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IHr*  Postmaster: 


If  the  person  addressed  does  not  now  receive  mail  at  your  office,  please  deliver  this  paper  im- 
mediately to  the  person's  successor  or  to  any  local  teacher.  This  is  an  educational  journal  pub- 
lished for  the  teachers  of  your  State  and  is  of  great  value  to  them.  Under  no  circumstances 
destroy  or  return  any  copy  of  it  until  the  Act  of  May  12,  1910,  (on  form  3578)  has  been  carefully 
observed.     Your  considerate  attention  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  publisher. 


u 


to  the  Reader : 


i 


If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  this  copy  is 
intended  to  induce  you  to  become  one.  If  you  teach  in  North  Carolina,  then  this  is  your  school 
journal.  Its  whole  power  is  exerted  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  you  teach.  It  is 
endorsed  by  your  State  Teachers'  Assembly,  your  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents, 
your  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors,  and  by  thousands  of  your  fellow- 
teachers.  It  has  helped  them;  it  will  help  you.  The  price  is  one  dollar  for  the  year  of  ten 
months  from  September  to  June.  Send  your  subscription  to-day  to  W.  F.  MARSHALL,  Publisher, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Just  say  "I  received  the  September  number  and  enclose  a  dollar  for  the  year 
ending  next  June."  Then  add  plainly  the  name  and  address  to  which  you  wish  the  paper  mailed 
each  month. 
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[Septt'iuber,  191!). 


A  Word  About  School  Desks. 

TIk-  i-evolutiim  wliic-'li  llic  pi-ocluctioii  of  Bessemer    Steel    wrought    in    structural    engineering 
(|uickly  extended  to  school  desk  construction — practical  ideas  of  efficiency  and  economy. 


Steel  Desks  mean  a  more  graceful  appear- 
ance,^  greater  strength,  and  reduced  weight. 
The  clk".r  ^  g'  argument  recommending  them 
to  the  intelligence  of  school  authorities  is  the 
total  elimination  of  annoying  breakages. 

AVe  make  a  specialty  of  All  Steel-Frame 
Desks : 

THE  HEYWOOD-WAIvJEFIELD  SCHOOL 
DESKS.  Combination  or  Chair  Desks.  The 
standards  are  of  heavy  gauge  .steel :  woods  are 
giiaranlecd  against  warping:  desk  tops  are 
rcijifiirrcd  liy  si  eel — an  absolutely  unbreak- 
able desk. 

Write  for  our  special  catalogue  illustrating 
styles  of  Coiiil)ination  Desks,  Commercial 
Desks,  and  Chair  Desks. 

THE  TRENTON  STANDARD  STEEL 
DESK.  Handsome  in  appearance,  thoroughly 
durable  and  comfortable — the  most  popular 
school  desk  on  the  market.  Standards  are 
made  of  best  quality  pressed  steel.  The  tops 
are  of  genuine  cherry;  seats  and  backs  of 
cherry,  or  maple  with  cherry  finish.  Can  also 
be  furnished  in  the  ad.iustable  .  style.  We 
can-y  these  dsks  in  our  warehouses  for  prompt 
shipment. 

THE  Dl'RECON  DESK.  ]\IanufaCtured  by 
us  in  Raleigh  and  especially  designed  -for 
those  si'hools  desiring  a  cheaper  desk  than 
1he  Heywood-Wakefield  or  tlie  Standard,  but 
at  the  same  time  recognize  the  importance  of 
having  a  steel-frame  desk.  Very  popular 
with  our  rural  schools.  Easily  installed  and 
absolutely  durable. 


Shipments  made  promptly  from  Raleigh 
factory. 

STUDY  CHAIR  DESKS.  This  style  of 
desk  is  becoming  more  and  more  popyular 
with  the  larger  high  schools.  Write  for 
s|)ecial  descriptive  matter. 

OPERA  CHAIRS.  Full  line  of  Opera 
Chairs.  Write  us  regarding  your  require- 
ments.    Also  Folding  and  Portable  Chairs. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES. 
Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs,  Blackboards. 
Erasers,  ('rayon.  Maps  (including  map  of 
Europe  as  revised  by  the  Peace  Conference), 
(ibibes.  (.'harts,  elc.^ 

W  ATER JI AX  -  WATERBUR  Y  HEATING 
SYSTEil.  Recommended  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Health  and  Educational  Departments  as 
being  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  heating 
public  school-rooms.  Car-load  of  these  heat- 
ers ,iust  received,  ready  for  prompt  shipment 
from  Raleigh  Warehouse.  Recent  sales  in- 
clude 20  to  Halifax  County;  10  each  to  Pitt 
and  Edgecombe  Counties.  Write  us  regard- 
ing yours. 

WAYNE  SCHOOL  CARS.  Motor-Driven 
and  Horse-Drawn.  Did  you  read  Superin- 
tendent Brooks'  article  in  the  Mav  luimber 
of  North  Carolina  Education  telling  of  the 
use  of  the  Wayne  Cars  in  Edgecombe  County? 
Eleven  additional  motor  cars  purchased  by 
this  county  since  the  article  was  written. 

WRITE  I'S  REGARDING  Y^OUR  SCHOOL 
.XEEDS  FOR  THE  COMING  YEAR.  Ask 
for  copy  of  36  page  Brochure — Views  of  a 
few  Blodern  School  Buildings  in  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  furnished  by  us.  Also 
for  copy  of  76  page  illustrated  catalogue  if  in 
need  of  school-house  equipment. 


The  volume  of  business  to  September  1,  1919,  is  far  more 
than  double  the  total  of  last  year.  Three  reasons  :  quality- 
prices- -service. 

Southern  School  Supply  Co. 

THE  BES  I   OF  EVERYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS 
RALEIGH,  IM.  C. 

WAREHOUSE  STOCK  AT 

NORFOLK  RALEIGH  CHARLESTON  ATLANTA  JACKSONVILLE 
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READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  1919-1920 


The  i3urpose  of  the  Readiug  Circle  work  for  1919-. 
20  is  to  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  improve  the 
class  or  grade  of  certificate  which  each  teacher 
holds.  It  is  well  laiowii,  I  suppose,  that  there  are 
four  classes  of  teachers'  certificates  above  the  second 
grade,  natnelj'.  Elementary,  Special  Primary,  Special 
Grammar  Grade  and  the  High  School.  Bach  of 
•these  has  three  different  grades;  namely,  the  Term, 
Permanent,  or  Life  Certificate.  We  have,  therefore, 
certificates  graded  and  classified  as  follows : 


1.     Blementarv 


2.     Primary 


3.     Grammar  Grade 


1.     High  School 


(Term 

(Permanent 

(Life 

(Term 

(Permanent 

(Life 

(Term 

(Permanent 

(Life 

(Term 
(Permanent 

(Life 


The  new  school  law  places  different  values  on  dif- 
ferent certificates.  For  example :  $65.00  for  the  Ele- 
mentary, $70.00  for  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Grades,  and  $75.00  for  the  High  School.  It  is  our 
purpose  next  year  to  make  the  difference  still  great- 
er and  also  to  provide  for  a  difference  of  salary  in 
the  grades  of  certificate  held.  This  is  why  we  are 
emphasizing  for  next  j-ear  the  teachers'  reading 
circles  and  county  summer  schools.  The  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  show 
how  the  certificate  may  be  elevated  from  grade  to 
grade  and  from  class  to  class.  If  teachers  under- 
stand tlioronghly  the  purpose  of  the  reading  circle 
and  will  take  advantage  of  it,  it  will  be  worth  while 
for  them  not  only  from  a  professional  standpoint, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  salary. 
Plans  for  This  Year. 

It  is  our  jjiirpose  next  year  to  unify  this  work  still 
more  and  provide  teacher-training  through  reading 
circles  and  through  county  summer  schools  whereby 
teachers  may  automatically  raise  their  certificates. 
It  is  our  i^urpose  also,  to  make  provision  for  increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  teachers  who  do  effective  work  in 
the  reading  circle  and  the  county  summer  school  and 
'state  summer  school,  and  who  are  duly  credited  for 
this  work.  For  example,  a  teacher  who  holds  an  ele- 
mentary teacher's  certificate  this  year  and  receives 
full  credit  for  the  reading  circle  work  and  for  sum- 
mer school  work,  should  secure  credit  on  her  certifi- 
cate that  will  automatically  raise  it  in  time  to  a 
higher  grade  and  this  credit  should  carry  with  if 
also  a  definite  guarantee  of  an  increase  in  salary. 

All  teachers  holding  elementary  teachers'  certifi- 
cates should  not  receive  the  same  salary.  But  those 
who  show  a  progressive  spirit  and  receive  full 
credit,  should  have  some  guarantee  that  the  state  ap- 


preciates this  sjjirit  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

We  are  completing  the  records  in  the  office  here, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  to  have  a  full  report  of  every 
teacher  in  the  state..  In  providing  for  the  school 
budget  next  year,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine who  are  progressive  and  who  are  not.  We 
should  put  emphasis  where  it  belongs,  and  should 
reward  those  who  seek  to  render  the  largest  service. 

Reading  circles  should  be  so  organized  this  year 
that  the  work  will  be  preparatory  to  the  summer 
school  next  year,  and  we  are  thinking  now  of  mak- 
ing the  term  of  the  county  summer  school  six  weeks 
— the  same  length  of  the  State  summer  schools,  and 
definite  work  shoiild  be  outlined  so  that  there  will 
be  no  conflict  between  the  county  summer  schools 
and  the  state  summer  schools.  The  county  summer 
schools  should  have,  in  my  judgment,  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  state  summer  schools  that  the  high 
schools  have  to  the  colleges  and  the  universities,  that 
is,  preparatory  to  higher  work,  where  the  corps  of 
teachers  are  competent  to  give  this  higher  work. 

Superintendents  at  the  first  meeting  of  their  teach- 
ers should  acquaint  all  teachers  with  these  plans.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  elevate  the  teaching  i^ro- 
fession. 

It  is  reported  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers 
this  year.  We  have  received  numerous  complaints 
that  the-teachers  are  not  complying  with  the  law  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  certificates,  but 
are  relying  upon  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  to 
issue  emergency  certificates  because  they  know  the 
number  of  teachers  will  be  short.  The  time  has 
come  to  put  an  end  to  emergency  certificates. 
Either  teachers  should  rpialify  or  thej^  should  be 
classed  as  second-grade  teachers.  There  may  be  some 
hardships  if  the  Board  persistently  refuses  to  issue 
any  emergency  certificates,  but  it  is  not  fair  for  the 
state  to  increase  its  taxes,  practically  double  teach- 
ers' salaries  and  then  the  teachers  refuse  to  improve 
themselves. 

Teachers'  Meetings 

Superintendents  should  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers  just  prior  to  the  opening  of  school.  The 
article  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Bi-ogden  on  "Suggestions  for 
Rural  Supervisors"  should  be  read  carefully  by  all 
superintendents  and  by  all  teachers.  It  might  be 
wise  for  the  superintendents  to  meet  first  all  the 
teachers  of  the  local  tax  schools  that  open  in  Septem- 
ber, and  give  them  specific  directions.  When  the 
regular  county  schools  open,  they  should  hold  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  these  teachers.  Where  there  are 
county  suprvisors,  the  work  of  the  Reading  Circle 
can  be  conducted  by  them,  but  where  there  is  no  reg- 
ular supervisor,  the  county  superintendent  should 
select  one  or  more  leaders  from  the  county  to  assist 
him  in  the  group  or  county  meetings.  Edgecombe 
County  will  have  three  such  leaders.  Their  expenses 
were  paid  to  the  University  summer  school  in  order 
that  they  might  prepare  themselves  for  this  work. 

It  has  been  found  the  best  work  can  be  obtained 
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in  the  small  group  meetings  with  a  niembersliip  ot 
from  about  seven  to  tifteen.  The  general  county 
meetings,  however,  are  neecssary.  The  number  of 
such  general  meetings  should  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  county  and  the  condition  of  the  roads. 

The  general  direction  of  the  Reading  Circle  work 
will  be  under  the  Board  of  Examiners.  A  nienibei- 
will  visit  each  county  fi-om  time  to  time  in  order  to 
assist  the  county  superinteiulent.  the  sujjervisor  or 
the  group  leaders.  The  state  has  been  districted  and 
members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  will  work  eon 
tinuously  with  the  teacher-training  agencies  in  each 
county.  The  one  book  adopted  for  use  of  all  teach- 
ers, including  high  school  and  elementary  teachers, 
is  Davis's  '-The  Work  of  the  Teacher,"  price  $1.10, 
which  ma\'  be  secured  from  Alfred  Williams  &  Co., 
Raleigh.  The  bulletin  on  tiie  Reading  Circle  work 
containing  an  outline  of  the  work  and  suggestions  to 
teachers,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  within  a  short 
time.  All  teachers  are  notified  that  the  two  year 
books  placed  in  the  Reading  Circle  last  year,  are  still 
in  use  and  mav  be  used  during  this  vear. 


Teachers  are  urged  to  use  the  Reading  Circle  books 
as  a  standard  or  reference  book  bj'  which  to  judge 
the  value  of  the  teaching  in  the  school.  Therefore, 
the  teachers"  meetings  should  not  be  devoted  primar- 
ily to  memorizing  the  Reading  Circle  books.  The 
chief  emphasis  shoidd  be  placed  on  reading  in  the 
elementary  grades,  supplementary  literature,  the  i"u- 
ral  library,  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the 
occupations  of  the  people  of  a  community.  Better 
feachiiig  is  the  aim  and  it  should  be  the  purpose  this 
year  to  discover  for  each  teacher  what  is  necessary 
to  be  done  in  order  to  secure  better  teaching.  The 
work  of  the  county  summer  schools  during  the  past 
summer  should  be  the  basis  upon  which  to  continue 
the  teacher  training  work  throughout  the  year  and 
all  teachers  should  be  instructed  to  draw  much  ma- 
terial from  the  community. 

The  October  number  of  North.  Carolina  Education 
will  contain  definite  directions  for  the  county  teach- 
ers. City  superintendents  are  urged  to  have  a  defi- 
nite program  and  also  to  co-operate  with  the  county 
superintendents. 


A  BUILDING  PROGRAM  NEEDED 


By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superin 

While  \ve  have  I)een  discussing  consolidation  of 
rural  districts,  too  little  thought  has  been  devoted 
to  a  building  program  for  the  large  towns  and  cities. 
Small  buildings  and  small  school  units  have  been 
located,  as  a  rule,  on  very  small  lots,  without  any 
regard  for  the  classification  of  pupils,  the  growth  of 
population,  or  the  future  needs  of  the  community. 
As  a  result,  when  the  capacity  of  a  building  is 
reached,  some  other  small  lot  is  usually  selected  in 
some  other  section  of  the  town,  and  another  small 
building  is  erected. 

In  a  large  per  cent  of  the  towns  under  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  one  school  site  sufficiently  large  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  for  a  generation 
could  be  selected  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Buildings 
could  be  erected  on  the  units  plan,  and  ground  suf- 
ficient could  be  reserved  for  all  the  athletic  needs  of 
the  pupils.  School  authorities  surely  are  not  aware 
of  the  advantage  in  grading  and  classifying  pupils 
through  such  a  grouping  of  buildings  on  one  hirge 
site. 

In  the  large  towns  and  cities  a  complete  building 
program  should  be  prepared — one  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  future ;  and  all  buildings  should  be 
erected  in  accordance  with  this  program.  There  is 
ahnost  as  much  to  be  gained  through  th(>  proper 
grouping  of  buildings  in  the  large  towns  and  cities 
as  there  is  to  be  gained  by  the  consolidation  of 
schools  ill  rural  districts. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  the 
benefit  of  all  county  and  city  officials  who  are  i)lan- 
niiig  to  build  within  the  next  year: 

1.  in  every  town  and  city  the  grounds  selected 
should  be  sufficiently  large  to  provide  for  athletic 
field  and  space  for  teacher's  residence  and  for  any 
enlargement  of  the  school  building.  This  is  excectt- 
ingly  important,  because,  as  the  evidences  shoM',  to- 
day many  towns  are  now  going  to  considerable  ex- 
pense because  such  foresight  was  not  exercised  some 
years  ago. 

2.  The  plan  of  any  building  under  ten  or  twelve 
rooms  should  be  arranged  in  units,  so  that  one  \init 
at  a  time  may  be  added.  This  will  reduce  materially 
tiie  cost  of  building  in  the  future. 


tendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

;i  The  smaller  towns  would  find  it  very  beneficial 
to  lay  plans  for  one  large  plant  with  grounds  amply 
large  to  meet  all  future  needs.  Having  secured  suf- 
ficient grounds  now,  the  cost  of  land  will  not  be  an 
item  in  the  future. 

4.  Whenever  an  auditorium  is  provided  for,  if  it 
is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  used  also  for  a  gym- 
nasium the  students  will  get  the  double  advantage 
from  it ;  there  will  be  an  economy  of  public  money 
and  it  will  afford  better  educational  opportunities 
for  the  children.  The  class-rooms  may  be  so  grouped 
around  the  hallways,  and  sliding  doors  may  be  pro- 
vided, so  that  class-rooms  and  hallways  may  be  con- 
verted into  an  auditorium.  It  is  wise  to  make  this 
double  use  of  the  auditorium. 

5.  A  good  architect  is  the  least  expensive,  and 
buildings  should  be  erected  that  are  safe  from  fire 
and  of  substantial  construction;  and  one  art  in  con- 
structing a  building  is  in  utilizing  all  the  available 
space.  It  is  poor  economy  to  put  large  sums  of 
money  into  a  building  cut  up  into  large  hallways 
and  small  spaces  that  cannot  be  used  with  profit  to 
the  pupils.  Proper  regard  should  be  had  for  light- 
ing, heating,  and  ventilation. 


SCHOOL  UNIFORMS  FOR  GIRLS. 

The  high  school  girls  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  recently 
made  a  plea  to  Superintendent  Spaulding  for  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  to  be  worn  by  the  girls. 

"Why  not  let  us  girls  wear  one-piece  dresses  or 
sailor  dresses,  or  something  else  plain  to  show  we're 
high  school  girls?"  wrote  one  of  the  girls  to  the  su- 
perintendent. "We  have  a  large  family,  but  only  a 
small  income  and  it's  terribly  hard  not  to  be  able  to 
dress  as  well  as  the  other  girls.' 

Boy  students  wear  uniforms,  and  the  letter  con- 
cluded with  the  query: 

"Since  the  boys  have  their  uniforms,  why  can't 
the  girls,  too?" 

Superintendent  Spaiilding  thinks  the  idea  a  good 
one  and  has  promised  to  do  all  he  can  to  have  it  put 
in  effect. 


Sepleinl) 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  RURAL  SUPERVISORS 


By  L.  C.  Brogdeii. 


I. 


Work  With  School  Committeemen  and  Patrons. 

(1)  Several  days  before  the  opening  ul'  each 
group  center  school  you  aud  the  teacher  of  tliat  par- 
ticular school  should  be  in  that  coninuinity  encourag- 
ing the  committeemen  and  patrons  to  prepare  the 
grounds  and  house  for  the  opening  day.  The  yard 
should  be  cleared  of  trash  and  weeds,  the  floors 
swept  and  scoured,  furniture  arranged,  blackboards 
rciiaired,  walls  cleaned  out  and  the  closets  put  in  a 
thoroughly  sanitary  condition.  In  a  word,  the  com- 
mitteemen and  patrons  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
pride  in  having  the  most  comfortable,  attractive, 
home-like,  sanitary,  aud  best  equipped  country 
school  building  in  the  county. 

(2)  Before  the  opening  of  school,  it  will  be  well 
for  you  and  the  teacher  to  visit  each  patron  of  the 
school,  awakening  their  interest  in  the  school  and 
urging  them  to  send  their  children  the  "first  day' 
and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  keeping  them 
there  every  day. 

(3)  In  your  visitation  request  the  parents  to  let 
1heir  pupils  meet  j'ou  and  the  teacher  at  the  school 
building  at  some  hour  you  appoint  on  Saturday  be- 
fore the  opening  of  school  Monday.  Have  them  to 
bring  the  books  they  were  using  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  session. 

(4)  Make  this  Saturday  an  interesting  day  for 
the  children  through  a  carefully  planned  program. 
On  this  day  grade,  classify  the  children,  and  assign 
lesson?  for  Monday.  This  prevents  unnecessary 
waste  of  time. 

Work  With  the  Teacher  and  the  Community. 

(1)  It  will  be  well  to  spend  two  or  three  days  at 
each  grouji  center  school  before  going  on  to  the 
next. 

(2)  If  there  is  not  a  good  library  in  the  school, 
encourage  aud  aid  the  teacher  in  getting  one  imme- 
diately. Show  her  how  to  use  the  library  to  the 
greatest  advantage  to  the  pupils  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

(3)  If  the  school  is  not  properly  ecjaiipped  with 
comfortable  seats,  blackboards,  maj)s  and  globes, 
here  is  a  valuable  opportunity  for  your  service ; 
woi-k  with  the  teacher,  pupils,  and  community  to 
secure  them,  whether  through  private  donations, 
box  suppers,  or  other  forms  of  entertainment  gotten 
up  for  this  purpose.  It  should  be  your  ambition 
that  not  one  of  your  special  schools  lacking  these 
things  should  be  without  them  at  the  close  of  the 
term. 

(4)  If  there  is  no  Betterment  Association  or  Ru- 
ral Improvement  ('lub  in  that  community,  encour- 
age the  establishment  of  one  as  soon  as  practicable, 
and  aid  the  teacher  in  directing  the  efforts  of  the 
members  along  definite  lines  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  specific  things. 

(5)  Aid  the  teacher  in  organizing  and  prejiaring 
for  a  "Parents'  Day"  to  be  held  at  regular  inter- 
vals, one  such  meeting  to  be  held  on  some  stated 
day  once  a  month.  Assist  the  teacher  in  making 
out  the  program  for  this  meeting. 

(6)  Assist  the  teacher  in  arranging  her  school 
exhibits  for  this  meeting.  The  parents  are  to  see 
Ihe  school  at  their  daily  work,  but  an  exhibition  of 


their  representative  work  during  the  luontii  should 
constitute  a  part  of  the  program.  Get  the  parents 
out,  be  i^resent  yourself,  ask  the  teacher  to  invite 
the  county  superintendent  to  be  there. 

(7)  Aid  the  teacher  in  establishing  a  closer  and 
more  vital  relation  between  the  work  in  the  school 
and  the  life  in  the  home. 

a.  By  enabling  the  teacher,  so  far  as  is  pi'acti- 
eable,  to  introduce  elementary  agriculture,  manual 
ti-ainiug,  cooking,  sewing,  house-keeping,  and  sani- 
tation. 

b.  By  organizing  the  boys  of  the  school  into  a 
Boys'  Corn  Club  and  directing  their  work. 

c.  By  organizing  the  girls  of  the  school  into  a 
domestic  club  for  cooking,  sewing  and  housekeep- 
ing. If  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  do  much  of 
this  work  successfully  at  the  school  encourage  them 
to  do  the  detiuite  things  you  outline  at  their  home 
and  make  a  definite  report  to  you  of  things  actually 
done  on  your  return  to  the  community.  Show  the 
teacher  how  to  teach  country  children  in  terms  of 
their  own  life.  You  should  own  and  read  carefully 
"The  Corn  Lady,"  by  Miss  Jessie  Field,  as  this  will 
prove  exceedingly  suggestive  to  you  in  this  line  of 
work.  Also  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  copy  of  their  bulletin  en- 
titled "Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
Classified  for  the  Use  of  Teachers."  You  will  doubt- 
less find  these  helpful  for  yourself  and  for  the 
teachers. 

(S)  Strive  in  every  practicable  waj'  to  kindle  the 
pride  and  interest  of  the  community  in  their  school, 
and  endeavor  to  make  their  co-Of)eration  more  defi- 
nite and  more  effective. 

IV. 
Professional  Work  With  the  Teacher. 

(1)  Seek  to  stimulate  a  strong  professional  spirit 
in  the  teacher.  Kindle  her  interest  in  professional 
reading.  Encourage  her  to  subscribe  for  the  Edu- 
cational Journal,  to  begin  in  a  systematic  way  the 
work  outlined  for  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 
This  can  be  done  best  by  organizing  the  teachers  of 
a  county  into  groups  and  holding  frequent  group- 
teachers'  meetings  during  school  session. 

(4)     Stimulate  an  active  interest  in  the  county 
and  group  teachers'  meetings..  Fire  her  ambition  to 
become  the  most  eft'ective  teacher  in  the  county. 
Work  With  the  Teacher  in  the  School. 

The  nature  of  your  work  with  the  teacher  in  the 
school  will  be  determined  by  the  conditions  you 
find.  I  call  your  attention  to  only  a  few  of  the 
many  lines  along  which  you  can  render  the  teacher 
a  definite  service. 

(1)  Suggest  such  improvements  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  seats  as  Avill  give  a  better  light.  Make 
a  note  of  the  cleanliness  and  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  house  and  grounds  and  suggest  the  definite  im- 
provements to  be  made| 

(2)  See  that  the  teacher  has  all  the  course  of 
study  for  rural  schools  and  is  following  the  sugges- 
tions laid  down.  Be  sure  that  you  have  the  work 
outlined  for  the  different  grades  well  organized  in 
your  own  mind. 

(3)  See  that  the  teacher  has  all  the  bulletins  is- 
sued by  the  -State  Department  of  Education.     If  .she 
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does  not  have  thein,  suggest  tliat  she  Avrite  at.  oiif.e 
to  the  State  Departiimt  for  them.  Be  sure  that  you 
]ia\e  copies  of  all  these  bulletins. 

(4)  Assist  the  teacher  in  making  a  daily  pro- 
gram for  her  school  which  will  give  her  fewer  reci- 
tations and  make  her  work  more  effective. 

(5)  Assist  her  iu  making  a  proper  gradation  and 
classification  of  her  pupils. 

(6)  Examine  the  school  register  and  see  if  it  is 
Ijciiig  neatly  and  accurately  kept  according  to  the 
rec|uirements  of  the  ijublie  school  law.  If  it  is  not 
so  kt'iit..  instruct  her  how  to  keep  it. 

(7)  Ascertain  what  children  in  the  district  arc 
not  ill  school.  Find  the  cause  for  non-atfeiidani'.- 
and  aid  the  teacher  in  gcftig  tiiein  into  school  and 
k(H'ping  them  there. 

(8)  Notice  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  have 
formed  the  habit  of  coining  to  school  late  and  aid 
her  in  eliminating  tardiness  from  her  school. 

(9)  Observe  her  methods  of  teaching.  For  this 
observation  of  lier  teaching  study  carefully  the 
"Suggested  Plan  for  Observing  the  Teaching  of 
Ijesson,"  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

(10)  Observe  clo.sely  the  teaching  of  these  sub- 
jects by  carefully  preparing  and  teaching  a  few  les- 
sons for  her.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  attempt 
this  the  first  day.  She  maj'  misunderstand  your  mo- 
tive and  tliink  you  are  interfering,  but  after  you 
have  spent  an  entire  day  in  her  school,  after  you 
have  convinced  her  that  you  are  not  there  as  a 
critic  or  fault-finder,  but  as  a  sjaupatlietic  friend 
and  helper,  she  will  appreciate  your  friendly  oft'er 
to  conduct  a  recitation  for  her. 

(11)  Aid  the  teacher  in  organizing  a  literary 
society,  debating  contest,  spelling  matches,  etc.  Af- 
ter these  societies  are  well  in  hand,  .joint  debates, 
spelling  matches,  declaiming  contests  might  be  hail 
witli  some  neighboring  schools. 

VT. 

Keeping-  a   Record  of  Things   Done   and  Improve- 
ments Made. 

(1)  Keep  a  definite  record  of  the  things  most 
needed  to  be  done  when  you  first  visit  a  school. 

(2)  Keep  a  definite  record  of  the  most  vital 
things  you  do  at  each  particular  school  and  in  each 
particular  community. 

(3)  Keep  in  definite  touch  with  each  school  you 
visit  until  you  return. 

(4)  On  each  return  visit  make  a  note  of  the  par- 
liciilai-  improvement  in  each  condition  or  line  of 
work  observed. 

(5)  Be  .sure  to  give  the  county  superintendent  a 
copy  of  these  notes  and  discuss  them  with  him. 

Monthly  Reports. 

A\'e  ask  that  you  send  us  a  copy  of_your  monthly 
report  that  we  may  be  kept  in  vital  touch  with  your 
work  and  thereby  be  enabled  to  render  you  a  more 
definite  service.  We  are  also  retpiesting  this  month- 
ly report  that  we  may  duplicate  it  and  send  each 
supervisor  a  copy  and  thus  enable  each  supervisor 
to  know  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  and 
achievements  of  each  and  all  the  supervisors. 

It  is  suggested  that  your  reports  be  made  out  on 
Ihe  blanks  specially  prepared  for  this,  and  that  you 
give  one  copy  of  each  monthly  I'eport  to  your  county 
superintendent,  and  keep  one  for  yourself  to  be 
used  in  making  your  annual  report. 


VII. 
Attitude  Toward  Yovir  Work. 

Do  not  go  to  a  school  in  the  spirit  of  a  critic  or  a 
fault-finder;  go  hi  the  spirit  of  a  sympathetic  friend 
and  helper.  Every  teacher  has  strong  points  per- 
chance as  well  as  weak  ones.  By  tactful,  kindly 
and  specific  suggestions  encourage  her  to  make  her 
strong  points  even  stronger  and  her  weak  points 
strong.  Let  the  teacher,  the  pupils,  and  community 
feel  when  you  come  into  their  midst  that  a  valuable 
friend  has  come  among  them  who  sincerely  seeks 
to  understand  them  that  she  may  thereby  be  able  to 
render  them  a  definite  and  worthy  service.  Do 
nothing  that  will  tend  to  discredit  the  teachers  in 
the  eyes  of  her  i)upils.  Make  your  suggestions  for 
improvement  in  private  conference  with  the  teacher 
ami  not  in  the  presence  of  any  of  the  pupils. 

Your  success  as  a  .supervisor  will  depend  largely 
upon  your  attitude  toward  the  teacher,  the  children 
and  the  community,  upon  your  sympathetic  spirit, 
your  tactfulness  and  good  judgment  in  dealing  with 
people,  will  depend  also  to  a  great  extent  upon  your 
discretion  in  keeping  the  confidence  of  the  teachers 
inviolate,  and  in  refraining  from  discussing  with 
others  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of  the  teachers, 
pupils  and  communities. 


CHILDREN  SHOULD  BE  SUPPLIED  WITH 
TEXT-BOOKS. 

County  superintendents  and  citj-  superintendents 
should  instruct  the  teachers  at  their  first  meeting  to 
see  to  it  that  all  children  have  been  properlj^  sup- 
plied Avith  text-books.  Some  pupils,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  their  unfortunate  conditions,  will  not  be 
able  to  secure  books  promptly.  The  county  boards 
of  education  have  authority  to  provide  for  such  chil- 
dren. 

Section  3  of  An  Act  to  Permit  Public  School  Com- 
mittees and  Boards  to  Furnish  Text-Books  to  Pat- 
rons of  the  Schools,  is  as  follows: 

"County  boards  of  education  or  the  board  of 
trustees  of  any  local  tax  district  may  set  aside 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $100  from  the  'Inci- 
dental Expense  Fund'  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
public  school  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  man- 
ner designated;  namely,  that  when  it  shall  ap- 
pear that  the  education  of  any  child  is  limited 
because  of  the  inability  of  said  child  to  pur<'hase 
necessary  text-books,  or  to  pay  the  rental  price, 
said  board  or  boards  may  loan  free  of  cost  all 
necessary  books  to  any  such  child  dui'ing  the 
term  of  the  school  subject  to  I'ulcs  and  regula- 
tions formulated  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion or  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  local  tax 
district  or  special  chartered  school,  and  ap- 
jiroved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.' ' 

The  teacher  or  superintendent  should  see  to  it  that 
all  such  children  receive  necessary  books,  but  the\ 
should  not  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  objects  of 
charity.  The  books  should  be  supplied  not  because 
the  children  are  poor,  but  because  they  need  books 
and  are  unable  readily  and  easily  to  secure  them. 
The  c[uestion  of  poverty  should  never  be  raised.  The 
line  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  should  never  be 
drawn,  but  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  children  and  for 
the  safety  of  society  that  the  books  should  be  given 
or  loaned  to  the  children. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  SPELLING 


lly  Cliiirlc; 

[These  sugfi'estions  were  issued  to  the  teaeliers  of 
Wilson  ("ouiity  last  year.  They  are  so  well  stated 
that  other  teaehers  and  suiiei-intendeiits  iiiii;lit  fol- 
low them.— E.  V.  H.] 

The  following  points  mu.st  be  kept  in  mind  to 
insure  the  effective  teaching-  of  spelling: 

1.  Teai'liers  should  assign  the  next  lesson  as  fol- 
lows : 

a.    Pupils  have  I  heir  books  opi'U   before  them. 

I).  The  \voi-ds  of  the  lesson  are  1o  be  sjielled  by 
eaeh  ])upil  orally  by  lelfers,  divided  into  syllafjles 
as  speUed,  tlie  syllables  (jrouounced,  and  finally  the 
whole  word  proin)nnee(l. 

e.  G-reat  care  should  be  e.xereised  that  eaeli  word 
is  pronounced  correctly.  Teaeliers  should  constantly 
refer  to  the  dictionary  to  verify  the  correct  pronim- 
ciation. 

d.  The  danger  spots  or  difficulties  in  each  word 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  ])upils  as  the 
words  are  spelled  orally  in  the  assignment.  The 
danger  spots  are  double  letters,  obscure  vowels, 
elided  vowels,  the  phonetic  class  to  which  the  word 
belongs,  and  improper  pronunciation. 

e.  Teachers  must  remember  tliat  all  children  will 
not  say  a  word  correctly  merely  because  one  child 
says  it  correctly.  It  is  necessary  to  be  sure  all  pupils 
can  pronounce  each  word  in  the  lesson  correctly. 
Therefore,  the  spelling  lesson  must  be  very  short,  if 
the  words  are  difficult. 

f.  The  last  thing  in  the  assignment  is  to  tell  the 
pupils  to  spell  aloud  at  honu:'  the  words  of  the  lesson 
as  they  have  just  been  spelled  in  class  as  ju-eparation 
for  the  next  day. 

2.  The  spelling  recitation  slu)uld  be  conducted  as 

follows  : 

a.  The  words  of  the  lesson  sliould  be  spelled  again 
orally  from  the  books  just  as  when  the  words  were 
assigned,  the  teacher  insisting  on  correct  enuncia- 
tion, syllabication,  and  pronunciation,  by  all  tlie 
pupils,  of  eaeh  word  in  the  lesson. 

b.  The  teaclier  should  call  attention  again,  as  the 
words  are  spelled,  to  the  danger  spots  in  each  word. 

c.  Then  the  pupils  should  close  their  books  and 
the  words  of  the  lesson  should  be  dictated  for  spell- 
ing orally  by  heart. 

d.  When  a  word  is  missed,  the  teacher  ought  to 
print  at  once  the  coi-rect  form  of  the  word  on  the 
board,  divided  into  syllables,  and  let  the  pupil  see 
why  the  mistake  was  made — whether  due  to  double 
letters,  obscui-e  or  elided  vowels,  placing  the  word 
in  the  wrong  jjlionetic  class,  or  im|n'oper  pr(nuin- 
ciation. 

,  e.  The  teacher  should  keep  a  daily  record  of  all 
the  words  missed  in  the  oral  spelling,  and  drill  on 
tliose  words  each  day  until  they  are  spelled  correctly 
by  every  pupil. 

f.  Once  a  week,  a  written  spelling  les^ion  in  grades 
3-11  sliould  be  conducted,  consisting  of  words  taken 
from  tlie  iireccding  four  lessons.  ]n-eferably  the 
words  which  were  missed  in  the  four  preceding  oral 
lessons.  The  written  papers  should  iuimediatelj'  be 
collected.  The  teacher  should  then  look  over  eaeh 
paper  and  indicate  by  a  check  mark  the  words  in- 
correctly written.  The  next  day,  the  papers  should 
be  handed  back  to  the  pupils.  Those  pupils  who 
missed  words  should  be  Kcquired  to  find  out  from 
the  dictionary  the  correct  spelling  of  siicli  words  as 
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they  luisscd,  and  lie  i-ecjuircd  1o  recall  llu'  reason  or 
reasons  cai'h  word  was  missed. 

g.  All  words  missed  in  tlie  written  spelling  lesson 
should  be  Icept  in  a  s[)elling  note-book.  A  few  min- 
utes each  day,  if  necessary,  should  be  devoted  to  a 
review  of  .such  words,  until  their  correct  spelling  is 
tlioroughly  fixed. 

Xote. — The  form  of  the  note-book  for  keejiing  tlie 
errors  in  written  spelling  can  be  secured  from  your 
group  leader  or  the  superintendent.  Let  me  insist 
that  each  teacher  keep  this  note-liook,  and  let  me 
look  over  it  once  a  month,  j^so,  let  me  insist  that 
you  carry  out  tlie  above  sim|ile  phin  for  teaching 
siK'lling. 


STEPS  TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  EDUCATING 
THE  PEOPLE. 

Teachers  and  princijials  have  looked  upon  profes- 
sional study  as  a  subject  dealing  chiefly  with  the 
conduct  of  a  recitation  and  the  discipline  of  the 
l)upils.  Such  a  view  is  too  narrow.  It  does  not  give 
the  teacher  a  wide  enough  range.  The  minister  or 
the  lawyer  must  take  notice  of  a  number  of  forces 
at  work  in  the  comnniiiity,  and  so  should  the  teacher. 

1.  Is  the  teacher  thinking  in  terms  of  the  better- 
ment of  the  whole  community?  What  are  tlie  organ- 
ized recreations  of  the  young  people,  and  what  do 
they  need?  Have  the  teachers  studied  the  needs  of 
young  people  at  different  ages"?  What  notable  prog- 
ress made  by  other  communities  can  be  adopted  by 
the  teacher? 

What  are  the  general  educational  policies  of  the 
State,  of  the  nation?  A  community  cannot  raise 
itself  by  its  own  boot-straps.  To  leave  the  formation 
of  the  educational  ideal  to  the  community  alone 
would  foster  provincialism  and  retard  progress.  The 
ideal  must  be  formed  out  of  the  best  that  exists  in 
tlie  nation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  educational 
leaders  to  draw  the  people  of  a  community  toward 
that  ideal. 

2.  Is  the  teacher  planning-  to  draw  the  whole  com- 
munity around  the  school?  What  uses  are  made  of 
the  local  papers.'  Some  superintendents  edit  a  page 
once  a  week,  and  some  publish  monthly  papers,  in 
which  important  school  legislation  is  discussed,  spe- 
cial needs  are  set  forth,  and  the  State  and  National 
ideal  is  kejit  constantly  before  the  pcojile. 

3.  Can  the  principal  or  superintendent  convince 
the  public  that  supervision  is  paying  and  the  expense 
is  justified?  In  some  counlies  the  supervisors  are 
important  factors  in  the  building  up  of  the  school 
and  the  commimitj',  while  in  others  the  people  have 
declared  war  on  them,  and  they  .have  declared  war 
on  the  people — a  .strange  and  unpardonable  crime 
against  humanity.  In  some  counties  the  special 
agents,  sucli  as  the  corn  club  and  tomato  club  direc- 
tors, carry  on  their  work  independent  of  the  teach- 
ers and  tlie  school — an  anomalous  condition  for  an 
educational  organization. 

Teachers  and  superintendents  are  public  officials, 
but  how  many  can  show  evidence  that  their  profes- 
sion "is  the  noblest  and  the  most  important  of  all, 
the  ministry  not  excepted"?  Of  course,  it  sounds 
good  when  this  quotation,  no-w  commonplace,  is 
uttered  witli  the  right  accent,  but  how  often  would 
it  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  community  as  a  concrete 
illustration  of  this  oratorical  gem? 
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TEACHING  FIFTH-GRADE  PUPILS  TO  WRITE  A  BUSINESS  LETTER 


('(The  foUowiiifi'  jilan,  based  on  experience  in 
teaching  children  and  in  training  teachers,  was 
worked  out  in  detail  as  suggestive  material  for  the 
use  o£  the  student  teachers  in  the  Demonstration 
School  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial  College  at   Greensboro,    North   Carolina.) 

Topic :  Learning  ITow  to  "Write  Business  Letters 
in  Order  that  We  May  Write  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Health. 

Learners'  Available  Experience:  (What  do  the 
ehildren  know  about  the  subject!) 

1.  The  pupils  who  have  come  through  this  school 
have  had  practice  in  writing  letters  since  they  were 
in  the  third  grade,  but  they  have  forgotten  so  much 
when  they  reach  this  grade  that  I  find  it  wise  to 
teach  the  subject  as  though  they  knew  jaractically 
notJiing  about  it.  There  will  be  pupils  in  the  class 
who  ha\-e  come  from  country  schools  where  thej- 
have  had  almost  no  practice  in  writing. 

2.  The  pupils  have  had  practice  in  making  .sen- 
tences. They  have  learned  that  every  sentence 
should  begin  with  a  capital  and  what  punctuation 
should  be  at  the  end. 

3.  They  have  learned  to  indent  the  beginning  of 
a  paragraph. 

4.  Thej'  have  learned  to  leave  margins. 

5.  They  have  been  taught  what  the  differeiat 
l)arts  of  a  letter  are  and  how  they  should  be  punc- 
tuated, but  they  remember  very  little  about  it. 

6.  They  have  studied  about  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 

Lesson  I. 

(Introductory  Less  on  "\Vriting  Business  Letters.) 
Teacher's  aims: 

1.  To  help  the  pupils  make  the  problem  clear 
and  definite. 

2.  To  lead  the  pu|iils  to  outline  the  thought. 
Pupil 's  aim ; 
To  learn  how  to  write  a  good  business  letter  iu 

iinler   to   write   to   the   Secretary   of  the   Board    of 
Health. 

Method 

John  has  an  announcement  that  he  wishes  to  read 
to  the  class. 

(The  mayor's  announcement  of  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober as  Clean-np  Day.) 

For  whom  is  this  announcement  intended''  What 
shall  we  do  about  if'  (I  shall  use  the  suggestions 
otfered  by  the  children,  which  may  mean  that  I 
shall  abandon  the  following  part  of  the  plan  alto- 
gether. 1  shall  leave  as  much  to  the  children  as 
tiiey  are  capable  of  carrj^iug  out  alone.  I  shall 
nut  ask  the  following  questions  if  they  are  not 
needed.)  What  can  we  do?  Can  we  work  more 
cfi:"ectively  singly  or  collectively?  What  could  ue 
iht  as  a  grade?  Who  can  help  us  in  deciding  this 
question"  (Dr.  N.  P.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  .Board 
of  Health.)     What  do  you  want  to  say  to  him? 

An  outline  something  like  the  following  will  be 
developed : 

1.  Our  knowledge  of  the  mayor's  announcement. 

2.  Our  gratitude  to  the  Board  of  Health  for 
its  work. 

.'i.     Our  offer  to  helj). 


By  Pauline  Williamson. 

vind  of  letter  will  this  be 


(A    business 


What 
letter. 

What  do  you  knoAv  about  writing  business  let- 
ters- What  more  do  you  need  to  know?  Wliere 
shall  we  go  to  learn  how  to  write  the  best  business 
letters?  To  successful  business  men  and  to  our  lan- 
guage books.) 

What  business  men  do  you  know  who  will  give 

^  you  suggestions  for  writing  business  letters?    Have 

you   any  letters   or   books   at  home   that   will   help 

us?     Shall  we   work   together   on   these   letters   to- 

uiorrow? 

Lesson  II. — ^Inductive  Lesson. 
I  shall  have  a  unniber  of  business  letters  writ- 
ten in  the  best  forms  that  I  can  secure,  for  the 
children  who  do  not  succeed  in  getting  copies.  The 
children  will  probably  want  to  keep  their  language 
books  open  for  reference. 

W.hat  (lid  you  learn  about  writing  business  let- 
ters? It  is  expressed  clearly,  briefly  and  politely. 
What  can  we  learn  from  these  letters?  What  is 
your  letter  about''  How  is  it  expressed?  How 
does  the  writer  make  this  thought  clear?  Whom  is 
the  Avriter  keeping  in  mind  while  he  is  writing? 
How  has  he  considered  the  convenience  of  his  read- 
der  in  folding  his  letter?  When  yoii  open  the  let- 
ter what  do  you  find  first?  What  do  you  find  on 
the  next  line?  What  is  on  the  next  line?  Do  any 
of  you  remember  what  we  call  this  first  part  of  the 
letter''  It  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  talk  about  these 
letters,  if  we  know:  the  names  of  the  different  parts. 
(I  shall  write  this  word,  heading,  on  the  board 
and  ask  what  it  includes.) 

There  is  a  margin  at  the  top,  which  is  not  as 
wide  as  tlie  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  and 
there  are  margins  on  both  sides.  The  one  on  the 
right  is  about  an  inch  wide.  The  margin  on  the 
left  of  Ihe  letter  is  about  an  inch  wide  also. 

What   determines  to  some  extent   the   placing 
the   heading" 

The  length  of  the  names 
fore  we  begin  writing. 

How    is    the   heading   punctuated? 

There  is  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  first  line, 
a  comma  between  the  name  of  the  city  and  the 
name  of  the  state,  a  comma  between  the  day  of 
the  month  and  the  year,  and  a  period  at  the  end 
of  the  lieading. 

Read  the  next  part  of  your  letter,  (I  shall  write 
Saluation  on  the  board  with  the  explanation  of 
what  it  includes.)  I  read  in  a  reliable  paper  that 
some  people  were  objecting  to  taking  time  to  write 
"My  dear  Sir"  in  the  salutation.  What  do  you 
think  of  this  suggestions  Do  you  think  it  is  ;oi-.h 
while  to  take  time  to  say,  "Good  morning"  to  each 
other? 

How   is   the   salutation   punctuated? 

There  is  a  comma  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  a 
comma  after  the  street  addreas,  a  comma  between 
tlie  name  of  the  city  and  the  name  of  the  State, 
and  a  period  after  the  name  of  the  State.  There 
is  a  colon  after  "Sir". 

What   do   we   call   llie   next  part   of  the  letter? 
The    body.      Where    ai'e    the    indentations. 


of 


must  he  considered 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  paragraphs  and  the  com- 
plimentary closing. 

How  is  the  closing  punctuated? 

There  is  a  comma  after  the  imme  of  the  person 
to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  one  after  the 
street  address,  and  one  after  the  name  of  the  city, 
and  a  period  at  the  end. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  has  no  punc- 
tuation at  the  ends  of  the  lines  in  the  heading,  in 
the  sahuition,  in  the  closing,  and  in  the  address  on 
the  envelop.  This  is  a  new  style,  which  a  few  ]iso- 
are  using.  Most  of  the  best  writers  are  using  the 
old  form.     Which  do  you  wish  to  use? 

In  what  respects  are  the  heading,  the  sahitation, 
and  the  address  on  the  envelope  alike? 

What  are  the  important  things  that  we  have 
learned  about  writing  business  letters?  You  may 
take  these  letters  home  with  you  and  use  them  in 
thinking  over  this  question.  What  other  sources 
of  information  have  you? 

What  did  we  learn  about  writing  business  let- 
ters ? 

(1  shall  have  the  following  letter  on  the  board, 
using  a  panel  of  the  board  ae  a  sheet  of  [)ai)er,  '.n 
order  to  show  the  spacing.) 

107  North  Street, 
Greensboro,   North  Carolina, 
September  14,  1918. 
Mr.  Stephen  Wise, 
208  Pine  Street, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 
My  dear  Sir: 

1  have  found  your  correspondence  in  the  Rich- 
mond Times  Dispatch  on  gardening  verj'  helpful. 
If  there  is  any  inexpensive  preparation  that  can 
be  used  on  window  sash  to  prevent  plants  from  be- 
ing burned  in  the  hot  bed,  please  give  the  name 
of  it  in  your  next  article. 

Very  trulj'  yours, 

(MISS)  MARY  JONES. 

Is  the  letter  on  the  board  a  good  one?  Why?  Let 
us  test  each  part.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  well  ex- 
pressed?   What  do  you  think  of  the  spacing?  Why? 


Whez-e  should  the  commas  in  the  heading  be 7 
Where  do  we  find  them  in  this  one?  What  do  you 
notice  about  the  saluation?  Where  does  the  body 
begin?  Wliat  do  you  notice  about  the  indentations? 
How  is  the  complimentary  closing  punctuated? 
Where  capitals  used?  What  punctuation  is  there 
after  the  signature?    Why  is  Miss  written? 

After  the  discussion,  I  shall  allow  the  children 
to  copy  the  letter  under  very  close  supervision.  I 
shall  help  those  who  need  it.  As  they  finish  copy- 
ing the  letter,  I  shall  divide  them  into  groups  for 
further  drill,  according  to  their  needs.  I  shall  let 
them  write  different  headings,  salutations,  and  ad- 
dresses on  the  board  and  at  their  desks.  I  shall 
help  them  in  learning  how  to  spell  the  word.'!  in  the 
letter  for  dictation,  which  they  do  not  know  how 
to  spell.  The  copies  Avill  be  written  l)y  the  children 
from  dictation  the  following  day. 

After  the  dictation  is  finislied  the  children  will 
probably  want  to  discuss  what  kind  of  paper  and 
envelopes  that  they  will  need  for  writing  the  let- 
ter on  the  following  day.  A  committee  will  prob- 
ably be  appfiinted  to  buy  the  stationery.  They  will 
then  decide  upon  the  metliod  of  selecting  the  letter 
to  be  mailed. 

The  next  day  the  letters  will  be  written  in  class, 
and  after  they  have  been  discussed  the  one  selected 
by  the  children  vvfill  be  mailed. 

Other  business  letters  that  these  children  may 
need  to  write  are:  (1)  To  "Current  Events",  227 
West  Thirty-Sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  New 
York;  for  sampl  copies  of  "Current  Events".  (2) 
To  the  Perry  Picture  Company,  Maiden,  ]\Iassa- 
ehusetts;  for  their  catalog.  (3)  To  George  P.  Brown 
and  Company,  38  Lovett  Street,  Beverly,  Massa- 
chusetts; for  their  picture  catalog.  (4)  To  the 
State  Geological  Survey,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Caro- 
lina ;  for  pamphlets  issued  by  the  State  Geological 
Survey.  (5)  To  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina ;  for  bulletins  on  agricul- 
ture issued  by  the  State  Agricultural  Department. 
(6)  To  the  State  Health  Department,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina ;   for  health   bulletins. 


CURES  FOR  SOME  VERY  BAD  SCHOOL  ROOM  HABITS 


Bv  Ruth  0.  Dyer,  in  Progressive  Teacher. 


I. — The  Habit  of  Biting  the  Ends  of  Pencils. 

The  children  in  the  primary  grades  of  our  Train- 
ing School  had  a  very  bad  habit  of  putting  the 
point  as  well  as  the  other  end  of  the  pencil  in  their 
mouths.  Moral  suasion  did  not  seem  to  correct  this 
evil,  so  I  bought  a  pint  of  bitter  aloes  and  every  af- 
ternoon when  the  pencils  were  sharpened,  I  dipped 
the  ends  and  the  points  into  this.  It  is  needless  to 
•say  that  after  once  tasting  the  bitter  aloes,  no 
pupil  cared  to  do  so  the  second  time,  so  the  habit 
■was  cured.  There  can  be  no  evil  effects  from  the 
aloes,  as  it  is  a  medicine  highly  recommended,  and 
in  so  small  a  qTiantity  it  is  harmless. 

II.— The  Habit  of  Borrowing. 

What  (juestion  is  more  often  h^ard  in  the  "school 
room  than  "May  I  borrow  a  pencil?"  This  habit 
of  borowing  is  both  annoying  and  unsanitary.  Be- 
sides it  takes  uj)  more  valuable  time  than  one  would 
imagine.  Then,  too,  by  it  a  great  many  innocent 
people  are  imposed  upon.     The   child  who   always 


has  his  pencils,  papers,  ect.,  ready  for  work  mu'st 
give  up  his  valued  possessions  to  the  borrower  or 
be  branded  as  "stingy." 

It  is  very  hard  to  break  tliis  bad  habit,  but  we 
did  much  to  eradicate  it  from  our  'school  by  the  use 
of   this   simple    device. 

I  drew  on  the  board  an  old  man,  ragged  and  bent. 
Around  him  I  drew  several  children  equally  as 
ragged.  I  told  the  pupils  that  this  old  man's  name 
was  Mr.  Borrower,  but  every  one  calls  him  "Old 
\Ian  Borrower."  No  one  has  any  respect  for  him, 
for  he  troubles  every  one  with  his  constant  de'sire, 
to  borrow.  He  has  a  great  many  children  and  they 
can  be  found  in  almost  every  school. 

The  question,  "How  would  j'ou  like  to  be  one 
of  Mr.  Borrower's  children?"  always  brought  de- 
cided shakes  of  the  head,  for  all  realized  that  there 
was  no  honor  there. 

Then  came  this  admonition,  "I  hope  that  we  do 
not  have  any  of  his  children  here,  but  if  they  are 
anywhere  ai'ound  I  am  very  anxiou's  to  knoAv  just 
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who  tliey  are.  I  .shall  give  you  until  tomorrow  to 
get  everything  ready,  but  after  tomorrow  all  who 
ask  to  borrow  will  have  their  names  placed  on  the 
blackboard  beside  one  of  these  ragged  children,  for 
I  shall  know  that  you  belong  to  this  family. 

This  did  not  eliminate  the  borrowing  at  once,  but 
gradually  it  eradicated  the  habit  from  the  room. 

Ill— The  Habit  of  Disorder. 

Yes,  1  am  sure  we  all  liave  them,  tliose  untidy 
pupils  who  keep  their  desks  in  general  disorder. 
You  can  always  find  scra])s  of  paper  and  pencil 
shavings  to  mark  the  seal  they  occupy.  Their 
hands,  too,  are  often  besmeared  with  ink,  and  in 
general  they  are  not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 

I  dismissed  the  number  of  untidy  pupil's  in  my 
room  by  the  use  of  Ibis  little  device.  1  drew  on 
the  board  a  large  dust  pan  and  told  the  children 
that  I  was  very  sorry,  but  there  were  a  few  pupils 
in  the  room  wlio,  judging  from  the  way  they  kept 
their  desks,  belonged  in  the  dust  pan  rather  than 
in  a  neat  desk.  T  promised  them  that  I  would  wait 
until  the  next  day  so  a's  to  give  them  time  to  get 
things  in  order,  but  on  the  following  day  I  would 
put  in  the  dust  pan  the  names  of  the  children  who 
were  untidy  in  dress  or  about  their  seats. 

I  drew  a  large  dust  pan  on  an  unused  board  and 
did  not  to  hesitate  on  the  followigu  day  to  do  as  1 
had  pi-omised.  This  had  the  desired  effect  and  all 
of  the  pupil's  made  a  special  effort  to  keep  out  of 
the   dust   pan 


PEACE  PROBLEMS 

The  war  is  over.  Victory  is  won.  The  kind  of 
peace  for  which  we  have  fought  is  assured.  Now 
we  are  confronted  with  problems  of  reorganization 
and  rehabilitation,  upon  the  successful  sohition  of 
which  depends  the  future  prosperity  of  the  world. 
Old  ideas  and  conceptions  are  in  the  crucible.  The 
tremendous  jxililical  and  social  upheavals  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe  are  having  their  reverberation 
in  the  mutterings  of  social  unrest  in  western  Europe 
and  America.  Having  made  the  world  safe  for  dem- 
ocracy, we  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  task  of 
developing  a  democracy  that  is  safe  for  the  world. 
•In  a  broad  but  vei-y  real  sense,  this  is  a  task  of  edu- 
cation. 

Our  educalidual  leaders  are  by  no  means  oblivious 
to  the  present  need.  From  the  press,  the  pulpit  and 
the  platform  comes  the  recognition  that  the  future 
welfare  of  the  country  rests  upon  education.  Within 
a  fortnight  two  of  our  most  conspicuous  educators — 
former  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  and  President 
Butler,  of  Columbia  —  have  disr-ussed  the  future 
needs  of  education  at  some  leuglli.  Dr.  Eliot  re- 
iterates and  amplifies  his  well  known  view  that  in 
our  education  we  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
creative  and  interpretive  activities  of  hand  and 
voice.  The  eye  should  be  trained  to  see.  the  ear  to 
hear,  antl  the  hand  to  execute.  This  should  be 
brought  about  through  more  intensive  studies  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live,  a  greater  emphasis  njion  the 
natural  and  social  sciences,  the  interpretation  of  his- 
tory in  the  light  of  present  needs,  and  a  more  ad- 
e(|ua1e  utilization  of  the  fine  and  industrial  arts. 
Particularly  do  we  need  to  divest  our  educational 
procedure  of  much  of  the  formalism  with  wiiich  it 
has  become  encrusted,  and  to  vitalize  it  by  making 
it  both  more  utilitarian  and  more  idealistic.  The 
]>araniount  task  of  pi-esent  education  is  (o  formulate 


and  rendei-  articulate  the  inclioate  demands  of  the 
new  social  outlook,  and  to  devise  methods  of  pro- 
cedure which  shall  attain  most  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically the  desired  ends. 

According  to  Dr.  Butler,  the  war  has  burnt  up 
nui,  h  of  the  dross  and  crudity  of  our  earlier  educa- 
tional mintage,  has  torn  to  shreds  the  false  psychol- 
ogy and  economics  of  the  "superman,"  and  has  re- 
atfirmed  the  supremacy  of  the  moral  ideal.  Further 
development  of  tlie  moral  ideal  calls  for  training  in 
ethics,  eronomics  and  politics,  as  the  fundamental 
verities  in  education.  ''There  will  be  much  more 
attention  paid  to  the  determination  of  individual 
ditt'erences  of  taste  and  capacity,  and  to  making 
provision  for  them.  The  object  of  this  determina- 
tion is  to  prevent  waste  of  effort,  the  loss  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  blunting  of  talent  by  trying  to 
sharpen  it  upon  the  wrong  whetstone."  Old  meth- 
ods of  teaching  come  in  for  much  criticism,  particu- 
lai'ly  tlu"  teaching  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
foreign  languages.  The  elementary  sclujol  is  roundly 
srored  for  neglecting  its  proper  business  of  thorough 
grcnuiding  in  the  fundamentals,  and  of  running  off 
after  faddists  and  enthusiasts. 

All  of  this  is  very  interesting,  but  decidedly 
vague  and  sweeping.  In  regard  to  many  aspects  of 
our  educational  procediire,  whetlier  elementary,  sec- 
ondaiy,  or  college,  we  are  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  President  Wilson  recently  confessed 
to  Congress  he  found  himself  with  reference  to  the 
railways:  We  do  not  know.  Let  us  then  frankly 
adopt  the  attitude  of  inquirers,  both  as  to  subject- 
matter  and  as  to  method.  Let  us  call  for  tests,  as 
objective  and  scientific  as  may  be,  of  what  is  being 
done  and  what  is  proposed.  Let  us  demand,  and  let 
us  train  the  public  to  demand,  more  experimentally 
verified  fact  and  less  dogmatic  personal  opinion. 
Let  us  grapple  with  the  educational  problems  of 
]ieace  as  intelligently,  as  enthusiastically,  as  wliole- 
heartedly  as  we  did  those  of  war.  But  let  u.s,  above 
all  things,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  demand  that 
Ave  "be  sliown." — The  Journal  of  Educational  Psy- 
cholosi'v. 


WANTED  A  MORE  APPROPRIATE  NAME. 

Jane  Addam,s,  of  Hull  House,  said  at  a  mothers" 
meeting:  "How  quaint  the  minds  of  children  are  1 
One  New  Year's  Day  I  gave  a  little  gii-1  a  present 
of  a  diary. 

"  'This  is  a  diary,"  I  explained  to  her.  'Every 
day  you  must  Avrite  in  it  a  record  of  yoiu'  life,  a 
record  of  how  you  live.' 

"The  little  girl  turned  the  blank  pages  of  the  book 
and  asked:  'But  why  isn't  it  called  a  livery  instead 
of  a  diary.  nia"am?'"  —  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 


AN  ACCOMMODATING  DISPOSITION. 

Janet,  aged  nine,  was  taken  by  her  mother  to 
lunch  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 

The  hostess  was  of  the  talkative  variety,  and,  in 
her  enjoyment  of  certain  interesting  little  incidents 
.she  was  relating,  quite  forgot  to  give  Janet  any- 
tliing  in  the  shape  of  food. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  minutes,  Janet  could  en- 
dure this  situation  no  longer.  So,  raising  her  plate 
us  high  as  she  could,  she  demanded  in  a  shrill  voice: 
"Anybody  here  want  a  (dean  plate  ?'"— Everybody's 
^lagazinc. 
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SLOUCHINESS  AMONG  HIGH-SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


That  "slouchiness"  was  the  most  eomiiioii  fault 
of  young  men,  as  observed  in  the  olitieers'  training 
eamps,  and  tliat  this  can  be  correeted  in  tlie  seliools 
and  colleges,  is  the  eontention  of  a  militai-y  observer, 
as  reported  by  Adjt.  Gen.  H.  P.  McCain. 

Analyzing  the  probable  causes  of  the  rejections 
of  candidates  for  reserve  officers'  training  camps, 
General  McC'ain  said : 

"Perhaps  the  most  glaring  fault  noted  in  aspir- 
ants to  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  and  one  that 
miglit  be  correeted  by  proper  atention  in  our  high 
schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  colleges,  might  be 
characterized  by  the  general  word,  'slouchiness.'  I 
refer  to  what  might  be  termed  a  mental  and  physical 
inditierence.  I  have  observed  at  camp  many  other- 
■wise  excellent  men  who  have  failed  because  in  our 
school  system  sufficient  emphasis  is  not  placed  upon 
the  avoidance  of  this  mental  and  physical  handicap. 
In  the  work  of  the  better  Government  military 
schools  of  the  world  this  slackness  in  thought,  pres- 
entation, and  bearing  is  not  tolerated,  becaiise  the 
aim  of  all  niilitai'y  training  is  accuracy.  At  military 
eamps  throughout  the  country  mental  alertness,  ac- 
curacy in  thinking  and  acting,  eleai-ness  in  enuncia- 
tion, sureness  and  ease  of  carriage  and  bearing  must 
be  insisted  upon,  for  two  reasons :  That  success  may 
be  assured  as  nearly  as  human  efifort  can  guarantee 
it  with  the  material  and  means  at  hand,  and  that 
priceless  human  lives  may  not  be  criminally  sacri- 
ficed. Only  by  the  jjossession  of  the  qualities  re- 
ferred to  does  one  become  a  natural  leader. 

"A  great  number  of  men  have  failed  at  camp  be- 
cause of  inability  to  articulate  clearly.  A  man  who 
cannot  impart  his  idea  to  his  command  in  clear,  dis- 
tinct language,  and  with  sufficient  volume  of  voice 
to  be  heard  reasonably  far,  is  not  qualified  to  give 
commands  upon  which  Tiuman  life  will  depend. 
Many  men  disqualified  by  this  handicap  might  have 
become  officers  under  their  country's  flag  had  they 
been  properly  trained  in  school  and  college.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  more  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  basic  principles  of  elocution  in  the 
training  of  our  youth.  Even  without  prescribed 
training  in  elocution,  a  great  improA'ement  could  be 
wrought  by  the  instructors  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, regardless  of  the  subject,  insisting  that  all 
answers  be  given  in  a  loud,  clear,  well  rounded 
voice,  which,  of  course,  necessitates  the  opening  of 
the  mouth  and  free  movement  of  the  lips.  It  is  re- 
markable how  many  excellent  men  suffer  from,  this 
handicap,  and  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  correct 
tills  after  the  formative  years  of  life. 

"In  addition  to  this  physical  disability  and  slouch- 
iness is  what  might  be  termed  the  slouchiness  of 
mental  attitude.  Many  men  fail  to  measure  up  to 
the  requirements  set  for  our  officers'  reserve,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  trained  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  accuracy  in  thinking.  Too  many 
schools  are  satisfied  with  an  approximate  answer  to 
a  question.  Little  or  no  incentive  is  given  increased 
mental  effort  to  co-ordinate  one's  ideas  and  present 
them  clearly  and  unequivocally.  Insistence  upon 
decision  in  thought  and  expression  must  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  This  requires  eternal  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  every  teaelier.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for 
military  instructors  to  do  much  to  counteract  the 
uegligence  of  schools  in  this  regard.  This,  again, 
has  cost  many  men  their  commissions  at  camp. 
Three  months  is  loo  short  a  time  in  which  to  teach 


an  incorrigible  '  bealer-about-the-buslr  that  tliere  is 
but  one  way  to  answer  a  question,  oral  or  written, 
and  that  is  positively,  clearly,  and  accurately.  The 
form  of  the  oral  answer  in  our  schools  should  be 
made  an  important  consideration  of  instruction. 

"I  have  furthei'  noted  at  camp  that  even  some  of 
our  better  military  schools  have  tunied  out  products 
that,  while  many  of  them  may  have  the  bearing  of 
a  soldier  in  ranks,  yet  their  carriage  is  totally  dif- 
ferent as  soon  as  the.y  'fall  out.'  .Schools,  military 
and  non-military,  sliould  place  more  insistence  upon 
the  bearing  of  pu])ils  all  the  time.  It  should  become 
a  second  nature  with  tliem  to  walk  and  cany  them- 
selves with  the  bearing  of  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man. This,  again,  is  a  characteri.stic  that  cannot  be 
acquired  in  a  .short  time,  and,  when  coupled  with 
other  disqualifying  elements,  has  militated  against 
the  success  of  men  in  training  camps. 

"As  a  last  important  element  that  seems  to  me 
has  been  lacking  in  the  moral  and  mental  make-up 
of  some  of  our  students  here  is  the  chai'acteristic  of 
grit.  Not  that  they  would  have  proved  cowardly 
in  battle,  necessarily,  but  some  have  exhibited  a  ten- 
dency to  throw  up  the  sponge  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  a  severe  rebuke  or  criticism.  Their  'feel- 
ings have  been  hurt'  and  they  resign.  They  have 
never  been  taught  the  true  spirit  of  subordination. 
They  are  not  ready  for  the  rough  edges  of  life.  The 
true  training  school  should  endeavor  to  inculcate 
that  indomitable  spirit  that  enables  one  to  get  out 
of  self,  to  keep  one's  eyes  fixed  upon  the  goal  rather 
then  upon  the  roughness  of  the  path,  to  realize  that 
one  unable  to  rise  above  the  hard  knocks  of  discip- 
line cannot  hope  to  face  with  equanimity  the  tre- 
mendous responsibilities  of  the  officer  under  modern 
conditions  of  warfare.  This  ideal  of  grit  belongs  in 
the  schoolroom  as  well  as  u]K>n  the  campus.'" — 
School  Life. 


USE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

One  of  the  most  important  reforms  needed  in  edu- 
cational administration  is  the  unification  of  the  work 
of  the  teacher  and  all  extension  agents  of  a  city  or 
county.  In  most,  if  not  all,  the  States  some  provi- 
sions have  been  made  for  one  or  all  of  the  following 
agents:  supervisors  of  health,  fire  prevention,  lec- 
turers, directors  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  commu- 
nity recreational  directors,  and  agricultural  agents. 
These  educational  agencies  are  appointed,  as  a  rule, 
to  work  through  the  schools,  but  it  is  more  than  apt 
to  be  the  case  that  they  work  independently  of 
schools. 

Take  for  example  the  boys'  corn  clubs  and  the 
girls'  canning  clubs.  It  is  impossible  for  one  agent 
to  cover  a  whole  county,  and  yet,  instead  of  working 
through  the  school,  they  draw  the  club  members 
from  the  couutj-  at  large,  organize  them  by  districts 
or  townships,  and  incidentally  hold  their  meetings 
in  the  court-house,  sometimes  the  school-house,  on 
Saturdays,  when  tlie  teacher  is  out  of  the  way. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  volunteers  to  aid  in  forming 
a  club  very  much  as  she  would  aid  in  organizing  a 
quilting  party  among  the  young  peo]ile. 

Every  city  school  and  every  rural  school  should 
be  giving  instruction  in  some  of  the  subjects  in 
Avhich  the  county  demonstration  agents  are  directly 
concerned.  Yet,  how  many  of  those  agents  are  work- 

(Continncd  on  page  14.) 
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Where  is  there  a  school  that  Avill  give  teachers 
and  superintendent  a  course  in  tact  and  patience? 

Wilmington  has  .just  sold  sf^oO.OOO  school  bonds. 

Superintendents  and   boards  of  trustc-es  would   do 

well  to  study  the  Wilmington  plan. 

( 

AVinston-Salem  is  planning  to  spend  a  million  dol- 
lars on  school  improvement  for  the  children  of  the 
city.    This  sets  the  pace  for  the  State. 

No,  dear:  a  school-house  is  not  a  bulletin-board  on 
which  should  be  written  the  history  of  the  school; 
nor  is  it  an  archive  on  which  to  preserve  the  obscene 
words  of  our  vernacular. 

Make  the  acquaintance  early  of  the  county  super- 
intendent of  public  welfare.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  citizens  of  our  State.  He  will  be  of  great  help 
to  the  teacher. 

The  State  and  County  Council,  to  be  held  at  the 
University,  September  15-19,  is  a  very  important 
meeting.  Superintendents  and  boards  of  education 
should  attend,  if  possible. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  emergency 
certificates.  We  shall  never  have  a  live,  enthusiastic 
profession  until  all  teachers  are  Avilling  to  meet  the 
requirements.  Those  who  are  not  Avilling  should  be 
classed  as  second-grade  teachers. 

'  r.e  sure  and  get  a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Eegula- 
tions  Governing  Compulsory  Attendance.  Yoiir 
superintendent  can  give  you  a  copy.  Read  care- 
fully the  exceptions  to  the  law.  and  then  study  the 
letters  to  be  sent  to  parents. 

The  wdinen  of  a  certain  school  district  raised 
money  by  giving  entertainments  and  bought  an 
organ  for  a  certain  rural  school.  But  those  in  charge 
of  the  building  permitted  the  windows  and  doors  to 
be  broken  open,  and  the  organ  has  been  damaged 
bevond  repair.  How  long  will  a  Christian,  law- 
abiding  people  permit  such  destructimi  of  public 
pi'opprty  ? 


Th(>  child  labor  law  is  in  force.  But  part-time 
work,  school  gardens,  home  pro.jects  and  domestic 
work  ma.y  be  encouraged  by  the  school,  and  now 
that  the  compulsory  school  law  is  in  force,  these  fea- 
tures should  be  emphasized  in  the  school.  They  will 
encourage  ideas  of  thrift  and  will  open  iip  the  occu- 
pations to  the  children. 


Don't  make  the  mistake  of  taking  the  teachers" 
salary  fund  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  school  build- 
ings. Any  one  who  does  this  may  be  indicted.  If 
the  incidental  and  building  fund  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  administrative  needs  and  provide  for  neces- 
saiy  repairs  and  buildings  and  to  repay  the  amounts 
due  on  the  loan  fund,  the  commissioners  should  be 
compelled  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient  for  these  purposes, 
so  the  Attornev  General  rules. 


TUITION  FEES  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Several  inquiries  have  come  to  the  State  Dejjart- 
inent  of  Education  concei-jiing  the  payment  of  tuition 
fees.  In  order  to  make  this  matter  clear,  the  follow- 
ing ruling  is  tor  the  benefit  of  all  superintendents 
and  teachers: 

In  all  special  chartered  and  special  tax  districts  it 
is  optional  with  the  board  of  trustees  whether  any 
students  out  of  the  district  shall  be  admitted.  But 
if  they  are  admitted,  they  should  be  permitted  to 
attend  free  during  the  six  months  that  the  school  is 
run  by  the  state  and  couutj'.  It  is  optional  with  the 
trustees  whether  they  shall  permit  students  to  attend 
tJie  remainder  of  the  term  on  the  same  basis.  They 
may  charge  tuition,  or  thej'  may  permit  students  to 
continue  on  the  same  basis  as  students  living  within 
the  district. 

It  is  not  just  to  the  state  for  a  special  chartered 
school  to  charge  tuition  during  the  six  months  term 
and  then  draw  funds  from  the  state  and  county  to 
jiay  the  teachers  for  instructing  non-resident  pupils. 


ATTENTION,  TEACHERS! 

The  attention  of  all  teachers  should  lie  called  to 
an  act  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  which 
pro\"ides  that,  after  the  first  day  of  October,  1919, 
every  teacher  shall  secure  eacli  year,  before  assum- 
ing his  or  her  duties,  a  certificate  from  tlie  county 
pliysician  or  some  other  reputable  physician  tliat 
the  said  person  has  not  an  open  or  active  infectious 
stage  of  tuberculosis  or  any  other  contagious  dis- 
ease. 

This  is  a  very  important  law.  and  school  ofticials 
should  see  that  it  is  enforced.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer, examinations  were  lield  in  a  numlicr  of  coun- 
ties, and  jiealth  certificates  wn-e  issued.  The  State 
IJoaril  of  Health  tells  this  story: 

"At  a  county  summer  school,  during  the  past 
week,  taking  advantage  of  tlie  jiresence  of  all  the 
leaclicrs  of  the  county  in  attendance  ujion  the  insti- 
tute, piiysical  examinations  were  made  by  the  county 
healtli    officer.      Four   voniig   women    teachers   were 
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found  with  active  stages  of  tul)ereiil()sis.  They 
didn't  know  it.  Eiieli  was  "willinn'  to  admit  to  bein;j: 
slightly  pulled  down  by  tlie  hot  weather  and  hard 
woi'k,  and  not  quite  up  to  good  physical  condition, 
but  none  suspe  ted  tlie  preseiftc  of  tuberculosis  and 
could  hardly  believe  it  possible.  Each  will  have  an 
oppoitunity  of  coiKpiering-  the  disease  in  its  early 
stages  and  saving  valuable  lives  to  the  State,  the 
Hoard  of  Plealth  points  out,  even  though  they  can- 
not teach  in  the  sdiools  tiiis  vear." 


church  life  at  Chapel  Hill  he  lias  been  a  positive 
force;  and,  to  repeat  our  statement  above,  he  en- 
ters upon  his  new  office  with  the  hearty  support 
of  the  entire  University." 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

■  Di'.  Hai'ry  Woodhurn  Chase  was  elected  President 
of  the  University  last  June. 

Dr.  Chase  came  to  the  University  iu  September, 
1910,  as  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education. 
In  im4  the  title  oi'  his  professorship  was  changed  to 
that  of  Prof(>.-)sor  of  Psychology.  During  the  nine 
years  that  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity, he  has  impressed  the  teachers  and  school  offi- 
cials of  North  Carolina  with  his  tine  scholarship,  his 
genial  disposition,  and  his  clear,  judicial  tempera - 
nu'iit.  These  are  (jualties  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  the  making  of  a  great  President.  Ife  was  n;it 
well  known  in  North  Carolina  outside  of  the  teach- 
■  ing  profession,  when  President  Graham  and  Acting 
President  Stacy  died,  but  he  had  served  as  Dean  ot 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  under  Acting  President 
Stacy,  and  upon  Dr.  Stacy's  death,  he  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  faculty,  which  position  he  tilled  so 
exceptionally  well  that  by  the  end  of  the  scholastic 
year  the  tru.stees  were  convinced  of  his  fitness  for 
the  Pi'esideney  of  the  University. 

Few  men  have  had  such  a  high  tribute  paitl  to 
them  as  that  accorded  Dr.  Chase  when  the  board  of 
trustees  decided  to  elevate  him  to  the  Presidency.  It 
was  a  great  tribute  to  his  leadership  for  so  short  a 
time,  and  a  tine  compliment  to  his  ability  and  .iudi- 
cial  temperainent.  The  Alumni  Review  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  of  his  fitness  for  the  high  position 
which  he  now  holds: 

"As  an  investigator  of  the  school  systems  of 
the  State,  as  a  lecturer  in  the  Extension  service 
of  the  University,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Exec- 
utive Cc)mmittee  of  the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Assembly,  he  has  come  to  understand  North 
Carolina  and  the  high  mission  which  the  Univer- 
sity is  to  fill  in  its  life.  And  the  more  recently, 
while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Students' 
Ai-my  Training  Corps  Committee^  as  acting  dean, 
and  chairman  of  the  faculty,  he  has  been  tested 
in  the  larger  atil'airs  of  University  administra- 
tion with  general  satisfaction  to  his  colleagues 
and  the  trustees. 

"Likewise,  President  Chase  is  characterized  by 
many  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  augur 
well  for  the  future.  He  is  easily  approached ; 
his  sympathies  are  broad  and  genuine  ;  he  grasps 
the  essentials  of  matters  quickly;  he  speaks  with 
clarity  and  distinction ;  he  is  tactful  in  his  deal- 
ings with  members  of  the  student  body  and  fac- 
idty;  and  in  the  important  administrative  duties 
of  his  office  has  )iroven  himself  to  be  a  thought- 
ful, judicious  executive.     Tn  the  community  and 


HOW   CONSOLIDATION  IS   AFFECTED   BY 
THE  BUDGET. 

Do  the  people  really  know  what  it  will  mean  to 
consolidate  the  small  districts?  Do  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  superintendents  i-cally  understand  the 
value  of  uniting  the  small  districts?  How  many 
understand  the  new  hn\'  so  well  that  the  following 
facts  can  be  presented  to  the  patrons? 

Three  small  districts  en:h  may  have  one  teacher 
who  may  receive  not  more  than  $70.00  per  month. 
No  high-s;'hool  subjects  can  be  taught.  Practically 
no  agriculture  and  domestic  economy  can  be  taught. 
Hut  combine  these  tliri>e  districts  into  one: 

1.  A  three-teacher  school  may  be  established. 

2.  If  as  many  as  twenty  pupils  can  be  maintained 
in  the  high  school,  a  principal  fm-  this  school  may 
1)^  jiaid  $125.00  per  month  out  of  State  and  county 
funds  for  six  months,  A  good  high  school  may  be 
established  and  agi'iculture  and  domestic  science 
may  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  value  not 
only  to  the  pujjils,  but  to  the  patrons  of  the  school. 

8.  If  at  first  enough  pupils  cannot  be  secured  in 
the  high-school  department  to  maintain  a  high 
school,  the  school  will  be  rated  as  an  elementarj' 
s;'hool  of  three  teachers,  and  the  principal  may  be 
paid  $100.00  per  month.  High-school  subjects  may 
be  taught  and  the  vocational  subjects  may  be  incor- 
porated also.  ' 

This  idea  was  presented  a  few  days  ago  to  the 
people  of  Davidson  County,  and  they  were  utterty 
astoni.shed  that  such  advantages  would  accrue  to  a 
group  of  communities  if  they  should  consolidate  and 
build  a  central  school.  As  it  is  now,  most  people  of 
a  coiurty  cannot  secure  high-school  advantages  with- 
out sending  their  children  to  some  other  district  far 
from  home.  They  will  be  helping  to  build  other 
communities  when  they  could  build  their  own  by 
having  a  community  school  large  enough  to  meet  all 
of  their  needs.  The  people  themselves  will  bring 
about  consolidation  whenever  they  feel  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  do  so,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teachers 
to  educate  the  people  and  lead  them  to  see  the  higher 
values  that  come  from  co-operation. 


AN  APPALLING  PREDICAMENT. 

"Astronomers  tell  us,'"  said  the  man  of  statistics, 
"that  an  express  train  moving  a  hundred  miles  a 
second  would  consume  several  million  years  in 
reaching  a  certain  stai'." 

The  other  man  sat  silent,  wrapped  in  thought. 

"Did  you  hear  me?"  asked  the  man  of  statistics. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  heard  you,"  responded  the  other, 
quietly.  "I  was  just  thinking  what  a  predicament 
a  cliap  would  be  in  if  he  should  miss  the  last  train 
and  have  to  wilk." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


Send  your  sulis  'ription  to-day. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WORKING  MEN 
AND  WOMEN. 

By  T.  E.  Browue. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  anx- 
ious to  inaugurate  part-time  and  evening  classes  in 
vocational  subjects  for  persons  above  fourteen  years 
of  age  engaged  in  anj^  trade  or  industry  in  the  State, 
provided  sufficient  numbers  can  be  enrolled  to  jus- 
tify the  organizing  of  the  class.  The  State  Board, 
from  State  and  Federal  funds,  will  pay  three-fourths 
the  cost  of  employing  a  teaclicr  or  teachers  to  give 
these  courses. 

The  part-time  classes  are  for  persons  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  over  M'ho  are  employed.  The  in- 
struction is  of  three  types — trade  extension,  -which 
gives  instruction  supplementing  their  daily  em])loj'- 
mcnt ;  trade  preparatory,  which  prepares  persons 
for  a  specific  trade  while  engaged  in  some  other  oc- 
cupation; and  general  continuation  classes,  Avhicli 
are  to  increase  the  general  intelligence  of  the  stu- 
dents. All  i)art-time  instruction  must  be  given  dur- 
ing the  working  day,  and  must  continue  over  a  ])e- 
riod  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hours. 

Evening-  Vocational  Schools  or  classes  are  for  per- 
sons sixteen  years  of  age  and  older  who  are  em- 
ployed in  gainful  occupations.  The  instruction  in 
evening  classes  is  all  trade  extension — that  is,  must 
parallel  or  supplement  the  daily  employment  of  the 
person  taking  the  course.  As  an  illustration,  a  group 
of  persons  working  in  a  cotton  mill  could  not  attend 
the  evening  class  and  study  machine  shop  or  elec- 
tricity, but  must  study  those  things  which  increase 
their  efficiency  as  mill  workers. 

North  Carolina  being  a  leading  cotton  manufac- 
turing State,  the  State  Board  is  anxious  to  organize 
a  large  number  of  classes  for  mill  workers  over  the 
State,  wherever  qualified  teachers  can  be  secured 
and  sufficient  interest  aroused. 

In  order  to  put  this  program  over,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  both  the  manage- 
ment and  mill  workers.  It  will  be  necessary  to  go 
into  the  mills  and  select  expert  craftsmen  to  give  the 
courses.  The  work  will  be  on  the  short-unit  plan. 
For  instanre,  twelve  lessons  in  cloth  analysis,  ten 
lessons  in  carding,  ten  lessons  in  loom-fixing  will  be 
given,  using  expert  workmen  to  give  the  short  ;inits, 
and  paying  them  so  much  a  night.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  any  other  trade  or  vocation  in  which  there 
is  a  demand  for  such  courses.  This  work  is  required 
by  the  Federal  act  to  be  done  in  co-operation  with 
the  public-school  system.  If  the  craftsmen  or  trades- 
men in  any  locality  desire  this  instruction,  if  they 
want  to  profit  from  this  apjiropriation,  made  espe- 
cially for  their  benefit,  they  should  see  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  their  town  or  county  and  have 
him  wi'ite  T.  E.  Browne,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for 
blanks  upon  which  to  make  application.  A  meeting 
should  be  held  to  ascertain  for  Avliat  trades  there  is 
need  of  training,  and  the  number  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  the  instruction.  We  hope  to  have  a  large 
number  of  classes  readv  to  begin  work  this  fall. 


GERTRUDE  HILL  MOORE— A  TRIBUTE. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hill  Moore  died  Thursday  morning, 
August  14,  1919,  at  Hazel  Wood,  Haywood  County. 
She  was  at  this  place  to  spend  a  month  on  a  visit. 
She  was  taken  sick  Avhile  there,  but  was  recovering 
nicelj',  when  she  died  suddenly  from  heart  failure. 

Miss  Moore  was  a  born,  as  well  as  a  trained, 
teacher.  She  spent  the  past  eleven  years  in  the  city 
graded  schools  of  Edenton.  Her  best  M'ork  was  done 
among  the  pupils  of  the  third  grade.  Many  a  pupil 
who  did  not  like  to  go  to  school  stood  in  awe  of 
Miss  Moore,  and  after  leaving  her  room  for  a  higher 
grade,  became  a  perpetual  admirer  of  her,  for  he 
had  won  over  himself  a  higher  standing  which  he 
at  one  time  thought  he  did  not  want  and  could  not 
attain.  All  her  pupils  have  always  had  a  decided 
opinion  of  M'iss  Moore.  None  escaped  her  eye,  and 
none  failed  to  be  held  to  the  task  aliead  of  him,  and 
in  such  a  way  that  he  felt  he  was  a  hero,  whether 
lie  wished  to  be  a  hero  or  not.  Both  types  of  pupils, 
good  and  bad,  received  inspiration  from  this  thor- 
ough teacher. 

She  was  an  unassuming,  strong.  Christian  eharac- 
ter,  fulfilling  every  duty  with  an  eye  single  to  an- 
other's glory,  seeking  for  herself  only  the  satisfac- 
toin  Avhich  comes  from  duty  Avell  performed. 

Her  education  was  receiA'ed  largely  under  private 
tutorage.  She  studied  at  Columbia  University  for 
several  summers,  and  studied  and  worked  in  art  as 
her  chief  hobbj-.  A  number  of  excellent  pieces  of 
art  was  produced  by  her  skill.  She  found  a  ready 
market  for  them. 

She  leaves  a  large  family  of  relatives  to  mourn 
her  loss,  but  the  largest  group  are  the  bovs  and 
girls  of  Edenton.  R.  H.  B. 


SIMPLIFIED  DEFINITION 

Tlie  Icaeher  asked  I  he  class  Ihe  nicaniiig  nf  Ihc 
word  "unaware,"  areordiiig  {<>  a  AVestern  news- 
paper. A  little  girl  raised  hei-  hand  and  gave  this 
modestly  phrased  definition:  ''Unaware  is  what  you 
l^nt  on  first  and  take  otf  last."    ■ 


USE  COUNTY  AGENTS. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

ing  with  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  city  schools?  That  is,  do  they  help 
to  enrich  the  course  of  study  by  aiding  the  teacher 
in  securing  new  material? 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  the  county  demon- 
stration agents  should  do.  How  many  of  them  could 
the  teacher  in  the  city  schools  as  well  as  the  rural 
schools  use? 

I.  He  encourages  community  co-operation. 

.  2.  He  promotes  improved  methods  in  crop  pro- 
duction. 

3.  He  introduces  more  and  better  live-stock. 

4.  He  assists  in  the  i^roper  management  of  farm 
bu.siness. 

5.  He  establishes  boys'  agricultural  clubs  and 
garden  clubs. 

G.  Pie  assists  in  marketing  and  distribution. 

7.  He  aids  in  the  control  of  animal  diseases. 

8.  He  works  for  the  eradication  of  plant  diseases. 

9.  He  helps  in  planning  the  construction  of  fai"m 
buildings,  poultry  houses,  barns,  silos,  pig  pastures, 
etc. 

10.  He  conducts  farmers'  meetings,  and  this  in- 
chules  lectures  on  how  to  keep  a  good  garden. 

II.  He  assists  in  county  and  community  fairs. 
12.  He  studies  soil   and    iilnns  for  crop  rotation. 

?]ver.v  school  in  tJu'  count.v  is  i-elaled  to  a  part  at 
least  of  these  duties,  njnl  conld  use  Avith  advantage 
to  the  commnnit\-  the  co-operation  of  the  coimty 
agents. 


Srplonibci'.  IIHI).] 
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News  ami  Comment  About  Books 


NOTKS  AND  C  )>IiME\T. 

An  interesting  feature  ot  McCail's 
Magazine  recently  has  been  stories 
for  cliildren.  It  is  the  plan  of  Mis; 
Boatty,  the  editor;  to  begin  with  ths 
new  year  a  page  of  children's  stories' 
especially  adajited  to  the  use  of  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  their  classej. 
This  should  prove  a  not  unwjl-^om? 
feature  to  very  many  teachers.  We 
shall  probably  be  able  to  club  Mc- 
Call's  with  Noi-th  C  Ji'oiiiia  Education 
and  send  both  magazines  ($1.0ii 
each)  to  one  addrsos  for  only 
$1.75. 

H      H      H 

In  a  conte.st  '\iding  August  3  0,  the 
'editorial  department  of  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  offered  a  prize  of  $2  50 
for  a  list  of  the  best  fifty  short  storien 
published  (in  either  books  or  maga- 
zines) between  January  1,  1900,  and 
•June  3  0,  1919,  in  the  United  States. 
More  than  two  stories  by  one  author, 
translations,  two-part  stories,  and 
stories  by  Kipling  and  O.  Henry  are 
excluded.  The  award  will  he  mads 
to  the  person  whose  list  most  nearly 
conforms  to  the  general  consensus  of 
all  the  lists  submitted. 

n    n    n 

A  most  useful  compilation  for  its 
purposes  has  been  published  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  En- 
gineering as  a  Style  Book  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  College  printing  and  in 
the  offices  and  English  classes  of  the 
College.  It  was  compiled  by  Dr. 
George  Summey,  Jr.,  with  the  ob.1ect 
of  standardizing  the  typography  of 
the  College  publications  and  improv- 
ing the  manuscript  work  of  the 
students.  This  very  useful  patiiph- 
let  was  published  in  June  as  Number 
1  of  Volume  IS  of  the  State  Collcse 
Record. 

It  is  said  that  while  he  was 
President,  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  150',- 
000  letters  from  the  White  House. 
They  were  written  to  kings  and  em- 
perors, statesmen,  historians  and 
authors,  explorers,  naturalists,  and 
others.  For  years  they  have  been 
reposing  in  his  files.  The  publica- 
tion of  letters  from  these  files  begins 
in  Scribner's  Magazine  for  September 
and  will  prove  to  many  readers  a 
highly  interesting  feature.  The  com- 
pilation is  made  by  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop,  who  worked  with  Colonel 
Roosevelt  over  his  plans  for  a  biog- 
raphy. 

II      H     It 

The  2  50  pages  of  the  Wentwo'th- 
Smith  Highei-  Arithmetic  (Ginn  & 
Company,  Boston,  $1.00)  contains 
as  much  arithmetical  meat  as  some 
books  twice  its  size.  This  is  attain- 
ed by  giving  attention  to  principles 
rather  than  to  the  mechanical  drill 
so    necessary    in    piirely    elem^alary 


work.  The  book  is  wisely  deii.gneit 
to  give  to  teachers  in  training  a 
broader  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  than  is  obtain- 
-ible  from  elementary  texts  and  to 
high  school  students  a  needed  re- 
view and  more  confident  grasp  of 
principles  and  their  applications  bt- 
'.'ui'e  they  enter  upon  their  life 
work.  Roots,  logarithms,  and  tl;3 
slide  rule  are  treated  in  2,S  jiageo 
of    supplementary    work. 

H    n    n 

ThG  annual  report  of  the  Gastonia 
Public  Library  by  Miss  Lottie  E 
Blake,  librarian,  indicates  that  thf' 
library  has  2,801  volumes,  has 
1,516  borrowers,  and  a  circulation  oi 
12,258  among  adults  and  a  juvenile 
circulation  of  9,241.  Fiction  and 
periodicals  composed  89  per  cent  of 
the  adult  borrowings:  stories  held 
amout  the  same  percentage  of  tlf^ 
juvenile  borrowings.  The  operatiu'j 
cost  was  $2,016.81,  or  72  cents  a 
volume.  This  is  too  high  a  rate  per 
volume;  the  library  should  have 
more  books,  two  or  three  times  what 
it  now  has.  The  cost  per  borrower 
was  only  $1.33,  which  does  not  seem 
high  for.  a  whole  year's  library  priv- 
ileges. 

II      11      tl 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  State 
Library  Commission  May  2  3,  Miss 
Mary  B.  Palmer  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Mrs.  Minnie  Leatherman  P.Ian- 
ton,  resigned,  as  'Secretary  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Commission.  Though 
coming  to  Raleigh  from  Atlanta. 
Miss  Palmer  is  well  known  in  North 
Carolina.  As  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  in  Charlotte  until 
June,  1918,  as  secretary  and  later 
as  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Association,  Miss  Palmer 
was  a  distinct  factor  in  the  library 
spirit  and  library  progress  of  the 
State  and  won  the  tgolden  appreci- 
ation of  her  fellow-workers.  She 
took  charge  of  her  new  work  August 
1.  Xorth  Carolina  Education  con- 
gratulates the  new  secretary  and  the 
cause  of  library  work  in  the  State, 
feeling  that  their  coming  together 
is  the  felicitous  meeting  of  devoted 
gifts  and   inviting  opportunity. 

H  H  H 
An  unusual  sort  of  bulletin  ha 
been  issued  by  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  till  ^ 
is  Great  Pictures  and  Good  Book-: 
How  to  .Get  Them  for  Country 
Schools  and  Country  Homes.  It  wa  ■. 
prepared  by  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  edi- 
tor of  the  Progressive  Farmer  and  .a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  divided  into  thre ; 
parts-  (1)  Rules  for  obtainir  r 
State  help  in  buying  pictures  fo  ■ 
rural  schools,  (2)  Great  books  fr>v 
.-omitry  readers,  old  and  young,    (3) 


Free  government  bulletins  and  how- 
to  get  them.  Including  the  order 
blanks,  it  contains  4  8  pages.  Twen- 
ty-one half-tone  pictures  with  de- 
scriptions give  some  idea  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  art.  Send  for 
this  bulletin  for  your  school,  take 
advantage  of  the  offers  in  it,  and 
then  tell  your  school  patrons  about 
it.  It  is  free.  Ask  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  to 
send  you  one. 


In  the  form  of  a  pad  with  per- 
forated Uavos,  Practical  Exercises  in 
Eiis'l-Kh  (Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
52  cents)  will  be  found  useful  in 
many  English  classes.  especially 
wheie,  as  it  should  be,  emphasis  is 
placed  on  practice,  drill,  reviews, 
and  tests.  More  than  a  hundred  ex- 
ercises, some  of  which  call  for  the 
crr.s.ruction  of  telegrams,  reports, 
cbecks,  and  simple  advertisements, 
provide  practice  in  the  fundamentals 
0;  grammar  and  the  correct  use  ot 
v>-oi-ds.  The  pad  is  designed  to  sup- 
plement and  fix  firmly  the  teaching 
of  tlie  text-book  and  not  to  take  its 
place.  These  exercise?  were  pre- 
Ijared  by  Roy  Davis,  professor  of 
English  in  the  Boston  University 
School    of    Business    Administration. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 


Social   Games   and   Group    Dances. 

A  Collection  of  Games  and  Dances 
Suitable  for  Community  and  Social 
Use.  By  J.  C.  Elsom  and  Blanche 
M.  Trilling.  53  illustrations  and 
many  music  scores.  Cloth,  2  5  8' 
pages.  Price,  $1.75  net.  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

A  practical  and  very  timely  book, 
describing  games  and  dances  suit- 
able for  almost  any  occasion  or  any 
social  group  of  people,  in  city  or 
country,  in  the  home,  or  in  school. 
They  are  intended  to  furnish  an  un- 
failing means  of  making  the  mem- 
bers of  a  group  feel  at  home  with 
each  other,  and  keeping  them  occu- 
pied in  diverting  and  wholesome 
ways.  These  games  possess  action 
and  humorous  and  dramatic  situa- 
tions, and  are  so  described  and  illus- 
trated that  they  can  he  easily  under- 
stood by  leader  or  idayers  them- 
selves. The  authors  have  tested 
teem  with  so  many  groups  and  under 
.=  uch  a  variety  of  conditions,  that 
their  directions  can  be  followed  with- 
out difficulty  or  confusion.  The  con- 
tents of  this  book  are  grouped  under 
such  headings  as  "Social  Mixers  and 
Acquaintance  Games.  Active  Games. 
pErlor  and  House-Party  Games, 
Games  with  Pencil  and  Paper,  Stunts, 
Group  Dances,  and  Singing  Games 
and  Dances  Especially  Adapted  to 
Children."  Few  readers  will  be  able 
to  resist  .the  alluring  text  and  illus- 
tiations,  and  all  will  find  something 
of  practical  value  in  this  instructive 
,!':ti;dc  to  social  case  and  enjoyment. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  XEWS  BRIEFS. 

At  the  Gary  High  School  a  boys' 
dormitory  is  being  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $18,635.  It  is  a  two-story  brick 
building. 

Mt.  Olivet  school,  between  Gas- 
tonia  and  Bessemer  City^  is  expect- 
ing to  have  ready  for  the  fall  term  a 
handsome  new  brick  building  cost- 
ing $4,300. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  Wo- 
man's Club,  Rocky  Mount  now  has  a 
public  library.  It  is  located  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Club  and  was  formal- 
ly opened  the  last  week  in  June. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pitt 
County  school  committeemen  was 
held  August  2  at  the  East  Carolina 
Teacher  Training  School  in  Green- 
ville. Nearly  150  farmers  and  busi- 
ness men  were  present  to  discuss 
their  school  problems. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  competent 
highway  engineers,  the  A.  &  E.  Col- 
lege has  created  a  department  of 
highway  engineering  as  a  sub- 
division of  the  civil  engineering  de- 
partment. Capt.  Harry  Tucker,  of 
the  10  5th  Engineers,  will  head  the 
new  department. 

Capt.  Roscoe  E.  Parker,  who  was 
Instructor  in  English  in  the  Cadet 
College  and  Assistant  Director  on 
the  administration  staff  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Letters  of  the  American  E.  F. 
University  at  Beaune,  Cote  D'or, 
France,  now  has  charge  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  Raleigh  High 
School.  Mrs.  Parker  (who  was  Miss 
Katherine  Staples,  of  Harrisonburg, 
Va.)  is  teacher  of  mathematics, 
which  position  she  held  while  Cap- 
tain Parker  was  in  France. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Grace 
Thomas,  supervisor  of  physical  in- 
struction in  the  city  schools,  June 
was  a  busy  month  on  the  play- 
grounds of  Durham.  There  were 
six  school  playgrounds  open,  four  at 
the  white  schools  and  two  colored. 
Of  the  white  schools  Edgemont  led 
with  an  attendance  of  1,040.  More- 
head  second  with  '862,  and  Puller 
third  with  711.  East  End  had  the 
largest  attendance  of  all,  1,133.  The 
total  attendance  for  the  month  was 
4,463. 

At  the  close  of  the  A.  &  E.  Sum- 
mer School  in  July  Dr.  W.  A.  With- 
ers, the  director,  announced  that 
there  were  a  hundred  more  full  six- 
weeks'  course  students  than  there 
were  last  year.  He  referred  with 
satisfaction  also  to  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  users  of  the  college 


library,  which  last  year  was  about 
25  a  day,  while  at  this  session  it  has 
averaged  over  2  50  daily.  On  their 
part  the  summer  school  students  ex- 
pressed great  pleasure  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  library  in  the  evenings  and 
of  the  invaluable  books  which  they 
had  been  enabled  to  use  to  such  pur- 
pose. 

Capt.  Charles  W.  Bagley,  formerly 
of  Moyock,  vfill  sail  for  England 
September  2  9  to  begin  his  studies 
under  the  Rhodes  scholarship  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  1917.  He 
volunteered  and  entered  service  from 
the  teaching  force  in  the  department 
of  French  at  Trinity  College  in  1917, 
went  to  France  as  a  captain  in  the 
8 1st  division,  and  after  the  armistice 
studied  at  the  Sorbonue  until  his 
return  home^  where  recently  he  was 
discharged.  He  will  remain  abroad 
three  years. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  North  Car- 
olina School  for  the  Deaf  at  Mor- 
ganton  and  of  the  superintendency 
cf  Prof.  E.  McK.  Goodwin  was  cele- 
brated August  2  7-31  by  a  great 
home-coming  reunion  of  the  scatter- 
ed alumni.  It  is  said  of  Superinten- 
dent Goodwin,  who  has  followed 
with  devotion  every  development  of 
the  school,  that  he  can  tell  the  exact 
number  of  brick  in  each  building 
and  give  the  name  and  address  and 
record  of  every  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  children  who  have  come  under  his 
instruction. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Gas- 
tonia  schools  in  June,  the  prize  for 
spelling  was  won  by  a  seven-year-old 
boy,  Robert  Barkley,  a  member  -of 
the  first  grade.  In  a  written  test  of 
one  hundred  words,  he  outspelled 
fifteen  hundred  other  pupils  of  the 
city  schools  and  made  a  perfect 
score,  spelling  every  w'ord  correctly. 
His  teacher.  Miss  Pearl  Gallant,  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Wade  Gallant,  of  Ral- 
eigh, won:  the  prize  of  ten  dollars  in 
gold  for  penmanship  in  her  room 
and  also  the  art  prize  for  the  most 
attractive  room.  Miss  Gallant  at- 
tended the  summer  school  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  specialized  in 
public  school  music  and  Palmer 
method  writing. 


Superintendent  Wray  Keeps  Busy. 

Supt.  Joe  S.  ■  Wray,  of  Gastonia, 
was  granted  a  leave  of  absenve  last 
fall  to  enter  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
overseas.  He  was  absent  from  Octo- 
ber until  the  middle  of  June,  while 
the  city  schools  were  most  acceptably 
managed  by  Principal  W.  P.  Grier. 
Since  his  return,  Supt.  Wray  has  not 


been  idle.  In  the  absence  of  his 
pastor  a  few  weeks  since,  he  occupied 
the  pulpit  and  spoke  to  the  people 
on  "The  Underweight,"  basing  his 
address  upon  observations  made  dur- 
ing his  overseas  service  and  empha- 
sizing the  necessity  of  bringing! 
America's  future  citizens  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  efficient  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  life.  Recently 
he  delivered  a  Sunday  afternoon  ad- 
dress to  a  Sunday-school  on  child 
life  as  he  saw  it  in  France  and  read 
a  letter  from  a  little  French  orphan 
girl  which  the  Sunday-school  had 
adopted.  ' 


Superintendent  Twenty-one  Years. 

The  Durham  Herald  for  Sunday, 
June  8,  was  a  splendid  educational 
number  devoted  to  the  public  school  , 
interests  of  Durham  County.  The 
story  of  the  work  of  Supt.  C.  W. 
Massey,  the  development  of  the  pub- 
lic school  spirit  of  the  people,  and 
the  progress  of  education  in  that 
county  for  the  last  21  years  foi'm 
a  stirring  chapter  in  the  State's  edu- 
cational history.  Called  from  his 
teacher's  desk  at  East  Durham  to 
the  county  superintendency  January 
4,  1898,  Mr.  Massey  has  seen  in  his 
]jresent  office  more  than  21  years  of 
continuous  service,  this  fact  alone 
being  an  eloquent  tribute  to  him- 
self, to  his  boards  of  education,  and 
to  his  teachers  and  people.  We  be- 
lieve that  no  other  superintendent 
in  the  State  has  so  long  a  term  of 
continuous  service  to  his  credit  or  a 
better  record   of  progress. 


IVew  High  School  Building  Cor  Heu- 
dersonville. 

Hendersonville  is  moving  to  issue 
school  bonds  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Noderman  place  in  that  city  and  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  high  school 
building  on  the  popular  site.  The 
location  is  ideal  for  a  school  build- 
ing, being  conveniently  located  to 
the  residential  district  of  the  town 
and  having  enough  depth  to  allow 
for  the  building  of  a  school  a  good, 
distance  from  the  street. 

Hendersonville  has  felt  the  need 
of  a  new  school  building  for  some 
time  and  it  is  believed  that  the  bond 
issue  will  pass  when  the  time  comes 
for  the  vote.  It  is  not  known  what 
jirice  the  authorities  are  planning  on 
building,  but  it  is  said  that  the  pres- 
ent tentative  plans  call  for  an  outlay 
of   between    $100,000   and    $200,000. 

A.  W.  Honeycutt.  who  has  recently 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools  in  Hendersonville,  has 
just  returned  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  summer  school.  He 
states  that  a  number  of  new  features 
are  to  be  introduced  into  the  schools 
of  Hendersonville  during  the  coming 
session.  One  of  the  features  will  be 
the  institution  of  vocational  training 
courses, 
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Another 

endorsement  of 

Victor  Educational  Supremacy 

A  few  of  the  many  institutions  of  learning  in  which  courses  in  Music  Appre- 
ciation were  given  this  summer  illustrated  with  the  Victrola  and  Victor  Records: 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City 
New  York  University,  New  York  City 
City  College,  New  York  City 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Western  Reserve  College  and 

Normal  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  111. 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Also  a  very  long  list  of  Normal  Schools  and  countless  County  Institutes. 

These  educators  in  charge  of  this  formidable  list  of  institutions 
have  taken  this  action  because  of  the  well  recognized  supremacy  of  the 
Victrola,  Victor  Records,  and  the  Victor  Educational  Plan. 

In  the  schools,  this  great  country  places  a  trust — the  responsibility 
of  directing  the  development  of  the  child  into  the  citizen. 

The  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  are  true  to  that 
trust  when  they  give  the  children  the  advantages  of  a  completely 
balanced  education,  the  practical  idealism  which  arouses  the  spirit, 

trains  the  mind,  and  develops  the  body. 

Equip  your  schools  with  Victrolas  and  Victor 
For  full  information,  write 


Girm  &  Company  Summer  School, 

Lake  Forest,  111. 
Silver  Burdett  Summer  School, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Silver  Burdett  Summer  School, 

Evanston,  111. 
New  Jersey  Summer  School, 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. 
Maryland  Summer  School, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 
Connecticut  Summer  School, 

Danbury,  Conn. 
School  of  Music,  Northampton,  Mass. 
State  Campaign, 

South  Dakota 


///f-  -=?? 


Records. 


Educational    Department 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


"HIS  MASTERS  VOICE" 


To  insure  Victor  quality  always  look  for  the  famous 
trademark     His  Master  s  Voice        It  is  on  all  pro- 
ducts of  the  Victor  TaHving  Machine  Company 


Victrola  XXV,  $90 

specially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

\\Vhen  the  Victrola  is  not  in  use,  the  horn  ; 
lean  be  placed  under  the  instrument  safe  j 
^  and  secure  from  danger,  and  the  cabinet 
can  be  locked  to  protect  it  from 
dust  and  promiscuous  use  by 
iiresponsibEe  people. 


.  V^ 
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To  Arkansas  in  a  Buga-j . 

With  no  utlier  than  a  horse-and- 
buggy  conveyance.  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Cole, 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Mid- 
dleburg  Farm  Life  School  for  two 
years,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cole, 
made  the  trip  from  Henderson  to 
Little  Rock  without  mishap.  They 
left  home  June  30  and  at  an  average 
of  28  1-2  miles  a  day  journeyed 
1,232  mlies.  They  stopped  four 
days  in  Asheville  to  rest  and,  after 
stopping  about  the  same  I'jngth  of 
time  in  Little  Rock,  resumed  their 
journey  to  their  home  300  miles 
awav   in    Northwestern   Arkansas. 


.Momoiia!   <iynuia.siuni    at    Trinity 
("ollego. 

An  aliiuuii  memorial  gymnasiiuu 
is  to  be  constructed  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege costing  over  $100,000.  In  its 
dome  will  be  set  1.02s  stars  in  mem- 
ory of  the  soldiers  who  went  out 
from  the  alumni.  Some  of  these 
stars  will  be  covered  with  gold  in 
memory  of  those  who  fell  in  battle 
or  died  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Daniels,  of  Dunn,  was 
granted  a  month's  vacation  by  his 
church  in  order  to  devote  his  time 
to  raising  funds  for  the  memorial. 
He  reports  that  nearly  $60,000  ha: 
been  raised  and  that  the  work  will 
probably  begin  in  the  early  fall,  as 
soon  as  the  plans  can  be  completed. 


Tlie  State   and   County   Council   at 
Cliapel  Hill. 

•  The  State  and  County  Council  to 
convene  at  Chapel  Hill  September  !'• 
will  be  a  notable  conference  of  pub- 
lic welfare  workers.  The  tentative 
program  indicates  that  it  will  be  o1 
value  to  school  attendance  ofRcers 
and  county  school  boards  and  super- 
intendents as  well  as  to  others  en- 
gaged or  interested  in  public  wel- 
fare work. 

The  address  of  welcome  will  be 
made  by  President  H.  W.  Chase  and 
the  conference  will  be  opened  by  an 
address  by  Governor  Bickett. 

Among  other  speakers  engaged 
are  Judge  Charles  N.  Feildson,  of 
.Savannah,  Ga.,  whose  subject  will  be 
"Practical  Work  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  and  Probation  Officer;"  Amos 
W.  Butler,  of  Indiana,  secretary  of 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections;  and  Dr.  Allen  W. 
Freeman,  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Ohio. 


l""ine  School  Gardens   in  .\sh<-vilU'. 

The  school  garden  directors  of 
Asheville  in  visiting  the  home  gar- 
dens to  judge  them  have  found  many 
tine  gardens.  Many  of  the  young 
gardeners  have  persevered  in  plant- 
ing, spraying,  weeding  and  replant- 
ing. To  this  type  of  gardener  has 
come  a  bountiful  harvest. 


The  early  cabbage  is  nearly  over. 
Most  of  the  school  garden  children 
planted  at  least  eight  cabbage  plants 
and  the  six  to  eight  heads  which 
they  have  gathered  have  well  repaid 
I  hem  for  their  efforts. 

The  Board  of  Trade  arranged  for 
an  exhibit  to  be  held  the  1.5th  and 
.1  6th  of  August  and  provided  prizes 
a.''    follows: 

Five  dollars  for  the  best  general 
exhibit.  Both  adults  and  children 
may  compete  tor  this.  Two  and  ;■ 
lialf  dollars  for  the  best  children's 
e.xhibif,  best  as  to  jjerfection.  uni- 
formity and  variety;  one  doMar  for 
the  next  best  exhibit;  one  dollar  for 
the  best  single  exhibit  and  a  Flower 
Guide  for  the  second  best  single  e\- 
himit. 


ter  and  the  local  alumni  association. 
"Soldiers'  Day"  in  Wake  Forest 
closed  with  a  big  ijicui;'  supper  on 
the  campus. 


A  reunion  for  the  returned  sol- 
diers was  held  on  the  Wake  Fores', 
campus  Tuesday  afternoon,  August 
2  0.  It  was  planned  and  -larried 
through  by  the  local  Red  Cross  chap- 


TKACHEKS  WAXTED 
$100  to  $150  MONTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  comin-;;- 
U.  S.  Government  examinations. 
1920  Census  requires  thousands 
clerks.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life,  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from 
$1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  imme- 
diately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
K  22  6,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  open  and  giv- 
ing many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 

Thomas'  Blanks  for 
Written  Spelling 

Adopted  in  five  states;  widely 
used  everywhere. 

Recognized  as  the  best. 

A  complete  record  of  pupils' 
daily  work  preserved;  progress  can 
be  noted;  penmanship  improved 
SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

PRICE  TO  PUPILS   5c 

JOXRS   SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 
(OIA-^IBLV,  S.  C. 


WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


Bufr  Buck 


BlnJii 


A  given  amount  of  money  pur- 
chases far  less  than  it  did  four 
years  ago;  still,  you  may  buy  for 
your  school  or  for  your  personal 
use  this  ^'Supreme  Authority/' 
containing  hundreds  of  the  I^ew  Words, 
including  war  terms  (a  better  book  than 
in    1914)    at   no   increase    in   price. 

The  New  International  is 
as  necessary  in  the  school 
room  and  in  the  teacher's 
library  as  a  clock  is  in 
the  home. 

Ask  for  the 

Merriam         \* 
Webster 

Help  your  pupils  to  form  early  the 

Dictionary  Habit 

Write  for  Free  Booklets  to  Teachers ; 

"What  Fun  to  Flay  Merriam-rtietionary  Games," 

"  Unlocks  the  Door."      "Uog-Day  Club," 

G.&  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  pubHc  schools  of  North  Cart  lina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Kellogg's  Improved  Class  Register 

With  Burleson's  Labor-Saving-  Grading  Tables 

The  simplest  and  most  complete  Class  Register  jtublislied.  .^ves  tinu',  i)Mimotos  s\sit'm,  uni- 
formity and  accuracy  in  tlie  keeping  of  class  records. 

The  tables  are  arranged  like  interest  tables,  and  they  enable  the  teaiher  to  determine  quickly 
;ind  accurately  the  grade  and  standing  of  an>   tmpil  any  day  in  the  month. 

The  school  which  onco  adopts  a  uniform  system  of  grading  based  on  Kellogg's  Register  will 
never  abandon  it. 

Adnifted  to  all  schools;  very  simple;  establishes  uniformity;  preserves  unifoi-niity ;  a  ]m\verful 
niitiiral  incentive;   c:in  be  used  with  any  system. 

Price  35c,  Delivered 

Gret  Our  New  Catalog 

JONES  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 


S.'pleiuber,  IDl'J.] 
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The  Campaign  lor  TliiiK. 

State  Superintendent  E.  C.  Brooks 
has  sent  out  letters  to  the  directors 
of  botli  state  and  county  scliools,  «m- 
phasjzing  the  threefold  purpose  of 
the  campaign  in  the  schools: 

1.  To  give  the  child  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  specific  facts  and  un- 
derlying principles  of  thrift. 

2.  To  train  the  child  in  the  habits 
of  conservation  and  the  wise  use  of 
all  resources. 

3.  To  create  through  the  schools  a 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  thrift 
and  economy  and  through  this  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  cultivate  the  na- 
tional habit  of  thrift. 

"This  subject  should  find  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  schools,"  says 
Dr.  Brooks,  "and  the  children  should 
be  taught  not  only  to  save  but  to 
economize.  The  summer  schools  and 
institutes  this  year  should  give  spe- 
cific instruction  to  the  teachers  how- 
to  ^make  this  lesson  effective.  The 
national  government  is  now  publish- 
ing bulletins  on  'How  to  Teac'u 
Thrift,"  and  giving  suggested  lessons. 
These  will  be  sent  to  you.  At  least 
two  lessons  each  week  should  em- 
phasize this  subject." 

Some  practical  results  of  the  gov- 
ernment's campaign  for  thrift  are  be- 
ing reported  by  Miss  Mary  Shotwell, 
field  director  for  North  Carolina  of 
the  Educational  and  Rural  Division. 
"One  day,"  says  Miss  Shotwell,  "I 
was  waiting  at  a  junction  for  a  train 
to  go  to  Oxford.  A  little  girl  came 
up  and  asked  if  I  wanted  to  see 
something  interesting.  She  then  led 
me  to  a  nice  bit  of  wood  and  in  a. 
few  minutes  showed  eleven  of  the 
prettiest  pred  thoroughred  pigs  I 
saw.  She  explained  that  she  got 
the  mother  from  a  national  bank  and 
that  she  was  to  give  two  of  the  pigs 
back  to  the  bank  to  pay  for  the 
mother.  'I'm  going  to  keep  them,' 
she  said,  'until  they  are  six  weeks 
old  and  then  sell  them  for  $10' 
apiece,  and  buy  War  Savings  Stamp.^ 
with  the  money.'-  " 


Dedication  of  the  new  school 
building  was  a  part  of  the  com- 
mencement program  at  Angler. 


The  town  of  Stanley,  in  Gaston 
County,  is  soon  to  hav©  a  new  $12,- 
50  0  school  building.  Funds  were 
provided  by  a  bond  issue. 


Sixteen  members  of  the  Elon  Col- 
lege faculty  have  studied  during  the 
summer  in  the  schools  of  Northern 
and  Western  universities,  and  will 
all  of  them  reach  the  college  by  Sep- 
tember 1st,  so  as  to  get  their  depart- 
ments in  readiness  for  the  opening  on 
the  10th.  A  pleasing  feature  to  oc- 
cur soon  after  the  opening  will  be 
an  evening  given  over  to  these  six- 
teen faculty  members,  during  which 
they  will  tell  their  experiences  of 
the  lighter  vein  during  the  siimmer. 


UNEMPLOYED  TEACHERS 

If  for  any  reason  you  have  not  ac- 
cepted work  for  the  present  session 
write  me.  Many  unexpected ,  vacan- 
cies occur  all  during  the  winter. 
There  are  also  many  schools  which 
do  not.  open  until  late.  Overflow 
teachers  are  constantly  needed  some- 
where; we  can  generally  tell  you 
where.  It  open,  write  for  informa- 
tion about  the  numerous  vacancies 
now  listed. 

W.  H.  JONES,  Mgi-. 

COLUJrBIA,   S.   C. 


Qj(vkVf&<Jf\c>c\.^2^^ 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40/^ 
reduction  if  -we  have  a  secondhand  copy).'  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards,  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  new pr  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books,  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  if 
salable  with  us.  Send  list  for  our  offer. 
BARNES  and  NOBLE.  Inc.,  Suc'rs to  HINDS&NOBLE 
31-33-35  West  tsth  Street  New  York  Citi 


HOME    STUDY High    .Sohool,    College, 

Business  and  Profes- 
siomtl  Degree  Courses.  Eighth  Yoar.  Catalog 
Free.  Teachers  Professional  College,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


Webster's  History  Series 

Welbster's  Ancient  History 

From  prehistoric  times  to  the  Ag-e  of  Charlemagne. 

Webster's  Early  European  History 

From  jireliistoric  times  to  the  seventeentli  century. 
Webster's  European  History,  Part  I, — Ancient  Times 

The  Ancient  Histoi-y  section  of  the  above  book. 

Part  II. — Medieval  and  Early  Modern  Times 

From  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Part  III.— Modern  Times. 

From  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  present. 

Webster's  Medieval  and  Modern  History. 

From  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  present. 

Webster's  Readings  in  Ancient  History 
Webster's  Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modern  History 
D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


Uoston 


PUBLISHERS 


New  York 


Chicago 


Steel  Furniture  Company 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  High  Grade  School  Furniture 

We  are  in  position  to  equip  your  Schools 
throughout  and  will  greatly  appreciate  the 
privilege  of  figuring  with  you  on  your 
requirements  along  our  line. 

Service,  plus  Quality  and  Reasonable  Prices, 

OUR  MOTTO. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  PRICES. 


Law^ton  D«  eJordan 

SOUTHERN  REPRESENTATIVE 

205  Trust  Building,  P.  O.  Box  855,  ::  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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"Chai'lottc  Sets  a  PrecedenC." 

The  subjoined  letter  under  the 
caption  quoted  above  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  20: 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  seven  members  of  the  School 
Board  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  cultured 
men  who  are  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive lines  of  work,  have  given  to 
their  twenty-odd  high  school  teach- 
ers a  check  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Columbia  University  Summer  School. 
ELIZABETH  HOYLE  RIJCKER. 

New  York,  August  IG,  1919. 


weeks  in  school  and  two  weeks  out.  There  is  more  demand  for  boys  anfl 
The  50-50  work  is  directed  by  a  girls  with  this  special  business  train- 
teacher  selected  for  special  fitness  ing,  for  offices  and  stores,  than  can 
and  preferably  with  actual  business  be  met.  The  Greensboro  business 
experience  who  is  called  the  co-ordi-  men  were  attracted  by  the  idea  and 
nator.  There  are  now  11  or  12  put  a  number  of  questions  to  the 
schools  doing     work     of     this  kind.  speaker. 


H.V.f-tiiiu"    at    School    and    Half-time 
at  Work. 

At  a  luncheon  meeting  a  few 
weeks  ago,  the  Greensboro  Rotarians 
listened  with  lively  interest  to  a 
description  of  a  recent  development 
in  public  education  by  William  H. 
Hayward,  principal  of  the  Theodore 
Roosevelt  high  school,  in  New  York. 
TliiB,  said  ifr.  Hayward.  is  known  as 
co-operative  work,  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  50-50  work,  also  as  in- 
and-out  worlf.  It  was  begun  at 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  in 
New  York,  some  four  years  ago.  Mr. 
Hayward  was  at  that  time  in  the  fac- 
ulty.    This  is  a  girls'  school. 

In  the  co-operative  work  pupils  in 
business  courses  divide  their  time, 
one-half  in  school  and  the  other  in 
business     offices;      at     present     two 


A  Wonderful  Record 

We  have  lliiis  fiir  offered  tliese  new  Readers  (The 
t'lidd's  World)  to  nine  States.  All  but  one  have 
adopted  them  in  \\ii()le  or  in  i)avt — three  as  liasal, 
five  as  supph'nientary.*  There  has  been  nothing- 
like  it  in  the  history  of  Readers. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


*Texas.  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  South  Caro- 
lina. Arkansas.  West  Virginia,  Florida. 


GINN 

, ,,  .andII    ,  .- 


^M^ 


A  New  Supplementary  Reader 

for 

Intermediate  and  Upper  Grammar  Grades 


SMITH'S  NUMBER  STORIES  OF  LONG  AGO 

l^ndeniably  this  is  something  new.  Even  the  boy  wlio  does  not  "like"  arithnietie  Avill  want 
to  solve  the  puzzles  and  the  fascinating  problems  that  have  ehiillenged  boys  for  twenty  centuries. 

Smith's  Xnmber  Stories  of  Long  Ago  is  a  story  of  the  history  of  luuiibers.  It  begins  witli 
the  story  of  Ching  who  liad  tliree  turtles  but  eould  only  eounl  (o  two,  An-am  who  could  count 
his  sheep  to  tliree,  and  ilenes  who  eoulil  proudly  count  to  four  when  he  told  of  the  trees  by  the 
hanks  of  th('  Nile.  There  are  tales  of  boys  of  long  years  ago  who  learned  to  write  tigui-(>s  on 
damp  clay,  and   tu  make   puzzles  as  Titus  did  ■with  his  Roman   numi'rals:  as  well  as  many   others. 

Illustrated  folder  loill  be  sent  on  raiuest 

GINN  AND  COMPANY    :    PUBLISHERS 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Scpt.Miib.M',  lltl!). 
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STRONG  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS 


I'EAKSOX   AXD   Sl'ZZALLO'S   ' 
JOSSEXTIALS  OP  SPKLMXC— Just  Published. 

Based  on  wide  and  scientific  investigation  ot 
tlie  spelling  problem.  It  teaches  only  the  essen- 
tiiil  words  and  gives  more  drill  than  most  other 
spellers.  Thoroughness  and  practicality  are 
leading  features. 

I'KAJRSOX   AXD  KIRCHAVEY'S 
ESSENTI.ILS  OF  EXGIilSH 

Even  punctuation  is  made  interesting  in  these 
books;  they  correlate  English  work  with  the 
life  of  the  school  and  provide  not  only  an  abund- 
ance of  material  but  also  frequent  reviews  anti 
drill. 

.STORY  HOVIl  HEADERS 

The  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  the  easily  drama- 
ti:;ed  stories,  the  uncommon  and  artistic  illus- 
trations, the  large  print,  the  short  sentences, 
and  the  well-organized  content  method  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  this  series  is  so  widely  used. 


r.HIGHAJI    AXD    McFARIjAXE'.S 
ESSEXTHLS  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  only  geographies  which  are  new  through- 
out. In  their  beautiful  maps,  treatment  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  unusual  illustrations  and 
teaching  aids  they  are  unequaled.  The  North 
Carolina  Supplement  offers  much  interesting  and 
valuable  information. 

It  ART'S  SCHOOL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  UXITED  STATES 

Written  in  a  simple  yet  vivid  style,  this  new 
history  for  upper  grammar  grades  gives  a  clear 
account  of  our  relations  with  other  countries, 
shows  the  development  of  our  social  life  and 
customs,  and  the  results  of  the  wars  in  which 
we  have  engaged. 

SERL'S   LANGUAGE   LESSOXS 

Primary — For  3iicl  and  3r(l  year.*. 
Intermediate — For  4th,  5th  and  6th  years. 

In  this  series  the  lessons  are  very  simple  and 
not  above  the  grades  for  which  they  are  intend- 
ed. Essential  facts  are  taught  thoroughly — ■ 
through  dictation,  reproduction  and  original 
composition. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 

Represented  by  W.  G.  PRIVETTE.  Raleigh,  \.  C. 


NEW  GEOGRARHIES 

Do  you  want  your  pupils  to  have  geogTaphies  this  fall  that  doscribe  the  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  of  1914:  and  before?  Geography  is  a  live  sub.jeft,  but  it  is  not  easily  kept  alive  Avith  dead 
text-books.  In  your  text-books  are  such  new  countries  as  Poland,  Finland,  Ukraine,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  and  Jugo-Slavia  desi/ribed  in  the  text  and  sliown  on  the  ntaps?  Or  are  your  pupils  going 
to  study  about  Austria-Hungary,  the  Russian  Empire,  and  other  antiquities? 

EUROPE  IN  1919 

The  Tarr  and  McMurry  New  Geographies  are  kept  up  to  date.  The  1919  edition,  out  Septem- 
ber 1st,  contains  the  new  information  teachers  and  pupils  want — not  in  a  supplement  contradict- 
ing the  text,  but  right  where  it  is  needed.  The  treatment  of  eastern  Eitrope  has  been  rewritten 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  present  time — also  the  treatment  of  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  new 
maps  also  show  the  new  conditions. 

THE  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

Adoption  by  a  nia.iority  of  the  States  having  State  adoptions,  and  for  a  ma.jority-  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  cottntry,  makes  this  a  really  national  series  of  geographies — the  only  series  rec- 
ognized as  modern  in  both  method  and  content. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

64-66  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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■  It   .Lli!: 


A.ppar^!us  IVIADE  to  USE 

in  School  LabopatoFle^ 

not  n^cpely  to  SELI.. 

Our  Catalogs  Yours  for  the  Asking 

a    \    J?    Apparatus.  Soils,  Fertilizers,  Crop  Materials,  Field  Instruments.  Project 
-i*-  .        Records  tor  AGRICULTURE,  especially  for  Smith-Hughes  Schools. 

ii  "D   99    Incubators,    Sterilizers,    Microscopes,    Prepared    Slides.    Preserved    Ma- 
-D  terials,  Anatomical  Models  and  Biological  Glassware,  etc. 


i6  f^  99     A  complete  list  of  Chemicals,  Dry  Stains, -Solutions,  Rocks  and 
V-'  .Minerals. 


<<  /^  ?>     Apparatus  and  Laboratory  Equipment  for  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
vJ  Physical  Geography  and  other  Laboratory  Supplies. 


W.  M.  WELCH  SCIENTIFIC  COMPANY, 

>Iannfactureis,  Inipoilors  ;iii(l  Kxpoiteis  of  Scientific  .\ppaiatus 

1516  Orleans  Street  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Te.stlng  Macliine,  New  All->Ietal  Desisii,  for  measuring  the  tensile  strength  of  wire. 
May  be  used  in  either  an  upright  or  horizontal  position.  The  uprights  are  nickel- 
plated  steel  rods  firmly  supported  by  a  heavy  cast-iron  case.  An  ingenious  automatic 
gripping  device  stops  the  indicator  at  the  breaking  point,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
possibility  of  error  in  reading.  Complete  with  heavy  spring  balance  reading  to  15 
kilograms  and  3  0  pounds. 


Revised  Editions  of 
Aldine  Reading 

'THE  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  in  the  light  of  the 

•"■    most  modern,  most  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagogj^  retaining  all 

the  best  features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new,  attractive,  scientific 

features  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  progressive 

teacher.    The  series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  four  years  under  the  following  titles : 

PRIMER,  Revised  Edition  1916:  BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  TWO,  Revised 
Edition  191S:  BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  WIS,  Pupil's  Edition;  BOOK  THREE,  Re- 
vised Edition  19 IS,  Teacher's  Edition;  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919,  Pupil's  Edi- 
tion ;  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919,  Teacher's  Ediiion;  LEARNING  TO  READ-A 
MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  Revised  Edition  1918. 

Tlic  Revised  ilaimal  is  nmre  extended  and  coniprelieiisive  tliaii  tlie  did  edition,  and  takes  tip  in 
more  detail  the  lessons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving'  suggestions  whicli  are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  the  inexperienced.  While  the  Manual  stops  with  Book 
Two,  the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Four  contain  many  instructions,  hints  a-nd  sugges- 
tions to  the  teaclier  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  eaeii  lesson  in  tlie  books,  wliic'h 
Ihemselves  contain  a  valuable  new  feature  in  the  (|uestions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  uiuler  the 
title,  Learning  to  Study  and  Think. 

NEWSOIM  &  COX4PAIVY 

T3  FIFTH  AVENFUE        :        :        :        :        ISJEW  YORK 


J^cplpmhor,  liHit. 
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"PKKMODKLLO" 

The  Pei'iuaiii'iit   ^lodeMn^-  Clay — 

Works  Iiik<*  .Magic 

A  new  Modflini;  Clay  ihat  .srts-  and  b?t  nines 
becomes  hard  us  stone  u-'thnut  p-  in;/.  Oj>ens 
up  new  jirnblems  in  i'limury  Hand  Work,  jew- 
elry work,  bead  vork,  for  all  grades  and  High 
Seliools.  Send  for  Circular.  Sample  lound 
can,  i-ostpaid,  60c. 

"MODEIilT" 

This  is  an  ind  ■slruetiiilo  Wax  IModeling  Clay 
tliiil    always   stays   soft.      lOstiiaid.    in-r   pound. 

A    Dc€<>!;itiv<»   Air-Dryinjii;   Knanicl 

An  Art  EnaTiel  f  :r  me  on  To>s,  Fiirniture, 
China,  Glass,  etc.  A  new  color  medium.  Ee- 
qwv  €ft  no  fi-in-y  Snd  f:^  Cr.l  jr  Card  and  Cir 
cnlar.  Comple'e  outfil,  eintaining  6  cans  of 
"F]namelar,'"  ^hi'll'c  liriuhcK,  elc,  in  woodon 
liox,   postpaid.   $n.00 

*'STIXiT"    PASTK 

**TIio   Stiiki<'Nt    Vixste  in   Town" 

A  combinafioTi  rf  paste  and  Glue.  Ideal  for 
all  school  woik  Th"  ehenjjest  because  the  best. 
Put  up  in  4  n/.,  tubes,  also  in  tin  cans  from 
U   pint  to  1  gallon. 

"KXGiNKX"    PAPKKS 

lieautiful  and  inex} tensive  uncoutfd  E^':n\u- 
piip'Ts  for  I'aner  Cutting.  Poster  Work,  Kin- 
dergartens and  all  Industrial  Art  Work,  con 
tnining  21  Sfnrxlardizcil  colors :  3  ]irimary.  3 
binary  and  \'l  crayed  colors,  black  and  white. 
The  (hlnina  — not  an  imitation  ! 

S<*ncl  for  Free  Booklet  of  Samples 
*'I'KiSMO"   PAPERS 

New  roainl  piijx-rs  for  Industrial  Art  and 
Kindergarten  work.  12  spectrum  colors  with 
2  shades  and  2  tin's  of  each;  12  grayed  colors 
neutral  gra> .  bl.ick  and  white — 75  Stnmlard- 
izi'd  colors   in   all. 

S«'n<l  foi*  Fi'oe  Booklet  of  Samples 


Adopted  by  the  State   of  North 
Carolina. 

GRAPHIC     DRAWING    BOOKS 

Are  You  Usmg  Them? 

Thcsv  are.  the  latest  and  befit  "Draw- 
inn  BoolcH."  For  this  rca-aon,  they  were 
adopted  bii  the  North  Carolina  State 
Boa  I  d  of  Education.  You  cannot  do 
i/our  beitt  work  in  Drawing  without 
thrfr  books  in  th>'  hand«  of  the  Chil- 
li C7i.  Cu  tivate  the  Chi'dren's  taste  in 
('(I  0--  and  Design.  Art  has  an  actual 
"Cash    Value." 

fl^i^ht  books  for  Flight  Grades.    Order 

of  the  \orth  Carolina  State 

I>ei>ositoiy. 


**PRANG   DRAWIN(;    PAPERS" 

'A  Pi'ang  Paper  to  Meet  Every  Xeod" 

Cream  Cross  Section 
Black  Cross  Section 
Bogus  Drawing  Paper 
Mechanical  Drawing 
"Ricene"'  Tracing  I'ajpcr 

Sample   Books   of  these   l*apers   senl 

Free  to  Teachers. 


Cream  Manila 
Gray  Manila 
\Miite  Water  Color 
Gray  Cross  Section 
White  Cross  Section 


'CONSTRUCTION    PAPERS' 


invr 

ir:fui 


Tl'.ese  "Prang  Const  rncti')n  Pa) 
been  famous  for  yer.rs.  Jladr  in  "J 
colors. 

Send    for    Free    Booklet    of    Saniphvs 

witli  Tjjitest  I*vict's. 

"l*rang'  Products"  do  not  disappoint. 
Order  Now. 

REED   AND   RAFFIA 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  of 
Sizes  and  Prices, 


"PRANG   WATER   COLORS" 

'The  First — and  Still  the  Standard" 


Brushes: 

No.  6,  per  doz $0.60 

No.  7.  jier  doz .80 

No.   8.   per  d03__      .90 
No.  10.   per  doz_   1.40 

Stencil: 
No.  5,  per  doz__$1.00 

No.   7.  per  doz 1.20 

"Liquid  Tempera" 
Colors : 
Id    12    colors,    per 
bottle .20 


Water  Color  Boxes : 
Box   No.  3A__$0,.'5() 

Box    No.   5 .40 

Box    No.    8 .40 

Box    No.    1G_-   1.00 
fefills: 

For  Boxes  1  and  3A, 

doz.  cakes_-$0.36 

For  Boxes  8  and  16, 

doz.  half  pans      .36 

For  box  No.  a,  doz. 

whole  pans.       .48 

"Temperine"  : 

Individual  size,   per  bottle $0.20 

Class   size,   per  bottle .40 

"PRANC;   CRAYONS" 

**Quality  Colored  Ci'ayons  for 
School  Use" 

Art    Education    Crayons: 

Box    Ko.    1 — Per  box $0.10 

Box   No.   - — -Per  box ,15 

Crayonex : 

No.    3 — 8   colors,  per  box $0.10 

Box    No.  36 — 6   colors,   per  box_ 


Box   No. 

Box   No. 
■■f.t"ikx: 
Tinx   No. 
Prx'    Nn 


4 — 16   colors.  ])er  box.. 
-per  box   


•J\- 


■rnvons   to   bnx-- 
erayons   to  box_ 


.08 
.15 

.15 

.15 
.20 


"STICK    PRINTING    sn*PLIES" 

Are  >our  children  learning  Design  and  Color 
bv  ".Stick  Printing*  I  As  easy  and  debghtful 
as  I  la-.  AVp  carry  a  complete  line  of  sticks, 
'j::ds.  dve,  etc.     Send  for  special  circular. 

Set  No  1.  containing  6  sticks,  3  color  cajis 
n    cardboard   box.    iiostpaid,.    15c. 

Send  for  Si>eciai  Circular. 

PINE    NEEDLES    FOR    BASKETRY 

The  New  Material  for  All  Kinds 

of  WeAA^ing. 

From  10  to  15  inches  long.  Selected  and 
cured  by  us.  Special  illustrated  circular  on 
"Pine  Needle  Basketry"  free.  Price  of 
Needles,   postpaid,   i)er  pound,    noc 


HE  PRANG  COMPANY,  1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago;  30  Irving  Place,  New  York 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C, 

BO>'  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE   DESKS 
KECITATIOX    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

S^VEEPING    POWDER 
FLOOR  OIL 
CRAYON 


BLACKBOARnS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LARORATORY   DESKS 
ROOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   CASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
>LAPS 
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ovetl  Semi-Steel  Desk — 

1919  Model 

School  Furniture  and  School  Supplies 

CAISf  A^AKE  IIVIIVIEDIAXE  SHIPIVIEINX 

Sampson  County  Board  of  Education  recently  placed  order  for 
this  desk  for  entire  county,  approximately  83  schools.  This  desk 
is  recognized  as  the  highest  type  of  Semi-Steel  School  Desk  ever 
manufactured,  the  only  Semi-Steel  Desk  on  the  market  today 
•with  the  famous  ball-bearing  hinge.  No  other  school  desk  is 
made  with  so  good  a  hinge,  and  this  same  liinge  is  only  iised  on 
the  highest  grade  of  opera  chairs.  Let  our  representative  call 
on  you  and  sliow  you  this  higli-t.ype  desk  before  placing  y<nir 
order. 

Our  Tubular  Steel  Combination  Desk  is  more  in  di'Uiand  tlum 
ever  before,  as  the  quality  and  construction  of  this  desk  is  far 
superior  to  any  other  steel  desk  manufactured.  Let  us  send  yini 
a  special  circular  and  prices  before  placing  your  ordci-. 

VIRGORLAXE  BLACKBOARD 

Best  Composition  Blackboard 
manufactured.  Used  in  more  than 
SO  per  cent  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  tlie  South.  Js 
not  an  experiment ;  has  been  used 
successfully  for  tlie  past  fifteen 
years.  Made  3,  31/2.  and  4  feet 
wide.  Any  length  \ip  to  12  feet. 
In  both  black  and  green.  Write 
for  sample  today. 

Can  also  furnish  Hyloplate,  Slated  Cloth,  and  A-No.-l  Hand-shaved  Slate 
Blackboard. 

Get  our  samples  and  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 

Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating  System 

Best  for  School  Use 


Auditorium  Chairs. 

Opera   Chairs. 

Portable  Chairs. 

Folding  Chairs. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science,  Laboratory  Furniture 
and  Drawing  Equipment. 

Recitation  Seats  and  Tablet  Arm 
Chairs. 

Bookcases — Sectional  and  School- 
room. 


Teachers'   Desks,   Tables   and 
Teachers'   Chairs. 

Floor  Oils  and  Disinfectants. 

Paper  Towels  and  Sanitary  Sup- 
plies. 

Educational   Supplies,   such   as 
Composition    Books,    Tablets, 
Lead  Pencils,  etc. 

Laboratory  Equipment  lor  Gen- 
eral Science;  also  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 


Wire  Window  Guards  and  Steel 
Door  Mats. 

Dictionaries  and  Dictionary  Hold- 
ers. 

Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Kin- 
dergarten Supplies. 

Window  Shades,  all  kinds.  Write 
for  prices. 

Stage  Curtains  and. Scenery. 

Bells,   Clocks,   and   Thermometers. 


Every  Article  for  Schools  and  Colleges.     Write  today  for  our  latest  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


200O  W.  Marshall  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Box  200  Raleigh,  N.  C 
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NORTH  CAROLIIMA 

EDUCATION 

A.  cJournal  of  Education,  Rural  F'rc'^   <>ss, 
and  Civic  Bettcpmcnt  <. 


Vol.  XIV.      Mo.    2. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.  OCTOBER.  1919. 


Price  :     */a  -^  Ycsp 


IN  THIS  NUMBER: 

Rulings  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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Elements  of  General  Science,  Revised 

By  O.  W.  CALDWELL,  Columbia  Umversity,  and  W.  L.  EIKENBERRY,  Unwersity  of  Kansas 

This  Icxthook  cmbodii's  tlio  latest  ideas  and  i)riiiciples  in  jrencral  suieni-e  tiiat  have  lieen  aeeord- 
ueneval  acceptanee.  General  seienee  as  a  liigli-sehool  snbjeet  siiould  not  he  ])i-esented  in  a  t'vair- 
ntary  Ava^-  as  so  luueh  geolog}-,  physics,  biology,  and  chemistry — as  distinct  segments  of  the  iMini- 
'te  circh'  ot  scientific  ])henomena.  It  sliould  be  presented,  ratlier.  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
pil's  Isolation  lo  these  natural  phenomena  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  his  everyday 
•es.  It  is  from  this  latter  point  of  view  that  the  autiiors  treat  tin'  subject. 
That  the  l>oiik  meets  the  needs  of  today  is  sliown  by  its  wide  nuc  thnnighout  tlie  cnunirv 
rtli  Carolina  tln^  followiiii;-  plares  having  a  poimlaticin  nf  l!.()(i(l  or  nver  ai'e  using  it: 


experi- 


Aslieville 
Edpnton 
Elizabetli   City 

Slate  N<irmal   Schodl 
(iohlslioro 
Graliam 
Ilenderscm 
Iligli   Point 
Lexington 


Lunii)erton 
Plvnuiutii 
Reidsville 
Kockinghaiii 
lioi-ky  IVIounl 
SalisliurA' 
Shelby 
Thomasv  ille 
Wiiist  on-S;ilem 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Revised  Editions  of 
Aldine  Reading 

'TME  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  in  the  Hght  of  the 
most  modern,  most  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagogy,  retaining  all 
the  best  features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new,  attractive,  scientific 
features  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  progressive 
teacher.    The  series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  four  years  under  the  following  titles : 

PRIMER,  Rerised  Edifion  1916:  BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  TWO,  Revised 
Edition  191 S:  BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  191S.  Pupil's  Edition:  BOOK  THREE,  Re- 
vised  Edition  19 IS,  Teacher's  Edition :  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919.  Pupil's  Edi- 
tion ;  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919,  Teacher's  Edition  :  LEARNING  TO  READ-A 
MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  Revised  Edition  1918. 

The  l\evised  iMannal  is  more  extended  and  compreliensive  than  tlu'  old  edition,  and  takes  u|i  in 
iiKirc  detail  tlie  b'ssons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
rxperienced  leacluT  and  indispensable  to  the  inexperienced.  \Vhil<'  the  Jlanual  stojis  with  Book 
'i"\V(i.  tin'  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Four  coiUain  many  instructions,  liints  and  sugges- 

lidiis    lo    llie    teacher    as    to    tlie    presentation    and   devehipmcnl    uf  earh    less<i]i    in   the   1 lis,  Avhich 

I  hciiisrlvrs    contain    a    vahuiblc    new    feature    in  the  questions  and  suggestions  In  jiupils,  under  the 
lillc.  Learning  to  Study  and  Think. 
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SOME  VITAL  MATTERS  DISCUSSED  BY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

By  E.  C  Brooks,  .Stall'  Siipi'i'i  ulcndi'iit    of   I'ulilic   Tiislriiclion. 


The  last  of  tlie  Disti'ict  AssoL'iations  of  (.'ouiity 
Supi'i'inteiidciits  was  lield  in  Septeiiilier.  Tlic  first 
mot  at  Grociisboro  last  Aiirii,  wlion  the  May  Imd^ot 
was  the  important  sui),j('rt  for  diseussion.  This  was 
tlic  East  Oai'olina  Dislrict  Association,  'i'hc  Wost- 
I'l'n  Distrii't  met  al  Ashcvilli';  tlic  Xoi'thcasI 'a  iid  the 
Soiilhcast  Associations  iiiiilcil  iind  nicl  al  \V  riiilils- 
villc;  tlic  Wpst-Ccniral  iiic1  a(  ( 'liarliiltc.  Tlicri'  was 
an  unusual  attendance  at  each  cif  llicsc  lui'diii'/s.  In 
Aslicvillc  all  members  were  prcseni  cxccjit  one;  at 
Wri<ilitsville  all  the  members  of  the  Southeast  Asso- 
ciation were  present  except  onc\  and  all  the  North- 
east were  present  except  two.  At  the  Charlotte 
meeting  all  were  present  except  one.  The  topics  for 
discussion  pertained,  of  course,  to  the  new  school 
law  and  its  effect  on  the  fall-term  work. 

Compulsory  School  Law. 

The  new  compulsory  school  law  was  discussed  in 
detail,  and  it  was  the  sentiment  of  the  county  super- 
intendents in  every  section  of  the  State  that  tlu' 
patrons  of  the  se^'cral  districts  were  now  re;Rly  to 
enforce  the  law.  II  was  the  dpiuiiui  that  tlu'  peoiile 
believed  in  it  and  Avei'c  ready  to  obey  it,  and  .viM'y 
little  trouble  was  apprehended.  It  was  noted.  h<nr- 
ever,  tliat  the  school  buildini>-s  would  not  be  laru'c 
enouo'h  to  meet  the  needs,  and  that  somethinn-  must 
be  done  at  once  to  pro\ide  aceominodations  for  the 
increased  numbei'  of  children  that  would  be  eni'olled 
as  the  result  of  tlie  new  law.  A  number  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  public  welfare  have  al- 
■  ready  been  appointed  and  have  begun  work. 

All  superintendents  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
purpose  of  this  law  is  to  secure  the  education  of  all 
the  children.  This  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  tact 
and  the  exercise  of  patience.  It  is  imt  the  iMir|)ose 
of  the  law  to  send  officers  into  the  homes  of  ])atrons 
and  drag  the  children  out  and  cai'ry  them  off  to 
school.  Force  is  to  be  used  only  as  the  last  resort. 
I>y  following  the  suggestions  sent  out  from  the  State 
nepai'tment  of  Education,  teachers  and  superintend- 
ents of  public  Avelfare  can  persuade  all  the  people  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  where  they  ilo  not 
come  within  the  exceptions  provided  in  the  rules 
and  i-egulations. 

J\Iany  superintendents  and  teachei's,  however,  have 
not  r<'ad  the  law  nor  the  rules  and  regulations.  This 
should  be  kept  in  mind:  that  all  children  of  a  dis- 
trict that  are  not  excused  must  attend  the  entire 
length  of  the  school  term  in  the  district  in  which  the 
I'liild  resides.  Many  superintendents  had  overlooked 
this  Fael  and  thought  tliat  the  compulsory  term  was 
only  six  months,  regardless  of  the  length  of  the  term 
of  the  school.     They  slunild  not  make  this  mistake. 

Text-Books,  Supplementary  Readers,  and  Libraries. 

Another  important  subject  discussed  by  the  super- 
intendents was  the  method  of  supplying  text-books 
to  pupils.  It  was  brought  out  in  one  of  the  meetings 
that  more  than  a  month  of  the  school  term  has 
passed  before  all  the  children  are  sujiplied  with 
books.     It  was  also  reported   that  in  a   number  of 


tlistricts  children  are  using  tli<'  old,  worn-out  books 
that  were  on  the  adojited  list  twenty  years  ago.  It 
was  also  a  iimtter  of  eoiicern  to  a  iiiiinber  of  su|ier- 
intendents  as  to  \uny  the  poor  f;imilies  may  secure 
necessary  liooks. 

The  question  of  free  text-hooks  I'anie  u|)  for  ilis- 
cussion,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  sii|ierinleiiil- 
ents  of  the  Western  District  that  we  are  rajiidly 
approaching  liu'  time  when  we  must  have  free  text- 
books. As  a  i)re]iaratory  step  to  this,  a  few  counties 
have  inaugurated  this  year  the  rental  system,  where- 
by the  county  owns  the  books  and  rents  tliem  at  a 
Hxed  price  to  the  children.  Other  superintendents 
lia\'c  purchased  a  number  of  supplementary  books, 
jind  have  organized  a  fairly  good  supplementary 
library  in  the  county  superintendent's  office,  secur- 
ing sets  of  readers  for  iise  in  the  schools.  These 
readers  are  sent  from  school  to  school,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  recpiired  to  buy  only  one  reading  book: 
others  are  sup|ilied  from  the  superintendent  's  office. 
A  small  expenditure  of  ni(in(\v  can  colleci  enough 
sets  of  rciiders  to  almost  supply  his  iMitire  county 
without  cost  to  the  pupils.  .Siieli  a  I'onuty  superin- 
tendent, howe\'er,  must  have  a  good  ot'liee  fm'ce  and 
a  good  library  system  in  ordei'  that  these  books  may 
circulate  freely  among  the  schools. 

It  seems  to  lie  the  general  opinion  that  the  rural 
libraries  are  not  well  ke)it ;  that  if  the  books  were 
preserved  and  properly  used,  the  library  could  form 
the  basis  for  supplying  free  literature  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  grades.  Some  advocate  libraries  that 
contain  sets  of  i-eaders,  which  miglit  be  used  as  su|i- 
plementary  literature'  in  the  grades.  A  criticism  of 
the  library,  liowever,  is  that  not  enough  books  have 
yet  been  selected  for  the'  elementary  grades,  and  the 
l>oard  of  Examiners  and  the  State  l)e]iartmeiit  of 
Education  were  strongly  urg(>d  to  I'evise  the  list  and 
|irovide  better  books  for  the  elementary  grades. 
Teacher  Training-. 

The  county  summei'  school  inaugurated  during  the 
past  year  was  voted  a  success.  Twenty-eight  coun- 
ties, whose  summer-school  re]iorts  arc  in,  showed 
that  21  ])er  cent  of  teachers  attending  held  seccuid- 
grade  certificates  and  30  per  cent  held  no  certificates 
whatever.  Tliat  is,  over  50  ]ier  cent  of  the  teachers 
attending  were  either  not  (pialified  or  had  iK^-er 
taught  a  day.  The  summer  school  was  able  to  reach 
these  teachers  and  to  give  them  intensive  training', 
and  to  show  the  county  su|ierintendents  the  need 
for  more  intensive  training.  It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  suiierinfendents  that  tlu^  summer 
school  shoiild  not  be  li>ss  than  six  weeks  next  sum- 
mer, and  several  county  superintendents  stated  posi- 
tively that,  as  soon  as  the  public  schools  close,  they 
Avould  organize  a  teacher-training  class,  to  be  com- 
posed of  new  teachers  and  second-grade  teachers, 
and  provide  instruction  for  them  as  much  as  four  or 
five  months.  In  this  way  it  is  belicA'cd  the  several 
counties  may  entirely  train  a  large  ]iart  of  their 
teachers  and  thus  supply  their  counties.  The  short- 
age of  teachers  makes  it  uecessarv  for  the  seveisil 
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crmntii's  to  ■wui'k  (Hit  some  foriii  of  Iciiclicr-lraiiiin'j; 
tliat  will  "ivo  an  adequate  supply  (if  teachers. 

One  nie<iiis  of  doinp'  tliis  is  tlii-oufih  teaeher-traiii- 
iii<j-  in  the  hi^'h  si'hiiols.  Sim-e  this  matter  will  lie 
(lisciissed  under  annlhcr  head,  im  further  i-cpurt  will 
1)0  made  at  this  time 

Audtlier  afi'eiicy  for  llic>  ti-aiuiii.a'  (if  teaeliers  is  the 
rural  supervisor.  Ily  (•oml)iiiiii(2'  the  work  of  the 
hij-h  seliool  and  summer  s(diool  and  the  supervisor, 
each  couiity  can  create  a  tea(dier-traiuiu<i-  unit  that 
may  in  a  few  yeai's  ui\i'  a  lidod  Icaeliiu^-  statf  in  the 
several  counties. 

There  Avas  im  donlit  in  the  iinnds  of  the  su|ieriir 
teudents  as  to  the  necessity  of  drawinj;-  the  line  be- 
tween teachers  who  seek  to  imiirove  themselves  and 
those  who  are  simply  tca(d:in»  for  the  money  and 
have  no  desire  to  conform  to  Stale  re(]uiremeiits.  hut 
seek  to  I'ender  all  surls  of  excuses  to.  keep  from 
makine-  further  prepa  ial  i(nt.  in  order  that  this  line 
may  be  very  clear,  the  State  ]~)epartment  was  ur<>-ed. 
in  the  apiiortionnieni  of  the  State  school  fund,  to 
make  a  ditt'erence  in  the  salaries  between  those  Who 
ai'e  ])roL;'ressi\i'  and   those  -who  are  not. 

School  Buildings. 

It  was  recoiinize(l  tiiat  we  are  now  enterini;-  the 
ji'reatest  educational  era  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
As  one  evidence,  the  counties  have  in  prospect  now 
ovei-  .tT.OOO.OOO  worth  of  school  Iniilding-s.  In  every 
association  it  was  strongly  urg-ed  by  superintend- 
ents that  a  buildinu'  jiroaram  for  the  future  should 
be  mapped  out  for  each  eotinty  and  that  no  buildinsi' 
sliall  be  erecteil  that  does  not  conform  to  a  county 
plan.  Ditferent  superintendents  showed  how.  Avith 
a  county  map.  they  have  yone  over  the  county  and 
located  the  centers  where  strong;-  cotumunity  schools 
can  be  liuilt.  and  that  buildings  for  the  future  itmst 
be  in  accordance  with  this  plan. 

It  was  brought  (tut  that  we  are  uom*  tearing-  down 
buildings  erected  partly  with  State  aid.  though  the 
loan  to  the  State  has  not  yet  been  fully  re]>aid. 
iluch  of  our  building  in  the  past  has  been  of  a  tem- 
porary  nature,  but  the  cost  today  is  so  great  that 
any  county  superintendent  who  begins  a  building 
progi'am  without  any  ]ilan.  Viut  simply  sticks  a  build- 
ing here  and  there  according  to  tlie  demands  from 
patrons,  is  unwise.  Those  who  exiH'cI  to  erect  new 
selioo]  buildings  shoidd  be  working  in  accordance 
with  the  best  plan  f(U-  uniting  districts  and  eidarg- 
ing  school  centers. 

The  November  Budget. 

A]  e\cry  HU'cting  the  .\ovendier  l.iudget  was.  iier- 
lia|)s.  the  most  interesting  suliject  discussed.  The 
May  budget  A\as  tentative,  and  at  the  Ajirii  nieeting 
ill  (jreensboro  the  superinleiulents  were  urged  to 
iii;ike  that  as  lilieral  as  )iossibh>.  in  order  that  there 
might  be  funds  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  as  a 
result  of  the  compulsory  school  law. 

It  \\'as  impossible  to  discuss  the  Xo\'endier  budget 
without  discussing  at  the  same  time  th(»  certification 
of  teachei-s.  During  the  past  few  years,  since  the 
cerl  ilicatiou  law  has  been  in  force,  we  have  been 
li\ing  ill  unusual  times.  The  European  war  has  so 
disturbed  iinr  whole  social  life  that  it  was  necessar.v 
lo  wink  at  the  law  in  certain  iilaces  and  to  issue 
emergen, -y  cert  iticat  es  in  or(.ler  that  s(diools  might 
iiin.  It  is  \-ery  evident  that  many  teachers  and 
pair(uis  took  advantage  of  this,  but  in  the  Xovembor 
bndii'et  the  name  of  the  teachers  and  the  grade  of 
the  certiHcate  Indd  must  be  specified.  As  has  already 
lieeii    announced,   no   emergeucv   certific'tes   will    be 


issued  in  the  future.  From  the  meager  report  al- 
ready received  in  the  office  of  the  State  Superiu- 
teiideiil  of  Public  Instruction,  there  are,  perhaps,  a 
thousand  tea(dieis.  more  or  less,  who  have  no  certifi- 
cate in  foi-ee.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  superin- 
tendents should  \m  to  see  that  the  teacher  elected 
has  a  certiticalc  in  force:  and  if  any  teacher  has  no 
certiticate,  the  Hoard  of  Examiners  should  be  noti- 
fied at  once,  for  the  State  funds  cannot  be  appor- 
tioned to  a  teacher  who  does  not  hold  a  certiticate. 
This  is  the  important  thing  to  keep  in  mind  in  pre- 
pai-iiiij-  the  November  budget. 

Many  tea(diers — perhaps  SO  |i(>r  cent — are  in  good 
standing,  but  the  credits  due  some  of  them  may 
never  lia\'e  been  reported  to  the  State  iSoard  of 
Examiners.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  as  little  confusion  as  possible. 

.Many  county  superintendents  failed  to  provide  in 
the  budget  for  enough  teachers.  It  was  impossible 
to  tell  the  first  year  how  man\'  new  teaeliers  would 
be  needed  as  a  result  of  the  eompuls(U-y  school  law. 
Therefore,  if  the  budget  failed  to  supply  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  this  need,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
county  liorrow  the  money.  The  State  will  meet  its 
part,  and  the  county  should  make  provision  for  the 
repayment  of  this  borrowed  money  in  the  next  year's 
budget. 

^latiy  sujierinteiidents  felt  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
new  law.  they  should  employ  all  first-grade  teachers, 
being  mindful  of  the  fact  that  over  2,000  white 
teaeliers  in  North  Carolina  hold  second-grade  certifi- 
cates. It  is  impossible  in  one  year  to  replace  2,000 
secoiid-grad(>  teachers  Avith  2,000  first-gradi^  teach- 
ers. It  will  lie  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  counties 
to  use  a  number  of  second-grade  teachers,  but  Avith 
the  aid  of  the  high  schools,  the  summer  schools,  and 
the  supervisor,  the  number  of  second-grade  teachers 
should  be  materially  reduced  within  the  next  year 
or  two. 


CONCRETE   RESULTS  IN  THRIFT   CAMPAIGN. 
By  Mary  Shotwell. 

North  Carolina's  little  citizens  are  rajiid  y  organ- 
izing for  thrift.  1  have  visited  several  Agricidtural 
('lull  Encam|iments  this  summer,  and  found  the  b('i\-s 
and  girls  willing  to  put  aside  some  definite  amount 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  year.  Every  one  pledged 
to  save  at  least  one  AVar  Savings  Stamp  and  as 
many  uKu-e  as  possible. 

Fifty  girls  in  Buncombe  County  are  savine  for  an 
education,  while  140  girls  in  Pasquotank  Coinii\-  are 
saving  to  jiut  water-works  in  their  homes. 

While  attending  the  short  course  at  A.  i)c  E.  Col- 
lege this  month,  about  oO  iier  cent  of  the  boys  ])res 
cut  signed  cards  saying  they  wotdd  save  and  invest 
in  the  (Tovernment  securities.  The  farm  agents  wi're 
asked  to  take  the  matter  up  with  their  clubs  when 
they  returned  home  and  determine  what  each  county 
should  go  on  record  as  .saving  for.  realizing  that  each 
county  had  a  spindal  problem  and  could  be  met  in 
this  way  far  more  satisfactorily. 

Special  prc'irams  are  being  prepared  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  State  (dub  agent.  ^Ir.  ilask,  in  whiidi 
the  fundamental  tea(diings  of  thrift  will  be  brought 
out  in  1  A-h  program. 

The  schools  are  planning  to  organize  societies  in 
ea  h  (dass-room  as  soon  as  school  opens  this  fall.  A 
new  bulletin  with  practical  lesson  plans  is  being 
s(Uit  out  to  the  teachers  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
very  helliful. 
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A  NOVEMBER  MEETING  IN  EVERY  NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL 

P>y  Vj.  C".    P>i-iiiiks,  Slair  Snpoi'i  nlciidiMil    of   I'lililic   liisl  riirt  inn. 


At-('(il'(linj;  1(1  M  linv  ])iissc(l  liy  Jiolll  liiiliscs  of  llir 
liisl  lj('f;'isl;il  ui'c.  every  scIkkiI  in  X111II1  ( 'ni'nlina. 
rural  or  ui'han,  white  or  black,  is  ex])ccl('il  hi  nli- 
serve  "Aycnek  Seliool  Iiii|ii'in'eniriit  Day,"  scmie 
time  in  November  of  this  year. 

It  is  to  be  a  grown-folks"  "comnuinity  day."  The 
object  is  to  g'et  patrons  anil  friends  in  every  district 
to  come  together  at  the  sehoolhouse  and  make  phms 
or  do  work  for  improving  tlie  school  term,  or  eidarfj'- 
ins'  the  service  of  the  scliool  to  the  comnuinity. 

The  State  Sujiei-inlendenl  has  ih'signated  Tranks- 
g'iving  Day  as  tiie  reguhir  dale  foi'  this  ".Scliool  Im- 
provement  D.iy"  ol)ser\-aiice  in  every  scliool  in  the 
State.  Jn  schools  that  close  before  Thaiikssivin^i' 
Day,  or  where  thai  date  seems  inadvisable,  leachers 
and  commitleemen  musi  select  some  day  ])rior  to 
Thanksoivinj;'. 

Tlie  State  law  for  several  years  past  has  called  for 
the  observance  of  "Arbor  Day""  in  the  schools  I'ach 
year;  also  "North  Carolina  Day."'  This  year  all 
these  days  are  merged  into  one  "Aycoek  Scliool 
Improvement  Day."'  Tlii>  planting  of  trees,  shrnlis 
and  tlowers  on  the  school  grounds  will  be  one  fea- 
ture of  the  "School  Improvement  Day"'  program  in 
each  case  ;and  the  educational  progress  of  the  State 
under  tlie  leadership  of  Aycoek  and  others  will  fur 
nish  a  genuine  "Noi'th  Oarolina"  inspiration  for  the 
practical  work  of  the  day  in  making  .\orlh  Carolina 
a  still  gi'cater  State. 

Teachers  Should  Make  Plans  Now. 

Every  teacher  in  the  State  is  asked  to  make  jilans 
immediately  (or  as  soon  as  school  opens  in  districts 
where  the  term  has  not  yet  begun)  for  the  observ- 
ance of  this  "Aycoek  School  Improvement  Da.v." 

Puller  plans  for  its  obser^•ance  will  be  given  in  the 
next  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education  and  in  a 
bulletin  now  in  process  of  preparation,  but  the  main 
features  may  now  be  outlined. 

1.  In  every  scliool  district  in  the  State  in  which 
Thanksgiving  services  are  not  held  in  the  neighbor- 
ing churches,  teacher  and  committeemen  will  ar- 
range for  a  Thanksgiving  sm-vice  of  song  and  prayer, 
also  a  Thanksgiving  sermon  or  talk,  if  jiossibh'.  in 
the  forenoon  of  Thanksgiving  Day.  Then  the  pa- 
trons and  friends  of  the  school  should  serve  a  gen- 
eral picnic  dinner. 

2.  In  the  afternoon,  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the 
school  will  reassemble  and  carry  out  the  program 
for  the  observance  of  "Aycoek  School  Improvement 
Day"'  as  set  forth  in  the  ])amphlets  and  circulars 
soon  to  be  issued. 

'8.  In  towns  and  in  school  districts  in  which  the 
neighboring  elmrches  do  hold  Thanksgiving  services 
the  school  may  omit  the  Thanksgiving  feature  and 
picnic  above  suggested,  but  should  arrange  for  the 
obsei'vance  of  "Aycoek  School  Improvement  Day" 
on  some  other  day  .iust  prior  to  Thanksgiving  or  on 
Thanksgiving  afternoon.  In  no  ease  should  teacher 
and  committeemen  neglect  this  supreme  opportunity 
f(n'  getting  patrons  and  friends  of  the  school  to  come 
together  and  counsel  together. 

Some  Objects  to  Bs  Considered. 

"IIow  Can  Our  School  be  Made  More  Useful  to 
the  Children  and  to  the  Community?''  Avill  be  the 
general  topic.  The  present  plan  is  that  teachers, 
committeemen  and  patrons,  men  and  women,  and  all 


I'l-iends  of  the  school  and  of  progress  shall  discuss 
some  of  the  following  plans  for  the  improxcmont  of 
t  heir  local  school : 

I.  Increasing  our  term. 

'2.   (Jetting  an  additional  teacher. 
;J.  Getting  better  school  buildings. 
4.  Painting  the  building, 
."1.    Improving  school  grounds, 
(i.   (ielting  a  school  library. 
7.  Getting  a  traveling  library. 
.S.  Getting   sanitary   drinking   fountains   oi-   indi- 
vidual drinking  cups. 

II.  (retting  pictures  for  school. 

10.  j\rranging  for  a  school  farm  in  li)'-!(l. 

11.  Arranging  for  a  school  fair. 

12.  Arranging  for  a  course  of  lectures,  music,  I'tc. 

for  the  entire  community. 
P>.  Teaching  illiterates  in  the  community  to  i-ead 

and  write. 
14.  (Jetting  boys  and  girls  into  (dub  work. 
The   committee   and   teachers  should   arrange   be- 
forehand for  emphasis  on  certain  subjects,  but  alhcA' 
freedom     of    discussing    others    which     ]iatrons    oi- 
friends  think  should  have  attention. 

Get  Some  Actual  "Work  Done. 

ll   is  also  especially  desired  that   plans  be  made  foi- 
doing  actual  work  at   this  meeting,  and  that  it  shall 
not  conteiil  itself  nuu-ely  with  making  plans.     Wher 
e\(M'   possible,   teachei's  should   arrange    now   to   have 
the  (lay   marked   liy  actual  achievement. 

1.  .Vi'fange  to  ha\('  some  trees,  shi'ubs.  bulbs  oj' 
vines  planted  about  the  building  on  that  da\-. 

2.  Arrange  for  starting  or  tinishing  the  painting 
of  the  building. 

:!.  Raise  money  dui'ing  Octdber  to  get  (a)  a  school 
lilirary  or  (b)  a  traveling  library  or  (c)  a  set  of  ]iic- 
tures  for  the  school,  and  have  these  on  exhibition  on 
"School  Improvement  Day." 

Of  course,  if  you  cannot   arrange   beforehand  to 
get  pictures  or  a  library,  plans  should  lie  effected  oi- 
nuide  on  "School  Tm|iro\-cnient   Day"  itself. 
Paying  a  Debt  of  Gratitude  to  a  Man  Who  Loved 
and  Served  Our  Schools  and  Our  State. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  the  Genei-al  Assi-mbly  of 
the  State  having  recisueted  on  this  day  a  free-'ivill 
contribution  by  pupils  and  citizens  for  completing 
a  moiiiunent  to  the  late  Governor  Aycack,  a  c(nitri- 
bution  for  this  purpose  will  be  rec(>ived  and  for- 
warded to  the  County  Superintendent,  who  will  then 
forward  it  to  the  State  Treasurer.  Every  child  who 
will  is  asked  to  bring  a  penny  for  this  purpose  on 
the  last  school  da.v  before  Thanksgiving,  and  on 
"School  Improvement  Day''  the  older  peopl(>  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  contribute. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  erecting  in  Raleigh 
a  beautiful  and  effective  monument  to  North  Caro- 
lina's great  "Educational  Governoi-,"  carrying  on 
its  pedestal  the  last  words  of  his  last  message  to  his 
]ieo]ile  : 

"The  ciiual  right  of  every  child  horn  on  earth  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  burgeon  out  all  there  is 
within  him." 

Every  child  who  gives  a  penny  will  feel  some  sense 
of  ownership  in  this  memorial — will  feel  a  keener 
interest  in  the  work  and  ideals  of  this  great  North 
Carolinian — in  short,  will  be  a  better  citizen  for 
showing  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  a  great  man.     And 
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tlie  siiiiip  thiiiji-  is  I  rue.  iicfliiips,  in  r\cn  •;r<';il  im-  |irii>iiiti-  scIkhiI  and  st-iiool  grouuds,  fui-  bringing 
measure,  of  miMi  and  women  who  aid  in  tliis  -worliiy  icachcr.  (/onimitteemen  and  patrons  into  more  sym- 
iindcvtakin;^'.  jiatlidir  co-operation,  and  for  inculcating-  tiie  spirit 

of  good  citi/.elislii|)  and  nf  ■;ralitndc  to  the  Almighty 

foi-  all  His  gifts. 

All  in  all,  this  cidchi-al  ion   presents  a   gi-ea1ei-  op-  l,,.t  no  school  in  \owu  or  city  neglect  to  celebrate 

jiortunily   foi-  de\-ehrpin;j    eoinniunify   spiril.   for   ini-       ■'Aycock  School    hnprovenn'nt    Hay""  next   month. 


Let  No  School  Fail  to  Act. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  AND  CONDUCT  COMMUNITY  SCHOOLS 

FOR  ADULTS 

];\-    Klizalieth    Ivellv.    Sinle    Dii'ectoi'   of   Cominiinitv   Schools   for  Adults. 


I.  Purposes  of  the  Community  School: 

(a)  To  j)rovide  primary  insi  i-ue1  ion  fni-  those  more 
than  .14  years  old  in  the  eoniinunily  who,  for  various 
reasons,  have  nevei'  learned  1o  read  inlelligently  or 
to  write  a  readalile  letter,  oi-  to  use  figures  in  solving 
simple,  e\'erv-da>'  [iroblems. 

(This  class  is  "illiterate,"  according  to  our  defi- 
nition. an(.l  State  funds  foi'  teaching  adult  illilei-ates 
may  he  used  for  teachinu'  these  ;icCording  to  ])i-e- 
scrilied  lailes. ) 

(b)  To  provide  further  instruction  to  any  others 
more  than  14  years  old  in  the  community  who,  for 
\-arious  reasons,  have  not  completi>d  subjects  usually 
tauglit  in  in'imary  and  internn'diate  grades. 

(Tins  class  is  not  c(nisidered  '■illiterate."  and 
State  funds  foi-  teaching  adult  illiterates  may  not  he 

used  for  these,  but  A\e  consich'l'  it  \\'ell  \\dl't  ll  while 
1(]  reach  them,  both  from  the  standpoinl  of  helping 
ihem  and  because  iHitei'ates  inay  be  more  easily 
i-eaidied  by  a  school  that  |)ro\-ides  foi'  othi-r  adults  in 
the  community.! 

(c)  To  jn'ovide  programs  by  nutans  of  which  ma\- 
he  taught  needful  community  snb.iocts,  such  as  ('oni- 
munity  Civics,  Health,  Thrift,  llome-making,  (iar- 
dening.  etc. 

II.  Plans  for  County  and  Community  Workers: 
(a>   To  employ  a   whole-time  woi'ker  for  the  I'oun- 

ty.  This  worker  to  be  ])aid  (Uie-half  by  the  State 
ami  (uie-half  by  the  county.  The  business  of  this 
wiu'ker  would  lie  to  organize  and  direct  community 
s(diools  for  adults  in  co-operation  Avith  the  county 
(b'partment  of  education.  This  worker  would  do 
actual  teaching  in  as  many  centers  as  j-iossible.  and 
in  addition  A\'onl(l  sn|ier\'ise  the  "work  in  other  I'om- 
m unity  schools. 

ibl  To  secure  tlu'  services  of  a  fe'\\'  wide-awaki' 
teaciu'rs  in  each  county  who  are  teaehing  in  rural 
s(diools.  These  teachers  nuiy  organize  community 
sidn)ols  for  adults  and  conduct  them  in  connection 
with  their  day  schools,  giving  two  nights  each  week 
to  the  I'ommnnity  school.  The  teacher  will  be  paid 
libci'ally  for  this  Avork,  according  to  enrollment  aiul 
average  attendance. 

(c)  To  co-opei'ate  Avith  welfare  workers  and  otlu'r 
ein))lo\-ees  in  mill  villages  and  promote  comnHini1>' 
s-hools  oi'  oiher  ore'anizations  in  which  reu-ular  pri- 
iii'iry  and  inlerim'diale  gi'ade  work  may  be  taniihl 
to  adults,  and  also  other  subjects  ])eculiar  to  the 
needs  of  the  particulai'  commnnity. 

(d)  To  co-operate  with  church  societies,  fraternal 
e''o';itnzations,  women's  clubs,  and  any  other  reiiuta- 
bh'  or.uanization  that  will  undertake  to  conduct  a 
community  s(diool  foi;  a<lults,  or  otlierwise  to  teach 
adult  illiterates. 

III.  Ways  of  Organizing-  the  School: 

la)  Jlake  a  sur\ey  of  the  community  A\'ith  refor- 
eiiee  t  o  t  hi'   followiui;- : 


1.   .Xiunber  of  families  and  members  over  14  years 

in  each  family,  and  aliout  the  grade  in  the  regular 
school   in  which  each  member  would  be  chissed  ; 

■_'.   Living  conditions: 

■'!.    Industrial  conditions; 

4.   Likes,  dislikes  and  wants  (jf  the  people. 

(Ill  Plan  two  nights  each  week  for  regular  class 
Avork,  and  one  night  each  week  or  each  two  weeks 
for  a  program  that  will  entertain  anil  at  the  same 
time  stress  some  communitv  need,  such  as  "Health," 
■■Thrift,"  etc. 

(Tliis  s]-)ecial  ])rogram  would  be  for  all  the  people 
of  the  community,  and  should  be  continued  througli- 
oiit  the  whole  year.  With  proper  leadership,  this 
meeting  would  be  used  as  a  clearing-house  for  live 
siibjci'ls  that  need  to  be  studied  in  each  community. 
This  Avill  develop  much-needed  Iradership  and  offers 
a  means  of  putting  community  tliought  and  senti- 
ment upon  a  sane  basis,  rather  than  that  of  distorted 
hearsay  methods  that  often  obtain  among  ihe  un- 
informed.) 

(c)  In  connection  with  community  schools,  or 
where  there  are  no  comnmnity  schools,  scattered 
adult  illiterates  may  be  taught  in  their  homes  or 
other  co2ivenient  places.  This  takes  care  of  the  ones 
Avho  cannot  or  will  not  attend  schools.  Two  dollars 
from  the  State  and  two  dollars  from  county  or  local 
funds  will  be  ])aid  to  the  teacher  for  each  adult  illit- 
erate who  is  given  as  much  as  one  month's  woi'k. 

IV.  Reports,  Texts,  'Vouchers,  etc. 

{a  I  All  necessary  report  blanks  are  furnished  free 
of  charge  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  and 
may  be  secured  at  the  County  Superintendent's 
oftice  oi'  l)y  making  direct  application  to  the  State 
l)e]iai'tnieiit  of  Education. 

(b  )  The  work  of  teaehing  adult  illiterates  is  a  part 
of  the  pulilic-school  system  of  North  Carolina,  and 
all  reipiisitions  for  aid  from  the  State  fund  for 
teaching  illiterates  must  be  approved  and  signed  by- 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  I'pon  the  re- 
ceipt of  satisfactory  rejiorts  of  at  least  one  nmnth's 
work,  together  with  a  I'cquisition  for  aid  t'l'om  the 
county  superintendent,  a  warrant  for  the  State's 
part  of  the  teacher's  salary  will  \ic  made  and  mailed 
to  th'e  teacher  through  the  county  superintendent's 
office. 

(c)  Free  pamphlets  for  be.uinners  in  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  will  be  furnished  by  the  State 
Department  ujion  application  of  any  teacher,  stating 
the  probable  luunber  needed.  Other  suggested  texts 
for  teaching  reading  are:  "A  Country  Life  Reader,'' 
readers  used  by  teaidiers  in  day  schools,  newspapers, 
liible  stories,  fables  and  any  other  interesting  read- 
ing matter.  Charts  of  daily  work  and  also  for  re- 
\'iew.  Arithmetic  taught  should  be  a  working  knowl- 
edge   of    iiiimbers    as    a|)plieil    to    simple    every-day' 
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]ir(il)lems.      <.)I1iit    sulijt'L-ls    l<JU,i;lil    and    tcxis    used 
slioiild  be  seli'ricd  afcdrdiiit;'  to  nerds  nt'  impils, 

V.  The  Vital  Thing  to  be  Accomplished: 

Our  main  jiurpiisc  in  tlie  wofk  of  rcdni-inu'  adull 
illiteracy  in  Xortii  Carolina  is  to  help  illiterales 
ree<ij;iiize  their  worth  as  citizens,  each  in  his  own 
home  coiiiniunily.  State  and  nation,  and,  as  such,  to 
provide  means  by  which  they  may  attain  to  the  best 
possible  citizenship.  Illiteracy  does  not  mean  igno- 
rance in  North  Carolina.    TIk^  fact  that  possibly  one- 


Ihird  ol  our  adidt  white  population  in  North  Caro- 
lina niiiiht  be  lerined  illiterate  means  that  this  one- 
iliird  as  a  whole  did  not  have  a  cbanee  to  be  anj-- 
lliinti-  else  than  illiterates.  These  illiter;iles  are  not 
a  class  set  apart,  as  seems  to  be  the  prevailino-  idea, 
liul  they  are  a  great  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of 
our  industrial  and  social  life.  For  these  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  let  us  in  some  measure  provide  the 
opportnuities  which  have  been  denied  them  and  by 
which  they  may  eome  into  their  own  as  intelligent 
members  of  a  responsible  citizen.sliip. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS 


r.\-  X.  \V.  Walk'cr.  ('Iiainnan  of  the  Committee. 


The  lasl  (Jeneral  Assembly  passed  an  acl  lo  sccui'c 
uniformity  of  hig'h-school  text-books  within  each 
county,  and  authorized  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  appoint  a  State  Committee  on 
High-School  Text-Books,  consisting  of  five  members. 
The  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  all  high-school  text-books  for  use  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools  and  to  prejiare  a  list  to  be  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1920. 

Members  of  the  Committee. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Listrnctiou 
announces  the  following  nuunbers  of  this  committee-, 
which  met  in  Kaleigh,  Tuesday,  Sejitember  IMh,  a.'id 
formulated  rules  to  govei-n  the  adoption  of  books. : 

Prof.  N.  W.  Walkei-,  Chapd  Hill,  Stale  High 
Scliool  Inspector,  Chairnum. 

Supt.  Holland  Holt(ni,  Din-ham,  who  has  sei'ved  as 
teacher  of  history  in  the  Durham  City  High  School. 
principal  of  the  West  Durham  High  School,  Assist- 
ant County  Su]")erintendent  of  Durham  (.'ounty,  and 
recently  electee!  Suiierintendent  of  Durham  County 
Schools. 

Supt.  Harry  Harding,  ('harlotte,  who  has  served 
for  twenty  years  as  teacher  of  high-school  subjects, 
as  principal  of  the  New  Bern  High  School,  principal 
of  the  Charlotte  High  School,  and  as  siiperintendent 
of  the  Charlotte  city  schools. 

Su])t.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  New  Bci-n,  who  has  served 
as  teacher  in  the  Reidsville  Pligh  School,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Greenville  city  schools  and  the  Tar- 
boro  city  schools,  and  as  superintendeni  of  Ihe  New 
Bern  schools. 

Pi-incipal  M,  B.  Dry,  of  Cary,  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  as  teacher  of  high-school  subjects,  aiul 
as  pi-incipal  of  the  county  farm-life  school. 

Requirements  and  Purpose  of  the  Law. 

After  this  committee  makes  uj)  its  approved  list 
of  books,  the  several  counties  must,  before  June  1st, 
select  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  respective  counties 
from  this  list.  The  law  provides  that  each  county 
shall  have  a  text-book  committee  composed  of  the 
county  sni)erintendent  of  schools,  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  largest  city  or  town  system  of  the  county, 
and  three  high-school  pi'im-iimls  or  teachers  chosen 
from  1he  different  high  schools  of  the  county.  When- 
ever this  county  committee  selects  a  system  of  high- 
scliool  books  for  a  county,  the  books  must  be  iised 
uniformly  in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  county.  Two 
(•(umties,  however,  may  not  have  the  same  set  of 
high-school  books,  but  when  a  ptipil  leaves  one 
county  and  moves  into  another  county  that  does  not 
use  the  same  high-school  books,  the  first  county  must 
take  these  liooks  off  his  hands  at  a  rate  agreed  upon. 


The  purpose  of  Ihe  law  is  to  eliminate  so  much 
waste  in  the  seleclion  of  high-school  Ixioks  and  to 
j^rotect  patrons  against  fre([uent  changes.  The 
liooks  must  lie  selected  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
e.vcept  in  the  case  of  history  and  science  books. 
Owing  to  the  rajiid  changes  taking  place  in  the 
woi-ld  today,  these  books  may  be  selected  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years,  in  order  that  the  schools  may  get 
the  advantage  of  any  improvement  that  may  be 
made  witliin  a  shorter  lime  than  four  years. 
The  Committee's  Regulations. 

The  general  rules  adopled  by  the  connnitlee  arc 
as  follows: 

].  h  is  the  sentiment  ol'  the  committee  to  avoid 
pidilic  nieelings  for  formal  argnnuMils  liy  i-cprescnla- 
1  ives  of  publishers. 

'2.  lndi\U(huil  membel's  of  lliis  conimillee  will  lie 
glad  lo  meet  re|3rcsentatives  of  the  jiublishi'rs  as 
freely  as  jiossible  for  discussion  of  books  submilted. 
hut  only  upon  definite  engagements  previously  made. 

■  i.  All  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  lie  by  call 
of  the  chairman. 

4.  Th(>  numlu'r  of  books  in  each  subject  to  be 
placed  u|)on  the  Stale  list  will  be  delermined  at  the 
tiiutl  meeting  of  the  committee. 

•").  Each  member  of  the  connnittee  is  at  liberty  to 
seek  information  coiu'crning  the  content,  (putlity  and 
teachalileness  of  high-school  text-books  from  teach- 
ers. ])rincipa]s,  and  superintendents,  who  are  urged 
to  give  the  committee  as  mucli  heli)_as  possible,  in 
order  that  the  best  list  of  books  may  be  adopteil. 

6.  In  the  final  list  adojited,  the  books  in  each  sub- 
ject ^\•ill  be  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors, 
without  expression  of  ]ireference  by  the  committee. 

The  teacliers  of  the  State  are  urged  to  give  this 
<'ommittee  any  suggestion  concerning  such  high- 
school  books  that  may  be  suitable  foi'  use  in  the 
State.  The  committee  will  seek  assistance  from  every 
source  possible. 


If  you  subscribe  to  North  Carolina  Education  or 
any  other  magazine,  through  an  agent,  and  after- 
wards have  cause  to  complain  of  missing  a  copy, 
notify  the  publisher  at  once,  giving  the  agent's 
luime  and  the  tinn>  and  jilace  of  gix'ing  youi-  sub- 
scription. The  ti-oid)le,  in  the  vast  majoi-ily  <if 
eases,  may  be  remedied  far  more  expeditiously  by 
subscriber  and  ]iulilisher  than  by  subscriber  and 
agent. 


Order  all  your  magazines  and  teachers'  journals 
through  North  Carolina  Education.  We  are  prepar- 
ing a  money-saving  club  list  for  the  Novendier  issue. 
But  do  not  wait  for  that  if  you  are  ready  now:  just 
send  US  your  list  and  get  our  price. 
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PROVISIONAL  CERTIFICATES  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EXAMINERS 

I>\'   Iv   ( '.   ISriioks.  Sl;i1('  Siipri-i    iiicnilciii    (if  I'ulilic    1  list  rin-l  inn. 


AiMMirdiiii:-  Id  the  rr|i(irls  n-criNcil  fnnii  llii'  several 
ciiUMty  sunuuer  sehnnls,  lliere  lia\e  lieeii  ]>ei-liaiis  a 
thousand  teaclipi-s  wlm  lia\-e  nuule  cdnsiderable  ef- 
fort to  (lualify  foi-  the  Elementary  Teacher's  Cevtiti- 
eatc.  but  who  Ktill  laek  one  oi-  more  units  of  credit. 
Tlie  salary  of  the  teacher  lioldinii-  an  Elemeutary 
PiM-manenl  Certitieate  may  he  ^B'l.Ol).  It  is  tlie  desire 
to  kei>]i  the  slamlard  of  Ihis  rertitie;ite  as  hijih  as  it 
has  liei'ii.  and  perhaps  latei-  raise  i1. 

In  ol-der.  1  herel'ore.  In  eiieoiir;iye  leaehers  to  al- 
lend  suniiner  schools  and  iinriiial  schools.  I  he  Hoard 
of  JOxaniiners  was  uriicd  to  provide  soiiiel  hinji'  in  the 
\\a\'  of  provisional  certilicates  between  I  he  second 
-rade  and  the  Elementary  Permanent,  in  order  that 
the  Slate  Superintendeni  mig-ht  su£i-g'est  a  <;'raduat(>d 
salary  scale  between  $4;"). 00  and  the  $t)-">-"0,  whicli 
uiiiiht  be  at  least  sufiicient  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  teacliers  attending-  summer  schools,  and  encour- 
a<ie  them  to  do  more  intensive  study.  It  is  the  be- 
lief that  this  oraduated  salary  scale  Avill  lie  a  great 
incentive  to  teachers  to  take  advantage  of  all  the 
facilities  for  teacher  training.  Tiiree  certificates, 
therefore,  have  been  authorized  by  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners,  and  the  .salary  for  each  stage  of  de- 
\elopment  is  here  aitthorized  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent  of  Tiiblic  Instruction. 

1. 

Provisional  Certificate  B — $50.00  per  month. 

This  is  the  first  stage  authorized  above  the  second 
grade.  All  applicants  may  draw  this  salary  who 
have  credit  as  follows: 

1.  Credit  for  one  summer  school. 

2.  Credit  by  State  examination  for  the  following 
groups:  Eitlier  (b)  language  group,  which  includes 
spelling,  reading,  language,  grammar,  drawing,  or 
(c)  Science  group,  Avhich  includes  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, hygiene,  agriculture,  or  (d)  History  group, 
which  includes  History  of  North  Carolina.  History 
of  the  United  States,  and  civics.  (See  section  27, 
Uules  and  Regulations.) 

'^.  Su(di  a  teacher  must  Ik^'c  had  one  year  s  i>X])e- 
rience. 

-1.  Sucli  a  teacher  must  be  recommended  by  .the 
superinti'iideiit  as  to  pin-sonality,  teaiMiing  power, 
and  interest   in  comiiiunity  work. 

■").  Such  a  teaclier  must  agree  to  do  the  reading- 
circle  work  this  winter,  witli  a  view  to  working  tip 
to  Class  A. 

II. 

Provisional  Certificate  A — $55.00. 

This  certificate  may  be  secured  in  oni'  of  four 
ways : 

1.  Uy  completing  two  groups  at  a  State  examiiut- 
tioii,  instead  of  one  reijuired  of  those  seeking  Pro- 
\isiiniiil  Certilicale  I!,  and.  in  addition  to  this,  to 
comply  with  the  reipiiriMiielils  outlined  for  Pro\-i- 
sional  ( 'ert  ilicate  I !. 

2.  (iraduates  of  standaiil  high  schools,  but  having 
no  professional  credit,  pi-o\ided  the  superintendent 
recommends  the  certificate  on  account  of  person- 
ality, teaching  ]iower.  and  interest  in  community 
work. 

:i.  Those  holding  Elementary  Term  Certificates 
\\hi<-li  lia\e  not  been  renewed,  provided  the  superin- 
teiident    recommends   the    certifi<'ate    on    account    of 


personality,    teaching    power,    and    interest    in    com- 
munity work. 

4.  Teachers  having  credit  on  the  three  groups  of 
wiu'k  outlined  under  the  head  of  "Pi'ovisional  Cer- 
tificate ]'>.'"  but  having  no  sununer-school  credit, 
jirovided  the  superintendent  recommends  the  certifi- 
cate on  account  of  personality,  teaching  power,  and 
interest  in  coininiinitv  work. 

111. 
One-Year  Temporary  Certificate — $60.00. 

This  certificate  may  be  secured  in  one  of  five  ways: 

1.  (Iraduates  of  standard  high  school,  plus  county 
suinmer-school  ci-edits.  provided  the  superintendent 
recommends  the  certificate  on  account  of  personality, 
teai-hiiig  poMcr,  and  interi'st  in  community  work. 

2.  Applicants  having  one  (U-  more  years"  college 
work,  no  professional  training,  provided  the  super- 
intendent recommends  the  certificate  on  account  of 
personality,  teaching  power,  or  interest  in  commu- 
nity work. 

•'!.  All  Elementary  Term  Certificates  with  credit 
of  one  reading-circle  book,  jn'ovided  the  superin- 
tendent recommends  the  certificate  on  account  of 
personality,  ti'aching  power,  or  intert'st  in .  conniiii- 
nity  work. 

4.  Elementary  Permani'iit  ( 'ert  i^ic-ate  ha\'ing  no 
reading-ciride  credit,  jn'oxided  the  superintendeni 
recommends  the  certificate  on  account  of  ])erson- 
ality,  teacliing  power,  or  interest  in  comuiunit>' 
M'ork. 

•").  All  county  first-grade  certificates  not  convert- 
ed, provided  the  superintendent  recommends  the 
certificate  on  aecotmt  of  personality,  teaching  power 
and  interest  in  coramtuiity  work. 

These  respective  salaries  ar(>  authorized.  ])rovided 
the  holder  of  the  Elementary  Permanent  Certificate 
draws  $65  a  month.  (Otherwise,  the  salary  for  a 
lower  certificate  may  be  10  per  cent  loMcr  than  the 
salary  of  the  next  highest  certificate. 

Other  Provisional  Certificates. 

ihn-eover,  there  are  quite  a  inimber  of  men  and 
\\dmen  re-entering  the  teaching  profession  this  year 
Avlio  have  all  the  academic  qualifications  demanded 
of  the  holders  of  the  High  School  Certificate  and 
High  School  Principal's  Certificate,  but  they  lack 
certain  professional  requirements.  The  l>oard  of 
Examiners,  therefore,  beeanse  of  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  a  large  nttmber  of  teachers  to 
meet  these  reqtiirements,  authorized  the  issuance  of 
a  Provisional  High  School  PrincipaCs  Certificate 
and  a  Provisional  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate, 
as  follows  : 

1.  The  Pro\'isi(Uial  lligli  School  Princiinil's  Cer- 
tificate, valid  for  one  year,  may  be  issued  for  this 
year  to  apjilicants  who  meet  the  academic  i-e(|uire- 
imnits  for  the  High  School  Principal's  Certificate, 
provided  that  these  certificali's  cannot  he  renewed 
or  reissued. 

2.  The  Pi'ovisional  High  School  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate, valid  for  one  year  only,  may  be  issued  for  this 
year  to  a]ijilicants  who  meet  the  acadpmi<'  riMpiire- 
nu'uts  foi-  the  High  School  Teacher's  Certificate, 
provided  that  these  certificates  cannot  be  renewed 
or  reissued. 

Although  this  certificate  is  authorized,  it  was  with 
till'  assuranci'  from  the  Stati^  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
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lie   I  iislnii-l  idii   llial    liiildci's  (if  1  his  ciM-l  ilii-iilu  wciulil  llijili    ScIiikiI    ami    Uiuli    ScIkhiI     I'riiii-ipars    CrrliH- 

iKit  br  iMTiiiitlcd  to  draw  a  salary  (M(ual  In  lliat   paid  calcs   in   the   saiiic  city  (H-  i-niiiity.     Supcriid  i-ndciits 

to    priiK-ijials    and    tcacliiTs    wIki    Imld    llic    I'licon-  slioidd    keep    in    iiiiiid    lliis    ditfi-riMn-c    in    "lalary    in 

ditioncd  Hiyli   Sciiool   Tcai-hci-'s  or  Ihc  lli|ili  Schocil  niakinji'  out  the  Xovoniber  bndf^cl.     They  shoukl  also 

Principal's   ( 'crtificatc.      The   salary,   t  hcrcfori'.   that  plan    early    for    tlu' .Keadini;'    Circle    work,    in    order 

inav   lie   paid    lo   holders   of  I  hese   provisional   certiti-  llial   leaidiers  may  liave  an  opporlunily  to  jiass  from 

cales  is  10  per  cent  less  than  llial   paid  lo  holdei-s  of  a    provisional   cerliHeale   lo  a   ])ennanen1    certiticale. 


HOME  PROJECT  PLAN  FOR  TEACHING  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

\'>\    'I'.    Iv    r>ro\\  ne,   Slate    h)ircclor   of    N'ocalional    h^ilncal  ion. 


'I'hi'  liome-projecl  plan  foi'  cari-yinL:  oul  Ihi'  ]u-ac- 
tice-work  I'eipiii-eilMMll  of  Ihe  Smil  li-il  nuhes  \'oea- 
tional  Edni'alioii  Act  places  within  tli<'  reach  of  a 
]ar|.;-e  nuiidier  of  the  rural  schools  of  tlie  State  an 
opiiorlnnily  to  introduce  courses  in  ^'(lcational  Aji'ri- 
cullnre.  Ileretofoi'c.  the  Stale's  plan  for  tea<diin^' 
aj^i'icult  ni'e  in  the  secondary  scdiools.  made  |)ossilile 
lUKler  the  farmdifi'  school  laws,  has  riMpiired  consid- 
ei'ahle  land  at  the  school.  'I'hese  laws  are  slill  in 
ert'ect,  anil  there  is  a  place  for  the  county  fai'm-life 
school.  l!o\\'e\-er.  there  are  a  li'reat  miny  snuiller 
I'ural  schools  and  communities  where  there  ai'e  se\'- 
era!  one-tea(dier  schools  which  should  he  consoli- 
dated into  a  lar^'er  or  more  efficient  school.  A\"here 
N'ocational  Ai>'rieulture  should  be  tauelit.  These 
schools  can  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  State 
and  Federal  \'ocatioiial  Education  Aci  by  adequate- 
ly efiuip])iiiii-  a  rof)m  for  aji'ricultural  instruction. 
pro\'idin<i-  shop  for  farm  car|ientry  woi'k.  and  a 
small  plat  of  land  (only  an  acre  or  iwoi  for  jiurely 
tlemonstration  ]")nrj5oses.  The  |iractice  i-e(|uired  of 
all  .students  takinji'  Vocational  Ai>-i'iculture  can  ef- 
fectively be  done  at  the  home  farms  of  the  students. 

The  Real  Intent  of  the  Plan. 
These  statements  arc  not  intended  to  eucourag'e 
communities  to  ajiply  for  vocational  funds,  un Css 
tlu^i'e  is  a  real  demand  on  part  of  the  community 
for  this  ty])e  of  instruction  and  a  supportine-  atti- 
tutle  on  the  |)art  of  both  parents  and  students.  It  is 
not  intended  that  theschfiol  should  ]n-ofit  linancially 
by  the  introduction  of  \'ocational  Agriculture.  The 
funds  aA'ailable  are  only  intended  to  help  rural 
schools  to  carry  (in  a  much-needed  type  of  instruc- 
tion A\-hich  they  have  n«t  been  tiiumcially  able  lo 
su]i])ort  themselves.  The  instruction  is  intended  for 
boys  who  are  really  interested  in  farminii'  and  .are 
anxious  to  jiet  that  kind  of  instruction  whi(di  will' 
enable  them  to  be  more  efficient  farmers.  It  is  not 
wise  to  undertake  the  teaeliing-  of  Vocational  Ayi'i- 
eultui-e  in  towns  of  any  considerable  size.  Success 
will  be  mu(di  more  easily  obtained  in  the  schools 
located  out  in  the  country,  where  farmei's  and  their 
boys  do  not  look  upon  work  as  degradino-.  The 
requirement  of  the  law  is  that  only  students  14  years 
of  age  and  older  be  allowed  to  take  the  work  in 
^"oeational  Agriculture,  and  our  experience  leads  ns 
to  believe  that  boys  from  15  to  20  receive  far  greater 
benefits  than  the  yinmger  hoys. 

An  Incentive  to  Consolidation  and  Better  Schools. 

The  State  and  Federal  a]ipropriat  ions  for  voca- 
tional work  should  |ii-ove  an  incentiA-e  for  the  con- 
solidation of  rural  s(diools.  W(>  all  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  (>ducational  possibilities  of  the  one- 
teaclier  school  are  liopeless.  and  that  if  the  |ieoi)le 
living  in  the  country  want  their  children  to  get  any- 
thing like  adequate  educational  advantages  they 
must  consolidate  and  bHild  larger  schools  with  the 
equipment  for  three   or  more  teachers.     Thus,  con- 


solidating and  providing  for  more  teaidiers,  the  am- 
bitious community,  under  reciMit  school  legislation, 
can  add  high-school  instruction  and  look  foi'ward  to 
the  int  i-(i(lncl  ion  of  courses  in  N'ocational  Agricul- 
ture fill'  the  boys  and  \'(icai  iona  I  llonu-  P]conomics 
for  the  gii'ls.  the  State  and  l*'e(leral  goverinneiits 
paying  a  large  pai't  of  the  cost  of  I  his  \-ocational 
ins1  met  inn. 

Begin  Now  to  Plan  for  Next  Year. 

h'or  the  curi'eiil  ycai-.  jjractically  all  the  s(diools 
ha\'e  been  located  for  \vhich  qualified  teachers  can 
be  secured  and  which  the  State  Board  can  properly 
supervise,  yet  we  hojie  that  a  large  number  of  rural 
communities  will  begin  to  make  plans  for  next  year 
by  pi-oviding  additional  I'oom  and  being  on  the  look- 
out for  a  leaidier  adequately  trained  for  this  new 
type  of  education.  There  is  no  doubt  that  education 
in  the  future  is  going  to  be  more  specifically  planned 
antl  designed  to  pre|)are  men  and  women  for  useful 
employmeJit,  and  as  we  show  results  from  the  use  of 
funds  now  available,  no  doubt  additional  funds  will 
be  provided. 


SUPERVISORS  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

I''(iurteen     counties     have    secni'cil     supel'\'is(irs     for 
the  year,  as  follows  : 

Bertie   County iliss   Lillian   ilinor 

('h(iA\aii  County iliss  Blanche  Holt 

.Xorthampton  ( 'ounty ^liss  Ethel  Kelly 

Halifax  Cotinty iliss  Annie  Cherry 

Edgecombe  County iliss  Emma  Cobb 

Samjison  County Hiss  Sudie  Landon 

•Johnston  County ^liss  Augusta  Anderson 

Harnett  County Jliss  Gladys  (ioodson 

Hi(dnnond  County Miss  Bai-nw(«ll 

Guilford  County ^liss  B(>ttie  Aiken  Band 

Rowan  County ]Miss  Katie  Eborn 

Cata^^•ba  County Jliss  ]Marv  Rowe 

Rutherford  County Jliss  Clara  Taylor 

Buncinnbe  ( 'ountv iliss  Ethel   Terr(dl 


Please  a(h'ise  the  publisher  ])romi)tly  of  any 
change  in  your  address,  giving  the  old  as  widl  as  the 
]iew ;  and  never  fail  to  say  with  what  month  the 
change  should  begin.     Keep  this  in  mind. 


If  an  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education  is  not 
received  by  the  tenth  of  the  month,  notify  the  jitih- 
lish'r  immediatidy.  Do  not  wait  Uvo  or  three 
months,  oi-  two  or  three  days,  but  notify  the  ))ub- 
lisliei-  immediately.  Do  not  troidile  your  superin- 
tendent or  other  ])erson  who  forwarded  your  sub- 
scription, b'ut  notify  the  ptiblisher,  and  do  it  imme- 
diately. Prom|it  f-.om]ilaint  made  direct  to  the  pub- 
lisher will  facilitate  pirompt  correction  of  the 
trouble. 
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Topics  of  Country  Life 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  OTHER  REMEDIES  FOR 
POISON  IVY. 

'I'lii'  (lis;i])pointin^-  results  whicli  so  often,  if  ]iot 
usually,  fcillow  the  ajjplication  of  the  remedies  for 
poison  ivy  pre.scribed  by  ])hysieian.s  I'eeently  formed 
I  lie  sulijeet  of  eoiieerned  comment  by  the  New  York 
.Medical  Journal.  Two  of  the  supposed  cures  some- 
times pi'escribed  by  physicians  and  chemists  Avere 
mentioned  as  disa])pointing,  these  two  being  (1)  al- 
cohol and  (2)  potassium  permanganate  in  saturated 
solution  ;  but  no  remedy  was  mentioned  as  having 
been  found  generally  effective. 

To  the  medical  .journals  and  the  profession  they 
represent,  the  writer,  a  layman  and  once  a  country 
boy,  presumes  to  suggest  a  fair  test  of  a  simple 
household  I'cmedy  \vhii-li  he  has  (ifteu  used,  and  in- 
x'ariably  with  imiucdialc  and  enlirc  success.  The 
rciucdy  is  udthini;-  more  nor  less  than  common  ker<i- 
senc  oil.  Ilic  white  ))referaiily  <if  course  to  the  red. 
Treatiueiil  should  begin  upim  1lie  first  appearance 
<il'  the  ci-up1ioii.  Thi'ee  a|iplicatio]is  of  kerosene  oil 
well  and  satisfvingly  rubbed  in  twelve  hours  apart 
have  never  been  known  by  the  writer  to  fail  in 
effecting  an  imnu'tliate,  complete,  and  permanent 
I'ure  of  ivy  iioisoning.  To  afflicted  Xaamans  this 
simple  i-emedy  is  commended  as  preferable  to  any 
Abana  oi'  Pharpar  nf  the  pliarmaceutieal  laborato- 
ries. 

Some    of    the    school    books.    l)y    way    of   warning 
their   young   readers   against    this   three-leaved    dis- 
seminator of  poison,  contain  a  couplet  like  this: 
Leaves  three, 
Quickly  flee! 

In   I  he   iufei'esi    oF  providing  a  cure  as  well  as  of 
eucouraging   prevention,   two  more   lines   should   be 
added.      l'\)rtunately,  the  composition  of  them  lia])- 
peus  t(i  bi'  as  easy  as  involuntarily  descending  from 
a  disse\'ered  section  of  a  prostrate  tree: 
Leaves  three, 
Quickly  flee! 
And  rub  the  kero- 
sene on  thee! 


MAIL  CARRIERS  WHO  ARE  PALS  OF  THE 
BLUEBIRDS. 

In  file  news  c(n'rcs]iondcnce  of  the  daily  press 
about  thi'  niiildle  of  September  tluM-e  appeared  a 
lit  III'  story  of  kindness  to  nesting  birds  that  shouhl 
cause  any  readei'  to  feel  iiride  in  belonging  to  the 
same  i-ace  of  beings  as  the  mail  carriers  who  figur(> 
so  Inunauely  in  the  incidents  nai'rated. 

"Kriends  of  snuill  cr(^atures,'"  says  the  corre- 
spondent, "would  laud  Kaymoud  Taybn-.  a  rural 
mail  carrier  here  |at  Kinston],  could  they  know  the 
patience  he  has  exercised  toward  a  host  of  blue- 
birds the  past  few  monfhs.  Koute  Xo.  'A.  Taylor's, 
seems  to  be  a  favorite  with  the  birds.  They  liave 
built  iiinnini'rable  nests  iu  the  mail  boxes  along  it. 
Taylor  lias  eudi'a\'oi-e(l  to  spare  the  nests,  and  the 
raruiei-  owiiei's  ha\-e  nuinifested  the  same  considera- 
tion, '.lap'  llorncr,  at  llines'  .luuction,  for  in- 
stance, tolerated  three  different  nests  in  liis.  As 
I'ast  as  one  brood  would  be  liatehed  aixd  the  nest 
torn  out  liy  Horner,  another  wouhl  be  built.  Hor- 
ner finally  told  the  bluebird  mother  to  carry  on  and 
not  mind  him  at  all.     Sennet  imes  ■when  Carrier  Tav- 


lor  has  ap|)roaclied  a  box.  sitting  birds  have  dis- 
regai'ded  him  entirely,  seeming  to  place  unlimited 
confidence  in  him," 

C'ai-riers  Raymond  Ta\-lor,  of  Kiuston,  and  "Jap" 
Horner,  of  Ilines"  Junction,  Xortli  ('arolina,  are 
hereby  commended  to  the  attention  of  thi>  Audubon 
Soi-iety  of  Xoi-fli  America  as  being  worthy  of  that 
society's  most  distinguished  decoi-atious  of  lionor. 


REMINDERS, 

There  are  so  many  things  along  the  way  to  rcmiiul 
one  of  other  tilings.  Who  of  those  who  knew  him 
can  look  toward  the  flaming  glories  of  October 
without  thinking  of  its  poet  laureate  wlio  now  slee]is 
iu  Spring  Hill  cliurchyard  beneath  the  deepening 
autumn  glories  that  kindled  the  eyes  of  liis  youth 
and  woke  the  dec|)  sweet  music  of  his  manhood? 
What  a  master  he  was  iu  tlios<'  soul-refreshing 
things  which,  foi-  Avant  of  divinei-  W(n-ds,  we  have  to 
c<ill  by  the  poor  names  of  tone  and  color.'  Where 
in  the  goings  and  comings  of  one  who  loved  the 
country  niu(di  and  haunted  the  cit.\"  not  over-long 
did  the  sight  of  a  nun  at  her  )n-ayers  ever  place 
itself  among  the  ))ictures  in  his  poetic  mind?  Let 
US  sup|)ose  nowhere,  that  his  natural  eyes  never 
rested  upon  the  sight.  That  doesn't  matter;  one 
may  easily  suppose  instead  that  his  kindred  soul  ]uul 
sometime  liglited  up  in  the  presence  o!'  Words- 
Avorth  's  ]iietui'e : 

It  is  a  beauteous  evening,  caTm  and  free; 
The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  Nun 
Breathless  with  adoration;  the  broad  sun 
Is  sinking  down  in  its  tranquillity;  — 

I'lion  the  same  canvas  October's  laureate  lieholds 
the  cud  of  a  golden  autumn  day  in  the  country-side 
and  |iuts  into  tlic  i)iclnre  the  tone  and  color  of  his 
unnitli  of  memories  and  the  tlnui-jht  of  old.  ilear 
things  that  lie  saw  in  her  eyes: 

A  hectic  splendor  lights  thy  days  to  sleep. 

Ere  the  gray  dusk  may  creep 

Sober  and  sad  along  thy  dusty  ways. 

Like  a  lone  nun.  who  prays;  — 

If  each  painted  the  thing  as  he  saw  it,  who  shall 
say  which  master  has  made  the  ti-uer  picture,' 

Yes,  there  are  many  things  whieli  remind  one  of 
other  things.  "What  prompted  the  setting  down  of 
tliese  thoughts  was  a  little  poem  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  28.  It  was  written 
by  Louise  Driscoll  and  is  as  follows: 

liKlill'orenco. 

Over   my   garden 

An   airplane   flew: 
But  nothing  there 


Either  cared  or  knew. 


A  huniralngbird. 

On  the  late  larkspur. 
Never  knew  what 

Went  over  her. 


Cabbage  butterflies 
Chased  each  other 

A  young  wren  cried 
Seeking  its  mother 


Gay  zinnias 

With  heavy  heads 
Flaunted   yellows. 

And  mauves,  and  reds 


Crickets  chirped. 

And  a  blinking  toad 
Watched  (or  flies 

On  the  gravel  road. 

They  don't  care 

How  smart  men  are — 
To  go  through  heaven 
'  In  a  flying  car! 

To  a   yellow  bee 

On  a  marigold 
The  adventure 

Seems  a   trifle  nld. 

How  much,  heading  and  all,  it  is  like  what  one 
can  easily  imagine  John  Charles  McNeill  would  have 
written  were  he  livino-  now  I     And  do  \o\\  not  deem 
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it    \v(ii-|li\'    of   ii    lillli'    (Miriici-    ill    any    assriiililaL;i'    of  ii-cc(irall.     l%\'ci-\  1  liini;'  was  ;ioiii<.'  iiicrly,  jiisl  as  llic 

"topics  ol'  (MMUilry   lil'i'' '  .'  vdunt!'  Icailri-  (if  I  he  raiding'  parly  liaii  plaiiin'ci.  wlieii 

Farmer  .Mar;ira\'('  suddenly  ap))i'areil   <iii   llir  seeiie. 

PERSHING'S    RETREAT-A    STORY    OF    THE  TJetreat  was  inevitahle    and  it  ea,,,,..  wil.l  and  hasly. 

POPULAR   COMMANDER'S  YOUTH.  '"■'"'■'■     '','■  "<lvanee   ol    ll„.   n.,  e   larn,,..-.      Il    was  a 

siiri-i'sshil     rclreal.      I^ai'incr     Jhir,iira"\'c     ronid     not 

Ilia  series  ol'  a  |-l  iidcs  copyrifilili'd   liy  the   WlieeliT  calrli    (Jiie   of   1lic    raiders — could    not    even    j/ct    near 

Syndicate,  and  carried   by  some  of  the  daily  papers.  |.non;jh  lo  thcin  lo  i'ei'o<>niy.e  llicni.     'I'lie  mIioIc  town 

is  tlie  followinji'  fi'ood  story — if  a  fj'ood  eiidint;'  makes  Irariied  of  the  raid  a  few  hours  later,  and  suspicion 

a   good  .story — of  General  Jolin   .1.    I'ershinii's   lioy-  pointed  to  John. 

iiood  days  in  Laidede,  Jlissouri  :  ;;\Ir.  I'ei'shinp' — he  was  suiiei'inteiident  of  the  Sun- 
On  a  Sunday  iml  very  loii^'  after  Sam  llawkiiis.  day-school  of  tlie  ]\letliodist  Cliiircli  at  llie  time — 
the  ''Iluek  Finn"  of  old  Laclede,  had  tried  to  leacli  heard  of  it,  and  <'alled  John  liefore  him.  Whether 
John  to  smoke  and  chew  tobacco,  a  peach  orchard  John  had  cx'i'r  read  of  (icor^ic  Washington  and  tlie 
raid  was  made  of  whi(di  Laclede  still  talks.  John  cherr\'  tree  is  not  known.  lUit,  anywa.v,  John,  like 
led  the  raiders.  (leorec,  cMuifessed  his  guilt  and  told  the  whole  story. 
As  the  story  goi^s,  .lolin.  with  se^'cral  of  liis  absohing  the  otliei-  boys.  Xo  blame  should  altacli 
"gang,"  was  walking  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  to  them,  he  told  his  father,  as  he  -was  the  lirst  to 
this  particular  Sunday  iiun-iiing,  and  stoppeil  to  rest  think  of  raiding  the  ondiard  and  directed  the  r;iid. 
near  the  home  of  Farmer  Margra\e.  Xow,  in  all  "(;o1  any  of  the  peaidies.  John  .'"  his  father  asked, 
jjaclede  theri'  was  no  tiiii'r  peach  (H-chard  than  "  Xo,  sii-. "  1  he  Itoy  replied.  "  We  had  to  lea\('  I  oo 
Farmer   Margrave's,   and    iie\-er   befori'.   or   siin'c.   il  ipiickly.  " 

one  bidieves  the  story,  did   the  peacdies  api)i'ar  more  "Well,"  said  Mr.  Pershing,  after  a   fe"'  moments 

alluring  than  on  this  particu'ar  Sunday.     Ripe,  his-  of  reflection,  "if  Jlr.  IMargrave  should  ever  ask  you 

cious-lookiiig,  they  were  an  attradion  that  John  and  about  the  affair,  look  him  in  the  eye  and  tidl  him  the 

the  boys  with  him  could  not  overlook;  truth.     T  guess  the  Lonl  understands  what  a  ti'inpta- 

A  few  words  were  passed,  and  John  deplo.\'ed  his  timi  an  orchard  in'  a  watermelon  patch  is  to  a   boy, 

"gang,"  inie  bo\'  to  a  tree  and  himself  to  the  largest  but  lie  \vill  not  stand  for  lying," 


RULINGS  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

By  E.  C.  BROOKS,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


REPORTS  TO  BE  MADE  BY  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  Since  all   Pi'ovisional   Cerlilicates  are   highei-  than 

AND  TUTORS,  second-gi'ade    certificates,    any    loeal-tax    distriid    is 

In  the  attemi.l    to  enforce  the  conipulsorv  scho.d  ^ndhorized  \o  pay  any  salary' out  of  loeal-tax  funds 

law    it   is  necessarv  for  eountv  superintendents  and  >'  '■«"  aftord  to  pay.  bid  tlie  Stale  will  pay  only  Ihe 

"    ■    ,       I      ■^       i  ,,,,i,i;.    „-,j'f'.,i.,>  ir>  i-,.iiiiJiiil>iM-  tieit  aanount  speeined  in  the  circular. 

su|ieriiiteiideiits  ot  puhlie  ^\eliare  to  lememoei    Tiiai  i 

all  private  sidiools  and  tutors  are  compelled  to  keeji  

a  record  of  the  attendance  of  ohildreii  and  to  render  j-^  REGARD  TO  TUITION 
sueh  rep(n't  of  same  as  may  be  required  of  the  pub- 
lie  schools.  It  si'ems  i)roper.  therefore,  that  the  (^ne  of  the  most  troublesome  features  in  the  execu- 
eounty  superintendent  of  public  instruction  slimdd  lion  of  the  new  law  is  that  which  pertains  to  tuition 
send  blanks  to  teachers  and  principals  of  in-ivate  fees  (diarged  by  city  or  local-tax  .sidiools  fm'  the 
schools  and  request  them  to  report  any  child  wlio  attendance  of  childi'eii  wdio  do  not  live  within  said 
does  not  attend  regularl\-  oi-  who  in  Ihe  judgment  of  districts.  Tn  order,  therefore,  to  (dear  uj)  any  mis- 
the  teacher  is  a  truant.  Such  children,  if  they  are  understandings  on  this  iioint.  the  following  rules 
attending  private  schools,  come  within  the  .iurisdic-  ^vill  be  obsei'vi'd  in  the  administration  of  State 
tion   of   county   superintendents   of   jiublic   welfare.  funds: 

All  private  sidiools  should  co-oi:>era1e  with  the  conn-  1.  Xo  local-tax  district  is  recpiired  to  admil  pupils 
t\-  authorities  to  see  that  the  comindsory  attendance  that  reside  outside  Ihe  district,  but  if  the>-  arc  ad- 
law  is  obeyed.  milled   they  should   be   permitted   l(]  attend    \'yrr  diir- 

ing  the  six-months  term   pro^•idlNl   by   the  State  and 

CONCERNING  THE   SALARIES   OF   TEACHERS  county,  except  as  lu-ovided  below.     This  is  fair  and 

HOLDING  PRO'VISIONAL  CERTIFICATES.  .iust.  because  the  State  and  the  county  guarantee  a 

Superintendents  have  been  notified  hv  circular  hd-  -ix-im.nths  public-school   term   to   every   idiild.      To 

ter  of  the  action  of  the  State  Board  of 'Examiners  in  P':™>;1  ^".""^  I'^'i'S^'  "^jtsule  the  district  to  pay  tuition 

providing   the    Provisional    rertifieate    for    teachers  will  deprive  others  ot  the  advantages  of  eipial  s,diool 

who  cannot  meet  the  requirements  for  regular  cer-  ^ac'ldies  who  are  u.,t  able  to  pay  the  tnition.     Su,-h 

titicates      Salaries  for  different   classes   of  teachers  «  PI'li-'.^  "'""I'l  l'''^'''  '•  tendency  to  prohibit  ciuisoli- 

hiddin-'     Provisional     ( 'ertiticates     were     suggested.  "'a^i""   '"'^1   '"'-"I   l^'-^iif'-n.  and   inake   it  difti.Milt    to 

Sinee  fliat   informatbni   was  sent,  maiiv  letters  have  ''"i'''^-  ""f  '•  Ji'cneral  county  plan  of  consolidal  ion  and 

,een  received  asking  if  teachers  holding  Provisional  '"'•''[  '^i>--'iti"n.    The  law  is  specific  m  saying  that  th. 


Certificates   may    liave    thidr    salaries    supplemei 
out    of    local-tax    funds.     For    example,    sui)pose    < 


ited 
a 


funds  shall  he  so  adniinibteriMl  as  to  encourage  con- 
iilidat  ion  of  districts. 


oui      Oi      luvai-irt.v     inin-i.-i.       t  ^ji      v-vnnij...  ,     .m|'(»v..n      c. 

teacher  holds  a  certificate  entitling  her  to  draw  ^rifi  2.     The    county    may    make    spi-'ial    irrangements 

per  month,  can  the  committeemen  of  a  local-tax  dis-  with  an.\    local-tax  district  to  admit  students  free  of 

triet   supplement   that   amount  and   (lay  her  ^60   <n-  tuition,  ImiI   if  Ihe  county  agrees  to  pay  the  district 

$70  per  month  .'  (('o'ntinued  on  l>age  18.) 
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[Oc'tuber.  ]')l!l. 


Nlrkrth     f^iirrklinil     FHlir^iltirin  N".  Maud,  dear;  U  is  against  the  law  for  you  to 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OP  THE  STATE  BOARD  OP  EXAMINERS  AND      We  sluiU  iiot  lie  able  to  apportion  the  State  funds  to 
INSTITUTE  CONDUCTORS. y^,^^^.  „.i,„„i  if  ,.„^  jjyi^i  j^(,  certificate.     We  would  be 

PlB,,I..H,.:r,    TUB    FIRST    OF^E.VCI.     MONTH,    EXCEPT    JlT.T    .\XD    AUGUST,  j^y     ^,„.,..^.     J--,,,.     ^.„„     jf    .^.|,|^     ,n>gl,H.tpd    yOUr    dutV    ill     tllls 

mader.     lie  sure  to  see  tliat  the  eouiitv  snperiiitend- 


\V.    I'.    MAUSIIAI,!, 


ii;i  Wcsi  irrivKcii  SfriTt. 


Ki>i'CiiR  .VXD  M.\na(;i:r 


I-;.    ('.     l',KO(H\S. CONTHIHUTlNc;     EuiTnl; 

Stale   Sii]M-riiil<-jiilc'iil    tit   I'lililic-    Instruction. 


eiil  has  a  record  <]!'  \diir  eeiiilieale 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES  PER  YEAR 


Siiperiiileiideiils  ;iiid  supervisors  shoidd  beuiii  now 
I0   phin   for  a   scheme   of  teaclicr-l  rainin.L;'   next    year 


Sinslr    Mil,siri|.ti<jiis,    iMi-h $1.00  ... 

Two  to  four  in  oiH-  i-iuii,  oncii .90      thai   \\'iH  idiiiiiiiate  the  seco)id-L;ra(h'   leaidiers.      il   is 

Fivo  to  nine  in  one  club,  ouch .HO 


Ti'u  or  more  in  one  elub,  eae 


Make    nil    reniittunees    and    address    all    business    eorrespondeneo  to 

■\V.  P.  Mar.sh.m.l,   Publislier,    121  West  Hargett  Street,    Raleigh,   N.  C. 

Entered   as   seeond-elass   matter  January   21,    1909,    at  the   postoffice  at 
Raleigh,  K.  C,  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1879. 


Do  not  iiejilecl  1o  read  tlie  deparlnieiif  ruling's  on 
a  niniiber  of  adiiiiiiist  ral  i\'e  ipieslions  in  Ihis  issue. 
These  rnlings  nre  iiiip<irt:i  ill  fur  teachers  and  officers 
alilve. 


absolutely  essential  thai  caidi  county  sliall  jirovide 
for  the  training  of  its  own  leacliers.  JIany  eounties 
already  are  ju'ejiaring  to  ]mt  on  a  training  s(diool  for 
four  or  five  months  iminediatidy  after  tlie  six-months 
sidiool    term   closes. 


if  you  ha\e  not  seen  Sujit.  George  Howard's  illus- 
trated hM-tiirc  on  consolidation,  send  for  him  to  give 
it  for  tile  beiieiit  of  your  teachers  and  eommittee- 
men.  It  is  the  best  arguineiit  for  consolidation  of 
districts  we  liave. 


p]\'ei-y  county  snperini.endent  should  Ivcep  a  record 
ill  his  office  of  all  liigli-schiiol  ^students.  Several 
coiintii's  ari'  ah-cady  doing  fiiis.  A  card-index  sys- 
leiii  coui(.l  be  used  with  considerable  advantagi'.  If 
such  a  recoi-d  is  kejtf,  it  will  be  easy  in  I  lie  future  to 
tletermine  the  academie  qualitications  of  all  te:ic'hprs. 
At  present  there  is  much  confusion  because  w  .ire 
unable  to  secure  this  reC(Ord. 


.\ew   Hanover  County  asked  for  an  institute  this 

Mr.    Supci'inlendeiit,    do    you    know    whellier    all       ^n'"""''--      ]>"l    after   tlie    work    was   begun   and    tile 
your    teacdici-s    are    properly    certificated.'      Do    not       n.'cd  of  better  training,  such  as  the  summer  s(diool 


neglect  this  iiiiportaiil  mailer  and  then  coini)lain 
after  tlie  schools  are  upeii  and  the  Xovember  budget 
finds  you  unprepared. 


can  give.  Avas  (dearly  seen,  both  teachers  and  super- 
intendent asked  that  the  two-weeks  institute  be  con- 
verted into  a  four-weeks  summer  school.  JMany  of 
the   teatdiers.  it   is  said,  \vill  jiass  from   the  seiMuiil- 

l'ro\-isioiial     ( 'erf  ilicates    ])roA-ided    by    the    State  gi'ade  certificate  I  o  a  higher  certificate  as  a  result  of 

J.5oard    of    Examiners    and    a    new    salary    schedule  this  summer  school. 
should  be  of  great  hel])  to  the  county  superintend- 

ents  in   supplying  teachi-rs  for  their  scIukjIs.      This  "Do  you  know,"  asked  a   fair  ex-teacher  "who  is 

should    stimulate   teacher   training    in    e\'ery   county  noA\-  a  business  woman,  "what  wears  a  teacher  out 

in  the  State.  more  and  -worse  than  anything  idse.'"     The  editor's 

ansA\-er   ^^'as   that    he    supposed   it    to   be   acting  tln^ 

It  is  not  sur|irising  that  Dr.  ( 'lareiice'Poe's  school  policeman  to  ke(>p  (U'der  when  she  was  atdiing  to 
picture  plan  for  rural  s(diools  should  liaA'c  interested  teach  self-goA'erning  and  obedient  pupils.  "Xo." 
so  full-minded  a  leatler  as  Editor  (Jeorge  \V.  Hiisseli  replicit  the  fair  ex-te;iclier.  now  a  business  woman; 
of  the  Irish  Homestead,  and  that  he  should  have  "what  gives  a  teaidier  a  fiat  tire  ipiiid<er  than  any- 
comiiieiideil  tli(>  plan  to  the  agricuifural  and  educa-  thing  tdse  is  talking  shop  out  of  stdiool."  Xow,  if 
tional  authorities  of  Ireland.  The  surprising  thing  this  calches  you.  forget  the  slioi)-and  tiike  real  ree- 
ls that  so  alert  a  leader  as  ( 'omiuissioner  1'.  P.  (.'lax-  reafion. 

ton  allowed  a  fon.'igner  to  heat  him  to  it.  — 

— Would    you    like    a    real    bird    sf(u-y    for    the    little 

There   should    be   one    high   sidiool   for   negroes  in  fellows  — and,   as   for   that    matter,    for   the   higher 

every  cdiinty  where  there  is  any  considerable  num-  grades,   too?      Try   the   "Mail    Carriers   Who   Were 

bei'  of  negro  (diildren.  in  order  that  we  may  have  an  Pals  of  the  P.luebirds."    To  im]n-ess  a  lesson  of  e(nir- 

institulion  in  which  to  ti'ain  negro  teachers  for  the  age  and  truthfulness  upon  the  boys,  or  girls,  either, 

elementary   scIhhiIs.      It    is   necessary  for  the  people  see  if  you  cannot  use  tlie  advice  (4eiieral  Pershing's 

of    Xoi-fh    Carolina    to    train    the    teacher    for   these  father  gave  him  in  "  Pershing's  Kef  reat. "     If  you'd 

schools.      If   this    is    not    ilone,    they    must    look   for  like  a   rest   from   the   poems  in  your  school   readers 

training  elsewhere  and  lie  under  oldigafions  as  well  and  still  want  a  poem,  try  to  entertain  yourself  and 

as  support  of  others  who  may  not  understand  what  your  .dasses  with  the  airy  little  stanzas  by  Louise 

is  necessary  for  the  w.dl-being  of  both  races  in  this  Dri.scoll    on   "Indifference."      All    of   these' may    he 

''^'"fc.  found  in  this  issue  under  "Topics  of  Country  Lift-." 
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Supt.  F.  r.  Hall,  of  (lastoii  County,  ciitcrtaiiii'd 
the  oiitirc  West  ('ciitral  Associal  i<iii  "f  County  Su- 
IKM'iiitoiKleiits  ill  his  home  at  l^jclinoiil  on  Scptcinlicr 
.'id.  'I'lu'  (■\<'niiijz'  session  was  held  In  his  hoiiic.  Sui'li 
fine  lios|>itaiity  on  llir  paii  of  Mr.  and  Airs.  Hall  Avas 
so  hiii'ldy  appi'criad'd  I  hat  Jlrs.  TTall  was  unani- 
mously clcclcd  an  honorary  nicndicr  ol'  I  he  .\ssoria 
lion. 


he  he  ])u1  on  Avholo  time  and  jiaid  a  salary  sufficient 
to  eoniinand  the  best  brains  in  the  State'.'  These  are 
questions  raised  in  the  eonfei-enee,  and  as  the  discus- 
sions eontinued  i'roni  day  to  day,  it  became  ajiparent 
that  we  are  at  a  stage  in  our  iirogress  when  comity 
adniinist ration  must  be  unified  and  g'iveii  better 
direction.  E.    C.   ]*>. 


Dear  tired  teachiM',  or — it'  yon  are  of  lliose  who 
never  grow  \\i%ir\- — dear  uiiliring  \\(nider:  is  the 
matter  in  North  Carolina  Education  too  woik-a-day 
t'(U'  you,  ol'  rallii'f  is  there  over-much  of  the  serious, 
practical,  work-a-day  stutt'.'  And  you'd  like  som(>- 
thing'  diverting?  Wi'll,  Iioav  al)onf  a  good  o'd- 
fashioned  liet'ore-l  he--\var  cmdinued  story  in  three  or 
four  iustallmenl  s  .'  Oi-  a  regular  de|iartinenl  after 
the  fasliion  of  "'ropics  of  ('oiinlry  hife"  in  this 
issue?  AVhat  (hi  you  say"  ]\layl)e  you  would  lilvc  a 
].)ag(>  of  ipiijis  and  ijuirks  of  sidiool  life  and  will  con- 
tribute your  share.  Did  you  read  aboiil  Uw  young 
fellow  from  a  neighboring  college  who  ble\v  shyly  — 
more  like  a  ze])liyr  than  a  breeze — into  a  Kaleigh 
cafe  the  other  day  and  softly  chimed  tlii'  usual  col- 
lege-boy order  for  eggs'  \V(dl.  the  obliging  M-ai1- 
ress  inquired,  as  any  good  waitress  might  sometimes 
do,  "How  do  you  like  tliem.'"  And  he  prinii|itly 
confided  to  her  that  he  "liked  lliem  pretty  good." 
Gentle  reader,  it  is  u|)  to  you. 


A  VALUABLE  CONFERENCE. 

Tlie  State  and  County  Council  held  at  Chapel  Hill, 
September  lOth  to  IJItli,  was  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able meetings  e\'er  held  in  the  State.  The  last  Gen- 
eral Assembly  enacted  so  many  new  laws  affecting 
human  welfare  that  such  a  conference  was  necessary 
in  order  to  give  county  officials  some  unified  touglit 
as  to  the  far-re.ichiiig  etfect  of  these  new  laws. 
County  commissioners,  county  boards  of  education, 
county  superintendents  of  jniblic  instruction,  county 
superintendents  of  publii-  welfare,  county  liealtli  of- 
licers,  and  connt\"  road  commissicuiers  nu^t  for  four 
clays  and  dis  ■iissed  matters  of  common  interest.  The 
effect  was  to  gixe  each  some  appreciation  of  the  re- 
lationship that  exists  among  all  tliesi^  officials  and 
the  necessity  for  co-operatiou.  The  aflendance  .-it 
each  session  was  good,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the 
discussions  showed  the  necessity  of  holding  each 
year  some  such  institute  for  the  instruction  of  tlie 
county  officers  in  the  problems  of  county  govern- 
ment. 

One  big  question  was  raised — shall  there  lie  a  liead 
of  county  gover-nmeut  similar  to  the  mayoi'  of  our 
towns  and  cities,  ov  shall  we  continue  to  subdivide 
duties,  multiidy  bureaus,  and  increasi'  the  number 
of  separate  units  of  county  government'.'  This  was 
the  greatest  question  raised,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  attending  the  c'lufcrcu-e  m'IkiI 
the  answer  should  be.  It  is  essential  that  all  these 
duties  shall  be  headed  up  in  one  oftii-ial.  Shall  i1  he 
the  chairman   of  tln^  count \'   eommissicuiers  ,'      Shall 


WHERE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD   OF 
EXAMINERS  WILL  WORK. 

ll  was  announced  last  spring  that  the  State  would 
b"  dislricted  and  one  member  of  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers would  confine  his  or  her  work  to  a  district 
and  would  live  in  the  district.  Tlie  work  of  the 
members  for  this  year  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the 
following : 

1.  Aiding  the  county  superintendents  in  (dearing 
up  any  doubtful  matters  coiu'cruing  certificates. 

2.  Prcmoting  teacher-training  during  tiie  year, 
through  high  schools,  county  reading-circle  groups, 
and  through  suiiimer  schools. 

"..  Sscuring  information  about  high-school  instruc- 
tion in  til:'  several  counties.  A  careful  study  of 
high-school  work  is  to  be  made  this  year,  and  full 
informaticni  will  be  obtained  by  members  of  the 
]!o:n'd  of  lOxamincrs. 

( 'onnty  .•■■iiperintendeiits  are  urged  to  call  on  the 
members  fm'  such  assistance  as  they  are  able  to  give. 

In  mailing  this  division  of  the  State  into  districts, 
it  was  the  idea  to  gi^•e  eacli  memliei'  of  the  l>oard 
the  same  number  of  teachers,  as  nearly  as  jjossible. 
This  aceoniits  for  some  having  more  counties  than 
others,  li  is  the  idea  also  that  each  member  of  the 
Boartl  will  represent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  the  district  assigned. 

The  division  of  the  State  and  the  assigHments  are 
as  folloA'\'s : 

Mr.  A.  T.  Allen. 

Wake,  Lee,  Harnett,  Nash,  Edgecombe,  JMr.  Allen 
will  also  have  the  direction  of  the  office  in  Raleigh. 
He  will  receive  reports  from  the  field  and  give  gen- 
eral dire  'lion  to  this  W(jrk. 

Miss  Susie  Fulghum, 

Hoke,  Robeson,  Columbus,  Dladen,  Brunswick, 
New  Hanover,  Pender,  Cumberland,  Sampson,  Du- 
nlin, Wayne,  Wilson,  Hertford,  Scotland,  Richmond, 
]\Iooi'e.  Jones,  Onslow. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Giles. 

('herokee.  Clay,  Graham,  Swain,  IMacon,  Jackson, 
Transylvania,  Haywood,  Madison,  Yancey,  Mitchell, 
Avery,  IJurke,  McDowell,  Buncombe,  Henderson, 
Polk,  Rutherford,  Cleveland,  Catawba,  Lincoln,  Gas- 
ton. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Highsmith. 

Warren,  ^^ance,  Granville,  Person,  Caswell,  Rock- 
ingham, Stokes,  Forsyth,  Guilford,  Alamance,  Or- 
ange, Durham,  Chatham,  Randolph,  Montgomery. 
Johnston,  P^ranklin. 

Mrs,  T,  E.  Johnston. 

Alleghany,  Unicui,  Stanly,  Cabarrus,  Mecklenburg, 
Iredell,  Rowan.  Davie,  Alexander,  Caldwell,  Wilkes, 
Yadkin,  Surry,  Anson,  Ashe,  Watauga,  Davidson. 
Miss  Hattie  Parrott. 

< 'virrituck.  Camden,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans, 
r'howan,  Bertie,  Martin,  Washington,  Tyrrell,  Dai'c, 
Hyde,  Beaufort,  Pitt,  Greene,  Lenoir.  Craven,  Pam- 
lico. Carteret.  Gates,  Hertford,  Northampton,  Hali- 
fax. E.  C.  B. 
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READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919-1920 


l'i-.'|)an'(l   liy   ilic   Si;iti'    lloiinl 
INTRODUCTION. 

Tlir  Xortli  ( 'ai'iiliiiii  Tcaclifi-^'  licadinjL'  T'lri'li- 
(■(iiii-M-  \'(<v  l!)l!l--2()  is  now  ivH(ly.  liullctiii  XX\'II. 
;.'i\iii;;'  full  (lii-i'i-l  idiis  anil  outlines  I'm'  tlic  \viiii<. 
slioiilil  Ik-  in  llii'  ha  nils  of  I'xcry  li-ai-lhT.  ( 'opies  ai'i' 
nlitainalilc  lr<ini  (•dunly  aixl  city  siiprrinf cniiiMifs. 
or  iliry  may  lir  orilci-nl  t'l-oiii  iho  Stall-  Supi'i-inli-iul- 
i-nt  of  l-Miiralion.  Su[)i-i-iHti-]i(lcnts  anil  ti-acln-fs  ai'i- 
ui'^i-il  to  iM-i-iiinr  t  lioi-ou;;'lily  t'atiiiliar  with  the  I'lih-s 
jioxi-fnini;-  Ki-ailinir  ('ii-i-h-  work  ami  its  i-i-lation  to 
i-i'ftilicati-^. 

■■'I'lir  \Voi-k  of  tin-  Ti-arhrf."  liy  Mavis,  is  tin-  liiiok 
ai|opt(-i|  I'lir  hoili  r!i'm--nt:i fv  ami  hi^'h-s -hool  ti-ai-li- 
i-rs.  Iii-ailiii'^  ('ii-i-h-  groups  t'oi-  tin-  study  o!'  this 
liook  should  he  oi-^ainzod  at  an  rai'ly  dati-  in  all  tln- 
i-iniiitics  and  ritii-s  of  tin-  Stali-.  in  ofdi-f  that  i-lfcc- 
livi'  'Aiirk  may  hi-  i-afi'ird  on  this  winti-f.  Thi-  !>-i'i-al 
in1i-|-i'sl  uui  nitrsli-il  in  tin-  \\o|-k  last  yi-af  is  hat  an 
iiiili.-atioii  of  what  i-an  In-  dono.  With  i-ojulitioiis 
iioriiial.  tlii'fi'  should  1)1-'  inui-h  profi-ssional  lu-lji 
jraim-d  thi'ou^^h  tlu-si-  stutly  jrroiijjs. 

Kai-h  iinmth  North  Carolina  Education  will  iaii> 
silgjri'sl  ions  and  i|Ui'stions  t'oi-  llu-  study  of  tin-  rhap- 
ters  assii^ni-d  fm-  h-ssoiis.  In  this  issin-  a  dctaiii'd 
study  is  ;rivi-u  of  till-  four  i-haptri-s  assij;-in-d  fof  lln- 
Hi'st   ii-ssons. 

'I'lii-  iiH'liil)i'i-s  of  tin-  Stall-  r.oai-il  of  Kxatuim-i's 
will  111-  vi-ry  ^dad  to  lui-cl  with  tin-  supi-i-inti-iidi-uts. 
tii-oup  h-adi-i's.  and  li-ai-ln-rs  to  hi-lp  oryrani/i-  tln- 
woi-k.  Iioth  in  ihi-  rounlii-s  and  ritii-s.  Tln-y  v\ill 
wcdi'oiui-  till-  o|)pi)i-tuiu1y  lo  Ih-Ip  in  i-\i-i-y  way  to 
fui-lhi-i-  thr  pfofrssioiial  study  of  tin-  li-ai-ln-rs  of  tln- 
Sfati-. 

Ifralizini!'  tin-  '.^rrat  import  am-i-  of  thr  work  of 
tr;ii-hi>r-1  rainin;;-.  tin-  Stati-  I'.oard  will  i-o-opi-rati-  in 
providing;-  i-oui-sl-s  in  s|)rriHc  suliji-i-ts  to  lun-t  tin- 
immi'diati-  nci'ds  of  tin-  trai-ln-rs  in  r\i'ry  i-ounty 
whi-i-i-  adi-ipiali-  sii)ii'rvisioii  of  thr  work  may  In- 
si-i-uri-d.  Supi-rinfrmli-nts  ih-sirin;;  lo  i-onsidor  this 
|)liasr  of  thr  work  slionlil  lal:i-  up  tin-  matti-r  \\-ith 
till'  im-inhi-r  of  tin-  Hoard  assij;ni-d  to  his  munty. 
This  spi--ial  work  will  In-  ai-i-i-pti-d  in  liru  of  thr 
ri-L'ular  Iti-adin^'  Ciri-h-  hook.  ''Tin-  Work  of  thi- 
Traidn-r."  h.v  Davis,  whi-n  arrauLii'd  and  a)iin-ii\i-il 
li.\-  a   nirmlii-r  of  tin-  Stall-  J'loal'd. 

L«-l  ns  ur-ji-  that  the  s;mir  s|)]i'mliil  sjiirit  ^\liii-li 
was  shown  in  tin-  i-arin-st  i-lTorts  of  Ihi-  ti-afliofs  in 
till-  sumiiH-r  si-hools  1)1-  put  into  tin-  Ri-adiiifr  Cii-i-h- 
work,  in  iidi-r  that  tin-  li-n-at'-st  possildi'  amount  of 
profossioual  lii-owtli  mav  In-  ohlaini'd  from  thi-f;ronp 
work  this  yi-a  r. 

Till-  fji-a'diii-'  Ciri-h-  liook  is  Davis's  "Ths  Work 
of  the  Teach?r."  I'rii-i-.  ^l.ii.")  in  lots  of  tm  m-  iimri- : 
il^l.ln  sin^li-  i-op.v,  I'ulilisin-d  hy  .Ma '-mil Ian  ( 'ompaii.w 
\'i-w   ^'orl<  City. 

•  Intliiii's.  ipii-slioiis  and  su'^ii^i-sl  ions  arr  i;-i\rn  I'm- 
tin-  assislam-i-  of  thus-  li-arhini;-  and  sludyinii'  ihi- 
hdiik. 

Ill  iirdiT  lo  i-oiuj)li'te  till'  hook  in  lixi-  ninetiii^'-s 
( whiTo  that  is  alfcmpted  1.  it  will  ho  ni'i-p.ssarv  to 
takp  t'vvi)  I'liaptiM's  for  soino  of  ih'-  Ii-ssons.  Tlif  first 
two  Ipssoiis  ai-p  as  follows: 

Lesson  I.— rbatitpr  XII  :  Th^-  T.-n-ln-r  (  'hai.t'-r  I  : 
Wnvs  of  ReijardinG   Kilui-at  ion. 


of   Kxamim-rs.    Iiah-i;rh.    X.    ( '. 

Lesson  II. — ('lia]iti-r  ^"1:    Ti-ai-hins — Tin-   Assijj-ii- 
iniMit.      ('hapti-r  \]]\:    Tin-   Study   Pi-riod. 


DAVIS'S  -THE  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER." 

LKSSOX    I.— ClLM'TKi;  XII:  THE  TE.VCIIKK. 

1.  'ihi-  word  "Trarlicr  "  foi-ms  tin-  i-pilaph  of 
.\^;issiz.  oiu'  of  Ami-rii-a's  fon-niost  si-ii'iitists.  Wlial 
is  mi-aiit  liv  tim  I'xpressioii.  "As  is  tlio  teacher,  so  is 
tin-  si-hool".'  Is  it  tj-ui-.'  (.iivi-  your  i-oin-i-ptiou. 
lln-n.  of  tin-  importauri-  of  tin-  teatdier. 

2.  What  lias  In-i-ii  tin-  ett'ei-t  of  adverse  i-ritieism 
U|)on  the  sup|)ly  of  ti-aehers  .'  How  do  .voii  ai-eount 
for  the  fai-t  that  tiiere  is  a  slioi-tage  of  teaeliers  in 
this  State  toda.v  .'  IIow  inaiiv  teaeliers  are  tliere  in 
Xortli  ('andina  ?  IIow  would  .von  gro  about  the  task 
III'  iiwakeninu'  piihlie  sentiment  for  better  teaeliers? 
.\i-e  the  teai-hers  as  good  as  the  |)eople  want?  Prove 
your  slatenii-nt.      IIow  should  ti-aehers  be  seleeted  ' 

0.  ^Vha1  ail-  tin-  essi-utial  ipiulifieations  of  the 
li-ai-ln-r.'  .V-eoi'din^;-  to  .Air.  Davis's  standard,  to 
what  extent  an-  .\ou  ipialiMi-ii  .'  Slimild  all  teaeln-rs 
in  Xortli  ('arolina  In-  ^i-adnales  of  normal  si-hools 
and    i-ollei;-i-s  .'      Why  .' 

4.  .Alaki-  out  a  program  for  a  Ivpii-al  da.x'  in  i 
I  i-ai-hi-r's  experieuee,  showing  how  she  i-oiild  roii- 
>r)ve  her  time  and  energy. 

.").  Do  you  subscribe  to  tin-  li-aeher's  pliili)soi)h.v  of 
lirofessiojial  reiationslii]:)  as  indicated  bv  the  autlior? 
Why.'  Wiiuhl  .\ou  be  williiij.!-  lo  tell  exactly  -why 
you  are  leaching  school.' 

(i.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that  ti-adiiiii.' 
will  b'-i-omi-  a  real  profession.' 

7.     Woi-k  out   i-\ercises  1   ami  1?  on  page  '-'I'll . 
s.     ('hi-ck    i-a'-li    of    the    following;'    ipialilii-s    which 
you   think  essenti:il   for  tin-  leai-hcr: 
1.    Address.  (J.    I''airness. 

L'.    I'l-rsonal   ap|)earanc!-.     7.   Siuceritv.  * 

•'!.   ()|)l  iinisii).  S.   Symijathy. 

4.    Ueserve.  If    A'ilality.' 

•").    Kiitliusiasm.  10.   Si-holarship. 

!'.  What  importance  should  be  atta  -111-11  to  .-ach  of 
I  In-  following  traits  : 

1.  Skill   ill   iustriictioii. 

1?.    .\liilit.\'  to  maintain  discipline. 
'■>.    Sym|jathy  ami  adaptaliility. 

4.  Energv. 

•">.    Inti-rest  ill  extra  class-room  activities, 
fi.    Sense  of  liumoi-. 
7.  Health. 

5.  Personal  appr-aiani-e. 

I'l.     In    I\raxweirs    "Olisi-rvat  ions    of    Teaching'."' 
ptiue  41.  the  followinij-  outline  is  gi\-i'ii  as  an  aid   lo 
observation  of  tin-  li-tn-her: 
I.    Pei-soiiMl   ( 'hara'-li-rist  ics. 
1.    .\  piiearaui-c. 

a.  Dres- — a'-'iropriate.  neat,  altraclive. 

b.  iJnsiucsslikc. 

c.  Facial  characti-risl  ics. 

d.  Pliysiipii-  :   deformit  ii-s.     ■ 
'2.    \'oici-. 

a.  Pleasiue-. 

b.  AVell  modiilated. 

c.  Harsh,  strident.  Iiieh. 

d.  Distinct,  clear. 

e.  ('omniands  respect. 
:!.  Manner. 

a.   Vigorous. 
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1,    Well  puisod.  LESSOX    II.— CHAPTEK    VI:    TEACIilXG— THE 

r,  ('oufi.l<.nt.  ASSIGNMENT. 

il.   Enthusiastic.  The   teaclifr's   purposo    in    stiulviii-;-   tliis   cliapter 
c.  Sclf-('(nitr()l.                        ,                                 sliould  be  twofold : 

f.  Synipatlictic.  (D  'p,-,  ^\^■^^■[  |,„^  „liat  (■(instilulcs  a  "  irood  assisin- 
ix.  Tactful.                                                               iiiciit.-" 

!'•  '^^iix''-  {2)    To   use   tliis   know  ledge    in    working    out    the 
I.    IxesonrrrI  111.                                                              assiguiiieiits    of    lier    dailv    lessons    in    th(>    subjects 
4.   Ileallh.                                                                                faughl. 

il-  Ivol'ii!^!-  Organization  of  the  Chapter. 

1).  Poor,  as  evidenced  by —                                      ,    „,       ,  ,            ,        ,  •,■ 

(1)  Nervousness  '•    Icachers  must  have  the  ability  to  mstruct. 

(2)  Lack  of  energy.  1-  Meaning  of  Instruction. 

(3)  Indifference.  «•  Imparting  information. 

II.  Teaching  ability.  li-  Building  up  knowledge. 

1.  Mastery  of  subject-matter.  c.  l-Juilding  up  habits. 

2.  Selection  of  sub.iect-matter.  d.  Forniing  ideals. 

■\.   Analysis  of  subject-inatter.  This  is  to  be  done  througii  tlic  use  of  subjeet- 

4.  Skill"  in  arousing  thought.  matter  by  the  teacher. 

.").  Skill  ill  fornialion  of  lialiits.  2.   Value  of  being  a  good  instructor. 

6.  Skill  ill  assignmeiil.                                                   .  ii-  A  Icacher  wlio  cannot  instruct   is  a  fail- 

7.  Skill  in  quest  ioniiig.  nre,  in   spite  of  social   qualities,  pleas- 

8.  I)iscii)line.  '"8'  pt'rsoiiality.  and  thorough  scholar- 

9.  Careful  planuing.  ^'lip- 

10.  Sufficient  preparation.  h.   Pi'ofessional  leadier, 

11.  Attention  to  language.  (1-)    One    who    has    great    skill    in    the 

12.  Attention  to  individual  ditVerciices  of  piipils.  niipic  of  instruction. 

18.  Ixcsults.  II.   The  Assignment   (First  Division  of  the   Lesson K 

III.  Social  Efticieiicy.  .\.   Purpose:   Setting  of  problems :  (iiving  direc- 

1.  InHueiice  on  pupils.  tions:  Giving  inspiration. 

a.  Spirit  of  co-operation,  i-nnsideratioii.  I'>.   Essential  Points  in  the  Assignment. 

b.  Order,  liow  secured.  1.   Sliows  clearly  what  is  to  be  ibnie. 

c.  Ideals.  a.  Test  of  clearness: 

2.  influence  in  cominiiiiity.  (l)    Each    pupil    must    understand 

a.  K(dation  to  jjarcnts.  what  is  re([uired. 

b.  lielation  to  I'ivic  ini)\enieiils.  b.  Clear  assignment  calls  for: 
l\'.   Professional  attitude.  (1)    Sufficient  time. 

1.  Interest   in  work.  (2)   Carefully  ]ilauiied  staieiiicnt. 

2.  Interest   in  piijiils.  (3)   Restatement  by  pui>ils. 

3.  Co-iiperatien  with  (■(illragues.  ,                (4)   Written  outlines, when  needed. 

4.  Abilit\-  id  make  use  of  criticism.  c.    Reference  work  given  must    be  sjie- 

.1.   II.   11.  eific. 

1  T-,  ,.,/^x-    ■       ,  .,T  .  ,^r„r^,,    ,       ,,->,■'.   ,M,   l,n,■^lll^  -■   ^'ust   liispirc  Pcrf  oriua  11  cc . 

LESSOX    1.— (  HAPTEH    I:     WA^S  OK   UE(iAlJI)-  ,    Ww-t,!-.,,     „,■;  ^„  i,- 

TMf   VIWCVTIMV  ''■   ^^"''  ^"''"'  serioush. 

i.Mj   t.l)l  (  At  l().\,  I,    Sufficient    and    vital    motivation    of 

1.  Wliy  shiiiild  every  teacher  seek  to  know  the  snbjecl-inatter  secured  through 
ultimate  aims  of  edncatioii.'  How  will  the  aim  of  the  "Aim"  given  or  "Problem" 
educatiini  affect  tlie  what  and  the  how  of  education  .'  to  be  solved. 

2.  What  does  the  exin-essimi  mean  to  you.  "It  is  (1)  Subject-matter  related  to  daily 
useful    to    think    of    the.    school    as    the    specialized  life. 

agency  I'm-  transmitting  the  inheritance  of  civiliza-  (2)    Imaginary  situations. 

tion".'     U'  yiiii  wdiild  like  to  know  more  about  this  (3)   The  motivating  ((uestion  or  sct- 

(piestion.  read   the  references  on  jiage   11.  ami  read  ting    a    dctinite    problem    to    be 

again  Chapt(>r  I..  "The  Etliieative  Process,"  in   Ha-  solved. 

]ieer's  "lIow  to  Teach  Elementary  S(diool  Subjects."  c.  General  motives   (]Minor  motives^ 

3.  Criticise  "Education   regarded   as  a    means   of  (1)   Rivalry. 
naturali/'.ation."     Do  you  like  this  view  .'  (2)   Teacher's  authority. 

4.  State  the  notion  that  education  is  tlie  means  of  '  d.  Pupil's  feeling  of  confidence  in  own 
developing  wide  interests.  ability  to  do  the  work. 

5.  What  is  social  efficiency  ?  What  (■huiiges  in  1  he  3.  Directs  puiiil's  attention  to  difficulties, 
course  of  study  and  in  school  eciuijiment  would  be  and  suggests  means  of  overcoming 
iK'cessary  if  the  social  efficiency  aim  were  adoiitcd.'  tlieni. 

If  you  ^\■allt   to  read  a   good  discussicni  of  lliis  (|ues-  a.   T.\"pes  of  difficulties  met — two  kinds. 

tion  of  social  efficiencx-.  look  in  ilagley's  "The  Ivlii-  b.  ]\leans  of  overeoming  them. 

cative  Process. "  e.  Pupil's  attitude  toward  difficulties. 

6.  Read  all  the  d(>tinitioiis  of  education  in  ibis  4.  Shows  or  helps  pupils  to  iind  organiza- 
cliapter  and   in  tlie   Rajieer  book,  and  memorize  the  tion  of  subject-matter. 

one  thai   most   iiearl.\-  sat  isfies  you.     It  will  help  >i)U  a.  Pupils  taught  to  think  in  large  units, 

to  have  this  delinitioii  in  mind,  and  to  think  about  it  b.  Peculiar  relationships  brought  out. 

from  time  to  t  inii' as  yon  earr.\   111!  your  class  M'orU.  ■">.  '.,>uantity  and  Quality  of  Snlijeet-nintler 

J.  H.  H.  .assigned. 
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a.    lii'sults  of  liiviii^-  loo  iiiucli. 
li.   Pdiiits   for  lueasiirinji-  quaiilily. 
I-.  Points  for  nii'asm'iii";'  (|ualil>'. 
il.    lOffiM-l    u|ioii    stiiily.    lial)iK    ami 
nioi'als. 
III.    .Mode  of  assipiiinu   I,csm>iis. 

I .  I'iai-i'  ol'  assi;jniiiciil . 

a.    Al    licLiiniiiiitj'  of   IrsMiii. 

II.    .\  I   mil  of  lesson. 

c.    <  Mil  l:  row!  h  of  lesson. 

II.  Tine'  i'ei|nire(l. 

a.    Iiela  I  ion    1  o   eoin|ilel  e    lesson, 
li.    Soinelinies  eonsiinn's  eiilire   period. 
;|.    I  n(li\i(lual  assiiiiiinenls. 

a.    .\ol   i;i\('n  when   work   is  for  i-lass. 
11.   (ti\en   for  referiMii-e  work, 
c.    Sociall/.eil    seliool    exercises. 

Questions  and  Suggsstions  for  Study  of  the  Chapter. 

I .  'I'lii'  Teaeher 's  a  hilil y  I  o  instrnel . 

1.    Disi-nss  llie  nu'aninfi'  of  insi  i-uel  ion. 

'I.   l)iscnss  ilie   slalenicni.  "Skilifnl   leaeliin^;    is 

I  lie   (lisl  iiiL;iiisliinL;'   mark    of  ex'ery   one    \vho 

lias  a  iinn'al  riu'lil   to  lie  in  eliariie  of  a  class- 

room. 
'■>.    Uiseliss     I  lie  .ilifferellee     lielwren     ilistruel  iotl 

and  drill  as  applied  1o  an  aril  liiiielie  lesson. 

I I.  The  Assijiinnenl . 

A.  Purpose. 

(,11    Wlial    is  1lie  ridal  ioiisliip  of  the  assi;.j'n- 

luelil    111    the    other    l^\o    ili\isions    of   a 

le.sson  .'     (Study  ]ieriiid  and  recital  ion.  * 
('_'  I    Wlial  is  the  purpose  of  the  assiL;nment '.' 
li.   Essential  Points. 

(1  )   Xaine  the  essential   points  in  an  assiiin- 

tneiit . 
1.    How    may    the    leaclun-   L;'i\'e    her    pupils  a 

clear  understanding  of  the  work  to  he 

done  .' 

'2.   Ilow    iiia.\'   pupils  lie  inspired  to  accom- 
plish the  work  assigned? 

a.  How  may  vital  and  sustained  interest 

in   the   subject-matter   of  a    lesson   be 
aroused  .' 

b.  How  are  lessons  motivated.' 

c.  What    kind   of  subject   matter   is  easily 

mot  i\'Hleil  .'     ( ;i\e  examples. 

d.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  mot  i\a  I  inu' 

ipicstion  .' 

In  llic  assicnmeiil  of  i;eiicra  phy  and  history  les- 
sons a  parlicidar  problem  should  be  set.  This  prob- 
lem shoidd  challen<i-e  the  attention  of  the  pupils. 
They  shoulil  be  sent  to  their  text-books  and  to  i-efer- 
ence  books  1(1  lind  mil  and  In '"search  for "  such  facts 
as  are  ax'aihible  for  the  solnlioii  of  the  problem. 
This  means  that  the  solution  of  the  ]iroblem  is  worth 
wdlile  to  the  childi'eii.  and  that  they  arc  eaiicr  to  use 
information  gained  from  all  sources,  in  findiiii;-  tlu' 
answer. 

I'iXam|)lcs  of  "problems  i;i\'eii  for  solution"  in  the 
history  lesson  are  as   follows: 

Suhjccl  :    Wa  shin  Lit  on 's  Adiuiuisl  i-al  ion. 

Questions:  lI(iA\'  does  ( 'onu'i'ess  raise  money  to- 
day.' Wlial  does  it  need  money  for.'  Did  Con.cress 
in  Washin.u'!  on  s  admiiiisi  rat  ion  use  the  same  means 
for  raisin.u'  money  thai   ('oiiizress  uses  today.'     Why.' 

e.  Write  out  a  statement  of  the  "problem 

set"  for  a  lesson  in  "Dodti'e's  (reoa'- 
rapliy."  and  also  in  "Oiir  Repiililic" 

f.  ('ii^■e  exam|iles  of  tlie  "jiroblems  set" 

or  tin,'  "motivating  question"  given 
the  children  in  a  particular  arithme- 


tic lesson  or  in  a  lan.c'uaue  lesson. 

See  "Stale  Course  of  Study"  for  sujr- 
.iicsted  lessons  in  tlu^se  subjects. 

lieferenee:  ^Motivation  of  Scdlool  Work 
(Wilson).  Published  by  II()ui;-hton- 
^liflHin   Company.   Xew   Voi-k. 

l''or   the   motivalioii   of   reading;'   lessons 
see    "Stale    ('onrse    of   Study."    pa^i'es 
S(i   lUT.  and  "County  Siuiimer  School 
.Manna  I.' '   pa;^es  4") — KJ. 
c'.    What   '_;eiieral  mo1i\-es  may  he  used.' 
li.    How   does   belief   in   one's   own   ability 
a  rt'ect   success  .' 
:;.    Why   should    the   assiiinmcnt    direct  the 

pupil's    attention    to    difficulties    and 

suggest  means  of  overcoming  them? 
a.    What     types    of    difficulties    should    be 
tlenitidy  o\'erciime  in  the  assi":-iunent  .' 

Points  in  the  lesson  which  must  tie 
made  (dear  before  llie  child  can  stU(h' 
intelliiientlx'  are  types  of  difficulties 
which  slionld  bi.'  delinitely  overeome 
in  I  he  assi.cnment. 

{•'rom  yoiir  cxpci-ieuce.  ji'ix'c  examples 
of  difticnlties  in  aritluuetie.  iieoyra- 
phy,  history,  and  lanii'uag'c  lessons 
which  should  be  delinitely  claritied 
in  the  assip'umeut. 

In  the  assig-uunuMit  of  spellini;'  lessons, 
difficidties  should  always  receive  def- 
inite attention  <inil  study.  List  the 
points  to  be  eni|.iliasi/.e(l  in  the  teach- 
ing of  a  spelling  lesson  (Presenta- 
tion of  new  A\iirdsi   In-  Rapeer.  jjages 

4S-r^^. 

Sec.  also.  "Slate  Course  of  Study"  and 
"New  World  Spellers"  foi'  dcHnite 
sugges!  ions  as  to  the  assignment  of 
spelling  lessons, 
li.  When  should  the  child's  attention 
.  merely  be  directeil  to  the  diftieulties 
and  the  nu-ans  of  overcoming  them 
prinided   for  in  the  study  ]ieri(iil  .' 

When  the  cluld  has  at  hand  nu-ans  for 
the  solnlion  of  difficulties,  either  by 
recalling  past  experiences,  or  by 
using  fornu'r  lessons,  or  by  considt- 
ing  referem-e  nuiterial  such,  as  the 
dictionary,  atlas,  library  books  and 
current  magazines,  his  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  difHculties 
and  1o  the  means  availalde  for  ilieir 
solid  ion.  These  shoidd  then  be  used 
in   the  study  period. 

c.  lIoAv  are  yon  nsin.u'  the  Knral  Library 

in  t  his  connect  ion  .' 

d.  (rive   exam])les   from   lieading    Lessons. 

Arithmetic.  (Jeograiihy.  ajul  History 
where  ymir  |»n|>ils  used  outside  ma- 
terials for  clarifying  situati(Uis  oi- 
lioints. 

e.  See   Klapper's   "Teaching   Cliildriui   to 

Read."  pa,i:('s  129-]8o.  for  the  neces- 
sary     threefold      jU'epa  rat  ion      of      a 
Reading    Lesson. 
4.   How  luay  the  the  assignment   aid   impils 
in     the    organization    of    the    subject 
matter? 
'i.    \\'hat  are  the  )ioints  for  measuring: 

(a)  The  quantity  of  work  to  be  assigned  ? 

(b)  The  quality  of  work  assigtu'd? 
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(i.    I)(i    villi    a;:i'('r    I  hat    the    live    poiiils    dis- 
fussod   ill    this  I'liaptor  arc   I'ssciilial    In 
an     "  intprcsl-iMiiiipolliiii;"     assij^nnii'iil 
(if   1  lie   li'ssoii  .' 
Apply    lliis   standard    Id   llu'  assiunniciil    nf 
an     iiitiTiui'diatc     ^radc     rcadini^'     li'ssdii 
('oiitainiii.u'  the  threefold  preparal  ion  sny- 
fi'i'sted  !)>■  KlappiT,  and  here  uixeii. 
Tlireefdid    Pre|)arat  inn    I'lir   a    Keadiii^'   Jjes- 
s(ni  ; 

1.  'I'echnieal    l're])ara1  inn. 

a.  Prep;iratiiry  phdiiic  drill  to  insure  i-(ir- 

rect  ]n'(ninni-iat  inn  nf  diflieiill    wiu'ds. 

b.  Jlcaiiin^'    "f    new    \v(ir(ls    ^ixcii    in    I  lie 

assii;'iinient  wlieii  the  nioaniiij;'  of  an 
entire  sentence  or  para^iraph  is  ali- 
solntely  (h^peiuient  upon  a  few  win-ds 
or  <i  phrase  whose  meanine'  cannot  ho 
lie  obtained  from  tlie  context. 

2.  The   Intellectual  Preparation. 

.  Information  relatliij;'  to  the  time,  place. 
and  cause  of  the  incident  must  be  ei\-|.]j 
This  jiart  of  the  assifi'iimcnt  shoukl  be 
short,  direct  to  the  point,  and  only 
facts  ^iven  ■which  will  arousi^  interest 
in  the  content.  Meaninji'  of  ne'w  words 
should  be  related  to  these  facts. 

o.  The  Emotional   Preparation, 
(liven  in  various  ways: 

a.  Throuiih  pictures. 

b.  Select  scene  from  the  story,  and  tidl  so 

that  the  child  may  live  ihroujih  its 
joys  or  .sorroAvs. 

c.  Similar   experience    of    I  he    child's    re- 

called. 

d.  Put  child  in  .sympathetic  attitude   to- 

ward the  story. 

e.  The    motivatinji'    question    is    i^'iven    to 

arouse  interest.  This  is  the  ([uestion 
which  sets  the  problem  for  the  child 
and  gives  to  his  reading  of  the  story 
the  all-compelling'  interest  in  finding 
the  heart  of  the  story. 
111.  ^lode  of  Assigning  Lessons., 

1.  At  Avhat  time  in  the  class  |ieriod  should  the 

assignment  be  made? 

2.  "Thinking  of  the  assignment   as  a   |ihase   <if 

instruction.  "  how  much  time  should  be 
given  to  it .' 
•'!.  When  is  it  an  evidence  of  weakness  to  gi\'e 
an  individual  assignment?  What  kind  of 
individual  assignments  should  be  given '! 
Give  examples. 

S.  F. 
LESSOX   II.— CHAPTER    VIM:     THE    STUDY 
PERIOD. 
In  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  seek  to  hnd  out 
(1)   what  study  really  means;  how  it  difit'ei-s  from 
assiginnent  and  recitation;  (2)  the  conditions  which 
are  essential  for  studying;  (8)  how  the  study  period 
may  be  made  effective;  (4)   what  hiiulrances  or  dif- 
ticulties  there  are  in  the  matter  of  studying;  (f))  how 
text-books  may   be   used    in    the   study    period:    (6) 
some  means  of  diagnosing  the  difficulties  of  juipils 
to  the  end  that  the  teaidicr  may  assist  pupils  in  thi'ir 
study. 

1.  What  docs  study  really  mean.' 

2.  p]ssential  conditions  for  study. 

(1)  ilotivation.  What  is  meant  by  this.'  Is  mo- 
tivation the  same  as  setting  a  |iroblem  .'  Is 
the    geography    lesson    on    France    motivated 


when  the  Icaidii'r  says.  "In  your  study  of  the 
lesson  for  loniorrow  iiml  mil  why  France  is 
an  agrieiill  oral  eoiinlry".'  Is  this  i|uestiou 
sni'ficiciil  as  iiiol  i\al  ion  for  ('hapler  ('\'II  in 
"( )iir  iii'piililie  "  .'  Was  1  he  I ilo wing-up  of  t  he 
"Maine"  our  only  reason  for  declaring  war 
(111  Spain.'  What  wi're  IIm'  other  reasons.' 
State  each  idcarly. 

Is  a  problem  presented  to  the  gecjgrapliy 
(dass  when  the  ti'aidicr  says,  "  Xew  Orleans  is 
likely  111  beeoiiie  1  he  Xew  Voi'k  of  the  South,'" 
and   pi-oceeils  to  slii)\\'   why  ihis  is  f;o  .' 

(2)  ( 'onceiit  rat  ion  as  a  second  essential  eondilion 
for  study. 

What  is  iiieaiil  liy  eoiiceiil  rat  ion  .'  What 
obslaides  to  atleiiliiin  should   lie  removed.' 

{'■})  Reciignit  ion  of  thi'  iialiire  of  the  lesson  hciiii;' 
studied. 

Show  till'  dit'i'ereiice  lictween  reading  lesson 
and  an  arithmetic  lesson,  so  far  as  studying 
is  concerned.  How  does  a  memorizing  lesson 
ditl'er  from  a   history  or  geography  lesson.' 

(,4.1    ilemorizing  an  ini]iortaiit  element  in  study. 

a.  What  part  does  memory  play  in  study.'  In 
what  subjecis  or  parts  of  subjects  should 
memory   be  employed  .'     lie  s))ecilic. 

b.  If  original  retentive  ])ower  is  not  capable 
of  direct  imjirovement,  what  assistance  can 
the  teacher  gi\'e  the  piipil.'  ( ( 'oi'reel 
niel  hods  of  nieiiiiirizin;^'.  ) 

c.  (ii\-e  illnsi  rat  inns  In  shnw  lli;il  liieliinrizing 
may  be  aided  by  economical  organization. 
W'lial  \abie  ha\e  in neinoiiic  ile\-ices.'  Is 
there  ;iny  miiemonie  di'xice  Ihal  has  e\'er 
helped  ymi  .' 

Suggestions  for  making  the  study  jieriod  ett'i'cti\'e. 

(1  )  How  may  iiu]iils  be  convinced  that  stuil>'  is  a 
serious  niiderlaking  ? 

(2)  How  can  the  li'aidier  stimulate  interest  in 
learning  'with  the  least  possible  exjienditure 
of  time  on  the  i)art  of  the  pupil?  What  er.i- 
phasis  should  be  placed  upon  concentration  in 
this  connection  ? 

(•'!)  What  is  meant  by  the  waste  of  iinderlearning  ? 
(ji\'e  an  illusti'ation.  Does  this  apply  Ut  teach- 
ers as  well  as  ]Hi])ils  .' 

(4)  Do  most  pupils  "overlcarn"?  When  has  a 
)3upil  really  learned  a  lesson?  Give  a  clear, 
sharply  worded  statement. 

'."))  Do  you  approve  of  the  note-hook  as  a  form  of 
study  for  elementary  pupils?     Why? 

(6i  What  is  the  value  of  written  work  as  a  form 
of  study?  Do  you  agree  with  the  author  in 
this  statcmi'iit,  "A  general  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  ^vl■iting  required  of  pupils  would 
in  most  schools  be  a  decided  gain"? 

(7)  "Home  study  should  be  disceriiingly  as- 
signed." What  does  this  mean?  Illustrate. 
Do  you  subscribe  to  this  statement,  "Pupils 
below  the  fifth  grade  in  most  schools  need 
liltle  or  no  home  study"?  To  what  extent 
would  the  school  day  have  to  be  e.xtended  in 
order  not  to  requii-e  any  home  study  of  pu- 
pils? Do  villi  favor  such  an  arrangement? 
Why  ? 

(8)  What  is  supt'rvised  study?  What  is  the  real 
liroblem  in  supervised  study,  looked  at  from 
the  pupils'  standpoint  ? 

{9)  HoM'  may  the  play  instincts  be  utilized  in 
study?  What  are  the  incidental  possibilities? 
Give  illusti-ations. 
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4.  Himlraiu-fs  or  diffu-ult  ics  in  sliulv.  "V  cliiuiiuilion 

of  typical  specitied  wastes  iu  study. 

(1)  Inability  of  pupils  to  read. 

a.  How  wouiil  unfamiliar  words  afl'ert  a 
eliild's  study  of  a  lesson  .'     Illustrate. 

I).  Pool'  studyinji-  may  lie  the  result  of  I'ye 
defects  or  wi'oufi'  "i'ronpiiiL;'.  (rive  illustra- 
tion. 

e.  Persistene(>  of  familiar  meanings  may  i'e- 
sidt   in  study  waste.     (Apperception.! 

(2)  Do  teacliei-s,  as  a  rule,  have  a  "tendency  to 
carry  uu>aniiigs  or  imagery  ([uite  useless  to 
the  situation  in  hand"?  Do  most  |)upils  have 
such  a  tendency  .'     (jive  cases. 

{'A)  To  wliat  extent  can  teaidiers  jiut  i)upils  in 
possession  of  a  delinite  jilan  of  ]n-oeedure .' 
What  is  the  \alue  (to  the  |nipil  in  his  study- 
ing! of  such  a  plan  as  this  in  his  arithmetic 
work  .' 

a.   What  is  given. 
1).   To  tind. 

c.  Procedure. 

d.  \'eritication. 

Could  a  similar  scheme  he  Avorked  out  f(n- 
geography?      Histcn-y.'     Agi-iculture .' 

5.  Use  of  text-books  in  tlie  study  jjeriod. 

(1)  To  prevent  waste  in  las  woi-k.  the  pupil  should 
l)e  taught  to  study  topics  rather  than  ]iages 
oi-  chapters.  (This  lea<ls  to  regard  for  rela- 
tive values,  an  essential  factoi-  in  good  study- 
ing.) 

(2)  The  teacher  must  kimw  the  (ilan  and  organi- 
zation of  te.xl-lioiiks  and  aid  iHipils  to  use 
liel])s.  (This  is  supphnnenting  the  authoi  "s 
text,  an  essential  faetoi-  in  good  studying.  I 

(3)  Study  (piestions  for  the  guidance  of  pupils 
should  be  provided  by  the  teacher.  Select  a 
poem  and  make  <mt  sonu'  sttuiy  (pu'stions, 
using  as  a  niodcd  or  |dan  the  question  on 
page  2-17. 

(6")  Diagnosis  of  |)U])ils  with  study  difficulties. 
What  is  the  lirst  steji  in  ludping  a  pupil  in  his 
studying  .' 

How  would  you  go  about  the  problem  of 
discovering  the  pupil's  difficulties  in  study- 
ing.' How  wouid  you  assist  him  in  surmount- 
ing his  diffiiciilties .' 

Write  out   the  answers  to  Exercise  12.  page  2')1. 

Look  np  the  f(dlowing  i-efereiu'cs : 

Colgrove :   Thi'  Teaehei'  and  the  School,  ('ha)i.  XX. 

McMurry:    How  to  Study,  Chaps.  IV-VllI. 

Straver:    The  Teachinu'  Process,  (.'hap.  VIll. 

J.  H.  H. 


IN  REGARD  TO  TUITION. 

( ( 'out  iiuicd  from  page  11 .  ) 
extra   for  admitting  such   pupils  the  State   will   not 
pay  any  ]iart  of  this  extra  cost. 

3.  The  special  chartered  districts  have  full  autlnu-- 
ity  to  administer  their  schools  within  certain  bounds 
without  interference  from  the  county  or  State.  They 
have  tlie  right  to  ex(dude  children  of  other  districts 
or  to  charge  them  tuition.  Hut  the  State  will  not 
permit  any  district  to  di-aw  money  from  the  State 
for  the  instruction  of  such  children  if  at  the  sanu' 
time  these  same  children  are  compelled  to  ])ay  tiu- 
tion.  Therefore,  if  any  such  district  draws  tuition 
for  the  six  months  guaranteed- by  the  State,  the 
amount  of  this  tuition  must  be  stated  in  the  Novem- 
ber bndu'et.  and  it  will  be  deduct ed  fi-om  the  State 


aiipoi'lionmcnt  to  that  s<du)ol.  Xol  to  dcducl  the 
amount  would  permit  special  (diartered  schools  in 
the  weaker  counties  that  draw  largely  from  the 
(Mpializing  fund  to  make  money  from  the  operation. 
They  would  draw  money  twice  foi-  teaching  the  same 
set  of  children.  It  would  interfere  with  the  devel- 
opment of  other  strong  s(diools  in  the  county,  be- 
cause thi'  wealthier  parents  could  well  att'ord  to  pa.v 
tuition  and  thus  avoid  voting  taxes  on  themselves 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  their  own  commu- 
nity, and  it  woidd  be  a  violation  of  the  spirit  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  tlu^  Six-JIonths  School  Act,  which  pi'ohibits 
tile  Slate  frinn  jiaying  money  from  the  State  fund 
to  schools  that  }'eceive  appropriations  from  other 
State  fumls. 

4.  In  all  county  fai'iu-life  schools,  if  the  county 
makes  a  special  appropriation  for  the  support  of  tlie 
high-scliool  department,  the  children  of  the  county 
are  entitle(l  to  attend  the  high-school  department 
free.  Thercd'ore,  it  is  illegal  to  charge  tuition  for 
the  attendance  of  such  high-school  pupils. 


IN  REGARD  TO  SANITARY  PRIVIES. 

rians.  specitieations  and  rules  for  the  maintenance 
of  ap|)roved  sidiool  privies  were  sent  you  recently 
from  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
lnstructi(Ui.  Three  types  of  privies  were  recom- 
mended espe(dally  fo;-  use  in  connection  with  the 
better  s-hool  buildings,  but  on  page  21  of  this  bul- 
letin this  s(:ntence  occurs:  "Such  deviation  (from 
the  three  types)  may  be  made  oidy  with  the  approval 
of  the  State  jioard  (d'  Health  ami  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction." 

It  was  the  purjiose  of  this  sentence  to  allow  coun- 
ties to  construct  other  types  of  privies,  such  as  the 
|iit  )n-ivy,  provided  they  are  made  sanitary.  The 
pur))os(>  of  this  law  is  to  have  "sanitary  privies  and 
init  to  I'ompid  the  construction  of  any  particular 
type  oi'  types.  Since  there  are  some  misunderstaml- 
ings  abroad  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  county 
boanls  of  education  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  fol- 
lo\ving  rules  are  made: 

1.  The  law  says  that  one-fourth  of  the  privies  must 
be  made  sanitary  by  Sejitember  1.  1919,  but  since  the 
execution  ilejiends  upon  rules  and  regulations  made 
liy  the  State  i>oard  of  Health,  and  since  the  rules 
and  regulations  were  not  completed  and  distributed 
in  time  to  comply  with  the  law  by  September  1st,  no 
board  of  edm-ation  is  to  be  held  liable  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  to  c(nnply  with  this  provision  of  the  law. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  advice  from  the  Attorney 
(jrcneral.  In  many  counties,  however,  the  boards  of 
education  have  already  complied  with  this  section. 
siiK-e  they  lune.  p,-rhaps,  25  ppv  cent  already  in 
good  condition.  All  city  schools,  local-tax  schools, 
and  the  better  class  cd'  public  schools  may  be  in- 
(duded  in  this  first  25  per  cent  s])ecified  by  law. 

2.  IJeasonable  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
privies  are  sanitary.  Committees  are  required  to 
keep  them  in  good  ord(M-.  and  this  is  the  most  imjioi-- 
tant  |)hase  of  the  law.  The  s])irit  of  the  law  can  be 
cai-i'ie<l  out  tills  year  if  the  committees  will  heed  the 
instructions  and  sec  that  ])rivies  are  kept  sanitary. 

:!.  Pri\ies  other  than  the  three  types  nnuitioned  in 
the  bulh'tiii  may  be  used.  The  pit  type  or  any  other 
that  the  sanitary  inspector  will  jiass  may  be  in- 
stalleil.  It  is  advised  that  the  more  expensive  type 
be  luit  used  in  the  snuill  buildings,  especially  if  there 
is  a  chance  within  a  reasonable  time  that  consolida- 
tion w  ill  be  effected,  or  that  the  building  is  to  be 
moved  or  re)ilaced  soon  by  a  better  building. 


OctdlHT,    ll»1<l. 
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.'H'jiibei'.s  are  expecled  to  coiiti-ibute 
SHvernI  thousand  dollars  to  this 
nmd. 


S('HIH)I.    NKWS   l!IUi;iS. 

At  a  well-attended  meeting,  Abei- 
deen  has  just  organized  a  parent- 
teachers'  association. 


At  Wake  Forest  the  contract  has 
been  let  for  a  large  new  brick  build- 
ing- for  the  public  graded  school,  li 
is  expected  to  be  ready  within  ii 
year. 


Selma  is  preparing  to  have  its 
schools,  as  well  as  other  enterprise.-; 
it  is  proud  of,  represented  in  the 
State  Fair  parade  by  appropriato 
floats. 

Through  the  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation of  Burlington,  of  which  Airs. 
Roger  Gant  is  president,  a  lunch 
room  has  been  established  at  the 
graded   schools. 


A  news  item  from  Wilkesboro 
says  that  the  new  compulsory  school 
attendance  law  is  showing  fruitage 
in  the  packed  condition  of  (he 
lower  grades  of  the  Wilkesboro 
schools. 


Mr.  John  A.  Martin,  a  teacher 
near  Fayetteville,  has  been  elected 
probation  officer  for  Cumberland 
So'.nity  at  a  salary  of  $2,000.  He 
was  chosen  from  a  number  of  nomi- 
nees. 


A  cafeteria  lunch  will  be  operated 
this  year  in  the  Raleigh  high  school 
building  under  the  direction  of  the 
home  economics  department.  Tables 
and  stools  will  be  provided  and  tho 
lunch   will   be  served  at  cost. 


Supt.  T.  S.  Teague  begins  his 
third  year  at  St.  Paul's  graded 
schools  with  32  5  pupils  enrolled  and 
the  problem  of  housing  his  teach- 
ers solved  by  a  "teacherage"  just 
purchased  by  the  school  board,  in 
which  the  teachers  are  boarded  at 
actual  cost. 


The  Richmond  County  summer 
school  was  held  August  4-30  in 
Rockingham.  At  its  close  Mrs.  O. 
V.  Hicks  and  Misses  Pat  Monroe  and 
Jes.iiie  Williams  presented  resolu- 
tions, which  were  heartily  adopted 
by  the  teachers,  expressive  of  theii 
high  appreciation  of  the  instruction 
given  by  the  conductors,  Mr.  Credle. 
.Miss  CaubliS,  and  Miss  Turner,  and 
by  Mrs.  Hull  in  first  aid  nursms. 
Dr.  Fox  foi  hospitality  to  the  sum- 
mer school  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  the  board  of  education 
for  providing  the  summer  school 
training  for  the  teachers  also  had 
a  place  in  the  resolutions  of  appre 
elation. 


Considerable  consternation  a'UOUL; 
;i  large  n.umber  of  families  in  Nev. 
\',evn  was  created  by  the  announce- 
ment by  Supt  H.  B.  Smith  of  th.- 
names  of  fifty  or  more  pupil--  wh.-i 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  fall 
term  unless  homes  were  quickly 
fui'nished  for  eight  or  more  tearh- 
irs  who  were  awaiting  word  from 
liim   wliether  to  come  or  not. 


A  news  note  from  t'hapel  Hili 
sa.vs  that  with  the  exception  of  Wake 
County,  from  which  2S  State  ofii- 
cials  alone  attended  the  State  and 
County  Council,  Perquimans  led  in 
attendance.  All  but  four  of  the 
mountain  counties  had  representa- 
tives present,  and  the  Piedmont  sec 
tion  of  the  State  was  almost  solidly 
i'3i)resented. 


Bolton  is  a  thriving  younti  town 
of  about  flOO  population  thirty  miles 
from  Wilmington.  Mr.  Duncan  R. 
!i'fclver,  formerly  of  .lonesboro,  is 
the  new  iirincipal  of  Holtou's  grader! 
school  which  opened  early  in  Sep- 
tember with  a  large  attendance. 
Domestic  science  will  be  tanght  iri 
the  school  two  days  each  week  b,\ 
Miss  Lucile  Clark,  the  home  agent 
of  the  county. 


Rocky  Mount  is  to  have  an  elec- 
tion November  IS  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  city  will  issue 
bonds  not  exceeding  $30,000  to  be 
used  for  the  colored  residents  there. 
The  bonds,  so  the  school  board 
claims,  are  needed  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  colored  pupils 
who  have  been  crowded  into  one 
building  since  the  destruction  of 
the  other  colored  school  by  fire  some 
time  ago. 


The   town    of    Rockingham    carried 

I  August  261  an  election  for  a  bond 
issue  of  $75,000  for  a  high  school 
building.  The  vote  was  176  tor  and 
2S  against.  Supt.  I,.  .J.  Bell  writes 
that  the  enrollment  this  year  in  the 
high  school  department  shows  55 
boys  and  61  girls,  a  total  of  116: 
the  graduating  class  is  composed  of 

II  boys  and  nine  girls.  Of  the  to- 
tal enrollment  in  the  city  schools, 
the  high  school  has  2  2  per  cent, 
nearly   half   being   boys. 


Former  students  of  the  Univei-sity 
of  North  Carolina  in  New  Hanover 
County  will  hold  a  meeting  in  Wil- 
niiugton  Monday  night.  October  13. 
for  the  pt-incipal  purpose  of  secur- 
ing subscriptions  to  the  $200,000 
fund  to  erect  a  handsome  structure 
at  the  University  in  memory  of 
the  late  Edward'Kidder  Graham, 
i.resident    of    the    institution.      T^ocal 


Under  Supt.  II.  W .  Uouli.  the 
.-Aberdeen  school  makes  continued 
Ijrogress,  and  furnishes  no  exception 
to  the  rule  of  record-breaking  en- 
lollments  this  fall.  New  equiinnent 
is  planned  such  as  the  new  physical 
laboratory.  Aberdeen  erected  a  mod- 
ern  school  building  in  1913  with 
waterworks,  ijlenty  of  light,  splendid 
e(iuipment.  Thjre  are  si.x  class 
rooms,  library,  office,  supply  room 
and  an  auditorium  with  a  capacity 
of  four  hundred.  A  charter  was 
granted  in  1917  making  it  a  State 
high   school. 


Supt.  11.  G.  Swanfeon  at  Greenville 
begins  his  second  year  there  under 
litic  auspices  and  with  a  progressive 
lii-ogram.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rose,  formerl.\ 
superintendent  of  the  Bethel  schools' 
later  principal  of  the  Kinston  school, 
and  still  later  a  lieutenant  in  the 
r.  S.  Army,  is  principal  of  the  high 
S' hool.  Miss  Miriam  MacFadyen  is 
Iirincipal  of  the  model  school,  and 
.Miss  Ivey  I^aylor  is  principal  of  tre 
lOvans  Street  school.  Mrs.  It.  F. 
Uanson  will  have  charge  of  the 
slory-telling  and  play  ground  work 
v.ith  the  elementary  schools,  while 
.Mr.  Rose  and  Miss  Corrina  Mial  will 
have  the  direction  of  the  physical 
training  with  the  high  school.  Mrs. 
Ranson's  story  work  will  be  a  new 
feature  in  the  Greenville  school. 


School  Progres.s  at  Cary. 

At  Cary  High  School  there  are 
1 1  ti  boarding  students  and  the  to- 
tal number  in  school  is  near  400. 
The  music  department  now  requires 
an  additional  teacher  and  is  expect- 
ed to  require  an  additional  class 
room  before  the  session  ends.  There 
are  several  other  additions  to  the 
faculty.  Supt.  M.  B.  Dry  is  push- 
ing work  on  the  new  dormitory  to 
get  it  ready  before  the  close  of  the 
fall  term.  The  Farm  Life  School 
is  making  a  fine  record  and  during 
the  present  year  it  is  planned  to 
construct  a  shop  building  foi-  the  vo" 
cational  department. 


Watch  the  date  od  your  label 


HOME    STUDY ^'S*'    School,-  College, 

Business  nnd  I'rofes 
sioriiil  Decree  Ooiiisps.  Eiffhlli  Year.  C.ntaloji 
I-'l-ee.  Teaehei-s  I'rofessionjll  College.  AS'jishing- 
ton.  D.  C. 


CV<MJ^  ScVvcycJL  2><raVv 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  price  (40% 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards,  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  newer  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books,  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  if 
salable  with  us.  Send  list  for  our  offer. 
BARNES  and  NOBLE.  Inc.,  Suc'rsto  HINDS  &  NOBLE 
31-33-3&  West  15th  Street  New  York  Cili 
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School   Eulargcnieiit   al    Dvfiuil. 

Considerable  work  iias  been  don? 
on  the  building  for  West  Oxfjr.i 
and  that  will  be  ready  for  use  by 
November  1.  Plans  for  the  new 
forty  thousand  dollar  high  school 
building  have  been  completed  and 
the  bids  are  about  all  in  from  the 
contractors.  This  will  be  one  of 
tae  mojt  modern  buildings  in  ths 
Jtate.  It  will  include  a  swimming 
pool  and  a  larg.3  gymnasium  Desidi.< 
the  regular  class  rooms  and  a  firsl 
class  community  club  room.  The 
effort  will  be  made  to  make  it  a  rea' 
community  center. 

Jusi  now  there  is  cousider_bl3 
.  Ik  of  consolidation  of  several  of 
.he  districts  around  Oxford  whic. 
w.U  mean  that  all  of  the  high  school 
work  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six 
mAes,  will  be  done  at  Oxford.  When 
this  is  done  Oxford  can  boast  of  a 
large  system  as  well  as  of  an  efHci- 
ent  system. 

Oxford  believes  it  has  the  best 
faculty  this  year  that  has  ever  had 
charge  of  the  school  work.  E°!"crti 
were  made  early  to  secure  all  of 
the  teachers,  and  this  was  happily 
accomplished. 


West   Kaleigh.    X.   C.      for     instruc- 
tions as  to  making  the  exhibit. 


State  Fair  Offers  S200  iii  Corn  lliib 
Pi'ize.s. 

Secretary  Joseph  E.  Pogue  an- 
nounces that  prizes  totaling  $200 
will  be  offered  to  corn  club  members 
sending  in  competitive  exhibits  to 
the  State  Fair.  October  2  0  to  2  5. 
The  Stata  Fair  authorities  offer  to 
pay  the  express  charges  on  the  ex- 
hibits from  the  boys'  home  to  the 
fair  grounds,  having  the  corn  prop- 
erly cared  for  and  put  on  display 
after  arrival  without  any  expense  to 
the    boys   making   exhibits. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Kirby.  Specialist  i.i 
Plant  Clubs,  will  have  charge  of  the 
club  exhibit.  He  states  that  an  ex- 
hibit shall  consist  of  ten  good  ears 
of  uniform  shape,  sizs  and  color, 
and  representative  of  the  type  of 
corn  grown  on  the  club  acre.  After 
these  ten  ears  have  be'3n  carefully 
selected,  each  one  should  be  car.e- 
fully  wrapped  separately,  and  pack- 
ed in  a  small  box.  together  with  a 
section  of  the  stalk.  The  stalk  may 
be  cut  off  immediately  below  tho 
bottom  ear  and  above  the  top  one. 

Club  members  have  besn  asked 
also  to  send  their  record  book  cem- 
pleted  up  until  the  date  on  which 
the  exhibit  leaves  home.  Unles  ^ 
this  record  book  is  sent  in.  the  ex- 
hibit will  not  be  eligible  for  any  of 
the  first  premiums. 

The  exhibit  should  be  prepared 
and  shipped  not  later  than  the  15th 
of  October. 

Club  members  desiring  to  com- 
pete for  these  prizes  should  write 
either  to  Col.  Joseph  E.  Pogue. 
Raleigh,  X.  C  ,  for  a  copy  of  the 
premium  list,  or  to  Mr.  S.  J.   Kirby. 


roncniinational     Schools,     Too,     Arp 
Ovei-rto\vin£t. 

The  crowded  conditions  in  the 
Presbyterian  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  more  or  less  duplicated  in 
the  schools  of  all  the  other  denomi- 
i^ations.  Writing  from  Charlotte 
i.or  the  daily  papers,  Miss  Mam^e 
Biiys  says  (Sept.  21)  that  nothing 
has  emphasized  more  forcibly  the 
importance  of  the  million  dollar 
campaign  for  Presbyterian  schools 
in  the  synod  of  North  Carolina  than 
the  crowded  rooms  of  the  schools  to 
ce  helped  by  the  campaign. 

From  Peace  Institute,  says  Mis- 
Bays,  comes  the  word  that  2  00  girls 
have  been  enrolled  and  the  number 
turned  away  is  laige  enough  to 
have  filled  another  dormitory.  Flora 
Macdonald  at  Red  Springs,  reports 
26.5  students,  with  175  turned  away, 
and  that  lack  of  dormitory  room 
has  made  it  necessary  to  secure 
rooms  for  students  in  homes  in  all 
sections  of  the  town.  Mitchell  Col- 
lege at  Statesville,  has  every  room 
filled  and  expects  an  enrollment  of 
2  00  girls.  There  are  216  girls  at 
Queen's  College  at  Charlotte,  anci 
lack  of  room  has  made  ir  necessary 
to  turn  away  60  others.  At  Davidson 
College  420  young  men  have  been 
enrolled,  the  largest  registration  in 
the  history  of  this  school,  by  far. 
and  it  has  become  necessary  to  re- 
fuse entrance  to  other  students  de- 
siring to  enroll. 

The  same  crowded  condition  ex- 
ists in  the  preparatory  schools  as  in 
the  colleges. 


ATTRACTIVE   CLUB   OFFERS. 

Order  your  magazines  and  teach- 
ers' journals  through  North  C:\r<)liii;i 
Education.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
November  issue  will  carry  a  money- 
saving  clubbing  list.  But  do  no: 
wait  for  that  if  you  are  ready  now. 
Send  your  list  at  once  and  get  ou. 
club  prices.  A  few  offers  now 
ready  are  as  follows:  Noi-th  Carolin  -. 
Ediuation  ($1,00  1  and  Normal  In- 
structor ($1.50)  botii  for  $2.3,'j: 
North  Carolina  Education  (Sl.OO' 
and  Progressive  Teacher  i$1.50i 
both  for  !?2.2.5:  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation ($1.00)  and  McCalls  Maga- 
zine ($1.00)  both  for  .Sl.TrS:  Mc- 
Calls Magazine  ($1.00)  and  Normal 
Instructor  ($1.50)  both  for  S2.25: 
.\merican  Magazine  ($2.00)  and 
Womans  Home  Companion  ($2.00) 
both  to  one  address  for  !S:i.<)'>;  Tt?- 
lineator  ($2.00  after  December  15) 
and  Everybody's  ($2.00  after  De:r. 
15)  both  to  one  address  nov.- 
for  .S2.3(;;  after  December  15  both 
to  one  address  for  .$3.00.  Sand  us 
a  list  of  the  magazines  you  wish  for 
yourself  or  your  friends  or  for  your 
school  reading  room  and  get  our 
price   for   the   total   number. 


THE   NEW   NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

Should  be  sung  ever.v  day.  Greatest  song  of 
the  age.  Ten  copies  unison  or  four-part  har- 
mony for  $1.00.  and  slips  with  words  and 
music  to  chorus,  all  needed  for  your  school, 
free.  Address  "America,  My  Country"  Ass'n, 
Red  Wing,  Jliiin. 

The  Teachers'  Quiz,  a  pocket  Nor- 
mal Question  Book  containing  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  all  common 
school  subjects  for  only  50c.  In  or- 
dering, ask  for  catalogue.  Teachers' 
Supply   Company,    Grayson.   Ky. 

VNEMPLOVEl)  TEACHERS 

If  for  any  reason  you  have  not  ac- 
cepted work  for  the  present  session 
write  me.  Many  unexpected  vacan- 
cies occur  all  during  the  winter. 
There  are  also  many  schools  which 
do  not  open  until  late.  Overflow 
teachers  are  constantly  needed  some- 
where; we  can  generally  tell  you 
where.  If  open,  write  for  informa- 
tion about  the  numerous  vacancies. 
now  listed. 

W.  H.  .TONES,  Mgr. 
COLrMRIA,   S.  C. 

Thomas'  Blanks  for 
Written  Spelling 

Adopted  in  live  states;  widely 
used  everywhere. 

Recognized  as  the  best. 
A     complete     record      of     pupils' 
daily   work   preserved;    progress   can 
be     noted;      penmanship     improved. 
SAJIPLE  COPY  FREE. 

PRICE  TO  PUPILS   5c 

JONES   SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

A  Handy  Volume,  a  Low  Price 

"  The  101  Best  Songs " 

You  will  find  no  other  Song 
Book  has  so  many  advantages 
for  school  use.  The  101  Best 
Songs  combines  a  careful  se- 
lection of  really  worth-while 
songs  with  a  very  low  price. 
Handy  size ;  words  and  mu- 
sic complete ;  easy  keys. 

So  well  does  it  suit  the  Music 
Teachers    of    America     that 
.  3,000,000  have  been  sold. 


7c  Each  3 


in  100  lots,  f.  o.  b- 
Chicago.  $1.00  per 
dozen,  prepaid.  Less 
than  12,  10c  each 
prepaid. 

The  Cable    Company 

1213  Cable  Bldg. 

Chicago 


Oi-tdlirr.   mill. 
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Dr.    ( 'liU'rnc'i-    I'oi-'s       School     I'icliir.- 
l*!nn    CoiiiiiieiidMl    in    Iii'Iand. 

The  plan  for  helping  Xorth  Caro- 
lina rural  schools  to  get  beautif'il 
pictures,  as  worked  out  by  Di'.  Clar-' 
ence  Poe,  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  is  not  only  attractiu-; 
considerable  attention  over  the 
United  States,  but  is  now  interesting 
peo])le  abroad.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Irish  Honistead  edited  by  the 
famous  Irish  genius,  George  W. 
Russell,  who  is  himself  a  distin- 
guished artist  and  poet,  as  well  a.s 
an  agricultural  leader,  is  found  Llie 
following   comment: 

"We  wrote  some  week.s  ago  ;i 
note  upon  art  in  the  national 
schools,  and  suggested  that  repro- 
ductions of  the  pictures  of  greai 
artists  like  J.  F.  Millet  might  be 
hung  on  the  walls.  We  were  not 
aware  then  that  this  idea  had  al- 
ready been  caried  out  in  thj  Uni.?  I 
States  and  by  the  Carolina  Sfnte 
Board  of  Agriculture,  which  recog- 
nized the  need  for  developinflg 
among  the  rural  population  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  beauties  and  pos- 
sibilities of  rural  life  and  a  love  for 
nature.  It  was  believed  that  thi^ 
could  be  brought  about  by  hanging 
in  the  schools  reproductions  of  the 
most  famous  masterpieces  of  art 
dealing  with  rural  life.  The  de- 
partment formed  a  committee  to 
select  from  the  catalogs  of  art  pul)- 
lications  a  group  of  reproductions 
of  such  paintings  dealing  witli 
farming,  rural  life  and  the  aspects 
of  the  countryside,  and  to  any  rural 
school  who>^e  friends  and  patrons 
raise  $.5  the  State  Department  con- 
tributes another  $.5.  and  it  donates 
funds  in  parity  with  those  sub- 
scribed up  to  $2  0.  A  bulletin  was 
writen  by  .Mr.  Clarence  Poe,  illus- 
^trated  with  small  cuts  of  the  pic- 
tures offered,  and  an  admirabli' 
selection  it  is.  Here  are  'The 
Gleaners,"  The  Angelus'  and  'The 
Sower,'  by  Millet,  most  famous  of 
reasarijt  painters.  'The  Shepherd- 
ess,' by  Lerolle;  'The  Dance,'  by 
Corot;  In  Pasture,'  by  Rosa  Bon- 
heur.  and  a  score  of  other  picture.^ 
by  Adams,  Mauve,  Degnan.  Bouv?- 
ret,  Millais.  Jules  Breton  and  other 
celebrated    painters." 

Editor  Russell  then  earnestly 
urges  Irish  agricultural  and  educa- 
tional leaders  to  adopt  the  North 
Carolina  plan  tor  Ireland.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  far  this 
North  Carolina  plan  is  destined  to 
sjjread.  .Meanwhile,  any  interested 
.\orth  Carolinian  can  get  a  free  coin 
of  Clarence  Poe's  bulletin  "Grea' 
Pictures  and  Good  Books."  by  ad- 
dressing the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture.  Raleigh,  N.   C. 


iii.s;  to  cost  $7.1,0110.  It  i^  plan  •(! 
for  departmental  work  from  th  ■ 
laii  grade  to  the  11th.  inclusive,  and 
will  contain  rooms  for  domes!)'- 
science  and  manual  arts,  antl  a  lab- 
oratory foi-  teaching  science.  There 
will  be  seventeen  rooms  besides  t!vj 
auditorium,  which  will  se  it  l.ooi- 
adults.  There  will  be  a  lectin- ■ 
room  with  a  seating  capaeitv  of  -lOn 
The  building  will  be  provided  witl' 
the  most   recent  methods  of  bpatiiiL- 

Ti-:.\cHi:i:s  w.vxtkd 

.SKXI    to    SI.-)"    .MO.xTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  comin; 
r.  S.  Government  examination.-^. 
1S)20  Census  requires  thousands 
clerks.  Thousands  of  permanen;. 
life,  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from 
$1100  to  $1800;  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  immi- 
diately  to  Franklin  Institute.  Dept. 
L  226.  Rochester.  X.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  all  examination  dates  an  1 
places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  open  and  giv- 
ing many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  fre?  oT 
charge. 


v -ntilation.  water  supply  and  light- 
ing. The  architecture  is  of  a  very 
■n:ind:-onie  flesign,  and  the  exterior 
linish  in  red  tapestry  brick  will 
present  an  attractive  appearance  o  i 
I  he  four-acre  lot  recently  i)i;rchas?d 
for  It  in  the  central  part  of  town. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


.\  Slate  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 1.  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT. 
Greenville,  X.  C. 


Kellogg's  Improved  Class  Register 

With  Burleson's  Labor-Saving  Grading  Tables 

Tho  siraiiU-sI  and  mosi  compL^ip  Cluss  ki'gister  i.ubli:-ln-(i.  S;iv.-s  linu-.  i.romoles  Msicm.  iiiii- 
formity  and  acriirac.v  iu  the  keepiu^  of  class  records. 

The  tables  are  arranged  like  interest  tables,  and  they  enabb-  the  , teacher  To  determine  quickly 
and  accurately  the  i^rade  and  standin,:;  of  any  pupil  any  day  in  the  month. 

The  school  whir-h  once  adopi.'s  a  uniform  system  of  ffrading;  based  on  Kello-^ir's  Register  wi!l 
never  abandon  it. 

Adapted  to  all  seliools;  very  simple:  estal)lislies  uniformity:  jireserves  uniformity:  a  powerful 
natural  incentive;  can  be  used  with  any  system. 

Price  35c,  Delivered 

Get  Our  New  Catalog 

JONES  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 


\('w    School    Building-    for    >loi-ehc:i  "■ 
City. 

Morehead  City  has   -old  bonds  for 
the   erection   of   a  new  school   build- 


A  Wonderful  Record 

Wi'  liax'c  f  litis  t'jir  dlTcred  tliesi»  iicAv  liciidci-s  i  Tin- 
Child's  \Viii-l(l  I  to  nine  States.  All  but  one  have 
adopted  them  in  whole  or  in  i)art — three  as  liasal. 
Hvi»  as  snpplcincntai-.v.**  There  has  been  nothing 
lil--c'  it  in  the  hisinry  of  Readers. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company 

RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA 


*Texas.  Oklahoma.  Tennessee,  Kentucky.  South  Caro- 
lina. Arkansas.  West  Virginia.  Florida. 
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STRONG  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


Milne's  Algebras 

Lewis  and  Hosic's  Practical  Eng- 

glish  for  High  Schools 
Clark's  Introduction  to  Science 
Hunter's  Civic  Biology 
Dryer's  High  School  Geography 


Morey's  Ancient  Peoples 
Place's  Beginning  Latin 
Meras'  Le  Premier  Livre 
Espinosa  and  Allen's  Elementary 
Spanish  Grammar 


AMERICAN    BOOK     COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston 

Represented  by  W.  G.  PRIVETTE.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Atlanta 


^ 

The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX   776. 

The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE   DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
HECITATIOX    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'     CHAIRS 
WINDOW     SHADES 

SW'EEPIXG    POWDER 

FLOOR  on, 

CRAYON 

r.l,ACKHOAKDS 

SLATED    CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

IjABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING    CASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 

1     5 
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Only  A  Genius— And  He  Wouldn't! 

"  O/i/y  A  Genim  Can  Do  Good  Work  With  Poor  Materials— And  He  Wouldn't !" 


PRANG    ART    MATERIALS 
■Batik"  Outfit 

l'"or  "Biitik"  worn  and  all  Pat- 
tern   Dyeing,  in  wooden   box.  $5.0(1 

"Color  Charts" 

A  graded  series  of  eight  Hand- 
Painted   Color   Charts $l.oi) 

"Enamelac" 

An  Air-Drying  Enamel  for  Dec- 
orating Toys,  Boxes,  Bottles, 
etc.,   per  can 10.25 

"Enamelac  Outfit" 

Six  Colors,  Shellac,  Turpentine, 

3   brushes,  in   wooden  box.  .  .$3.00 

"Modelit" 

The  Quality  Wax  Modeling 
Clay.  It  keeps  soft  IndeK- 
nitely.     Per  pound $0.50 

"Mounting  Books" 

A  10  X  13  Blank  Book  for  pre- 
serving drawings,  photos,  etc. 
28    pages    $0.15 

"Netteen" 

A  new  fabric  for  Art  work.  '4 - 
inch    mesh.    Dark    Brown    or 

Tan.      Per  vard $0.60 

"Oilette"  Cloth 

For  making  decorated  "Lunch- 
eon   Sets,"    in    White,    Cream 

or  Black.      Per  yard $1.25 

' '  Stencillex ' ' 

.A   thin   khaki-colored   fabric   for 

stick  printing.     Per  yard.  .  .  .$0.50 

"Stixit  Paste" 

The  Stickiest  Paste  in  Town.  4- 
oz.  tube  15c,  lo  pt.  2  5c,  1  pt. 
35c.   1   gal $2.50 

' '  Temperine ' ' 

A    medium    foi     niatdng    Wafer 

Colors  Opacine.     Per  bottle.  .$0.40 

"Weaving  Mats" 

A  book  of  26  printed  mats  and 
strips  for  paper  weaving.  Per 
book    $0.25 

"Wooden  Beads" 

For    Stringing    or    Weaving    on    Bas- 
kets.     Send   for  prices. 


^rang 


l^odxict 


When  yuu  buy  a  "  Prcmg  Pro- 
duct "  lyoji  know  you  ai  e  ^ettin^ 
"I'a'ue  received." 

We  compete  with  no  one  on 
price. 

No  one  competes  i.'ith  us  on 
quality. 

America  is  not  interested  m 
"Cheap  Education." 

May  we  send  you  our  Revised 
"  Price  List  ?" 


$3.25 
$1.10 


;1.80 


PRANG  PUBLICATIONS 
Art  Simplified 

By  Lemos.  A  Text-book  in  Com- 
mercial   Art.      Postpaid 

Food  and  Cookery 

A  practical  Text-book  for  High 
Schools.    Postpaid 

Graphic  Drawing  Books 

A  graded  series  of  books,  teach- 
ing     drawing,      design      and 

color.    Postpaid 

Lettering 

By  Stevens.  The  best  book  on 
the  subject  for  your  library. 
Postpaid    $2.75 

Manual  Arts  Tablet 

Picture    and    word    Tablets    for 

primary   grades.      Postpaid  ..  $0.40 

Pencil  Sketching 

Kock.  The  best  book  on  the 
subject,  beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Postpaid ■.  .  .$3.00 

Principles  of  Advertising 
Arrangement 
By    Parsons.      An    authoritative 
treatise.  Postpaid $2.75 


PRANG  ART  MATERIALS 
"Prang  Prismo"  Papers 

Coated  Papers  in  75  Standardized 
Colors.  Send  for  Booklet  of  Sam- 
ples. 

"Prang  Enginex"  Papers 
I^ight    Weight    Construction    Papers 
for  Poster  Work.     Send  for  Book- 
let of  Samples. 

"Prang  Colored  Construction 
Papers" 

21  Colors.  Send  for  Booklet  of  Sam- 
ples. 

"Peco  Paste  Pow^der" 

A  High  Quality  of  "Library 
Paste"  in  powder  form.  Per 
pound    $0.45 

"Peco  Felt" 

For  Applique  Work.  In  Spec- 
trum Colors.     Per  yard $1.00 

"Permodello" 

The  Permanent  .Modeling  Clay. 
It  sets  like  Concrete.  Per 
pound  can $0.60 

"Pine  Needles" 

Long-Leaf     Pine      Xeedles      for 

Weaving  Work.  Per  pound.  .$0.60 

"Raffia  and  Reed" 

All  sizes.     Send  for  priees. 

"Spoonbill  Pens" 
The  new  lettering  pens  that  any 

one  can  use;  4  Nos.;  per  doz.  $1.20 

"Spoonbill   Pen  Lettering 
Tablet ' ' 
A  Tablet  of  "drills"  for  pupils' 
■  use    $0.50 

"Stick  Printing  Materials" 

Set    of    red.    yellow,    blue    dyes 

with    6    sticks.      Per   box.. ..$0.15 

"Solder  Paste" 

The  Magic  Solder  for  Jewelry 
and  all  metal  work.    Per  tube  $0.50 


May  We  Begin  Our  64th  Year  of  Service  bii  Beino  of  Service  to  You  ? 

THE  PRANG  CO.,  1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago ;  30  Irving  Place,  New  York 

Send  for  circular  of  "  Correspondence  Courses  in  Industrial  Art." 


WELLS  AND  HART'S 

]VEW    MIGH    SCHOOL    ALGEBRA 

Has  been  adopted  and  is  now  used  in  all  the  high  schools  of  seven  states  as 

W2J1  as  in  many  hundreds  of  schools  in  states  that  do  not  require  uniformity 

The  equation  is  made  the  core  of  the  course:  exercise  and  problems  of  the  kind  that  pupils  can  solve  are 
provided  in  abundance;  the  subject  is  enriched  and  made  concrete  through  the  introduction  of  geometric,  in- 
formational, and  physical  problems;  the  pupils  are  taught  to  think,  not  merely  to  do.  Books  are  supplied 
either   with   answers   or   without   answers,    as   schools   prefer. 

WELLS  AND  HART'S  GEOMETRY 

Among  the  features  of  the  (ioomoti-y  which  have  received  unqualified  praise' are  the  following:  ll)  its  em- 
bodiment of  pedagogical  insight  and  experience;  (2)  its  beginning  with  easy  and  practical  matters;  (3)  the 
happy  device  by  which  a  minimum  course  of  exceptional  clearness  and  utility  is  provided  without  detracting 
from  the  succes.~,ful  use  of  the  book  in  meeting  the  exacting  demands  now  made  upon  secondary-school  mathe- 
matics. The  book  in  method,  material,  adaptability  and  perfect  serviceableness  offers  what  geometry  f-arhers 
have  long  sought  but  have  not  hitherto  found. 

D.  C  HEATH  &L  CO]VIF»AIMY,  Publishers 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHieAGO 
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School  Furniture  aud  School  Supplies 

can;   IVIAKE  IIVIIVIEDIAXE  SHIRlvIElMX 

The  leading  school 
desks  manufactured 


.Awarded  Prize  al  Panama 
Exposition. 

The  quality  and  con- 
struction of  these  desks 
are  far  superior  to  any 
other  desks  manufactur- 
ed. Let  us  send  you  a 
special  circular  and  prices 
before  placing  your  order. 


VIRGOF'I^AXE  BLACKBOARD 

I'lcsl  ( '(uiipiisitioii  r>hii-kli(i;iril 
iiiii  nuFiii-t  iirwd.  ['scd  in  iiKirctlian 
,s()  |irr  cciil  (if  till'  schiMiis  iiiul 
iMiMcucs  lli]-iin,i;lL(>iit  llic  Soutli.  Is 
iKil  ;iii  I'xpcriiiieiit  :  has  bct'ii  Tisod 
siiiTcsst'ully  for  tlio  past  Kftcpu 
years.  iMailr  -'l.  -'l^'o.  and  4  fret 
widr.  ,\ny  Icnutli  n))  to  12  t'ecl. 
In  liotli  Mark  and  i;i-ccn.  Wi-itc 
fill-  sani|)li'  today. 

Can  als(.  furnish  Hyloplati',  Slated  I'lotli,  aud  A-Xo.-l  Haud-slui\cd  Slate 
I  llarklidaid. 

(id  (lur  samples  and  prices  before  plaeiu<i'  your  orders. 

Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating  System 

Best  for  School  Use 


.\iHlil  iiiiiiiii   Chaivs. 

Opera    Cliairs. 

l^orlahlc-    Cluiirs. 

l'"oltlinK  Chairs. 

.Manual  Training  and  IJuniestic 
Science,  t^aboratory  Furniture 
and   Drawing  Equipment. 

Recitation  Seats  and  Tablet  .Arm 
Chairs. 

liookcases — Sectional  and  School- 
room. 


Teachers'    Uesks,    Tables    aud 
Teachers'   Chairs. 

Floor  Oils  and  Disintectants. 

Paper  Towels  and  Sanitary  Sup- 
plies. 

I'^ducationa!    Supplies,    such   as 
Composition    Books.    Tablets, 
Lead   Pencils,  etc. 

Laboratory  Equipment  for  Gen- 
ei-al  Science;  also  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 


Wire'  Window  Guards  and  Steel 
Door  .Mats. 

Dictionaries  and  Dictionary  Hold- 
ers. 

Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Kin- 
dergarten  Supplies. 

\\'!ndow  Shades,  all  kinds.  \Vrite 
lor  prices. 

Stage  Curtains  and  Scenei'y. 

Hells.   Clocks,   and   Thermometers. 


Every  Article  for  Schools  and  Colleges.     Write  today  for  our  latsst  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000  W.  Marshall  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Box  200  Raleigh,  N.  C 
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The  Best  of  Everything  for  Schools 


BLACKBOARDS 

Beaver  Blaek  Board. 

Beaver  Green  Board. 

Hyloplate  Black  Board. 

Hyloplate  Green  Board,  with 
moulding  and  chalk  trough 
for  in,stallation. 

Beaver  Board  and  Hyloplate 
are  established  and  reliable 
blackboards. 


(3thers  are  imitations.  AVhy  not  get  the  genuine  article  manufactured  by  well 
known  manufacturers  and  guaranteed  by  them?  Samples  and  prices  upon 
application. 

We  have  in  stock  practically  every  item  required  for  the  up-to-date  equip- 
ment of  the  school  building. 

Write  for  our  76-page  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HANDBOOK  and  for  our  Bro- 
chure:  "Views  of  a  Few  Modern  School  Buildings,"  furnished  by  us  throu  h- 
out  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 


Auditorium  Chairs : 


Solid  Stock 


Thousands  of  these  chairs  have  recently  been  pur- 
chased for  school  auditoriums  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Florida,  including  Asheville,  N.  C,  High 
School;  Augusta,  Ga.,  High  School;  Brooksville,  Fla.; 
Columbia,  S.  C;  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  and  scores  of  other  leading  cities  where  com- 
fort, appearance  and  high  quality  are  considered. 


Indestructible  Pressed  Steel  and  Standard  Steel  Desks 

These  are  recognized  by  intelligent  school  officers  as  giving  the 
greatest  value  for  the  money,  co.sting  only  a  few  cents  more  than 
the  cheaper  grade  breakable  desks,  but  giving  a  value  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  difference  in  cost.  We  now  have  in  warehouses 
in  Raleigh,  Norfolk,  Savannah,  and  Jacksonville  considerable  stock 
of  the  Heywood-Wakefield  pressed  steel  frame,  offering  a  maximum 
of  substantial  construction,  rigidity  and  ease  of  installation.  Any 
ordinary  workman  or  school-boy  can  install  tliis  without  any  trouble. 
We  also  have  the  well  known  Trenton  Standard  Steel. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY,  RALEIGH,  NOVEMBER  26-28 

Bv  A.  T.  Allen,  Seur      etarv,  Raleia-li,  N.  C. 


The  next  session  of  the  Nortli  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  will  be  held  in  Raleigh,  November  26,  27, 
and  28.  The  last  session  was  omitted,  on  account  of 
the  epidemic  of  influenza.  It  is  hojaed  that  this  de- 
lay will  so  sharpen  the  desire  of  the  teachers  that  a 
record-breaking-  attendance  will  put  the  Assembly 
in  the  class  of  similar  bodies  in  other  States. 

Accommodations . 

The  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
feel  that  Raleigh  will  be  able  to  entertain  the  As- 
sembly handsomely.  There  are  six  hotels  and  many 
boarding-houses  that  will  make  eveiy  eft'ort  to  ac- 
commodate those  in  attendance.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  the  utmost  confidence  that  all  who  may  come  will 
be  provided  for. 

Railroad  Rates. 

Tlie  Railroad  Administration  has  granted  a  special 
rate  for  all  members  of  the  Assembly  and  for  the 
dependent  members  of  their  families,  from  all  points 
in  North  Carolina  from  which  the  one-way  fare  is, as 
much  as  75  cents.  The  rates  are  obtained  on  the 
certificate  plan.  When  the  ticket  is  purchased,  ask 
the  agent  for  a  certificate.  Bring  this  receipt  with 
you  to  the  Assembly.  When  you  sliall  have  joined 
the  Assembly,  the  secretary  will  furnish  you  a  mem- 
bership card.  Take  this  card  to  the  railroad  office, 
and  your  certificate  will  be  validated,  allowing  the 
return-trip  fare  for  one-third  of  the  usual  price  for 
a  one-way  ticket.  This  is  a  treturn-trip  ticket  for 
one  and  one-third  fare.  Of  course,  the  war  tax  is 
added  to  this. 

The  Program. 

It  is  believed  that  the  general  program  will  be  as 
interesting  as  any  that  has  heretofore  been  pre- 
sented. A  number  of  out-of-State  speakers  with  a 
national  reputation  will  be  here  to  discuss  the  livest 
topics  of  the  day  in  school  matters.  Among  the 
speakers  are  the  following:  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Inglis,  Divosion  of  Education,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Miss  Grace  Day,  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University;  and  Supt.  Lee  L.  Driver,  Randolph 
County,  Indiana. 

The  Program  of  the  General  Sessions. 

Meeting  of  Countj-  Superintendents,  Tuesday, 
November  25,  3  p.  m..  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Wednesday,  November  26,  4 :30  P.  M. 
First  Business  Session  of  the  Assembly. 
8 :30  P.  M.— General  Session. 

1.  Music  (Special  Program) — Peace  Institute. 

2.  Address  of  Welcome— Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett. 

3.  Response — Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks. 

4.  Music  (song  by  the  audience). 

5.  Address :  Aims  and  Values  of  Teaching  through 

Projects  —  Miss   Grace   Day,   Teachers'   Col- 
lege, Columbia  University. 

6.  Address:     Dr.    P.    P.    Claxton,    United    States 

Commissioner  of  Education. 


Thursday,  November  27. 
12  :00  M.— Thanksgiving  Service. 

1.  Music  (Special  Program) — Meredith  College. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Hjinu. 

4.  Bible  Lesson. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Sermon — Rev.  W.  A.  Lambeth,  Pastor  of  Wes- 

lev  Memorial  Church,  High  Point. 
S  :00  P.  M. 


1. 


-Raleigh   High 


-St. 
niver. 


Mary's  School. 
Randolph 


Music    (Special   Program )- 
School. 

2.  President's  Address— Mr.  N.  W.  Walker. 

3.  JMusic  (song  by  the  audience). 

4.  Realities  in  Educational   Values — Dr.   Alexan- 

der  Inglis,   Division   of  Education,   Harvard 
University. 

Fridaj',  November  28. 
12:00  M. — Business  Meeting. 

1.  Election  of  Officers. 

2.  Reports  of  Committees. 
8 :00  P.  M.— General  Session. 

1.  Music    (Special  Program )- 

2.  Address — Supt.   Lee   L.   Dr 

County,  Indiana. 

3.  Address  (speaker  to  be  supplie). 

4.  Music  (song  by  the  audience). 

5.  Address— Dr.  J.  M.  Exner,  New  York  City. 

The  Department  Programs. 

All  the  departments  liave  prepared  verj-  interest- 
ing and  instructive  programs.  Any  teacher  coming 
to  Raleigh  will  find  some  section  or  session  that  is  of 
immediate  interest  to  her  in  her  present  work,  no 
matter  what  that. work  may  be.  There  are  ten  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  each  has  four  programs, 
giving  a  wide  variety,  and  yet  something  definitely 
suited  to  each  teaclier,  as  nearly  as  may  be. 
Alumni  Dinners. 

It  is  anticipateo  that  tlie  alumni   of  the  various 
colleges  will  have  get-together  dinners  during  the 
Assembly,  as  has  been  the  custom  for  several  years. 
The  English  Teachers'  Association, 

Although  this  body  is  not  yet  an  integral  part  of 
tlie  Assembly,  it  is  meeting  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  and  the  program  of  exercises  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  general  program. 

For  further  information  relative  to  the  Assembly, 
address  President  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C, 
or  A.  T.  Allen,  Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


AN  IMPEDIMENT  IN  HIS  SPEECH. 

"Father,"  said  the  sharp  small  boy,  "I  saw  a  deaf 
and  dumb  beggar  in  the  street  this  morning,  and  he 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech." 

"A  deaf  and  dumb  man  with  an  impediment  in 
his  speech!"  exclaimed  father.  "Don't  talk  non- 
sense, Lancelot." 

"But  he  had,  father,"  insisted  the  boy.  "One  of 
his  middle  fingers  was  missing." — Moderator  Topics. 
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TEACHER-TRAINING  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  One-Year  Course  of  Study  for  Teacher-Train- 
ing in  Public  High  Schools,  prepared  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Highsinith,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  and  Miss  Hattie 
Parrott.  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  all  superintendents,  high-school 
principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  selected  to  give 
rastruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  to  high-school 
pupils.  This  outline,  of  coui'se.  is  merely  tentative. 
But  if  it  is  foUowed  in  the  right  spii-it  it  wlU  serve 
as  a  guide  to  teachers  in  working  out  an  effective 
course  in  teacher-training  for  the  public  high  schools 
of  the  State,  and  -wiU  be  a  useful  agency  for  training 
teachers  for  the  elementary  schools. 
The  Plan  of  the  Course. 

The  plan  outlined  authorizes  school  officials  to 
offer  one  teacher-training  unit  as  an  elective  in  the 
eleventh  grade.  This  coui-se  should  be  so  arranged 
that  the  training  given  wiU  be  just  as  valuable  to 
pupUs  as  any  other  unit  offered  for  -which  colleges 
aUovr  credit.  We  have  had  in  the  past  too  little  re- 
view of  the  elementary-  aud  grammar  grade  subjects. 
It  is  a  fact  that  those  graduating  from  our  best  high 
schools  have  forgotten  simple  arithmetical  processes, 
the  value  of  simple  geographical  facts  that  were 
taught  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  how  to  use 
readily  simple  forms  of  language.  The  emphasis, 
therefore,  in  this  course,  should  be  placed  first  on  a 
review  of  subject-matter  in  order  that  high-school 
pupils,  after  completing  this  course,  may  know  more 
of  useful  language  forms  and  how  to  apply  them 
readily,  proper  stories  for  children  and  how  to  tell 
them,  how  to  read  more'  intelligently  and  to  talk 
intelligently  about  what  they  read,  the  value  of  sim- 
ple geographic  facts  and  their  relation  to  eveiy-day 
living,  practical  arithmetic  and  its  relation  to  eveiy- 
day  life,  and  how  to  appreciate  the  simple  regula- 
tions dealing  with  health,  sanitation,  aud  community 
civics. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  second  on  how  to 
impart  these  simple  truths  to  little  children.  A 
teacher  cannot  instruct  a  child  properly  until  he  or 
she  understands  in  a  broad  way  the  use  of  a  given 
subject  and  is  familiar  with  its  contents.  That  is 
why  the  method  of  teaching  a  subject  should  follow 
the  review  rather  than  precede  it.  If  the  teacher- 
training  course  includes  these  fundamentals,  it  can 
be  made  the  most  valuable  course  in  the  high  school. 
Where  the  Teacher-Training  Course  May  Be  Given. 

This  course  may  be  off'ered  for  the  present  to  stu- 
dents of  the  eleventh  grade.  But  it  may  be  fo\ind 
later  that  it  is  advisable  to  take  it  out  of  the  eleventh 
year  and  devote  the  whole  of  an  additional  year  or 
the  twelfth  year  to  such  a  course.  Certainly,  pupils 
of  the  twelfth  year  can  derive  a  greater  benefit  from 
it  than  pupils  of  the  eleventh  year,  because  they  will 
be  more  mature.  This  fact,  however,  stares  us  in  the 
face :  Hundreds  of  students  graduating  from  the 
eleventh  grade  are  going  every  year  from  the  high 
school  directly  into  the  country  schools  with  no 
preparation  whatever  for  the  work,  except  a  famil- 
iarity with  high-school  subjects  and  a  hazy  notion 
of  the  elementary  subjects  to  be  taught.  It  is  the 
purpose,  therefore,  in  putting  this  course  in  the 
eleventh  grade  to  prepare  such  graduates  for  some 
of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  which  fall  heavily 
upon  them  when  they  begin  as  teachers.  "What  we 
do  later  must  be  determined  after  those  who  are 


interested  in  providing  for  the  training  of  rural 
teachers  have  had  time  to  study  it  very  carefully. 
The  experiences  of  other  States  are  divided  on  this 
question.  In  some  States  it  is  put  in  the  tenth  year, 
others  in  the  eleventh,  and  still  others  in  the  twelfth 
year. 

This  course  in  teacher-training  may  be  offered  in 
any  standard  high  school.  Since  the  large  city 
schools,  as  a  rule,  employ  teachers  only  that  have 
had  college  training,  they  will  not  be  interested  so 
much  in  this  com-se  of  study.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  better  to  establish  it  in  the  standard  high  schools 
of  the  small  towns  or  rural  districts  where  the  needs 
are  felt  most  keenly.  In  fact,  in  States  where  teacher- 
training  in  public  high  schools  is  best  established. 
State  aid  is  not  given  to  to^vns  of  3,000  inhabitants, 
and  above,  for  such  work. 

In  offering  this  course,  one  unit  may  be  given  as 
an  elective  ihrosghout  the  term,  or  two  half  uuits  in 
the  spring  term.  If  a  high  school  desires  to  intro- 
duce this  course  into  the  school  during  the  spring 
term,  two  half  units  wiU  be  allowed.  That  is,  two 
recitations  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  complete  the 
entire  year's  course,  and  students  so  electing  it  may 
drop  two  of  the  regular  subjects  in  the  eleventh 
grade  curriculum.  Where  only  one  unit  or  two  half 
units  are  given,  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  the 
primary  grade  subjects.  Every  school,  however,  that 
desires  to  offer  two  units  can  carry  very  well  the 
grammar  grade  subjects.  The  high  schools  that  de- 
cide to  introduce  two  uuits  of  work  should  earn.-  one 
unit  in  addition  to  the  subjects  required  for  high- 
school  graduates.  In  other  words,  there  should  be 
only  one  elective  allowed. 

The  Coxirse  in  Two  Parts. 

The  com-se  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  referred 
to  above — (1)  the  primary  grade  subjects,  and  (2) 
the  grammar  grade  subjects.  The  first  part  has  been 
worked  out  in  fuller  detail,  and  principals  are  ad- 
■dsed  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  the  time  for  the 
first  year  to  the  primary  subjects,  especially  if  only 
one  unit  is  offered.  Only  the  bare  outlines  of  the 
grammar  grade  subjects  are  given.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Board  to  take  more  time  to  complete  this  out- 
line. The  members  of  the  Board  earnestly  desire  the 
co-operation  of  all  teachers,  especially  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  grade,  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
first  part  and  to  prepare  a  more  detailed  course  of 
study  for  the  second  part.  Too  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  grammar  grade  subjects.  Our  best 
teachers,  until  recently,  have  not  been  as  enthu.si- 
astic  about  this  part  of  the  school  system  as  they 
have  been  over  the  primary  and  high-school  depart- 
ments. All  teachers,  therefore,  shovdd  devote  con- 
siderable thought  to  the  grammar  grades,  in  order 
that  they  may  bring  this  part  of  our  system  up  to 
the  level  of  the  other  two  parts.  Attention  is  called 
especially  to  the  reference  books  given  in  the  outline 
course  of  study. 

Every  high  school  introducing  this  teacher-train- 
ing course  should  secure  at  once  a  well  selected 
library  of  professional  books.  Those  referred  to  in 
this  outline  wiU  make  a  fine  nucleus  around  which 
to  build  a  larger  library  as  the  needs  grow.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  such  a  library  in  every  school 
doing  work  of  this  kind.    All  of  the  books  mentioned 
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herein  may  be  secured  from  John  "Wanamaker,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Baker.  Taylor  &  Co..  Xew  York. 
Use  of  Professional  Books. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  is  to  prepare 
the  young-,  inexperienced  high-school  graduate,  who 
heretofore  lias  been  entering  the  school  as  a  teacher 
with  little  or  no  preparation  for  the  work,  to  render 
a  better  service  to  the  profession.  In  .securing  pro- 
fessional books,  therefore,  it  should  not  be  the  aim 
of  the  teachers  to  use  such  books  as  basal  texts,  but 
as  reference  books.  It  is  very  important  for  direc- 
tors of  this  work  to  know  that  the  first  need  of 
pupils  taking  this  teacher-training  course  is  to  study 
the  reading,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  writ- 
ing, drawing,  etc..  of  the  primaiy  and  grammar 
grades.  Moreover,  they  should  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  contents  of  the  school  libran,-  and 
how  to  use  supplementary  books  in  school.  They 
should  be  taught  to  discuss  current  events,  the  occu- 
pations of  the  neighborhood  and  the  civic  duties  of 
a  citizen  of  the  community.  Having  acquired  a 
working  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  grade  by 
grade,  the  next  step  to  take  is  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  these :  How  is  the  best  way  to  guide  little 
'  children  in  their  attempts  to  secure  knowledge,  skill 
and  character?  In  other  words,  how  can  inexperi- 
enced teachers  learn  the  best  method  of  teaching 
these  subjects  ?  Two  ways  are  suggested — first,  by 
observing  skillful  teachers  at  work  in  the  class-room. 


and,  second,  by  reading  what  the  best  teachers  have 
written  on  the  subject.  The  references,  therefore, 
should  be  used  with  the  idea  in  view  to  discover  how 
the  best  teachers  of  the  countrj-  have  succeeded  in 
teaching  the  several  subjects,  and  what  advice  they 
have  to  offer.  All  directors  should  keep  this  fact  in 
mind,  that  studying  books  on  teaching  is  not  taacher 
training.  It  is  only  one  of  the  aids  in  teacher  train- 
ing, but  a  very  helpful  and  indispensable  aid. 

The  authors  of  this  outline  have  given  references 
to  pedagogic  books  very  freely,  but  such  references 
foUow  rather  than  precede  the  study  of  the  subject, 
and  a  particular  reference  is  given  just  at  a  time 
when  it  may  have  its  most  practical  application  in 
schooh-oom  practice.  In  other  words,  when  the 
teaching  of  a  particular  lesson  is  under  discussion 
the  director  of  the  recitation  should  then  raise  the 
question.  "Wliat  do  the  best  authorities  say?  Are  we 
coming  up  to  the  standard?  In  answering  these 
questions,  many  books  may  be  used,  and  in  being 
used  in  this  way  they  will  serve  as  a  valuable  aid  in 
teacher  training. 

In  all  counties  where  the  supply  of  teachers  is  very 
short  and  where  the  number  of  teachers  holding 
second-grade  certificates  is  distressingly  large,  su- 
perintendents and  principals  should  consider  seri- 
ously the  advisability  of  introducing  the  teacher- 
training  course  into  at  least  one  high  school  in  the 
count  V. 


TEACHING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  IS  NOT 

A  PROFESSION 

By  J.  Shepard  Bryan,  Principal  Hemenway  School,    WUniington.  X.  C. 


Does  the  caption  of  this  article  oft'end  you,  my 
f eUow-teacher  ?  Do  you  think  this  public  statement 
diminishes  the  halo  of  glorj-  which  surrounds  yoiu" 
exalted  "profession"?  K  such  be  your  thoughts  on 
this.  I  implore  your  pardon  and  hasten  to  say  that  I 
would  not  dare  such  an  insulting  statement  were  I 
myself  not  a  member  of  the  so-called  "profession." 

But.  however  humiliated  (or  it  may  be  rebellious) 
the  caption  of  this  article  is  calculated  to  make  us 
feel,  let's  for  one  time  tear  away  the  hallowed  veU 
of  "make-believe"  from  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  noble  "profession"" — this  make-believe  that  has 
kept  us  teachers  as  a  united  body  from  ever  laying 
bare  before  ourselves  the  facts  of  our  actual  condi- 
tion. Let's,  for  once,  my  fellow-teacher,  call  a  spade 
a  spade. 

"When  we  do  this,  we  may  hope  to  begin  to  lay 
plans  which  shall  really  make  of  our  work  a  profes- 
sion.   Xot  until  then. 

Xow,  if  I  should  merely  make  the  statement  that 
the  great  body  of  Xorth  Carolina  teachers  do  not 
make  up  a  professional  group,  and  should  say  noth- 
ing more.  1  would  not  deserve  the  space  in  this  pub- 
lication that  it  would  take  to  say  it.  But  there  is  a 
way  out  of  the  humiliating  predicament  in  which  we 
undoubtedly  find  ourselves — a  way  which  the  teach- 
ers of  the  State  up  to  this  time  apparently  have  not 
realized:  and  this  latter  consideration  is  the  essen- 
tial point  1  wish  ultimately  to  make. 

In  the  meantime  I  repeat  the  assertion:  Teaching 
in  the  public  schools  of  Xorth  Carolina  is  not  a  pro- 
fession— yet.  Xow.  why?  "Why  is  not  teaching  a 
profession  as  undoubtably  as  is  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, or  the  practice  of  law,  or  the  practice  of  den- 


tistry? (I  assume  any  one  will  admit  that  these 
lines  01  endeavor  are  professions.) 

Could  you  truthfully  say  that  the  amount  of  intel- 
ligence, professional  training  and  acquired  skill 
necessary  to  do  expert  work  in  teaching  is  far  below 
that  which  is  required  to  doctor  teeth,  conduct  a 
case  in  the  coui't-room,  or  intelligently  administer 
to  the  sick?  "Would  you  say  that  there  was  a  low 
limit  to  the  amount  of  power  one  might  develop  as 
a  teacher  in  the  class-room?  Is  it  true,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  teacher's  ability  increases  only 
up  to  a  certain  fixed  low  standard,  while- the  ability 
of  those  in  the  professions  increases  without  limit 
with  length  of  service  plus  specialized  training  and 
specialized  practice  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  true  that 
possibilities  for  expert  professional  service  do  not 
exist  in  the  field'  of  teaching  ? 

Dear  teacher,  the  people  we  hear  talk  would  not 
admit  their  belief  in  the  affirmative  answer  to  the 
above  questions.  They  woidd  not  be  so  impolite. 
But  there  is  a  great  host  of  people  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina who  firmly  believe  that  professional  possibilities 
in  the  teaching  field  do  not  range  very  high.  This 
is  a  genuine  belief,  and  don"t  you  think  otherwise. 

Teachers  themselves  do  not  hear  the  real  thoughts 
expressed :  they  do  not  sense  the  real  attitude  toward 
them.  They  only  hear  praise,  praise,  praise  I  Often 
we  sit  to  hear  the  orator  who  has  been  invited  to 
speak  at  the  closing  of  school  or  something,  and  we 
listen  with  abated  breath  and  exultant  emotions 
when  the  speaker  arrives  at  that  inevitable  place  in 
the  speech  as  he  shouts.  "Teachers,  composing  the 
greatest  profes-sion  God  ever  committed  to  man.  are 
shaping  the  destinies  of  the  world  of  tomorrow,  etc.. 
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etc."  (It  must  be  gi-eat  to  be  one  of  these  orators. 
Their  Avonderful  phrases  fall  ou  such  receptive  ear- 
drums I)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  teachers  have  been 
blown  up  with  this  sort  of  hot  air  so  long  and  so 
often  that  they  miss  it  terribly  if  it  isn't  put  in.  It 
must  be  that  we  teachers  have  been  blinded  by  this 
bloated  praise  all  the  while,  for  apparently  we  have 
been  delightfully  pleased  to  accept  the  worded 
praise  of  a  passive  public,  and  have  thought  all  the 
while  that  it  was  particularly  interested  iu  our  ma- 
terial welfare  and  that  same  public  was  doing  all  it 
could  for  us!  And  we  have  accepted  this  and 
thought  this  throughout  the  ages' 

Teachers,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  longer,  or 
permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  as  to  what  the  na- 
ture of  the  public's  real  attitude  toward  us  is. 
Everything  you  hear  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing, there  is  a  great  host  of  people  in  North  Caro- 
lina who  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  person  as  an 
expert  public-school  teacher;  or,  if  such  is  possible, 
they  do  not  believe  that  she  is  necessary  I  Frequent 
jostling  with  people  outside  the  "profession"  will 
sooner  or  later  convince  you  of  this  idea.  "Marj^ 
Jones  wants  to  teach  to  make  a  little  money  ou  the 
side  this  year;  why  don't  you  get  her  to  take  the 
school?''  or,  "Susie  Brown  might  teach  for  you; 
she  doesn't  seem  to  have  anj-thiug  else  to  do  this 
year,"'  are  frequent  expressions  j-ou  hear  dropped 
here  and  there  any  time.  Just  the  other  day  a  fi'iend 
of  inline  said  to  me,  "You're  not  going  to  teach 
school  all  your  life,  are  you'" 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  teaching 
"profession''  is  looked  down  on,  beUttled,  pitied, 
and  laughed  at  by  the  good-natured  public.  They 
praise  us,  to  be  sure,  but  I  suppose  they  think  they 
ought  to  do  something  for  usl  Dear  teacher,  who- 
ever you  are,  answer  this  straight:  Haven't  YOU  at 
times  felt  the  weight  of  this  belittling  public  atti- 
tude come  over  you  and  depress  you'  There  is  a 
reason  for  this  attitude  the  public  holds  toward  us, 
is  there  not?  Where  there  is  a  set  idea  about  any- 
thing, there  is  bound  to  be  an  accompanying  reason. 
Is  it  because  of  the  lack  of  professional  training  re- 
quired of  the  teacher?  Or  because  of  the  very  brief 
period  necessary  after  high-school  graduation  in 
which  one  may  qualify  .'  Just  what  is  the  reason? 
Low  Preparational  Standards. 

By  way  of  comparison,  just  examine  the  require- 
ments of  the  physician.  Besides  necessarily  possess- 
ing a  good,  sound  elementary  education,  more  often 
it  is  a  college  education,  as  a  basis,  he  is  required  to 
pursue  an  extended  and  concentrated  course  of  study 
for  four  years,  more  often  including  an  extra  year 
in  post-graduate  work,  after  aU  of  which  he  is  re- 
quired to  pass  a  searching  examination  in  all 
branches  of  medicine  coming  within  the  scope  of  his 
practice.  In  addition  to  this  equipment,  he  usually 
goes  to  work  as  an  apprentice  in  some  hospital,  un- 
der more  experienced  heads,  for  a  j-ear  or  more. 
Then,  and  only  then,  is  he  said  to  be  qualified.  But 
when  the  physician  is  qualified,  there  are  no  strings 
tied  to  his  qualifications. 

Take  the  case  of  the  lawyer.  Prospective  lawyers 
are  required  to  pursue  a  law  course  for  two  years; 
then  pass  an  examination  ozi  all  branches  of  the  law 
within  the  scope  of  their  practice.  The  lawyer  is 
then  presumed  to  be  qualified,  without  further  ado, 
and  is  licensed  accordingh-. 

Examine  the  requirements  of  the  dental  professiou 
and  you  will  find  that  the  amount  of  preparation 
and  training  required  of  the  dentist  is  even  more 


rigid  than  that  of  the  lawyer.  Once  trained,  how- 
ever, he  is  presumed  to  be  able  to  handle  his  work 
with  increasing  success. 

Now,  contrast  the  preparation  required  in  these 
professions  with  the  preparation  required  of  the 
teacher.  Aaiy  graduate  of  a  State  high  school  with 
six  weeks  professional  training  cau  secure  a  license 
to  teach,  without  examination!  And  if  the  pro.spec- 
tive  teacher  does  not  possess  the  high-school  educa- 
tion, she  is  permitted  to  take  an  examination  on 
grammar-grade  subjects  taught  in  grades  -1-7,  inclu- 
sive— subjects  in  which  any  14-year-old  grammar- 
grade  graduate  should  be  well  versed.  If  the  pros- 
pective teacher  makes  an  average  of  75  per  cent  ou 
these  stibjects,  she  is  received  with  sisterly  and 
brotherly  love  into  the  exclusive  circle  of  the  noble 
"professiou,"  there  to  remain  as  long  as  she  can 
financially  afliord  it ! 

"You  ha'e  listed  the  requirements  for  the  lowest 
grade  certificate  only,"  I  hear  you  say.  Quite  true. 
But  even  this  certificate  licenses  them  to  train  chil- 
dren, does  it  not  ? 

It  is  manifestly  true  that  tlie  meager  amount  of 
initial  training  required  of  the  teacher  would  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  a^host  of  ttnqualified  "try- 
outs"  each  year.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  condition  would  account  in  jDart  for  the 
public's  attitude  iu  holding  that  teaching  is  not  a 
profession  to  be  looked  up  to,  respected,  and  re- 
warded, but  an  insignificant  job  to  be  filled  by  an 
iusiguitieaut  person,  who  should  be  paid  an  insignifi- 
cant salary?  Does  this  statement  humble  your  pride 
and  enthusiasm  in  your  work,  dear  teacher?  I  am 
sorry.  But  tlie  statement  is  true,  and  yoit  know  it. 
No  Professional  Recognition. 

Is  it  not  also  true  that  one  reason  whj-  teaching 
school  is  not  recognized  as  a  profession  and  sought 
out  by  many  persons  of  undoubted  ability,  ambition 
and  energy  is  because  well  trained,  experienced  and 
eminently  successful  teachers  have  never  been  ac- 
corded proper  recognition — recognition  in  position 
and  financial  reward?  Lo  I  does  not  this  fact  in 
itself  account  for  the  attitude  of  some  composing 
the  so-called  profession  themselves  who  do  not  re- 
gard it  is  an  expert  business?  Of  course,  there  are 
a  few  of  the  pre-emiuenth-  .successful  who  have  by 
sheer  force  of  their  initiative  in  and  out  of  their 
calling  been  hailed  as  teachers  of  mankind;  but  I 
am  thinking  of  a  large  number  of  eminently  success- 
ful teachers,  expert  teachers,  who  have  had  to  do 
their  work  for  the  same  salary  year  after  j-ear,  stay 
iu  the  same  position  year  after  j-ear,  alongside  the 
novice,  who  most  likely  is  receiving  the  same  salary, 
but  who,  if  asked  how  she  would  present  to  a  class 
for  the  first  time  the  addition  of  fractions  with  un- 
like denominators,  would  look  as  blank  as  the  goat 
M'ho  had  walked,  unobstructed,  up  to  the  glass  door 
of  a  store  and  stood,  wondering  whj-  he  couldn't 
walk  right  through  it !  Who  would  argue  that  these 
two  teachers  should  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  of 
recognition  and  reward? 

To  make  a  concrete  case  of  what  I  mean:  The 
State  Board  of  Examiners  issue  what  they  call  a 
"life"  certificate,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  certifi- 
cate of  professional  recognition  issued  to  progressive 
teachers  of  sound  training  and  successful  experience. 
Then  this  Board,  assuming  the  role  of  foreman  over 
a  gang  of  trifling  workmen,  go  over  the  list  of 
teachers  holding  this  class  of  certificates  and  "check 
up,"  to  see  if  they  are  doing  the  "suggested"  read- 
ing,  attending   their   superintendent's  meetings,   et 
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cetera!  (I  am  not  blaming-  the  lioaitl  of  Examiners, 
mind  you.  Tliej-  eonseientiously  believe  that  there 
would  be.  slacking  and  professjonal  stagnation  if 
they  didn't;  and  probably  there  would  be,  on  the 
part  of  some.  It  is  at  the  door  of  the  teacher  that 
I  am  laying  the  blame  and  asking  that  it  remain  on 
that  doorstep  until  the  teachers  themselves  removi- 
it.)  The  point  is,  that  even  holders  of  the  highest 
certificate  obtainable  are  not  accorded  the  profes- 
sional recognition  accorded  an  ordiuarj-  horse  doc- 
tor I 

Would  you  not  suppose,  fellow-teacher,  that  the 
holder  of  a  "life"  certificate,  a  progressive  teacher 
of  many  j'ears  successful  experience  iu  a  particular 
work  limited  by  that  certificate,  should  and  would 
know  her  individual  needs  better  than  any  one  else, 
and  that  .she  would  know  where  she  might  go  to  get 
the  greatest  help  for  her  individual  weaknesses? 
Would  you  not  suppose  that  this  class  of  teacher 
would  know  better  about  this  than  any  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners  could  possibly  know  • 
Would  these  teachers  not  be  as  ambitious  tor  them- 
selves as  the  State  Board  would  be  ambitious  for 
them?  Do  you  not  think  that  to  withhold  such  an 
independent  recognition  as  I  suggest  would  be  to 
lower  the  ideals  she  is  expected  to  hold  for  her 
work?  Cannot  these  successful  and  progressive 
teachers  be  finally  let  into  a  restricted  circle  of  pro- 
fessional recognition  and  be  trusted  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  progressivism,  without  compulsion,  for  the 
rest  of  the  craft  yet  in  the  apprentice  stage? 

Such  a  recognition  would  dignify  the  position  of 
the  experienced  teacher  with  the  workers  of  her 
craft,  and  would  ultimately  dignify  her  position 
with  the  public. .  It  would  place  responsibility  for 
teaching  results  where  it  belongs ;  it  would  intensify 
the  incentive  for  those  who  yet  remain  in  the  ap- 
prentice stage. 

Yet  the  teachers  have  never  demanded  this  just 
recognition,  and  consequently  have  never  been  ac- 
corded it.  And  thus  ends  the  second  reason  why 
the  public  has  ever  looked  upon  us  as  an  impotent, 
goocl-natured  set  of  "job-holders." 

1  think  I  may  anticipate  your  questions  as  you 
have  read  me  thus  far,  my  dear  teacher.  1  think  I 
know  what  has  been  surging  through  the  mind  of 
the  new  teacher  who  has  just  been  through  one  tough 
year  of  it  and  is  just  now  on  the  threshold  of  an- 
other at  $65  per  month!  And  I  think  I  may  guess 
what  the  prospective  teacher  is  thinking  about, 
without  missing  it  verj'  far. 

"What  right  has  the  so-called  teaching  profession 
to  demand  so  much  and  give  so  little?"  "Where 
am  I  to  get  the  funds  to  do  what  I  should  like  to  do 
for  myself  in  the  way  of  professional  improve- 
ment?" "Pray,  what  incentive  do  you  hold  for  the 
trained  teacher?" 

The  Third  Reason — Money. 

It  is  highly  proper  that  these  questions  should  be 
asked.  Low  salaries  is  the  fundamental  cause  of 
our  low  status  as  a  profession.  This  has  always  been 
the  cause,  and  unless  remedied,  always  will  be.  It 
is  the  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  the  existing 
host  of  untrained  teachers.  The  structure  of  our 
business  and  social  life  does  not  permit  it  to  be 
otherwise.  As  long  as  the  salaries  stay  as  they  are, 
men  and  women,  particularly  men,  of  ability,  ambi- 
tion and  energy  will  continue  to  go  into  business, 
teachers  possessing  these  marketable  qualifications 
will  continue  to  desert  the  work  of  their  choice,  and 
the  low  status  of  the  teacher  will  remain  as  it  is. 


How  can  even  the  teachers  hold  a  professional  re- 
gard for  their  work  when  it  can't  stand  the  compe- 
ttion  of  other  vocations? 

it  is  a  fine  thing  to  raise  the  standard  of  teachers, 
as  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  has  been  trying  to 
do,  for  this  inevitably  drives  the  quacks  out  of  the 
field.  But  we  must  have  something  substantial  to 
otter  to  those  of  professional  potentialities  whom  we 
expect  to  come  in  and  take  their  places. 

Thus  we  see  that  low  salaries  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  a  multitude  of  causes  why  teaching  in 
Xorth  Carolina  is  not  a  profession.  Thus  eudeth  the 
third  lesson. 

Who  Is  Responsible? 

If  3"0U  agree  with  the  three  fundamental  facts 
accounting  for  the  low  status  of  our  profession,  the 
same  facts  that  account  for  the  public's  attitude 
toward  us,  namely,  (1)  a  host  of  untrained  teachers, 
(2)  lack  of  proper  recognition  accorded  efficient 
teachers,  and  (3)  low  salaries,  the  basis  of  all,  then 
upon  whose  shoulders  should  the  blame  for  it  all  be 
placed?  And  whose  duty  is  it  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tion ? 

Ai-e  you  going  to  blame  the  school  boards?  They 
have  only  a  certain  amount  of  money.  The  law  re- 
quires the  schools  to  run;  so  what  is  there  left  for 
them  to  do  but  to  pay  what  they  have  and  take  what 
they  can  get  ? 

You  cannot  blame  the  .superintendents.  They  can 
only  be  held  accountable  for  exercising  good  judg- 
ment in  selecting  from  the  available  teachers.  How- 
ever, when  the  superintendent  has  exhausted  the 
school  budget  and  made  a  lot  of  "promises"  to  get 
his  teachers,  he  has  done  aboiit  all  he,  individually, 
can  do. 

Under  present  circumstances,  you  cannot  even 
blame  the  law-making  body  of  the  State.  They  are 
commanded  by  their  constituency  not  to  vote  extra 
taxes. 

Fellow-teachers,  let  us  assume  our  own  burden  and 
accept  its  responsibility.    We  alone  are  to  blame. 
The  Way  Out. 

If  our  work  is  to  be  professionalized  and  placed 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  other  great  professions  with 
which  we  should  have  been  placed  long  since :  if 
ways  and  means  are  to  be  devised  for  our  relief,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  us  is  to  change,  it 
is  we  teachers  who  must  bring  it  about.  Not  one  at 
a  time,  but  all  together.  It  all  resolves  itself  into  a 
problem  for  the  organized  teachers.  Xo  other  or- 
ganization can  do  it.  Xo  set  of  leaders  outside  our 
craft  can  do  it.  Common  justice  for  us  must  be 
secured  by  a  common  demand  by  us. 

Trace  the  history  of  education  from  the  time  of 
Christ  down  to  the  present  time,  if  you  please,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  strides  forward  in  educational 
progress  and  the  improvement  of  the  teacher's  status 
have  not  emanated  from  the  populace.  What  prog- 
ress has  been  made  has  been  due  primarily  to  the 
teacher.  And  from  that  source  our  progress  in  the 
future  will  ever  get  its  impetus.  X"or  is  this  condi- 
tion peculiar  to  our  work.  The  progress  in  every 
profession  has  been  due  to  the  ones  in  that  profes- 
sion who  have  labored  for  its  advancement,  spurred 
on  by  the  public's  patronage  of  the  best.  Thus  will 
it  ever  be.  Why,  then,  should  we  attempt  to  shift 
the  responsibility?  We  cannot  get  away  from  it. 
We  should  not.  We  must  acknowledge  our  responsi- 
bility to  our  profession  and  the  people  whom  our 
profession  ser^"es,  and  through  proper  and  legitimate 
organization  lay  plans  to  eliminate  the  fundamental 
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evils  which  liave  existed  to  keep  our  work  iu  the 
"unprofessional"  class  from  time  immemorial. 

To  make  the  plan  concrete :  Suppose  we  should 
present  the  following  platfoi'm  to  tlie  Legislature  of 
our  State  at  its  next  session : 

(1)  We,  the  teachers  of  Nortli  Carolina,  united  in 
common  purpose,  stand  for  more  rigid  requirements 
and  for  thorough  training  to  be  exacted  of  the  nov- 
ice before  being  issued  a  license  to  teach. 

(2)  We  stand  for  the  issuance  of  life  eertifieates 
to  teachers  of  successful  experience  and  adequate 
preparation  and  training,  without  conditioning  the 
holders  thereof. 

(3)  We  stand  for  a  nunimum  salary  of  .$100  per 
month  for  the  licensed  teacher  of  a  public  school. 

(4)  We  stand  together  in  promoting  the  proper 
machinery  of  legislation  for  these  concessions. 

In  the  meantime  we  might  use  the  whole  power  of 
the  teaching  organization  of  the  State  to  mold  senti- 
ment iu  favor  of.  the  teacher  until  the  light  of  com- 
mon justice  dawned  upon  the  people  of  the  State  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  Legislature  would  receive  its 
mandate  to  "come  across." 

I  make  this  appeal  for  organization  in  the  full 
light  of  the  ruthless  methods,  unreasonableness,  and 
cancerous  selfishness  that  condemn  many  labor  or- 
ganizations of  the  day,  in  the  minds  of  true  Ameri- 
can men  and  women.  I  know  that  many  organiza- 
tions have  no  altruistic  motives,  and  that  their  aim 
appears  to  be  ownership  or  confiscation  of  those 
agencies  out  of  which  they  get  their  daily  bread. 
And  I  realize  that  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the 
teacher  in  this  world  crisis  is  to  lead  away  from  this 
bolshevistic  tendency,  as  indeed  we  have  been  doing, 
in  the  class-room. 

But  an  organization  of  teachers  would  be  ditt'erent 
from  any  other  organization.  While  seeking  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  the  teaclier,  it  would  be  essen- 
tially an  altruistic  organization.  The  very  nature  of 
the  work  of  the  teacher  is  altruistic,  and  any  im- 
provement in  the  status  of  her  position  would  cor- 
respondingly bring  an  improvement  in  the  status  of 
American  citizenship.  As  the  nature  and  ideal  of 
the  teacher  is  the  highest  ideal  of  any  workers  in 
any  craft,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  would  ever  be 
in  an  organization  of  teaclun's  that  predominating 
selfishness  which  would  defeat  tlie  very  purpose  of 
its  birth,  namely,  highly  trained  and  amjily  paid 
teachers  for  a  greater  American  civilization.  At 
any  rate,  predominating  selfishness  has  not  been  the 
characterizing  motive  of  the  other  great  professions, 
has  it?    May  we  not  reason  by  analogy? 

Do  not  think,  kind  reader,  that  I  made  the  state- 
ments in  the  preceding  paragrapii  by  way  of  an 
apology  for  my  plan.  The  status  of  the  teacher  must 
be  improved.  The  teachers'  organization  must  do  it. 
No  other  organization  can. 

Dear  teacher,  are  you  opposed  to  the  plan?  Do 
you  think  there  would  be  disfavor  heaped  upon  lis  if 
we  took  a  righteous  stand  for  the  teacher,  to  Avhom 
every  human  heart  in  America  owes  an  unpaid  debt 
of  gratitude? 

The  teacher,  God  pity  her  and  help  her,  has  never 
known  the  advantages  of  organization.  She  has  ( I 
use  the  word  "she"  because  the  majority  of  our 
public-school  teachers  are  women),  in  her  unorgan- 
ized state,  so  long  permitted  all  legislation  aft'ecting 
her  to  be  forced  down  her  throat  by  a  few  leading 
politicians  and  educational  leaders  (thanks  for  some 
good  work  of  the  educational  leaders),  that  she  has 
never  once  thought  that  her  teaching  status  might 


be  improved  at  her  bidding  with  proper  legislation. 
In  heaven's  name,  is  this  because  she  is  not  permit- 
ted to  vote? 

Teachers,  let  those  of  us  who  love  to  teach  and 
have  been  trained  to  teach,  awake  to  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  our  power  and  our  needs  as  we  have  to  the 
full  realization  of  our  responsibility.  Let  us  appeal 
unitedly  to  the  people  of  our  State  for  immediate 
relief.  Let  us  work  to  show  that  the  greatness  of 
the  future  depends  on  the  relief  of  our  profession  at 
the  present.  Let  us  together  battle  for  justice  iu 
organized  fashion  until  it  is  realized. 

Our  work  must  lie  made  a  in-ofessiou  before  much 
lonu'cr ! 


PARENT-TEACHER  WORK  IN   GREENSBORO. 

Snap  and  conciseness  characterize  the  parent- 
teacher  yeu'-booklet  of  Greensboro,  which  comes 
from  Principal  M.  B.  Andrews.  Barring  the  use 
two  or  three  times  of  "city  fathers,"  it  is  written  in 
an  exceptionally  good  style.  Its  twenty  pages  are 
all  compact  with  live  suggestion  and  information 
about  the  workings  of  real  parent-teacher  organiza- 
tions. 

The  foreword  justifies  on  a  single  page  the  mission 
of  the  parent-teacher  workers;  the  next  page  con- 
tains, iu  sharp  one,  two,  three  order,  the  definite 
aims  of  the  current  year ;  eight  pages  list  the  old 
and  new  officers,  with  separate  summaries  of  last 
year's  achievements,  of  the  central  executive  coun- 
cil and  the  seven  associations  of  the  city.  The  re- 
maining pages  show  model  constitutions  for  the 
associations  and  for  tlieir  central  organization,  a 
suggested  study  of  health  problems,  a  bibliography, 
and  a  list  of  tnnely  topics  for  talks  at  the  regular 
meetings. 

It  is  notewortliy  that  the  seven  associations  in 
Greensboro  last  year  had  a  combined  enrollment  of 
508  members  and  an  average  attendance  of  276, 
rai.sed  .i>3,857.31,  expended  $1,991.53,  rendered  41 
]irograras,  and  did  numerous  other  worthy  things. 
This  is  exclusive  of  $1,047.17  secured  and  a  large 
list  of  other  meritorious  tasks  accomplished  by  the 
central  council. 

If  you  haven't  any  parent-teacher  organizations, 
or  if  those  you  have  are  not  functioning  properly, 
write  to  I\Ir.  Andrews  for  this  suggestive  little  year- 
liook,  enclosing  f  ou.r  .cents  in  stamps  if  you  think  of 
it.  This  may  get  the  editor  and  Mr.  Andrews  both 
into  trouble,  but  that  risk  is  worth  tlu>  taking. 

W.  F.  M. 


LITERARY  PRESCRIPTIONS. 

For  clearness,  read  Macaulay. 

For  logic,  read  Burke  and  Bacon. 

For  action,  read  Homer  and  Scott. 

For  conciseness,  read  Bacon  and  Pope. 

For  sublimity  of  conception,  read  Mlton. 

For  vivacity,  read  Stevenson  and  Kipling. 

For  imagination,  read  Shakespeare  and  Job. 

For  common  sense,  read  Benjanun  Franklin. 

For  elegance,  read  Virgil,  ililton,  and  Arnold. 

For  sim]-)licity,  read  Burns,  Whittier,  and  Bunyan. 

For  smoothness,  read  Addison  and  Ilawtlunuie. 

For  interest  in  common  things,  read  Jane  Austen. 

For  lofty,  ennobling  sentiment,  for  sympathy,  can- 
dor, and  honesty,  for  comfort  and  consolation  in  af- 
fliction, and  for  tlie  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  the  life  which  is  to  come,  read  the  Bible. 

— The  Religious  Telescope. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919-1920 

Prepared   by  the  State   Board    of  Examiners.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


DAVIS'S  "THE  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER" 

LESSON  -.i,  CHAPTER  VII:  TEACHING— THE 
RECITATION. 

The  Recitation,  as  treated  in  this  chapter,  is  used 
in  its  broadest  sense,  having  to  do  with  almost  every 
pliase  of  tlie  teachino;  jirocess.  Perhaps  the  most 
lielpful  portion  of  the  chapter  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
section  entitUnl  "Skill  in  the  Technique  of  Teach- 
ing,'' which  is  treated  at  length.  The  exercises  at 
the  close  of  the  chapter  are  worth  thoughtful  study, 
since  they  deal  with  actual  every-day  school-room 
problems. 

The  outline  for  the  chapter  is  here  followed  with 
((uestions,  suggestions  and  notes  for  its  treatment : 

I.  Xo  Teaching  Without  Learning. 

The    Recitation  —  the    central    activity    tif    the 
school. 

a.  The  teacher's  part — instructing,  telling,  re- 
peating, emphasizing  or  quizzing. 

b.  The  pupil's  part  —  learning,  inquiring,  set- 
tling doubts,  and  reorganizing  experience. 
Both  teacher  and  pupil  active.  No  teaching 
without  learning,  no  learning  without  the 
activity  of  the  learner. 

II.  The  Purpose  of  the  Recitation. 

1.  Aims  of  pupil  and  teacher. 

a    Probable  aims  of  pupil, 
b.  Ti>acher  has  definite  aims. 

2.  Nature    of    the    work    determines   the    aims. 

Maybe  (,\)  instructing,  (2)  testing,  (:])  drill- 
ing,   (4)    guiding,    appreciation    and    enjoy- 
ment.   In  practice,  not  sharply  differentiated. 

III.  Essential  Conditions  for  Effective  Recitation. 
Essential  requisites  are : 

(1)  Knowing  the  subject. 

(2)  Knowing  the  pupil. 

(3)  Preserving  proper  external  conditions. 

(4)  Use  of  skill  in  the  technique  of  teaching. 
The   first   three    are   briefly   treated.      The   latter 

requisitive,    because    of   its   importance,    constitutes 
the  body  of  the  chapter. 

1.  Teacher  Must  Know  the  Subjects  Taught.  Show 
why  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  have  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  than  the  subject- 
matter  actually  taught.  If  your  training  has 
been  limited,  how  will  you  overcome  this  handi- 
cap? 

2.  Teacher  Must  Know  the  Pupils.  Show  why  a 
study  of  psj-chology  and  child  study  is  neces- 
sary. How  does  a  sympathetic  imagination 
stand  a  teacher  in  stead?  Why  do  beginning 
teachers  frequently  teach  "over  the  heads"  of 
their  pupils?  Give  an  illustration,  from  your 
experience,  which  shows  the  wisdom  of  getting 
down  to  the  child's  level  and  adjusting  one's 
self  to  the  child's  viewpoint.  Why  is  it  not 
possible  even  for  an  experienced  teacher  to 
conjecture  how  new  situations  will  be  inter- 
preted ? 

3.  External  Conditions  Necessary  for  the  Recita- 

tion. 

a.  Effective  seating.  Pupils  who  recite  together 
must  be  grouped  together — essential  for  ef- 
fective work. 

b.  Freedom  from  intrusions. 

Study  the  ways  in  which  your  recitation  pe- 


riods may  be  eft'ectively  improved  with  re- 
spect to  elimination  of  interruptions. 

Meaning  of  "An  Englishman's  house  is  his  cas- 
tle" as  applied  to  the  recitation. 
4.  Skill  in  the  Techni(iue  of  Teaching. 

a.  Organization  of  Subject-matter. 

(1)  Meaning   of   Logical   and   Psychological 

Organization. 
See  McMurry's  "How  to  Study,"  pages 
96,  97.    Show  why  it  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  reorganize  the  subject-matter 
in  the  text-books  used. 

(2)  Inductive  Lesson  or  Development  Meth- 
od. Development  lesson  most  widely 
used  organization  of  subject-matter. 
Child's  natin'al  way  of  learning.  Ap- 
jilied  to  nearly  all  school  branches.  A 
misunderstanding  of  its  use  and  value. 
Steps  in  development  lesson  are : 

1.  Preparation. 

2.  Presentation. 

3.  Comparison. 

4.  Generalization. 

5.  Application. 

State  what  is  involved  in  each  step. 
Generalization  —  goal  of  instruction  in 
inductive  lesson.  Teacher  must  know 
generalization  before  aim  can  be  formu- 
lated. 

Inductive  method  begins  with  what 
the  child  already  knows  and  step  by 
step  leads  him  to  understand  the  new 
truths.  He  comes  last  to  the  rule  or  defi- 
nition. Advantages  of  this  type  of  les- 
son— pupils  know  thoroughly  what  they 
know.  Provided  with  means  of  solving 
concrete  problems  later.  Learn  a  logi- 
cal method  of  working.  For  further 
reading,  see  Earhart's  "Types  of 
Teaching,"  Chapter  Y,  and  Strayer  & 
Norsworthv,  "How  to  Teach,"  pages 
201-204;  Rapeer,  "How  to  Teach  Ele- 
mentary School  Subjects,  pages  126- 
127.  Ex. — Make  out  a  lesson  plan  for 
teaching  a  third-grade  reading  lesson 
which  involves  the  use  of  the  Five  For- 
mal Steps. 

(3)  The  Deductive  Lesson. 

Steps  in  the  deductive  process : 

a.  Pupil  starts  with  a  concept  or  defini- 
tion. 

b.  Using  this,  he  classifies  each  case. 

c.  By  means   of   other   general  notions, 
verifies  classification  made. 

Guard  against  two  evils  in  this  pro- 
cess: (1)  Trying  to  use  general  prin- 
ciples before  the  pupils  possess  them. 
(2)  Omitting  to  use  them  when  pu- 
pils do  possess  them. 
Show  the  relation  of  the  deductive  to 
the  inductive  process. 

See  "Types  of  Teaching,  Chapter  YI. 
"How  to  Teach,"  pages  203-204. 
Rapeer,  pages  127-128. 

(Continued  on  page  12.) 
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Winstou-Salem  has  set  the  pace.  "What  will 
Greensboro.  Durham,  Ealeigh.  and  Kinstoii  do  about 
the  matter  ? 

Xow  is  the  time  to  organize  your  group  meetings. 
There  should  be  more  interest  iu  the  Teachers"  Read- 
ing Circle  this  year  than  ever  before. 

Have  you  a  health  certificate  ?  Remember,  the  law 
requires  you  to  file  a  health  certificate  this  year,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  physician  to  give  you 
this  certificate  without  cost  to  you. 

Wanted :  A  number  of  live  news  letters  every 
month,  after  the  fashion  of  those  Avhich  furnished 
the  interesting  items  in  this  issue  from  Wilkes 
County  and  the  Mount  Airy  High  School. 

Prepare  to  come  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  No- 
vember 26-29,  but  be  sure  to  make  your  reservations 
in  advance.  The  good  people  of  Raleigh  will  make 
an  effort  to  entertain  you.  but  they  should  know  that 
you  are  coming. 

Rural  schools,  city  schools,  high  schools,  public 
schools,  private  schools.  State  colleges,  denomina- 
tional colleges — how  they  are  overflowing!  A  con- 
trast with  the  conditions  of  a  year  ago  that  should 
inspire  universal  gratitude. 

Buncombe  County  is  the  first  to  elect  a  woman  as 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  Miss  Ethel 
Terrell,  who  was  selected  over  a  large  number  of 
applicants  to  succeed  Supt.  W.  H.  Hipps,  was  the 
rural  supervisor  of  the  county.  Her  election  as 
superintendent  is  a  great  compliment  to  her. 

SEPTEMBER  NUMBERS  WANTED. 

Tlie  publisher's  supply  of  the  September  issue  of 
North  Carolina  Education  is  more  than  exhausted 
by  orders  already  received.  Readers  having  surplus 
copies  of  the  September  number  will,  by  sending 
them  to  the  publisher  at  Raleigh,  confer  a  favor 
upon  other  subscribers  who  otherwise  would  miss 
this  issue  altogether.  When  requested  to  do  so  bv 
the  sender  of  a  copy,  the  publisher  will  be  glad  to 
extend  the  sender's  subscription  one  montli. 


AN  IMPORTANT  DECISION. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided,  in  the 
Alamance  County  case,  that  countj^  boards  of  edu- 
cation may  be  compelled  to  levy  a  tax  over  and 
above  the  35-cent  county  levy,  for  buildings.  The 
case  came  up  from  Alamance  County,  the  commis- 
sioners having  refused  to  levy  any  additional  tax  for 
buildings,  repairs,  etc. 

The  attorney  for  the  commissioners  claimed  that 
it  was  discretionary  with  the  commissioners  whether 
they  should  levy  the  tax  or  not,  and  that  the  courts 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  buildings  and  repairs  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  school  system,  and  that  when  the 
laM-  and  the  constitution  say  a  six-months  school 
term  must  be  maintained,  this  includes  school  build- 
ings as  well.  Superintendents  should  keep  this  fact 
in  mind,  and  next  year  they  should  make  ample 
preparations  for  improving  tli,p  school  buildings. 
This  is  an  important  decision,  and  means  much  for 
education. 


A  NEW  SPIRIT  IN  NORTHAJMPTC:!  AND 
WARREN  COUNTIES. 

These  two  counties  each  held  a  three-days  confer- 
ence with  tlie  teachers  early  in  October,  just  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  schools.  The  superintendent  of 
each  county  said  he  had  never  seen  more  enthusiasm 
for  better  schools  than  is  in  evidence  now.  A  de- 
sire for  consolidation  and  transportation  in  some 
sections  is  greater  than  the  ability  of  the  boards  of 
education  to  meet  their  desires  and  provide  accom- 
modations. One  of  the  unique  features  found  in 
both  counties  was  the  evidence  of  very  live  better- 
ment associations.  In  some  sections  they  are  called 
"community  clubs."  They  have  raised  funds  to 
complete  school  buildings,  to  equip  schoolrooms,  buy 
pianos,  and  provide  other  educational  additions.  In 
fact,  they  have  demonstrated  that  the  scdiool  may 
become  the  community  center  and  the  parents  may 
co-operate  in  a  way  to  put  new  life  into  the  schools. 
A  good  plan  this  year,  adopted  by  Northampton 
County,  is  one  that  provides  for  discussion  in  these 
community  clubs  or  betterment  associations  of  cur- 
rent topics,  such  as  the  league  of  nations,  the  cause 
of  unrest,  health,  etc. 

Tliese  counties  were  divided  into  groups,  and  the 
Reading  Circle  work  for  the  teachers  was  assigned. 
The  teachers  will  meet  in  these  groups  at  regular 
intervals,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor 
or  others  selected  for  directing  the  work,  those  hold- 
ing higher  certificates  will  work  ofi'  their  Reading 
Circle  requirements  and  others  will  seek  to  raise  the 
value  of  their  certificates. 

If  the  betterment  associations  have  gone  down  in 
other  counties,  the  superintendent  might  study  what 
benefits  are  being  derived  from  these  associations — 
Warren  and  Xoi-thampton  Counties 
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MAGAZINE  PRICES  RISING— ORDER  NOW. 

A  number  of  attractive  majiazine  elubs  Avill  be 
advanced  in  price  after  November  10,  and  several 
magazines  have  already  announced  an  advance  in 
subscription  rates,  to  take  effect  tlie  first  of  January. 
By  all  means,  make  up  your  lists  at  once  and  let  the 
publisher  of  North  Carolina  Education  (juote  you 
lowest  club  prices. 

This  request  is  made  more  urgently  because  of  the 
necessity  which  crowded  out  of  this  issue  the  club- 
bing lists  promised  last  mouth.  It  is  too  late  to  take 
advantage  of  the  offers  expiring  November  10,  but 
not  too  late  to  take  protection  against  the  advanced 
schedule  for  January  1.  In  any  event,  North  Caro- 
lina Education  will  give  its  readers  the  benefit  of  the 
best  .service  available  at  the  time  their  orders  are 
placed. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY. 

North  Carolina  Day,  Arbor  Day,  aud  School  Im- 
provement Day  will  all  be  held  in  one  day  this  year. 
The  date  will  be  some  time  in  December,  the  exact 
day  to  be  announced  later.  Dr.  E.  W.  Knight  has 
consented  to  prepare  the  bulletin,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  November.  It  is  the  purpose  to  have  it 
ready  for  the  Teachers"  Assembly,  if  possible. 

.  In  the  last  number  of  Education  it  was  announced 
that  the  date  would  be  on  or  near  the  Thanksgiving 
holiday.  But  it  seems  impossible  to  have  the  pro- 
gram and  the  bulletin  ready  by  then.  It  is  proposed 
also  to  devote  a  part  of  the  program  to  the  services 
of  the  late  Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock,  and  to  re- 
quest every  child  of  the  State  to  bring  a  small  con- 
tribution. The  Aycock  Memorial  Committee  has  in 
hand  now  about  $10,000,  aud  the  schools  of  the  State 
will  be  requested  to  raise  au  additional  $5,000.  With 
this  fund  a  suitable  memorial  to  Governor  Aycock 
will  be  erected  in  Raleigh. 


WINSTON-SALEM  LEADS  THE  STATE. 
On  October  2d,  Winston-Salem  voted,  almost  with- 
out opposition,  a  bond  issue  of  $800,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Winston-Salem  school  system.   The 
money  is  to  be  spent  as  follows : 

East  Winston $100,000 

North  Winston  and  Fairview__  100,000 

Salem  and  Granville 100.000 

Colored  schools 100.000 

High-school  plant 400,000 

In  addition  to  erecting  new  buildings  and  remod- 
eling old  buildings,  the  board  proposes  to  acciuire 
large  sites  that  may  be  used  for  playgrounds  and 
parks  surrounding  the  school.  In  East  Winston  it 
is  proposed  to  buy  twenty  acres :  in  North  Winston 
and  Fairview.  ten  or  more  acres ;  Salem  aud  Gran- 
ville, a  large  site ;  for  the  colored  school,  additional 
classroom,  a  large  auditorium  aud  additional 
grounds.  The  most  ambitious  plan,  however,  is  for 
the  new  high  school,  which  is  to  be  called  the  Rich- 


ard J.  Reynolds  Higii  School.  The  bond  issue  for 
liigli-school  use,  as  stated  above,  calls  for  $400,000, 
but  Mrs.  R.  J.  Reynolds,  Mr.  P.  H.  Hanes,  and  the 
Jolm  W.  Hanes  estate  have  agreed  to  give  a  dollar 
for  every  collar  the  city  is  willing  to  put  in  high- 
school  education  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Winston- 
Salem.  A  large  playground  of  seventy-five  acres  has 
been  donated,  on  which  will  be  erected  academic, 
household  and  industrial  arts  building,  a  modern 
gymnasium,  and  a  great  auditorium.  The  total  cost 
of  the  new  high-school  plant,  including  the  grounds 
and  equipment,  will  be  not  less  tlian  $800,000. 

Winston-Salem,  before  the  bonds  were  voted,  pre- 
sented a  big  plan  to  the  citizens,  and  they  accepted 
it.  almost  unanimously.  No  city  of  its  size  in  the 
South  wiD  1)6  better  equipped. 

Other  cities  should  profit  by  this  example.  The 
time  has  come  when  our  growing  towns  must  pro- 
vide larger  playgrounds  for  all  the  children.  This 
can  be  done  now.  before  the  population  becomes  too 
congested.  The  larger  cities  of  the  nation  have  had 
to  buy  at  enormous  prices,  after  buildings  had  been 
crowded  together,  in  order  that  the  citizens  might 
have  open  spaces,  parks,  and  playgrounds  for  both 
the  young  and  the  old.  Any  city,  therefore,  that  is 
far-seeing  enough  to  provide  grounds  before  lots 
become  so  costly,  is  wise  in  its  day  and  generation. 
Greensboro  is  alreadj-  moved  to  foUow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Winstou-Salem.  That  city  is  planning  to 
vote  $1,000,000  in  order  to  put  its  school  buildings 
on  a  high  plane  aud  provide  the  necessary  grounds 
and  equipmeut. 


A  PLATFORM  OF  PROGRESS  BY  NEGRO 
LEADERS. 

The  meeting  of  representative  Negroes  in  Raleigh, 
September  26,  in  conference  with  representatives  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a  platform  upon  which  the  leaders  of 
both  races  might  stand  in  mutual  confidence  and  co- 
operation, brought  into  high  relief  many  vital  things 
pertinent  to  the  relationships  between  white  and 
colored  aud  aft'ectiug  the  welfare  of  both.  Concern- 
ing these  matters,  the  conference  put  forth  a  decla- 
ration of  principles  that  are  in  the  main  so  whole- 
some and  wise  as  to  constitute  practically  a  league 
against  the  vicious  and  a  covenant  of  mutual  good 
will  and  progress. 

Four  facts  about  this  conference  are  worthy  of    * 
specific  mention : 

1.  It  was  held  at  the  instance  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  hope  of  elimi- 
nating much  of  the  distrust  in  evidence  here  and 
there,  aud  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  educa- 
tional leaders  of  the  colored  race. 

2.  It  was  composed  of  trusted  leaders  of  the  col- 
ored race  from  Charlotte  to  Elizabeth  City,  mainly 
educators  and  ministers,  but  not  without  business 
leaders  also. 

3.  It  laid  emphasis  upon  agreements  rather  than 
dift'erences. 

4.  Its  declaration  of  principles,  after  free  discus- 
sion by  all,  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  correspondence  by  which  the  convention  was 
initiated,  a  list  of  those  present,  a  brief  account  of 
the  meeting,  and  the  full  text  of  the  declaration  of 
principles  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  copies  of  which 
may  be  obtained  free  by  application  to  that  depart- 
ment. ■  W.  F.  M. 
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DAVIS  S    -THE  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER." 
(Continued  from  page  9.) 

b.  Use  of  Means  Appropriate  to  Type  of  Lesson. 

(1)  Testing.  (2)  Instruction,  (3)  Drill,  (i) 
Appreciation.  Lessons  exclusively  of  one 
type  seldom  found,  but  are  inseparably  in- 
terwoven. 

(1)  Testing.  Its  purpose — carefully  planned 
questioning  most  effective  means.  Result  is 
teacher's  test  as  well  as  pupil's. 

(2)  Instructing.  Its  purpose — accomplished 
through  means  of  (1)  Questions  and  answers, 
(2)  Topics,  (3)  Telling,  (i)  Written  lesson. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  carefully  plan  ques- 
tions before  the  recitation  period.'  What  are 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  top- 
ical method  ?  The  good  points  and  weak  points 
in  the  teUiug  method?  Give  tlie  value  to  be 
derived  from  the  occasional  use  of  the  written 
lesson. 

(3)  Drill.  Economy  to  reduce  to  plane  of 
habit  certain  activities.  Discuss  danger  of  be- 
coming "over  mechanical."  Such  activities 
which  should  be  made  habit  should  be  selected. 
Effective  drill  should  render  the  habit  uncon- 
scious and  unvariable:  in  other  words,  "second 
nature. 

The  psychology  of  habit  formation — "'Focal- 
ization  of  attention  plus  attention  repetition." 
Pupil  must  know  clearly  process  to  be  ac- 
quired. Drill  practice  at  its  best  when  pupils 
feel  need  for  the  process.  Suggest  means  you 
have  used  for  motivating  drill  work.  Show 
how  you  would  use  games  in  teaching  the  mul- 
tiplication tables. 

Give  psychological  reasons  for  practicing 
only  correct  forms.  Apply  to  the  teaching  of 
spelling. 

Drill  must  be  varied.  Drill  periods  should 
be  short. 

Isolate  elements  presenting  difficulty  for 
special  attention.  ;Make  appeal  through  all  the 
senses.  After  automatism  lias  been  attained, 
provide  for  repetition  at  uradually  increased 
intervals. 

(4)  Appreciation  and  enjojnnent.  Its  pur- 
pose— to  develop  an  appreciation  of  that  which 
is  most  worth  while.  First  essential — teacher's 
appreciation,  effective  in  begetting  apprecia- 
tion. Use  incidental  opportunities  to  develop 
appreciation.  What  might  be  done  through 
school  children  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  neighborhood?  Name  some  pictures  you 
wound  select  for  class  study.  Give  instances 
of  pupils  iinding  pleasure  in  choice  language. 

c.  Skill  in  Questioning. 

Lies  at  the  basis  of  all  good  teaching.  A 
means  of  judging  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 
The  teacher's  purpose  in  questioning. 

Classification  of  questions. 

What  is  the  ditt'erence  between  ""what. 
where,  and  when"  questions  and  "why"  ques- 
tions? Distinguish  between  pivotal,  develop- 
ing and  sequential  questions,  ^^^ly  should  de- 
velopment questions  be  carefully  planned  be- 
forehand? Can  you  justify  the  use  of  a  ques- 
tion that  can  as  well  be  asked  in  one  place  as 
another?  Indicate  types  of  objectionable 
questions. 


Essentials  of  good  question  (1)  Should  be 
clear,  (2)  Should  be  definite,  (3)  Should  not 
be  framed  in  language  of  the  text-book. 

Suggestions  for  questioning :  Distribute 
questions  according  to  needs  of  class.  What 
should  be  the  teacher's  plan  for  distribution 
of  questions? 

Why  should  teachers  ask  questions  with  con- 
fidence in  pupil's  ability  to  answer?  What 
would  you  say  of  a  recitation  in  which  a  very 
large  number  of  questions  were  asked?  To 
what  extent  is  a  teacher  justified  in  asking 
some  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  im- 
mediately? AYhy  is  it  important  to  phra.se. 
questions  carefully?  What  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  question  well? 
Write  out  five  cjuestions  which  in  your  judg- 
ment will  require  thinking  upon  some  topic  you 
plan  to  teach  your  class. 

d.  L'se  of  lllu.strative  Material. 

Should  have  direct  bearing  on  recitation. 
Show  why  illustrative  material  is  necessary  in 
teaching.  Show  its  use  in  any  geography  or 
history  lesson,  you  may  select.  Should  it  be 
unusual  for  pupils  to  make  use  of  illustrations 
to  clear  up  a  point?  Common  forms  of  illus- 
trative material:  Pictures,  drawings,  graphs, 
diagrams.  State  the  value  of  stereoplieon  pic- 
tures in  teaching  geography  and  history. 

The  value  of  special  training  in  drawing  for 
use  in  illustrative  blackboard  work.  L"se  of 
graphs  to  illu.strate  comparative  amounts  and 
magnitudes.  Increases  vividness  of  impression. 
Use  of  diagrams  to  indicate  word  or  thought 
relations  as  a  simple  means  of  explanation. 
Discuss  the  slavish  use  of  sentence  diagraming. 

Use  of  Maps.  The  real  function:  Show  the 
highest  degree  of  service  which  may  be  had 
from  the  study  of  maps  and  map  drawing. 

Illustrative  Stories.  Its  use  and  value  to 
illustrate  the  point  at  hand.  An  art  worth 
acquiring. 

e.  L^se  of  Text-Books  in  the  Recitation. 

Why  text-books  are  so  generally  used  in  this 
country.  The  present  tendency.  To  teach  suc- 
cessfully, teacher  must  have  rich  background. 
Instances  cited  of  teaching  on  a  low  plane. 
"Hearing  lessons." 

f.  Suggestions   for   Self-Criticism   in   the   Tech- 

nique of  the  Recitation. 

Attitude  of  the  growing  teacher  —  one  of 
open-mindedness.  Welcomes  criticism  for  the 
sake  of  improvement.  Check  the  number  of 
points  listed  on  pages  207  and  208  upon  which 
you  may  imprcne.  For  measuring  your  stand- 
ard of  efficiency,  use  Rapeer,  pages  340-341. 

Apply  Mcilurry 's  Standards  for  judging  the 
efficiency  of  instruction  as  explained  on  pages 
82-ff  of  State  Course  of  Study  in  measuring 
the  efficiency  of  a  given  lesson  you  have  taught 
or  one  vou  ]ia\e  observed. 

M.  L.  J. 

LESSON  4.  CHAPTER  II:  THE  PUPIL  AS  AX 
OBJECT  OF  STUDY. 

I.  Suggestions  for  Study  of  Pupils. 

a.  History  of  child  study.     Movement.     Some  of 
the  leaders  in  thought  in  this  movement. 

b.  Study  children  rather  than  texts.     "Make  the 
cliild  yr>ur  jiriiu-ipal  text-book.'' 
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c.  Necessitj'  of  sympathetic  understanding. 

d.  What  a  careful  observer  may  learn  from  a 
study  of  children's  questions.  How  such  ques- 
tions could  constitute  a  chart  >of  pupils'  mental 
life. 

e.  Wliat  maj'  be  found  out  from  the  study  of  the 
child  in  every  phase  of  school  activity. 

f.  The  extent  to  which  the  child's  environment  is 
responsible  for  achievement  in  school  studies. 
Teachers  should  be  alert  to  discover  and  de- 
velop ability  wherever  found. 

II.  Characteristics   Common   to   Pupils.     "Children 

more  alike  than  different."    Makes  grouping 
possible. 

a.  Experience  of  child  entering  school  narrowed 
largely  to  home  environment.  Child  of  primary 
age  is  three-fourths  activity.  School  should  use 
and  direct  this  activity. 

At  this  stage,  child's  experience  is  meager. 
Acquires  through  sense  impressions.  Material 
presented  should  have  concrete  basis.  Child's 
vocabulary  should  develop  with  background  of 
experience. 

b.  Apperceptive  quality  of  learning.  Acquires 
new  things  in  terms  of  old  knowledge.  Neces- 
sary condition  of  all  learning.  Before  teacher 
can  build,  must  know  child's  previous  back- 
ground. 

Better  understanding  of  child  reached  if  in- 
quiry is  made  into  where  he  acquires  certain 
ideas. 

c.  Marked  stages  of  development.  Rests  on  in- 
stinctive basis.  Methods  of  teaching  should  be 
made  to  conform  to  stages  of  development.  Re- 
pression of  harmless  instincts  unwise. 

d.  Diffusion.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
used  here  ?  The  meaning  of  the  expression, 
"You  are  making  that  too  hard  for  yourself." 

e.  The  possibility  of  guiding  pupils'  interests  and 
abilities.  Means  used  —  strong  interest,  suffi- 
cient stress  on  given  subject.  Uneconomical  to 
run  counter  to  interests  unnecessarily;  on  other 
hand,  foolish  to  omit  essential  subject-matter 
because  pupils  dislike  it. 

How  do  you  account  for  the  advanced  edu- 
cational progress  of  certain  children  who  dem- 
onstrate a  particular  method  of  instruction? 

III.  Individual  Differences. 

Teach  the  individual.  There  is  no  mass  learn- 
ing. "Each  pupil  acquires  what  he  is  taught  in 
terms  of  what  he  is."  Ways  in  which  individ- 
uals differ. 

a.  Dift'erences  in  types  of  attention.  Explain  the 
two  types  of  attention  here  mentioned. 

b.  Children  react  differently  to  suggestion.  Dis- 
cuss the  probable  effect  of  direct  and  indirect 
suggestion. 

c.  Distinguish  between  the  two  types  designated 
as  "idea  thinkers"  and  "thing  thinkers." 

d.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  (1)  chronological 
age,  (2)  psychological  age.  The  common  idea 
is  prevalent  that  children  of  the  same  age  are 
equal  in  ability.  Show  from  your  experience 
the  fallacy  of  this  idea. 

e.  From  your  schoolroom  experience,  what  dift'er- 
ences have  you  observed  in  the  work  of  boys 
and  girls? 

f.  Show  how  a  "sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  is 
a  necessity  for  effective  work.  To  what  extent 
are  teachers  responsible  for  tlie  discovery  and 


remedy  of  physical  defects?  See  Exercise  18, 
page  3.5. 
g.  To  what  extent  will  a  teacher's  study  of  cases 
of  troublesome  discipline  enable  her  to  solve 
her  problems? 
h.  Differences  in  ability.  What  suggestions  can 
you  make  for  adjusting  the  teaching  to  the 
varying  capacities  of  the  pupils?  Why  are 
children  who  are  able  to  skip  a  grade  able  to 
skip  again  in  a  few  years? 

Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  why  a  stu- 
dent of  child  nature  makes  a  more  efficient  teacher. 

Books  on  Child  Study,  which  contain  sympa- 
thetic observations  and  practical  suggestions 
are  here  listed: 

Harrison — A  Study  of  Child  Nature. 

Wiggin — Children 's  Rights. 

Du  Bois— The  Point  of  Contact. 

Chenery — As  the  Twig  is  Bent. 

Rowe — The  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child. 

Wray — Glimpses  of  Child  Nature. 

Martin — Emmy  Lou. 

Oppenheim — The  Development  of  the  Child. 

M.  L.  J. 

LESSON  5,  CHAPTER  V:    GOVERNING  AND 
MAINTAINING  MORALE. 

As  in  an  army,  so  in  the  school,  regard  must  be 
had  for  the  morale  of  the  group.  Order,  discipline, 
management,  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  educative 
process  may  be  carried  on  successfully. 

Outline  of  the  chapter: 

1.  The  meaning  of  government  and  discipline. 

2.  Purposes  of  school  government : 

(1)  To  insure  each  member  of  the  group  an  op- 
portunity to  perform  advantageously  the 
work  assigned,  without  hindrance  or  distrac- 
tion from  other  pupils. 

(2)  To  develop  habits  and  ideals  of  social  be- 
havior and  self-control  which  will  function  in 
later  situations. 

3.  Causes   of   infractions    of   discipline    or   lapse   in 

morale : 

(1)  Instinctive  tendencies  of  children. 

(2)  Influence  of  some  homes  again.st  work  of 
school. 

(3)  Popular  educational  discussion  misunder- 
stood. 

(4)  Mischief-inspiring  school  organization. 

(5)  The  teacher  as  the  cause  of  school  troubles. 

4.  Essential  elements  in  maintaining  morale. 

(1)  The  school  must  have  organized  routine. 

(2)  Initiate  strongly  and  with  a  plan. 

(3)  Persistence  essential  in  plans  initiated. 

(4)  Hold  pupils  to  the  obligation  of  the  school 
situation. 

(5)  Scholarship  is  an  element  of  control. 

5.  Incentives: 

(1)  Positive  versus  negative  incentives. 

(2)  Group  versus  individual  appeals. 

(3)  Only  attainable  ends  effective  as  incentives. 

(4)  Best  incentives  become  ideals  of  lifelong 
value. 

(5)  Incentives  commonly  employed: 

(a)  Prizes;  (b)  privileges  and  exemptions; 
(c)  exhibition  of  pupil's  work;  (d)  marks 
and  promotion;  (e)  the  incentive  of  approval 
or  praise;  (f)  socialized  pride  in  reputation 
of  room,  school,  or  community  group. 

6.  Pupil  self-government. 
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(Ij   Pupil  .self-government  as  a  device   of  school 

control. 
(2)   Pupil  .self-government  to  develop  interest  in 

our  political  institutions. 
7.  Corrective  measures  of  discipline. 

(1)  Necessity  of  coercive  measures. 

(2)  General  suggestions  for  use  of  school  penal- 
ties. 

(a)  Look  for  cause  of  unsatisfactory  conduct. 

(b)  The  impersonal  and  objective  attitude. 

(c)  Assume  innocence  of  wrong-doing  or  in- 
tention. 

(d)  Penalties  awarded  to  prevent  and  not  to 
compensate  wrong-doing. 

(e)  Punislimeiit  severe  enough  to  be  unpleas- 
ant. 

[t)   .Sequential  quality  of  punishment. 

(3)  Commonly     used     penalties     and     corrective 
measures. 

(a)  Reproof;   (b)  withdrawal  of  privilege; 
(c)  keeping  after  school;   (d)  sending  to  the 
principal;   (e)   corporal  punishment;   (f)  sus- 
pension and  expulsion. 
Note. — The  exercises  at  the  close  of  this  chapter 
shoidd  be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the 
principles  outlined  or  emphasized  in  the  discussion. 

H.  S.  P. 
LEkSSON  6,  CHAPTER  III:    THE  TEACHER'S 
RELATION  TO  THE  CURRICULUM. 

I.  Suggestions: 

1.  Read  the  chapter  as  a  whole. 

2.  Study  by  outline  given  below. 

3.  Mark  the  key  sentence  in  each  paragraph. 

■4.  State    in   your    own   words   the    main   thought 
given  under  each  sub-head. 

5.  Write  out  five  good  points  gained  through  the 
studv  of  this  chapter. 
n.  Aim:" 

To  study  Chapter  III.  with  the  notion  of  clearing 
up  any  hazy  ideas  concerning  the  importance  of 
the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
of  school  education  and  to  realize  the  real  value 
of  a  definite  course  of  studv  as  a  guide. 
III.  Outline: 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  curriculum. 

a.  What  it  is. 

b.  What  it  includes. 

c.  What  is  the  purpose  of  it .' 

2.  General  content  of  the  curriculum. 

a.  Changes  with  progress  of  the  race. 

b.  That  of  greatest  value  preserved. 

3.  Use    of    curriculum    determined    by    biological 
factors. 

a.  Acquired  characteristics. 

b.  Development  through  experience. 

■    c.  Education  influenced  by  changes  made  dur- 
ing stages  of  individual's  life. 

4.  The  curriculum  constantly  changing. 

a.  Needs  of  a  generation. 

b.  Body  of  material  constant;  presentation  dif- 
ferent. 

5.  Curriculum  changes  are  gradual. 

a.  The  fundamentals  and  essentials  remain. 

b.  Accomplish  ends  by  better  methods. 

6.  Growth  in  amount  of  curriculum  material. 

Results  in  problems  of  selection. 

a.  Increased  amount  of  material  not  necessarily 
broadening  to  curriculum. 

b.  Causes  of  opposition  to  changes. 

7.  Specific  changes  in  curriculum  due  to  elimina- 

tion and  addition  of  material. 


a.  Elimination  of  subject-matter  not  useful  at 
present. 

b.  Enriching  the  course. 

8.  Conservative  and  progressive  attitudes  toward 

new  subjects. 
•    a.  List  topics  eliminated. 

b.  List  topics  and  subjects  added. 

c.  Select  a  new  subject  which  should  be  added 
to  your  school  curriculum,  and  give  as  manj' 
reasons  as  possible  why  it  should  be  taught. 

!•.  Opposing   theories;    cultural   contrasted   with 
vocational  curriculum. 

a.  Important  issues. 

(1)  Education  for  culture. 

(2)  Education  for  vocation. 

b.  Which  more  nearlv  meets  the  needs  of  to- 
day? 

c.  Notice  where  the  emphasis  is  being  placed 
by  educational  literature. 

d.  Suggest  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  impor- 
tant issues  and  a  safe  balance  for  both  cul- 
tural and  vocational  studies. 

10.  Present   use   contrasted  with  preparation;   the 

problem  cuwieulum. 
a.  If  the  curriculum  should  consist  of  "experi- 
ences through  which  the  pupils  pass,"'  what 
is    the    place    and    importance    of    problem 
method  of  teaching? 

11.  The  teacher's  relation  to  criticisms  of  the  cur- 

riculum. 

a.  Difference  in  standards  the  cause  of  criti- 
cism by  laymen. 

b.  Best  use  to  make  of  criticisms. 

c.  Results  as  shown  by  school  surveys. 

12.  Teacher's  relation  to  the  local  course  of  study. 

a.  Should  follow  course  of  study. 

b.  Proper  attitude  towards  use  of  course  of 
study. 

c.  Correct  use  and  adjustment  to  needs  of  a 
particular  group. 

d.  Openmindedness  toward  changes  in  the 
course  of  study. 

e.  Suggestions  for  changes  should  be  definite 
and  specific. 

I  y.  Summary : 

1.  The  curriculum. 

a.  Meaning  of  curriculum:  (a)  Study  a  num- 
ber of  courses  of  study  of  both  rural  and 
city  schools,  and  give  your  own  definition  of 
a  curriculum. 

b.  List  good  points  and  make  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  present  State  Course 
of  Study. 

(1)  Compare  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  material  in  the  grades. 

(2)  Note    provision    for    reviews    and    easj- 
gradation. 

2.  Changes  in  the  curriculum. 

a.  I\lake  a  list  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
you  studied,  and  note  changes,  in  present- 
day  curriculum.  Note  subjects  and  topics 
retained. 

I).  Specific  aim  in  changes  should  be  to  enable 
us  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  genera- 
tion— "to  do  better  what  we  have  long  been 
trying  to  accomplish." 

3.  The  curriciilum  applied. 

a.  First  recognizing  the  fundamentals  or  essen- 
tials to  be  taught  in  a  given  subject;  and, 
second,  planning  to  present  them  in  a  series 
of  exjieriences  tlirough  which  a  child  should 
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pass,  affords  a  preparation  to  meet  the  daily 
needs  outside  the  curriculum.  The  training 
the  mind  receives  in  folloiving  the  problem 
method  results  in  habits  good  for  future  use. 
Teacher's  relation  to  local  course  of  study. 

a.  Thorough    study    of    the    State    Course    of 
Study. 

(1)  General  scope  of  the  work  by  grades. 

(2)  Purpose  of  the  outline  by  grades. 

(3)  Specitic  work  in  each  subject  by  grades. 

(4)  Adaptation  to  needs  of  the  grades. 

(5)  Supplementing  and  complementing  the 
work  outlined  for  the  grades. 

(6)  Use  as  a  .standard  or  guide. 

b.  Improvements  necessary  to  make  the  course 
of  studj"  more  effective. 

(1)  First-hand  knowledge  of  what  is  in- 
cluded in  course  of  study. 

(2)  Nbte  nece.ssary  elimination  of  subject- 
matter. 

(3)  Note  necessary  supplementary  material. 

(4)  Note  changes  that  would  apply  to  work 
in  general  and  to  a  particular  grade  or 
school. 

,  References: 

1.  State  outline  course  of  study. 

2.  Outline    courses   of   study   from   a    number    of 
State  Departments. 

3.  Outline  courses  of  study  from  a  few  large  city 
school  sj-stems. 

4.  Bagley — Educative  Process,  I. -III. 

5.  Butler — The  Meaning  of  Education,  3-15. 

6.  Fiske — The  Meaning  of  Infancy. 

7.  Ruediger — Principles  of  Education,  X. 

8.  Spencer — Education,  1-87. 

9.  Thorndike— Education,  VII.-YIII. 

11.  S.  P. 


Special  Notice  to  Holders  of  Primary  and  Grammar 
Grade  Certificates. 
Teachers  holding  Primary  and  Grammar  Grade 
Certificates  expiring  in  1919,  who  have  not  obtained 
credit  on  Klapper's  "Teaching  Children  to  Read," 
or  Strayer  and  Nor.sworthy's  "How  to  Teach," 
should  secure  this  credit  by  October,  1920,  in  order 
that  tlie  full  renewal  of  their  certificates  may  be 
made.  See  section  43  B  2,  Rules  and  Regulations 
1919.  Credit  may  be  secured  in  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing ways : 

I.  Reading  Circle  Plan. 

a.  By  examination  at  the  regular  State  examina- 
tion while  the  book  is  on  the  list. 

b.  By  a  Reading  Circle  group  as  provided  for  the 
elementary  book  in  section  37  B  4. 

c.  By  submitting  a  thesis  of  not  fewer  than  500 
words  nor  more  than  a  thousand  words  showing  how 
the  doctrine  of  the  book  has  been  applied  by  the 
applicant  in  actual  teaching  experience. 

d.  By  correspondence  courses  approved  by  the 
board  for  this  purpose. 

II.  Summer  School  Plan. 

a.  Credit  at  an  accredited  summer  school  for  three 
5-hour  courses,  or  courses  equal  to  15  summer  school 
hours.  Credit  for  any  5-hour  course  approved  by 
the  board  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any  one  of  the 
three  required  books  on  the  Reading  Circle  list. 

b.  By  attending  for  one  semester  any  accredited 
normal  school,  or  college  with  an  accredited  normal 
department,  and  obtaining  credit  for  five  semester 
hours  work  in  primary  methods,  as  evidenced  by  cer- 
tificate of  proper  college  or  normal  school  official. 


Special  Notice  in  Regard  to  Raising  Elementary 
Certificates. 

Teachers  holding  Elementary  Certificates  expiring 
in  1919  still  have  the  opportunity  to  begin  the  work 
of  raising  their  certificates  (Sections  40  and  41, 
Rules  and  Regulations  1919)  to  the  Primary  or 
Grammar  Grade  class  bj-  securing  credit  on  Klap- 
per's "Teaching  Children  to  Read"  (for  the  Pri- 
mary), or  Sti-ayer  and  Norsworthy's  "How  to 
Teach"  (for  Grammar  Grade).  This  credit  must  be 
obtained  by  October,  1920,  and  may  be  secured  in 
any  one  of  the  following  ways: 
I.  Reading  Circle  Plan. 

a.  By  examination  at  the  regular  State  examina- 
applicapt  in  actual  teaching  experience. 

b.  By  a  Reading  Circle  group  as  provided  for  the 
elementarj-  book  in  section  37  B  4. 

c.  By  submitting  a  thesis  of  not  fewer  than  500 
words  nor  more  than  a  thousand  words  showing  how 
the  doctrine  of  the  book  has  been  applied  by  the 
board  for  this  purpose. 

n.  Summer  School  Plan. 

d.  By    correspondence    courses   approved    by   the 

a.  Credit  at  an  accredited  summer  school  for  three 
5-hour  courses,  or  courses  equal  to  15  summer  school 
hours.  Credit  for  any  5-hour  course  approved  bv 
the  board  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  any  one  of  the 
three  required  books  on  the  Reading  Circle  list. 

b.  By  attending  for  one  semester  any  accredited 
normal  school,  or  college  with  an  accredited  normal 
department,  and  obtaining  credit  for  five  semester 
hours  work  in  primary  methods,  as  evidenced  by  cer- 
tificate of  proper  college  or  normal  school  official. 


Reading  Circle  Work  for  Teachers  Holding  Second 
Grade  Certificates. 

There  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  wliat  part 
of  the  reading  circle  is  open  to  teachers  holding  sec- 
ond or  third  grade  certificates. 

In  the  first  place,  the  State  Board  of  Examiners 
has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  second  or  third  grade 
certificates;  therefore,  the  county  superintendent 
may  formulate  any  plan  he  may  think  wise  for  re 
iiewing  such  certificates.  He  ma.v  designate  any  part 
of  the  reading  circle  course  which  in  his  judgment 
such  tea.'hers  can  study  with  most  profit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  schools,  and  renew  the  certificate 
on  the  basis  of  the  work  done  in  the  reading  circle; 
or  he  may  require  all  such  teachers  to  stand  exami- 
nation on  certain  required  elementarj^  subjects  be- 
fore renewing  the  certificate. 

However,  if  teachers  holding  second-grade  certifi- 
cates desire  to  secure  a  provisional  elementary  cer- 
tificate, then  the  work  as  outlined  in  a  circular  letter 
to  county  superintendents  and  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber Education  is  before  them.  If  teachers  desire  to 
Avork  off  one  unit  during  this  year,  they  should  do 
the  reading  circle  work  outlined  by  the  superintend- 
ent in  order  that  he  maj-  be  able  to  report  on  the 
teacher's  personality,  teaching  power,  and  interest 
in  community  work.  The  next  spring  or  summer 
they  should  attend  the  summer  school  in  order  to  be 
prepared  to  stand  tlie  examination  in  either  language 
group,  the  science  group,  or  the  history  group. 


THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  PHYSIOLOGY  CLASS. 

Question:   "What  is  pasteurized  milk?" 
Answer:   "IMilk  from  cows  that  are  fed  in  the  pas- 
ture instead  of  in  the  stable." — School  and  Home. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOK   .NEWS    BRn-^FS. 

Franklinton  also  is  among  the 
towns  and  cities  that  are  looking  for 
housing  facilities  outside  the  school 
grounds,  on  account  of  overflowing 
schoolrooms. 

From  the  librai-y  of  the  late  Col. 
A.  B.  Andrews,  of  Raleigh,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  has  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  approximately  750 
volumes  and  500  iiamphlets. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Aycock  Memo- 
rial Committee  in  October  it  was 
found  that  $9,344.12  has  been  raised 
thus  far  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able memorial  in  honor  of  the  State's 
educational  Governor.  The  schools 
of  the  State  will  be  asked  to  make 
contributions  this  fall.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's purpose  to  complete  the  fund 
this  year. 

The  North  Carolina  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  the  North  Carolina  Folk 
Lore  Society  will  both  hold  their  an- 
nual sessions  in  Raleigh  this  year  in 
connection  with  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association.  It  is 
particularly  appropriate  that  these 
three  kindred  organizations  should 
meet  together.  The  date  of  the  meet- 
ing is  November  19-21. 

The  State  Architect  and  the  State 
Engineer  visited  the  Appalachian 
Training  School  at  Boone  last  month 
with  the  view  of  selecting  a  possible 
location  for  a  central  heating  plant 
for  all  the  buildings  of  the  school, 
and  also  to  devise  plans  to  unify  the 
entire  school  plant  by  locating  walks 
and  drives,  with  probable  sites  of 
buildings  for  the  future  development 
of  the  school. 

More  than  three  hundred  high 
schools  are  expected  to  take  part 
this  year  in  the  High-School  De- 
bating Union  of  North  Carolina,  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  query  will  be:  "Re- 
solved, That  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  policy  of  further  ma- 
terial restriction  of  immigration"; 
and  the  final  contest  to  decide  the 
State  championship  and  the  winner 
of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Cup  will  be 
held  in  Chapel  Hill  early  in  April. 

Supt.  John  C.  Lockhart,  of  Wake, 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  teach- 
ers on  seventh-grade  examinations. 
This  committee  will  map  out  a  uni- 
form program  for  seventh-grade 
work,  in  order  that  teachers  may 
know  what  the  seventh-grade  exami- 
nation will  cover,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  confine  their  energies  to 
this  field.  The  committee  is  com- 
posed of  R.  Benton.  Miss  Mamie  Lee 
Avent,    Mrs.    Charles    B.    Lawrence, 


.\li;s  Lillian   Killingsworth,  Miss  Ro- 
chelle  Pippin,  Miss  Mary  Fitzpatrick. 


In  Cabarrus  the  county  board  of 
education  ordered  that  all  the  schools 
that  were  to  run  six  months  be 
opened  Monday,  November  3,  or  as 
near  that  date  as  practicable.  Super- 
intendent J.  B.  Robertson  thereupon 
designated  Friday,  October  31,  as 
county  -  wide  Set  -  the  -  House  -  and  - 
Grounds  -  in  -  Order  Day,  specifying 
twelve  definite  things  in  the  house 
and  eleven  outside  of  it  that  were  to 
be  done.  The  extent  to  which  the 
people  of  a  county  make  response  to 
a  call  like  this,  the  weather  being 
good,  is  a  fair  index  to  their  interest 
in  the  public  schools. 


Pi'og^'e.ssive   Griftoii. 

Griffon  citizens  have  raised  $1,000 
for  the  purchase  of  playground 
equipment  for  their  school.  The  only 
school  in  Pitt  County  having  a  dor- 
mitory for  teachers  as  well  as  for 
pupils,  the  first  school  in  the  county 
to  put  in  a  course  in  home  economics, 
and  having  an  equipment  it  is  will- 
ing to  compare  with  any  outside  of 
the  cities.  Griffon  a  few  days  ago 
decided  to  have  the  school  play- 
ground equipped,  and  raised  the 
money   at   once. 


Tlic    Jeaiies    Fiuid    for    Improveiiieiit 
of  NegTO  Ruial  Schools. 

The  Jeanes  Fund,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  negro  rural  schools,  co-oper- 
ated during  the  session  ending  June 
30,  1919,  with  public-school  superin- 
tendents in  220  counties  in  12  States. 

The  supervising  industrial  teach- 
ers, paid  partly  by  the  counties  and 
partly  by  the  Jeanes  Fund,  visited 
regularly  in  these  counties  6,212 
country  schools,  making  in  all  23,345 
visits,  and  raising  for  purposes  of 
school  improvement  $324,896.93.  The 
total  amount  of  salary  paid  to  the 
supervising  teachers  was  $74,545.01, 
of  which  the  county  school  authori- 
ties paid  $32,669.5  8,  and  the  Jeanes 
Fund  $41,875.43. 

In  North  Carolina  38  counties  have 
supervisors  working  under  the 
Jeanes  Fund. 

The  business  of  these  traveling 
teachers,  working  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  county  superintendent,  is 
to  introduce  into  the  small  country 
schools  simple  home  industries:  to 
give  talks  and  lessons  on  sanitation, 
personal  cleanliness,  etc.;  to  encour- 
age the  improvement  of  school- 
houses  and  school  grounds;  and  to 
organize  clubs  for  the  betlernieni  of 
the  school  and  the  neighborhood. 


English  and  Physics  at  Jlonnt   Any. 

Mr.  J.  H.  AUred,  who  has  been  a 
lieutenant,  Q.  M.  C,  overseas  for 
eighteen  months,  is  principal  of  the 
Mount    Airy    High    School    this   year. 


Mr.  Allred  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  in  the 
class  of  1916,  and  stood  high  in  his 
class.  In  addition  to  being  principal 
of  the  high  school,  he  is  also  teacher 
of  French. 

There  being  no  physical  laboratory 
in  the  Mount  Airy  High  School,  it  is 
the  plan  of  Supt.  L.  M.  Epps  to  take 
adva::tage  of  physical  principles  in 
actual  operation.  Therefore,  the 
physics  classes  will  from  time  to  time 
visit  such  industries  as  the  furniture 
factories,  garages,  ice  plant,  power- 
house, printing  offices,  etc.,  and  ob- 
serve the  principles  of  physics  actual- 
ly at  work. 

'  The  high-school  pupils,  through 
the  English  department,  will  make  a 
survey  this  winter  of  the  city  of 
Mount  Airy,  and  endeavor  to  broad- 
en the  usefulness  of  the  pupils  by 
having  them  get  practical  knowledge 
and  figures  from  the  various  activi- 
ties and  industries  of  the  city.  It 
will  also  give  them  new  life  in  their 
English,  because  it  will  be  made 
known  that  they  are  writing  for  pub- 
lication instead  of  for  a  mere  pass- 
mark.  Furthermore,  it  is  believed 
that  the  knowledge  gained  by  this 
project  will  acquaint  the  pupils  with 
what  is  goi.ng  on  in  their  own  city, 
and  therefore  prepare  them  for  more 
useful  citizenship  when  they  shall 
have  finished  school. 

'  To  stimulate  interest  in  the  liter- 
ary societies,  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  arrange  a  schedule  with  some  of 
the  neighboring  towns  for  a  series  of 
debates  this  winter.  Why  is  this  not 
as  important  as  a  basket-ball  sched- 
ule? 

THOr.SANDS  CENSUS  JOBS  OPEN 
TO  TEACHERS. 

The  Coming  of  Peace  will  require 
the  complete  changing  of  many  gov- 
ernment departments.  The  1920 
census  opens  up  5000  clerical  posi- 
tions. Teachers  are  specially  fitted 
not  only  to  stand  well  on  the  exami- 
nations, but  to  receive  quick  ad- 
vancement after  appointment.  Those 
interested  can  get  a  free  list  of  posi- 
tions obtainable  and  free  sample 
questions  by  dropping  a  postal  at 
cnce  to  Franklin  'Institute,  Dept. 
M226,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Immediate 
action  is  necessary,  as  the  examina- 
tions are  likely  to  be  announced  an" 
day  now. 

UNEJIPLOYED  TEACHERS 

If  for  any  reason  you  have  not  ac- 
cepted work  for  the  present  session 
write  me.  Many  unexpected  vacan- 
cies occur  all  during  the  winter. 
There  are  also  many  schools  which 
do  not  open  until  late.  Overflow 
teachers  are  constantly  needed  some- 
where; we  cau  generally  tell  you 
where.  If  open,  write  for  informa- 
tion about  the  numerous  vacancies 
now  listed. 

AV.  H.  JONES,  Mgi-. 

COLUMBIA,   S.   C. 
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Children  of  eleven  nationalities  singing  the  Shoemaker  Song,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"Americanization  through  music" 

A  slogan  of  the  hour 

Music  is  an  universal  language  that  needs  no  interpreter.     It  is  the  one  common  ground  and 
most  natural  approach  to  the  foreigner  in  welding  him  into  the  spirit  of  true  Americanism. 

A  great  movement  is  now  sweeping  the  country  to  make  firm  and 
lasting  the  process  of  the  melting  pot, — to  bring  securely  into  the  fold  of 
American  citizenry  our  adopted  brothers  from  other  lands.  Have  you 
thought  of  Community  Singing  with  the 

Victrola  and  Victor  Records? 

Song,  universal  in  its  appeal,  is  a  deep  and  moving  force.  The  Com- 
munity Singing  idea  of  war  days  must  be  perpetuated.  It  is  productive 
of  immeasurable  good  in  this  wholesome  movement  of  Americanization. 
Nothing  is  more  unifying  and  democratic  than  the  group  singing  of  old 
familiar  and  patriotic  songs.  Sing  them  with  stirring  band  accompani- 
ment,— strong,  correct,  inspiring! 


America    (Samuel  F.  Smith-Henry         I  „ 

Carey)        Victor  Military  Band    '75«o 
■—«"'-     (David  T.      r°'"- 


Red,  White  and  Blue 

Shaw)       Victor  Military  Band 


85c 


My  Old  Kentucky  Home  (Stephen 
Foster)  (2)  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic     (Julia  Ward  Howe) 

Victor  Band 

Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endear- 
ing Young  Charms    (Moore) 

(2)  Home,  Sweet  Home  (Payne- 
Bishop)  Victor  Band 

For  further  information,  write  to  the 
Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.J. 


18145 

^10  in. 
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Victrola  XXV 

especially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  ini 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe 
and  secure  from  danger,  and 
the  cabinet  can  be  locked  to 
protect  it  from  dust  and  pro* 
miscuous  use  by  irresponsi- 
ble people. 
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WAKE    EDCCATIOXAL    CON- 
FERENCE. 


Annual  County  Meeting  Attended  by 
About  20(1 — Pi'Otection  of  Scliool 
Property,  Teacher  Training,  and 
School  Betterment  Work  Are  Eni- 
I>hasized. 

The  Wake  County  Educational 
Conference  held  its  annual  session 
October  10  in  the  Sunday-school 
room  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Raleigh.  Supt.  John  C.  Lockhart 
presided  and  about  200  teachers  were 
present.  i 

">Iake  Your  School  a  Beauty  Spot." 

Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  the  State  Super- 
intendent, spoke  on  the  new  school 
system  and  its  application  to  the 
rural  schools,  calling  specific  atten- 
tion to  the  feature  of  the  reading 
circle  books  to  be  used  next  year. 
One  phase  of  his  address,  however, 
which  struck  a  responsive  chord,  was 
his  reference  to  the  protection  of 
rural  school  property.  School  prop- 
erty in  the  country,  he  stated,  should 
be  preserved  with  the  greatest  care 
and  consideration.  Vandalism  should 
be  discouraged  and  guilty  persons 
punished,  he  told  the  educators,  be- 
cause more  rural  property  is  lost  or 
damaged  through  inadequate  protec- 
tion than  similar  property  in  the 
cities.  Dr.  Brooks  urged  the  com- 
mitteemen and  betterment  workers 
to  guard  school  property,  preserve  it 
with  repairs  when  such  become 
necessary,  and  beautify  buildings 
and  grounds.  "Make  your  school  a 
beauty  spot  in  the  country,"  he  said. 

Teacher  Training. 

The  speaker  also  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance, and  pointed  out  the  bene- 
fits of  this  law  to  both  the  school  and 
students.  It  is  the  loss  to  the  boy 
and  girl  that  the  school  authorities 
wish  to  save  through  compulsory  at- 
tendance, he  stated.  Dr.  Brooks  re- 
ferred to  the  teacher-training  work 
as  one  of  the  biggest  features  re- 
cently incorporated  in  the  State  sys- 
tem of  instruction. 

Bettennent  Association. 

After  the  conference  of  the  com- 
mitteemen, the  meeting  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Betterment  Association. 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Carstarphen  presided. 

A  feature  of  this  section  of  the  ses- 
sion was  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  Wake  County 
Tubercular  Sanatorium.  Resolutions 
were  also  adopted  expressing  regret 
at  the  departure  from  Raleigh  and 
Wake  County  of  Miss  Ada  Womble, 
who  is  now  living  in  Wilson.  Miss 
Womble  is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Wake     Betterment    Association,    and 


The  Teachers'  Quiz,  a  pocket  Nor- 
mal Question  Book  containing  ques- 
tions and  answers  on  all  common 
school  subjects  for  only  50c.  In  or- 
dering, ask  for  catalogue.  Teachers' 
Supply   Company,    Grayson,   Ky. 


had  been  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  since  its  organization. 

Reports  of  the  different  activities 
of  the  association  during  the  past 
year  showed  encouraging  progress 
and  added  interest  in  the  betterment 
work. 

Bettemient  Offlcei's. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as 
follows: 

President,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Blalock;  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Miss  Isabel  Haynes; 
vice-presidents,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Moser. 
Mrs.  Ella  Barclay,  Mrs.  N.  W.  Hatch, 
Mrs.  O.  L.  Ray,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Jordan, 
Mrs.  H.  K.  Mclntyre,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Bau- 
com,  -Mrs.  Lilly  Ballenline,  and  .Mrs. 
W.  B.  Hobby. 


Fii-e  Pi-evention  Day  in  Henderson. 

The  Central  School  in  Henderson, 
of  which  Miss  Mildred  Cunningham  is 
principal,  observed  Fire  Prevention . 
Day.  October  9,  by  carrying  out  an 
interesting  program,  rendered  partly 
by  individual  pupils  and  partly  by 
some  of  the  grades. 

The  school  sang  "Fire  Prevention 
Day."  The  third  grade  gave  "A  Few 
Don'ts,"  while  "Some  Do's"  were 
thrown  in  by  the  second  grade. 

Following  these  exercises  was  a 
fire-drill  by  the  school.  Short  talks 
were  made  by  Miss  Nettie  Allen  and 
-Mr.  I.  J.  Young,  who  congratulated 
the  school  on  the  character  of  the  ex- 
ercises and  on  the  good  order  dis- 
played. 


Mars  Hill,  Full,  Plans  a  G,\Tnnasliun. 

The  present  enrollment  of  Mars 
Hill  College  is  410,  representing  13 
States,  Cuba,  and  England,  and  59 
counties  in  North  Carolina.  In  this 
number  there  are  31  ministerial  stu- 
dents and  a  score  of  student  volun- 
teers. The  unusually  large  number 
in  attendance  has  filled  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  school  dormitories 
and  called  into  service  all  available 
private  homes. 

Mr.  W.  C.  McConnell,  an  active 
member  of  the  board  of  trus:ees,  has 
his  heart  set  on  a  good  gymnasium 
for  the  school,  and  has  an  architect 
at  work  on  plans  for  the  building,  on 
which  it  is  hoped  to  begin  work  in 
good  earnest  next  summer. 


Two  schools  in  Buncombe  County, 
at  South  Fork  and  Arden.  were 
closed  recently  for  lack  of  teachers. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carclina. 
Every  energ>'  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


Thomas'  Blanks  for 
Written  Spelling 

Adopted     in     five     states;     widely 
used  everywhere. 

Recognized  as  the  best. 
A     complete     record     of     pupils' 
daily   work   preserved;    progress   can 
be     noted;      penmanship     improved. 
SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

PRICE  TO  PUPILS   5c 

JONES   SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 

COLOIBIA,  S.  C. 


STUDY    ART    AT    HOME. 

D:v--1np  that  ta]'?nt  of  i/f'Ur-'^' — if  paiis .' 
The  demand  for  Special  Teachers  and 
Supervisors  of  Industrial  Art  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  If  you  "like  to  draw," 
or  have  "Good  Taste"  in  Color  and  De- 
sign, you  can  fit  yourself  to  teach  Indus- 
trial Art  at  an  increased  salary.  Send 
for  circular  of  "Correspondence  Courses" 
leading  to  diploma. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRI.M 
AR  r,  iq:2  calumet  AVE  .  CHIGAGO 


THE    NEW    NATIONAL   ANTHEM 

Should  be  sung  every  day.  Greatest  song  of 
the  age.  Ten  copies  unison  or  four-part  har- 
mony for  $1.00,  and  slips  with  words  and 
music  to  chorus,  all  needed  for  your  school, 
free.  Address  "America,  lly  Country"  Ass'n, 
Red  Wing,  ilinn. 

HOME    STUDY ^^^^    School.    College. 

Business  and  Profes- 
sional Degree  Courses.  Eighth  Year.  Catalog 
Free.  Teachers  Professional  College,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


Kellogg's  Improved  Class  Register 

With  Burleson's  Labor-Saving  Grading  Tables 

The  simplest  and  most  complete  Class  Register  published.  Saves  lime,  promotes  system,  uni- 
formity and  accuracy  in  the  keeping  of  class  records. 

The  tables  are  arranged  like  interest  tables,  and  they  enable  the  teacher  to  determine  quicldy 
and  accurately  the  grade  and  standing  of  any  pupil  any  day  in  the  month. 

The  school  which  once  adopts  a  uniform  system  of  grading  based  on  Kellogg's  Register  will 
never  abandon  it. 

Adapted  to  all  schools;  very  simple;  establishes  uniformity;  preserves  uniformity;  a  powerful 
natural  incentive;  can  be  used  with  any  system. 

Price  35c,  Delivered 

Gret  Our  New  Catalog 

JONES  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 
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AN    EDUCATIOXAI.    BEE-HIVE. 


They  Are  Making  a  Ki-giilar  Business 
of  Schools  and  Education  in  Wilkes 
County. 

The  October  meeting  of  the  Wilkes 
county  teachers  in  the  court-house 
at  Wilkesboro  is  declared  to  he 
among  the  most  successful  ever  held 
in  the  history  of  the  County  Teach- 
ers' Association.  More  than  200 
teachers  were  registered  on  the  two 
days,  October  10  and  11. 

The  teachers  were  supplied  with 
Community  Songs  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  now 
supervising  the  organization  of  thrift 
societies  throughout  the  land,  and 
the  president  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  these  songs  to  the 
children;  the  literature  of  the  Fire 
Insurance  Department  of  the  State 
was  supplied  also  to  impress  the 
dangers  of  school  fires  and  the  pre- 
cautions for  preventing  fires;  on  each 
day  the  Reading  Circle  work  had  an 
important  period,  on  the  second  day 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Welfare,  the  chairman  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  attended 
the  meeting  and  brought  their  mes- 
sages to  the  teachers. 

Supt.  C.  C,  Wright  explained  the 
Community  Schools  for  Adult  Illiter- 
ates, the  State  Provisional  Certifi- 
cates, and  the  new  reports  required 
of  the  teachers  in  compliance  with 
the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law.  He 
spoke,  too,  of  the  unprecdented  en- 
rollment and  average  attendance  in 
the  schools  that  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  of  the  increased  interest 
people  are  taking  in  education  every- 
where. 

Some  details  of  increased  attend- 
ance were  given  by  Superintendent 
Wright  in  a  note  to  the  editor.  "I 
ran  out  the  other  day,"  he  writes, 
"to  visit  a  few  schools.  At  the  first 
one  I  found  82  pupils  present,  by 
actual  cotmt,  where  the  attendance  a 
year  ago  was  but  6  3.  This  school 
now  has  three  teachers.  Another 
school  visited  that  day  had  every 
desk  pressed  into  service,  some  of 
these  containing  as  many  as  four 
pupils.  At  this  school  we  found  7  8 
present  where  the  attendance  last 
year  was  only  48.  This  school  has 
employed  the  third  teacher.  The  last 
school  visited  that  day  was  literally 
running  over.  We  found  8  4  children 
on  hand  where  the  attendance  a  year 
ago  was  only  42.  This  school  has 
also  put  in  the  third  teacher.  None 
of  these  schools  has  ever  employed 
more  than  two  teachers  before.  This 
is  but  an  index  of  the  work  in  every 
portion  of  the  county." 

The  week  following  the  teachers' 
meeting,  Superintendent  Wright  held 
a  record-breaking  examination.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  teachers 
registered  for  the  occasion,  the 
largest  number  by  far  that  ever  took 
the  examination  at  one  time  in 
Wilkes  County. 


i^r  PREPARE  FOR  A  LARGER  SALARY 

» ^-i!'-*^ ^        In  times  of  Peace  prepare  for  a  better  job  at  a  larger  salary.     Modern  business     ■ 
denuuids  trained  men  and  women  experts.     Tlie  better  the  training  the  larger 
your  salary  will  be.     Today  ^ur  graduates  are  In  the  front  ranks  of  modern 
'  business.         Enroll       with       this       well-    ^..— ».^  ^_        ^;»^  .^-'--s. 

equipped    business    college,    and    help   to    (       Ji^^^  j  /jM       '  /f^^ 

make  your  future  success  secure.     Handsome  eata-    ^~-:::^U/^2^3cyj7^^'^^ldk^^^^^ 

time.  -^^— ^  V^  /^ 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  and  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


lo.-^ue  m.iilcd  on  request.     You  can  enter  any 


A  Wonderful  Record 

We  liave  tliiis  far  offered  these  new  Readers  (The 
C'liild's  World)  to  nine  States.  All  but  one  have 
adopted  them  iii  wliole  or  in  part — three  as  basal, 
five  as  supplementary.*  There  has  been  nothing 
like  it  in  the  history  of  Readers. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Company 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


*Texas,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  South  Caro- 
lina, Arkansas,  West  Virginia,  Florida. 


ELHUFF'S 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 


Rich  in  content, 
scientific  in  spirit, 
educative 
and  instructive 
in  the 
highest  degree 


F.  E.  Harpham,  Normal  and  Industrial 
Inst.,  Salisbury,  N.  C:  I  am  using  Elhuff's 
General  Science  with  much  success. 

J.  S.  Payne,  High  School,  Grimesland,  N. 
C:  It  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  we  are  pleased  with  its  use 
in  our  classes. 

Frank  H.  Brown,  Normal  and  Industrial 
Inst.,  uUowhee,  N.  C:  I  am  delighted  with 
Elhuff's  General  Science. 

L.  E.  Kirbij,  Hi0i  School,  Norris,  S.  C: 
Elhuff's  General  Science  is  just  what  we 
need  for  our  high  schools. 

R.  H.  Hixson,  High  School,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.:  It  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject  on 
the  market  today. 

C.  A.  Griffith,  Blue  Ridge,  Ga.:  Any 
school,  in  my  judgment,  would  act  wisely  in 
adopting  this  book. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

BOSTON         NEW  YORK      CHICAGO 
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Attention  School  Boards 

Do  you  know  tliat  by  buyiiij?  a  little  ahead  of  time  and  buyiny  from  the  factory  direct  you  can 
save  from  10%  to  15%  in  the  purchase  price  of  your  School  Equipment?  If  not,  allow  us  to 
figure  with  you  on  your  requirements  and  be  convinced.  Our  goods  are  sold  direct  from  factory 
to  you,  through  factory  Representatives,  and  are  therefore  10%   to  15%   lower  in  price. 

We  are  in  position  to  equip  your  Buildings  from  cellar  to  roof,  as  we  manufacture  and  sell  a 
complete  and  high-grade  line  of  School  Desks,  Auditorium  Chairs,  School  Supplies,  Playground 
Apparatus  and  School  Room  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems. 

Our  Representative  is  at  your  service  and  will  gladly  call  on  you  any  day  you  name,  with  full- 
sized  samples  of  our  goods  for  your  inspection,  and  help  you  i?olve  your  problems  along  this  line, 
without   any   expense   or   obligations   whatever   on  your  part. 

We  earnestly  solicit  and  appreciate  your  business,  no  matter  liow  small.  All  orders  given  prompt 
and  efficient  attention. 

STEEL  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


LAWTON  D.  JORDAN 

Southern  Representative 


205  Trust  Bldg-. 


P.  0.  Box  855 


Charlotte,  North  CarolLna 


ADOPTED  FOR  STATE  WIDE  USE  IN 


TENNESSEE 

Gregg  Shorthand  ]\lanual  •  . 

Gregg  Speed  Studies 
Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary 
Rational  Typewriting,  Revised  Edition 
Rational  Typewriting,  Medal  of  Honor  Edition 
Whigam's  Essentials  of  Commercial  Law   (co- 
basal) 

LOUISIANA 
Whigam's  Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
OREGON 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

Gregg  Speed  Studies 

Rational  Typewriting.  Revised  Edition 

Rational  Typewriting,  Medal  of  Honor  Edition 


OKLAHOMA 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

Gregg  Speed  Studies 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  short- 
hand that  one  .system  has  been  adopted  exclu- 
sively for  statewide  use. 

The  Gregg  Shortliand  Manual  and  Gregg 
Speed  Studies  were  also  the  texts  adopted  and 
used  by  the  schools  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionarv  Forces  in  Prance. 


More  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States  use  the  Gregg  system  of  shorthand. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  the  system  can  be  introduced  into  your  school. 


All  books  handled  by  the  Southern  School-Rook  Depository,  Atlanta 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


XEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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STRONG  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


Milne's  Algebras 

T'HE  most  teachable  books  on  this  subject, 
the  best  graded,  the  richest  in  number 
and  choice  of  exercises  and  problems  and 
the  most  widely  used. 

Dryer's  High  School  Geography 

A  COURSE  in  physical  and  economic  geo- 
graphy based  on  the  latest  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Association  of  Geo- 
graphies showing  first  the  physical  features 
of  the  earth,  and  then  the  uses  made  of 
them  by  man. 


Clark's  Introduction  to  Science 

A    READABLE,  interesting,    practical    in- 
troduction to  science  in  which  the  pupil 
finds  all  his  illustrations  of  scientific  phe- 
nomena in  the  common  experiences  of  his 
daily  life. 

Hunter's  Civic  Biology 

AN  elementary  and  most  interestmg  course 
tin  the  study  of  life  in  plants,  animals 
and  humans,  with  emphasis  on  the  social 
and  economic  importance  of  this  subject  in 
the  improvement  of  species  and  environ- 
ment. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


Ne^v  York 


Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston 

Represented  by  W.  G.  PRIVETTE,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Atlanta 


Revised  Editions  of 
Aldine  Reading 

T'HE  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  in  the  light  of  the 
:  most  modern,  most  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagogy,  retaining  all 
the  best  features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new,  attractive,  scientific 
features  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  progressive 
teacher.    The  series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  four  years  under  the  following  titles  :^ 

PRIMER,  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  TWO,  Revised 
Edition  1918;  BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  1918,  Pupil's  Edition:  BOOK  THREE,  Re- 
vised Edition  1918,  Teacher's  Edition;  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919,  Pupil's  Edi- 
tion; BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919,  Teacher's  Edition;  LEARNING  TO  READ-A 
MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  Revised  Edition  1918. 

The  Revised  Manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  edition,  and  takes  up  in 
more  detail  the  lessons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  the  inexperienced.  While  the  M'anual  stops  with  Book 
Two,  the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Four  contain  many  instructions,  hints  and  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books,  which 
themselves  contain  a  valuable  new  feature  in  the  questions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  under  the 
title,  Learning  to  Study  and  Think. 

PSIEWSOPSJ  &L  COlViPANY 

73  FIFTH  AVEISJUE        :        :        :        :        INJEW  YORK 
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Mo-e  Than  2000  Schools  Are  Now  Using 

ROBINSON— BREASTED   -BEARD'S 

Outlines  of  European  History,  Parts  I  and  II 

either  ■wholly  or  in  part. 

An  Tinequaled  two-yeai-  course  in  general  historj-  that  lays  special  empliasis  on  modern  liistory, 
on  cause  and  effect,  and  the  influence  of  the  past  on  present  events.  The  latest  edition  of  Part  II 
contains  a  new  chapter  covering  the  Great  War. 

Students  enjoy  these  books.  They  are  entirely  understandable  by  high-school  students;  they 
appeal  to  the  imagination;  they  stimulate  and  hold  tiie  attention;  they  give  the  essentials  of  every 
period.     They  offer  an  unusually  large  number  of  beautiful  and  educative  illusti-ations. 

Among  the  large  number  of  cities  in  North  Carolina  using  these  books  may  be  mentioned : 

Asheville  Goldsboro  Eocky  ilount  Wilson 

Durham  Ealeigh  Wilmington  Winston-Salem 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Represented  by  P.  E.  SeagrT,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  Ne^\^  Mathematics 

In  new  text-books  in  mathematics  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  published  by  The  Mac- 
millan  Company  you  will  find  these  distinctive  features:  (Ij  simplification  of  topics  and  treat- 
ment: (2)  exclusion  of  unimportant  and  useless  material;  (3)  provision  of  special  exercises  in 
checking  and  other  devices  to  in.sure  accvu-acy;  and  (4j  abundant,  practical,  everyday  applica- 
tions. 
YOSBUKGH  and  GEXTLE:MAX:    -JUXIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 

(First  Course.  Second  Course,  and  Third  Cotirse,  with  teacher's  manuals) 
FORD  and  AMMERMAX:    FIRST  COURSE  IX  ALGEBRA 

(published  in  May,  1919;  Second  Course  in  press) 
FORD  and  A^klMERilAX' :    PLAXT]  AXD  SOLID  GE02IETRY 

(published  also  in  two  volumes) 
KEXYOX  and  IXGOLD:    ELEMEXTS  OF  PLAXE  TRIGOXOMETRY 

(two  editions,  witli  brii-f  tables  or  witli  complotf  tables  i 

MODERN  TEXT-BOOKS   FOR  MODERN  SCHOOLS 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  W.  S.  Gooch,  University,  Va. 


November,  1919.] 
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"Prang  Products"  Make  for  Better  Education 


"GRAPHIC  DRAWING  BOOKS" 

The  Best  "Drawing  Books  " — Because 

1.  They  teadi  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  that   un- 

derlie All  Drawing,  Design,  and  Color. 

2.  They    are    the    only    series    of    "Drawing 

Books"  that  present  an  organized  and 
Scientific  Theory  of  "Color"  simple 
enough  to  be  understood  by  the  children, 
with  a  "Color  Chart"  for  each  grade. 

3.  Thev  correlate  DRAWING,  DESIGN,  CON- 

STRUCTION, and  relate  them  to  the  life 
and  home  of  the  child. 

■1.  They  contain  eight  beautiful  reproductions 
in  nine  colors  of  some  of  the  world's  great- 
est paintings,  thus  bringing  the  refining 
influence  of  the  Art  Museum  to  your 
school. 

Books  1  to  4,  List  Price  20e. 
Books  5  to  8.  List  Price  '25r. 
INEXPENSIVE— WELL  GRADED— THE 
BEST! 

Send  for  "Graphic  Draiving  Books''  circu'af. 


"PRANG  PRODUCTS" 

"Enamelac" 

An  Air-Drying  Enamel  for  Decorating  Toys, 
Boxes,  Bottles,  etc.     Per  can,  25c. 
' '  Permodello ' ' 

The  Permanent  Modelling  Clay.    It  sets  like 
concrete.     Per  pound  can,  70c. 
"Modelit" 

The  Quality  Was  Modelling  Clay.    It  keeps 
soft  indefinitely.    Per  pound.  60c. 
"Stixit  Paste" 

The   Stickiest  Paste  in  Town.     -l-oz.   tube. 
loc :  i/o  Pt.,  25e ;  1  gal.,  $2.-50. 
"Peco  Paste  Powder" 

A  High  Quality  ''Library  Paste,"  in  powder 
form.    Per  pound.  ■45c. 
"Prang  Prismo"  Papers 

Coated  Papers  in  75  Standardized  Colors. 
' '  Prang  Enginex ' '  Papers 

Ligiit  Weight  Construction  Papers  for  Pos- 
ter Work.  Send  for  Sample  Booklets  of 
Papers. 


Send  Money  Order,  Check,  Stamps  on  orders  for  less  than  S5.00 

1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Oucago  THE    PRANG    COMPANY         30  living  Place,  New  York  City 

Send  for  circular  of  "Correspondence  Courses  in  Indttshia^  Art." 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BO>:  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TE.iCHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE   DESKS 
RECITATIOX    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SH.4DES 

S^TEEPIXG    POAITJER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


BLACKHOARDS 

SL.\TED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING    CASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
ULAPS 
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School  Furnltiire  and  School  Supplies 

CA^J  IVIAKE  IIVIIVIEDIAXE  SHIPlVlElSJX 


,^^^^ 


Improved  Scnii-Stefl  Desk- 
191!)  Model 


The  leading  school 
desks  manufactured 

Awarded  Prize  at  Panama 
Exposition. 

The  quality  and  con- 
struction of  these  desks 
are  far  superior  to  ahy 
other  desks  manufactur- 
ed. Let  us  send  you  a 
special  circular  and  prices 
before  placing  your  order. 


VIRGORLAXE  OLACKeOARD 


Best  Composition  Blaekboard 
mauufactured.  Used  in  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  South.  Is 
not  an  experiment;  has  been  used 
successfully  for  the  i)ast  fifteen 
years.  Made  3,  3V2,  and  4  feet 
wide.  Any  length  up  to  12  feet. 
In  both  black  and  green.  Write 
for  sample  today. 

Can  also  furnish  llj-loplate,  Slated  Cloth,  and  A-No.-l  Hand-shaved  Slate 
Blackboard. 

Get  our  samples  and  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 

Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating  System 

Best  for  School  Use 


Auditorium  Chairs. 

Opera   Cliairs. 

Portable  Chairs. 

Folding  Chairs. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science,  Laboratory  Furniture 
and  Drawing  Equipment. 

Recitation  Seats  and  Tablet  Arm 
.Chairs. 

Bookcases — Sectional  and  School- 
room. 


Teachers'   Desks,   Tables   and 
Teachers'   Chairs. 

Floor  Oils  and  Disinfectants. 

Paper  Towels  and  Sanitary  Sup- 
plies. 

Elducational   Supplies,   such   as 
Composition    Books,    Tablets, 
Lead  Pencils,  etc. 

Laboratory  Equipment  for  Gen- 
eral Science;  also  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 


Wire    Window    Guards    and    Steel 
Door  Mats. 

Dictionaries  and  Dictionary  Hold- 
ers. 

Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Kin- 
dergarten Supplies. 

Window  Shades,  all  kinds.     Write 
for  prices. 

Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery. 

Bells,   Clocks,   and  Thermometers. 


Every  Article  for  Schools  and  Colleges.     Write  today  for  our  latest  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000  W.  Marshall  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Box  200  Raleigh,  N.  C 
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B  thomht  for  the  Mlotitb 

Are  we  to  forget  the  memories  of  the  past,  to  break  away 
from  our  traditions,  to  join  with  those  who  are  clamoring  for 
the  adoption  of  convictions  which  we  have  combated  for  many 
years  ?  I  think  not.  No  people  can  ever  become  a  great  peo- 
ple by  exchanging  its  own  individuality,  but  only  by  develop- 
ing and  encouraging  it.  We  must  build  on  our  own  foundation 
of  character,  temperament  and  inherited  traits.  We  must  not 
repudiate,  but  develop.  We  must  seek  out  and  appreciate  our 
own  distinctive  traits,  our  own  traditions,  our  own  deep-rooted 
tendencies,  and  read  our  destiny  in  their  interpretation. -■■ 
Charles  B.  Aycock. 


eotitents  of  Cbis  number 


EDITORIAIi. 

Aycock  School  Improvement  Day,  Dec.  19.  .  .  12 

Pith  and  Paragi'aph 12 

Some   Queistions   on   Oui-    "Educational    Gov- 
ernor"   13 

The  Board  of  Examiners  Will  Help  You 13 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Advertisements 2  and  17—24 

Editorial   12-13 

News  and  Comment  About  Books 16 

Rulings  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion    11 

State  School  News 18 

Teachers'  Reading  Circle 14 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Trick  in  Hydrostatics 13 

Surprise<l  at  His  Color 10 

Secondary  Teaching  in  England  and  America  15 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES. 
Agents   for   the   State  Board  for   Vocational 

Education 

Changes  Suggested  in  School  Law  and  Coui'se 

of  Study,  W.  B.  Edwards 

Do  You  AVant  a  Map  for  Your  Schooh'oom? 
How  to  Enforce  the  Compulsory  School  Law, 

D.  R.  Parker 

How  One  Teacher  Won  the  Boys 

Rules  Governing  Certification  to  be  Revised 
State  Council  of  English  Teachers,  BeUe  Doub 
Some  Lesson  Plans  on  Thrift,  Mary  Shotwell 
Thirty-si.xth  Annual  Session  of  the  Teachers' 

Assembly,  E.  C.  Brooks 

Tlie   Teacher    in    Relation   to    External   Ele- 
ments, S.  E.  Davis 14 

Use  of  Reading  Circle  Book  in  Classroom.  .  .         9 
Use  of  the  Dictionary,  Ohai-les  L.  Coon 9 
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From  School  Cars  to  Pencil  Sharpeners 

Everything  for  the  up-to-date  School  Building 

Iiet  us  figure  with  jou  on  your  requii'cments 
A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS 


Desks 

Teachers'  Desks 

Teachers'  Chairs 

Opera  and  Folding  Portable 

Chairs 
Kindergarten  Furniture 
Bookcases 
Office  Furniture 
Blackboards 
Crayon  and  Erasers 


Maps,  Globes  and  Charts 
Adjustable  Window  Shades 
Waste  Baskets 
Pencil  Sharpeners 
Dictionaries  and  Stands 
Bells,   Clocks,  Thermometers 
Waterman-Waterbury  Heating 

Systems 
Wayne  School   Cars 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Our  new  70  page  catalogue  is  "chock  full"  of  valuable 
school  supply  suggestions.  We  want  to  place  a  copy  on  the 
desk  of  every  school  board  member,  superintendent,  principal 
and  teacher.     Have  you  received  your  copy?     Write  us  today. 


Southern  School  Supply  Company. 

The  Best  of  Everything  for  Schools 
RALEIGH3  N.  C. 


Norfolk 


WAREHOUSE  STOCK: 
Raleigh  Charleston  Savannah 


Jacksonville 


Attention  School  Boards 

Do  you  know  that  by  buying  a  little  ahead  of  time  and  buying  from  the  factory  direct  you  can 
save  from  10%  to  15%  in  the  purchase  price  of  your  School  Equipment?  If  not,  allow  us  to 
figure  with  you  on  your  requirements  and  be  convinced.  Our  goods  are  sold  direct  from  factory 
to  yoit.  through  factory  Representatives,  and  are  therefore  10%  to  15%  lower  in  price. 

We  are  in  position  to  equip  your  Bitildings  from  cellar  to  roof,  as  we  manufacture  and  sell  a 
complete  and  high-grade  line  of  School  Desks,  Auditorium  Chairs,  School  Supplies,  Playground 
Apparatus  and  School  Room  Heating  and  Ventilating  Systems. 

Our  Representative  is  at  your  service  and  will  gladly  call  on  you  any  day  you  name,  Avith  full- 
sized  samples  of  our  goods  for  your  inspection,  and  help  you  solve  your  problems  along  this  line, 
without  any  expense   or  obligations  whatever  on  j-our  part. 

AVe  earnestly  solicit  and  appreciate  your  business,  no  matter  how  small.  All  orders  given  prompt 
and  efficient  attention. 

STEEL  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


LAWTON  D.  JORDAN 
Southern  Representative 


205  Trust  Bldg. 


P.  0.  Box  855 


Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
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THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 


It  seemed  to  be  the  verdict  of  the  teachers  attend- 
ing the  Teachers'  Assembly  that  the  thirty-sixth 
session  was  tlie  best  assembly,  from  the  standpoint 
of  attendance,  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers,  progres- 
siveness  and  co-operation,  that  has  ever  been  held  in 
the  State.  The  weather  was  ideal,  the  people  of 
Raleigh  opened  their  hospitable  homes  and  enter- 
tained hundreds  who  could  not  secure  accommoda- 
tion at  the  hotels.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
AVoman's  Club,  the  Boy  Scouts,  all  worked,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  to  make  the  teachers  feel  at  home 
and  to  give  them  a  good  time.  All  the  meetings 
were  largely  attended,  and  there  was  less  friction 
than  ever  before  known  in  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
If  there  was  anj^  one  who  wished  to  organize  a  fac- 
tion or  to  ■  produce  dissension,  so  little  sjnnpathy 
could  be  secured  and  so  little  following  could  be 
maintained,  that,  as  President  N.  W.  Walker  said  to 
Governor  Biekett,  "Bolshevism  has  found  no  place 
among  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina." 

More  Teachers  and  Better  Teachers. 

The  one  great  theme  of  the  Assembly  was,  how  to 
secure  more  teachers  and  better  teachers.  The 
county  superintendents  argued  it,  the  high-school 
principals  and  teachers  attacked  it,  the  grammar- 
grade  teachers  considered  it,  and  the  primary  teach- 
ers rarely  departed  from  it. 

The  discussion,  therefore,  led  sooner  or  later  to 
certification  and  means  of  training  new  teachers  or 
improving  those  already  in  service.  The  present 
school  year  will  be  unique  in  our  educational  his- 
tory, if  at  the  close  of  the  year  all  teachers  of  the 
State  are  certificated  according  to  their  standing  in 
the  profession. 

This  question  was  emphasized  especially  in  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents :  How  can  a  salary  schedule  fair  alike  to  all  be 
worked  out  until  all  teachers  are  properly  certifi- 
cated? "When  it  is  definitely  known  how  many 
teachers  hold  second-grade  certificates,  and  how 
many  hold  the  elementary,  primary,  grammar  grade, 
high  school,  principal,  supervisor,  and  superintend- 
ent certificate,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  a 
salary  schedule  and  provide  the  funds  for  increasing 
salaries  where  the  increase  is  most  needed.  But 
until  all  the  teachers  are  certificated  and  a  standard 
of  each  is  measured,  it  will  be  impossible  to  calculate 
in  advance  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  amount 
necessary  to  run  the  schools  of  the  State. 

In  most  of  the  departments  teachers  were  urged 
to  stand  for  the  making  of  a  profession.  A  group 
of  teachers,  therefore,  holding  a  certain  class  of  cer- 
tificate that  ranks  high  in  the  profession  should 
object  to  any  other  teacher  holding  the  certificate 
of  that  class  unless  said  teacher  is  qualified  to  hold 
it.  Those  holding  the  higher  certificates  are  the  ones 
who  have  the  most  professional  preparation,  as  a 
rule.  It  is  fair  and  just  that  their  salaries  shall  be 
commensurate  with  their  duties  and  obligations,  but 
if  they  are  not  protected  by  a  just  certification  law 
it  will  be  impossiljle  to  make  a  salary  schedule  that 
is  fair  and  just.  Likewise,  if  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
remainder  hold  no  certificate  at  all,  or  are  permitted 


to  teach  and  to  rate  on  the  same  plane  with  those 
who  are  progressive  and  constantly  striving  to  im- 
prove themselves,  how  can  they  be  protected  from 
the  small  per  cent  of  those  who  are  time-servers  and 
are  in  no  sense  professional-minded? 

The  next  question  discussed  was,  how  can  teacher- 
training  courses  be  provided  in  our  high  schools,  in 
county  training  schools,  and  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versity that  Avill  give  exiDerienced  and  inexperienced 
teachers  such  training  as  their'  qualifications  de- 
mand? Until  the  teachers  are  properly  certificated, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  work  out  teacher-training 
courses  in  the  State  schools,  in  the  country  training 
school,  in  the  high  school  and  in  the  reading  circle 
to  meet  the  needs  of  each  class  of  teachers.  It  is 
fundamentally  wrong  for  teachers  of  one  class  to  be 
crowded  together  in  recitation  rooms  with  teachers 
of  a  higher  class. 

County  superintendents  showed  a  desire  to  have 
county  training  schools  of  at  least  sis  months  dura- 
tion. Manj-  expressed  the  desire  to  begin  this  train- 
ing school  early  in  the  spring  and  conduct  it  three 
or  four  months.  City  superintendents,  principals, 
grammar  grade  and  primary  teachers,  and  the  de- 
partments of  education  of  the  several  colleges  of  the 
State  pledged  their  co-operation  to  county  superin- 
tendents in  making  the  county  training  school  a  sua- 
cess. 

Better  Teaching. 

The  spirit  of  the  teachers  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  work  was  felt  everywhere.  This,  of  course, 
led  the  county  superintendents  to  a  discussion  of 
the  county-wide  plan  of  consolidation  and  building, 
in  order  that  the  environment  maj-  encourage  better 
teaching.  Homes  for  teachers  were  also  shown  to  be 
absolutely  necessary.  This  Avas  emphasized  not  only 
among  county  superintendents,  but  among  city  su- 
perintendents. Supt.  H.  G.  Swansou,  of  Greenville, 
reported  that  his  board  had  recently  purchased  a 
large  and  thoroughly  modern  residence  for  the  use 
of  the  superintendent  and  teachers.  Other  city 
superintendents  also  spoke  of  the  necessitj^  of  taking 
steps  in  this  direction. 

How  to  use  the  librarj'  and  how  to  teach  the 
pupils  to  use  the  librarj-,  how  to  use  the  dictionary 
and  other  reference  books,  attracted  attention  in 
other  departments.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  librar_y  and  reference  books  in  all  of 
our  reading  circles  and  in  our  scheme  for  teacher 
training.  The  health  of  a  child  and  sex  education, 
the  teaching  of  civics  and  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
the  value  of  the  phonograph  and  moving  pictures, 
home  gardening  and  project  work  are  some  of  the 
newer  subjects  that  were  emphasized.  Supervision 
and  enriching  the  old  traditional  subjects  came  in 
for  their  full  share  of  discussion.  The  proceedings 
Avill  be  published  and  the  teachers  of  the  State  will 
find  much  in  these  discussions  that  will  be  helpful  in 
the  future ;  hence  every  teacher  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  and  secure  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Shall   the   city   sj'stem  be  lengthened  to  twelve 
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years,  and  shall  the  length  of  the  school  day  be 
increased  ?  received  considerable  attention  from  the 
city  superintendents. 

Amending  the  Constitution. 

In  order  to  increase  the  membership  in  the  Assem- 
bly and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  as  many  teach- 
ers as  possible,  Article  2  of  the  Constitution  was 
changed  to  read  as  follows: 

"Membership  in  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  shall  be  limited  to  white  persons  actively 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  educational  work  in  the 
State.  The  Assembly  shall  consist  of  local  branches 
organized  in  the  various  counties  in  the  State.  A 
local  branch  may  be  organized  by  twenty-five  or 
more  teachers.  Each  local  branch  shall  be  entitled 
to  one  delegate  to  the  business  meetings  of  the  State 
Assembly,  and  to  one  additional  for  each  ten  mem- 
bers belonging  to  the  local  branch.  The  annual  dues 
of  local  units  shall  not  be  over  one  dollar ;  lif ty  cents 
of  this  to  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  Assembly 
by  the  secretary  of  the  local  unit  for  each  member. 
Any  member  of  a  local  branch  may  be  elected  to 
hold  office  in  the  Assembly  or  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  business  meetings,  but  only  duly 
elected  delegates  who  are  present  may  vote.  The 
executive  committee  shall  be  the  credential  com- 
mittee." 

The  p\irpose  of  this  change  was  to  make  the  As- 
sembly a  representative  body  and  encourage  the 
closer  organization  of  teachers  and  a  better  co-oper- 
ation of  teachers  in  our  county  and  city  schools.  The 
old  fee  of  two  dollars  was  reduced  to  one  dollar. 

The  General  Sessions. 

The  general  sessions  were  good,  but  a  trifle  long. 
President  N.  W.  Walker's  address  was  a  good  sum- 
mary' of  our  progress.  Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton 
was  given  an  ovation  by  the  teachers,  after  his  splen- 
did address  on  a  national  program.  He  has  many 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  trained  by  him  who  were 
delighted  to  welcome  him  back  to  the  State.  Supt. 
Lee  L.  Driver,  of  Randolph  County,  Indiana,  cap- 
tured his  audience  with  a  story  of  how  consolidation 
works  in  his  county.  Superintendent  Driver  comes 
of  good  North  Carolina  stock,  and  even  Randolph 
County,  Indiana,  is  named  for  Randolph  County, 
North  Carolina,  having  been  settled  by  many  inhab- 
itants from  the  parent  county.  Miss  Grace  Day,  of 
Columbia  University,  made  many  friends  among  the 
primary  teachers,  who  heard  her  gladly  whenever 
an  opportunity  was  offered.  Rev.  W.  A.  Lambeth's 
Thanksgiving  sermon  was  appropriate  to  the  day 
and  the  occasion.  It  was  a  fine  audience  that  greeted 
him,  and  a  fine  sermon. 

The  session  closed  with  an  address  from  Governor 
T.  W.  Bickett,  who  made  it  very  clear  that  our  pub- 
lic school  system  and  our  progress  in  the  future 
depends  upon  the  taxation  laws  devised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1919. 

The  New  Officers. 

The  new  officers  elected  are :  Superintendent  S.  B. 
Underwood,  Greenville,  president ;  Mr.  R.  H.  La- 
tham, Winston-Salem,  vice-president ;  Mr.  A.  T. 
Allen,  Raleigh,  secretary-treasurer.  The  new  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  selected  are :  Dr. 
L.  A.  Williams,  Chapel  Hill;  Superintendent  George 
Howard,  Tarboro ;  and  Superintendent  K.  R.  Curtis, 
Kinston. 

Officers  of  the  departments  elected  and  reported 
are  as  follows : 


Music  Teachers'  Association — Mrs.  Crosby  Adams, 
Montreat,  president;  Mr.  E.  M.  Betts,  Elon  College, 
vice-president ;  Miss  Gertrude  Jackson,  Dunn,  secre- 
tary-trea.surer. 

Grammar  Grade  Department — Miss  Virginia  Jen- 
kins, Salisbury,  president ;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Brooks,  Wil- 
mington, vice-president;  Miss  Margaret  Tiddj',  Gas- 
tonia,  secretary-treasurer. 

Agricultural  Workers'  Department — T.E.Browne, 
Raleigh,  president ;  K.  L.  Greenfield,  Rocky  Mount, 
vice-president ;  R.  H.  Thomas,  West  Raleigh,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Primarj'  Teachers'  Association  —  Miss  Nena  De- 
Berry,  Salisbury,  president;  I\Iiss  Mary  McPadyen, 
Greenville,  vice-president ;  Miss  Lillian  Yow,  High 
Point,  secretary ;  Miss  Mary  Bridges,  Tarboro,  treas- 
urer. 

Association  of  City  Superintendents — ^H.  B.  Smith, 
New  Bern,  president ;  R.  M.  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount, 
vice-president ;  Hoy  Taylor,  Pranklinton,  secretary. 

Resolution. 

The  resolutions  committee,' being  grateful  to  the 
different  organizations  in  Raleigh  for  their  co-oper- 
ation in  making  the  Teachers'  Assembly  a  success, 
expressed  its  thanks  to  all  who  had  contributed  in 
any  way  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  the  teachers 
during  their  attendance.  In  addition  to  these  reso- 
lutions, the  Assembly  pledged  its  confidence  in  the 
Educational  Commission,  endorsed  the  Smith-Towner 
bill  now  before  the  National  Congress,  endorsed  the 
National  Education  drive  for  membership,  and 
granted  the  organization  of  a  department  of  rural 
education.  A  warm  tribute  was  paid  to  Dr.  J.  Y. 
Joyner.  fornu'r  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  a  vote  of  confidence  was  extended  to 
his  successor. 

A  resolution  from  the  floor  endorsed  the  world- 
wide prohibition  movement,  and  another  made  Dr. 
P.  P.  Hobgood,  Supt.  D.  Matt  Thompson,  Supt.  Alex- 
ander Graham,  and  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner  honorary  mem- 
bers for  life  in  the  Teachers'  Assemblv. 


THE  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  ENGLISH  TEACHERS 

By  Miss  Belle  Doub,  Rocky  Mount. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Council  of  English 
Teachers  met  in  annual  session  in  the  Raleigh  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  November  28,  1919.  The  retiring 
president,  Mr.  L.  B.  Hurley,  made  a  short  address  of 
welcome.  Dr.  T.  P.  Harrison,  introducing  the 
speaker  of  the  morning,  pointed  out  that  the  teach- 
ing of  English,  with  its  wealth  of  human  interest 
and  its  practical  application  to  life,  is  broader  than 
anj'  other  subject;  that  "All  is  grist  that  comes  to 
the  English  teacher's  mill." 

William  Allen  Wilbur,  Ph.  D.,  dean  and  professor 
of  English,  George  Washington  University,  made  an 
address  on  "The  Duties  of  Teaching  Citizenship 
Through  the  Teaching  of  English  Language  and 
Literature."  Dr.  Wilbur  spoke  first  of  true  democ- 
racy as  developing  from  within  rather  than  from 
without.  He  then  showed  how  the  American  college, 
from  its  earliest  days,  has  been  the  cradle  of  such 
democracy.  Last,  he  talked  of  how  the  English 
course  may  be  used  in  connecting  the  two.  He  en- 
larged on  the  worth  of  American  poetry  and  prose, 
especially  "The  Federalist,"  as  material  in  accom- 
plishing this. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  following  program 
was  given : 

Round-table  discussions : 
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1.  "The  English  Course  in  the  Rural  High  Schools, 
as  It  Is,  and  as  It  Should  Be."  Led  by  Miss  Mary 
Shotwell,  of  Raleigh.  , 

2.  "The  Necessities  of,  and  Incentives  to,  Written 
Themes  Throughout  the  High  School  Course."  Led 
by  Miss  Eleanor  Watson,  principal  of  Salisbury  High 
School. 

3.  "Journalistic  English  as  an  Incentive  to  Good 
Theme  Writing  in  the  High  School."  Led  by  Prof. 
Hibben,  of  the  Department  of  Journalism,  IJniver- 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

4.  "Better  Speech  Week."  Led  by  Mr.  Wade 
Marr,  superintendent  of  High  Point  Schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  program,  the  president  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  a  list  of  books  for 


outside  reading  for  high-school  students.  They  are : 
Dr.  Edwin  Greenlaw,  Chapel  Hill ;  Miss  K.  S.  Whee- 
lock,  Mitchell ;  ]\liss  Jenkins,  Greenville ;  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Stratton,  Asheville. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming- 
year  : 

President:   Prof.  A.  C.  Hall,  Greensboro. 

Vice-President :   Miss  Winnie  Peele,  Goldsboro. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer:  Miss  Mary  Loomis 
Smith,  Durham. 

Report orial  Secretary:  Miss  Belle  Doub,  Rocky 
Mount. 

Additional  Members  of  the  Executive  Board:  Prof. 
L.  B.  Hurley,  Greensboro ;  Prof.  F.  C.  Brown,  Trin- 
itj';  and  Miss  Mary  Wiley,  Winstou-Salem. 


HOW  TO  ENFORCE  THE  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAW 

By  D.  R.  Parker,  Superitendeut  of  Public  Welfare  of  Northampton  County. 
[From  an  Address  delivered  to  Northampton  County  teachers.] 


There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  of  more  importance  to 
the  people  of  Northampton  County  just  now  than 
the  Compulsory  Attendance  Law.  I  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  priucii^al  or  superintendent  of  every 
school  so  far  that  has  opened  a  copy  of  this  law,  to- 
gether with  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  it, 
and  by  the  use  of  posters,  newsiDaper  articles,  and 
personal  interviews,  given  as  much  publicity  as  pos- 
sible to  the  provisions  of  this  law.  For  the  proper 
enforcement  of  it,  it  is  very  necessary  for  the  teach- 
ers, committeemen,  and  parents  to  be  fully  informed. 

Now,  this  is  something  of  an  experiment  for  North 
Carolina,  and  the  success  of  it  will  not  depend  en- 
tirely upon  you  or  ni^self,  but  upon  all  who  are  in 
the  least  interested  in  building  up  our  public  schools, 
and  I  believe  tliat  our  people  are  interested  in  this. 
In  my  travels  through  different  sections  of  the 
county  I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of  people  about 
this  ncM^  school  legislation,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
man  who  will  say  that  he  opposes  it ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  people  with  whom  I  have  talked  have  given 
it  their  unqualified  endorsement.  If  I  can  gauge 
public  sentiment  correctly,  there  is  a  new  spirit 
taking  hold  of  our  people — a  spirit  that  demands 
that  the  children  of  North  Carolina  be  given  a 
square  deal — a  spirit  that  recognizes  the  right  of 
every  child  to  be  well  born  and  that  he  have  the 
proper  training  and  supervision  through  the  sttc- 
cessive  stages  of  his  life,  until  he  reaches  manhood 
and  goes  out  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  and  do  his 
share  of  the  world's  worl?;. 

At  the  last  general  election  the  people  themselves 
said  that  we  must  have  a  longer  school  term  and 
better  provision  made  for  the  education  of  all  the 
children,  and  so  they  voted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, establishing  a  six-months  term ;  and  the  Legis- 
lature, in  providing  for  this,  said  that  we  must  have 
a  Compulsory  Attendance  Law.  Some  way  must  be 
found  for  getting  the  children  in  school.  Those  who 
cannot  be  persuadAl  to  send  them  must  be  forced  to 
do  so.  It  never  has  been  the  purpose  to  make  this 
law  so  stringent  as  to  be  burdensome  or  to  work  a 
hardship  on  anybody,  and  thus  create  hostility  to- 
wards it ;  neither  was  it.  made  for  the  man  Avho  is 
making  an  honest  effort  to  give  his  children  the 
proper  educational  advantages,  but  through  adverse 
circumstances  may  not  always  be  able  to  do  so,  but 
it  does  exist  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  man 
who  through  carelessness  or  indifference  fails  to  pro- 


vide adequately  for  the  educational  needs  of  his 
children,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  many  of 
tliat  class  of  people  in  Northampton  Countj-.  Some- 
body has  said  that  "Few  people  fail  to  do  their  duty 
from  willfulness,  but  from  weakness,"  or,  in  other 
words,  the  inability  to  see  what  their  duty  is ;  and 
right  here  you  and  I  will  find  what  is,  perhajjs,  our 
most  important  line  of  work.  You  have  to  think  for 
some  people,  and  especially  in  regard  to  educating 
their  children.  Some  men  cannot  see  why  their  chil- 
dren should  have  better  educational  advantages  than 
they  have  had,  and  it  is  your  duty,  and  mine,  to 
point  out  to  such  men  the  mistake  they  make  in  not 
doing  their  very  best  to  keep  their  children  in  school. 
Steps  to  Be  Taken. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  securing  attendance  is  to 
get  an  accurate  and  complete  census,  for  this  must 
be  the  very  foundation  of  any  system  of  compulsory 
attendauce.  Without  an  accurate  record  of  all  the 
children,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  all 
who  should  are  attending  school.  The  public  school 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  providing  education  for  all 
the  children  who  do  not  attend  elsewhere,  and  the 
teachers  and  school  officials  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  they  do  attend ;  and  in  order 
to  discharge  these  duties,  they  must  know  how  many 
children  there  are  in  the  district,  who  they  are,  and 
where  they  are,  and  often  under  what  circumstances 
they  are  living.  This  information  is  absolutely  es- 
sential, and  can  be  had  only  from  an  accurate  and 
complete  census.  Not  only  is  the  census  valuable  to 
the  teacher,  but  it  is  impossible  for  an  attendance 
ofificer  to  do  his  work  properly  without  it,  for  he 
cannot  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  all  the 
families  in  the  county.  In  securing  the  census,  I 
wish  to  call  your  attention  to  pages  12,  13,  14,  15, 
where  space  is  provided  for  recording  the  names  of 
the  feeble-minded,  idiotic,  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb. 
The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  charged 
especially  with  looking  after  all  this  class  of  chil- 
dren, and  I  am  anxious  to  locate  them.  There  is  an 
important  duty  we  owe  them,  and  I  want  to  make  a 
special  appeal  to  j'ou  to  help  me  find  them. 

Another  important  thing  in  securing  regular  at- 
tendance is  to  get  the  children  enrolled  in  the  begin- 
ning of  school.  The  parent  who  enrolls  his  child  the 
first  day  will  usually  make  a  greater  effort  to  keep 
him  going  than  if  he  enrolls  at  a  later  time.  Once 
he  gets  started,  he  wants  to  make  as  good  attend- 
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auce  i-eeord  as  possible.  And  here  is  some  work  that 
it  will  paj-  us  to  do.  See  the  careless  and  indifferent 
parents  and  point  out  to  them  the  advantages  of 
enrolling  the  children  the  first  daj\  In  doing  this 
work,  I  would  suggest  that  you  call  to  your  aid  the 
committeemen.  While  thej'  are  usuallj'  busy  men,  it 
is  true,  but  they  ought  to  help  j'ou.  The  committee- 
man after  he  has  secured  his  teachers  and  made  other 
provisions  for  running  the  school,  has  no  business  to 
sit  down  on  his  job,  and  thej'  can  be  of  valuable 
assistance  to  you.  Get  behind  them  and  see  that 
they  do  their  duty.  And  then  the  betterment  asso- 
ciations can  be  of  assistance  to  you,  and  I  know  they 
will  help  you  if  .you  ask  them.  Mobilize  every 
agency  in  your  community — your  Sunday-school  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  and  all  other  public- 
spirited  men  and  women.  Let  the  indifferent  pa- 
rents know  that  you  and  the  balance  of  the  people 
of  the  community  expect  them  to  put  their  children 
in  school.  True,  all  this  Avill  require  some  Avork,  but 
it  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  more  than  force. 
How  to  Deal  With  Excuses. 

Once  your  school  is  started,  you  will  probably 
have  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  deal  with — some  valid 
and  some  not.  I  have  found  that  some  people  have 
the  idea  that  excuses  must  be  rendered  to  the  at- 
tendance officer;  but  granting  excuses,  with  but  one 
exception,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  I  Avant  to 
say  that  in  handling  excuses  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  setting  a  dangerous  i^recedent  that  Avill 
cause  friction  and  confusion  later  on.  I  have  made 
this  suggestion  to  a  number  of  parents  Avho  have 
talked  Avith  mo  about  this,  and  that  is,  whenever 
they  have  a  child  they  feel  must  be  excused,  before 
taking  the  matter  entirely  into  their  OAvn  hands  they 
see  the  teacher  and  talk  it  over  Avitli  her.  This  gives 
her  a  better  understanding  of  the  matter  and  estab- 
lishes a  spirit  of  co-operation  betAveeu  them  that  is 
bound  to  have  a  good  eft'ect.  And  I  Avant  to  ask  the 
teachers  to  encourage  the  parents,  in  a  tactful  way, 
of  course,  to  do  this.  If  you  can  get  them  to  come 
to  j'OU  Avith  their  problems,  I  think  you  Avill  find 
that  by  the  use  of  helpful  suggestions  that  you  may 
be  able  to  make,  some  of  the  difficulties  that  con- 
front them  can  be  OA'ercome  and  the  children  kept 
in  school.  CU'ten  these  excuses  Avill  be  fanciful  rather 
than  real. 

You  Avill  find  in  your  copy  of  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions Avhat  are  considered  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  valid  excuses,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
you  study  them  carefully.  In  handling  excuses  it  is 
necessary  to  decide  the  matter,  AvhateA'er  it  may  be, 
upon  its  own  merits,  and  not  Avith  a  A'icAV  of  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  or  forming  any  iron-clad  rule  to 
be  folloAved  all  the  Avay  through. 

As  I  have  said,  all  these  excuses  are  to  be  handled 
by  the  teacher,  Avith  one  exception,  and  that  one 
concerns  the  demands  of  the  farm  and  home.  The 
laAV  places  this  in  the  hands  of  the  county  board  of 
education,  but  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  oavu  county 
board  it  Avas  referred  to  the  attendance  officer.  In 
order  that  Ave  may  Avork  together  more  intelligently, 
I  think  it  well  for  me  to  tell  you  something  of  the 
plan  Avhieh  is  to  be  foUoAved  concerning  absences  on 
account  of  farm  work.  As  you  knoAV,  this  is  an 
agi'icultural  county,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  crops 
to  be  gathered  at  the  right  time,  and  to  do  this  it 
Avill  probably  require  the  services  of  some  of  the 
children  a  short  Avhile  during  the  fall,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  get  other  labor  necessarj'-  to  do  this 
Avork,  but  when  farmers  can  get  other  labor  they 


will  be  expected  to  do  so  and  put  the  children  in 
school.  While  it  may  be  necessary  to  excuse  some 
of  the  older  children  temporarily,  it  is  not  the  plan 
to  excuse  those  from  8  to  10  years  of  age,  as  they 
cannot  be  of  much  service  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
home.  Special  effort  Avill  be  made  to  keep  these  in 
school.  This  is  the  age  at  Avhich  they  should  be  mak- 
ing rapid  progress,  and  unless  they  are  kept  contin- 
uall.y  in  school  they  soon  get  behind  their  classes  and 
reach  the  age  Avhen  they  should  be  in  some  of  the 
higher  grade,  and  there  you  have  a  sort  of  misfit 
that  gives  no  end  of  trouble.  They  do  not  like  to  be 
placed  in  the  class  Avith  younger  children,  and  yet 
there  is  often  nothing  else  to  do.  Thej'  cannot  make 
the  progress  they  should  make ;  therefore,  they  soon 
begin  to  hate  sphool,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
end  of  the  compulsory  age  they  drop  out  Avithout 
ever  having  accomplished  anything. 

Truancy  and  the  Juvenile  Court. 

Truancy  is  an  important  matter  that  should  be 
carefully  looked  after.  This  is  defined  to  mean 
"absence  from  school  on  the  part  of  the  child  Avith- 
out the  consent  of  the  parent."  It  should  be  cor- 
rected promptly,  lest  it  lead  to  something  of  a  more 
serious  nature,  and  there  are  just  as  many  ways  to 
correct  it  as  there  are  causes  for  it.  Seek  to  knoAv 
the  cause,  and  the  remedy  Avill  suggest  itself.  If  no 
other  remedy  is  available,  the  juA'enile  court  can  be 
relied  on  to  correct  it. 

And  let  me  say  right  here  that  the  newly  estab- 
lished juA'euile  court  can  assist  you  in  handling 
some  of  your  difficult  jDroblems  of  school  manage- 
ment. This  is  one  purpose  for  its  existence,  but  only 
to  be  called  into  action  after  all  other  means  have 
failed. 

There  are  notices  and  blanks  for  the  teacher's  use 
in  securing  attendance,  and  they  Avill  prove  of  A^alue 
to  you ;  but  if  you  rely  solely  upon  them,  j'ou  Avill 
probably  fail.  There  are  other  means  of  reaching 
both  parents  and  children,  and  if  you  are  to  have 
the  largest  measure  of  success  you  must  aA'ail  your- 
self of  them. 

Teach  All  the  Children. 

NoAv,  Ave  have  been  talking  about  those  of  com- 
pulsory school  age.  But  Avhat  about  those  Avho  are 
beji^ond  it?  Is  there  not  a  duty  Ave  owe  them? 
Surely  there  is.  Let  us  help  them  in  every  possible 
Avay  and  impress  upon  them  at  cA^ery  opportunity 
the  necessity  of  continuing  their  education  and  fit- 
ting themselves  in  the  best  manner  for  their  future 
life-Avork. 

All  of  us  liaA'e  certain  duties  to  perform  in  build- 
ing up  our  public  schools,  but  the  success  of  the 
whole  thing  depends  mainly  upon  the  teacher.  You 
haA'e  a  great  responsibilitj*.  There  has  been  placed 
in  j^our  hands  the  making  and  directing  of  the 
A'oung  liA'es  of  this  countj'  and  the  training  of  tlie 
future  citizens  of  our  great  State.  I  am  sure  that 
our  people  are  learning  more  and  more  each  year 
the  importance  of  the  Avork  you  are  doing  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  you  their  Avhole-hearted  support. 
We  are  all  Avorkiug  to  the  same  end — that  is,  for  the 
children.  We  are  Avorking,  not  merely  to  make  a 
living,  but  to  make  the  boys  and  girls  men  and 
Avomen  Avho  Avill  in  future  years  build  a  greater  com- 
munity, a  greater  county,  and  a  greater  State. 


Very  fcAV  girls  Avho  quit  teaching  school  returned 
to  it  after  their  Avar  jobs  blcAV  over.  They  either 
married  a  hero  or  got  some  other  job  Avith  less  chalk 
dust  and  pronouns  about  it. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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SOME  LESSON  PLANS  ON  THRIFT 


By  Mary  Sliotwell, 

* 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  learned  from 
the  great  World  War  is  that  of  thrift.  There  is  no 
duty  more  urgent  than  that  of  making  a  serious  and 
continuous  effort  through  all  our  educational  insti- 
tutions to  teach  the  lesson  of  thrift. 

The  Savings  Division  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department  has  issued  several  bulletins  that  will 
aid  the  teacher  in  teaching  thrift.  All  bulletins  are 
free  and  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  War  Loan 
Organization,  Richmond,  Va. 

It  is  planned  to  present  eacli  month  some  sugges- 
tive plans  for  toacliing  thrift  through  all  of  tlie 
grades.  It  is  tlie  desire  of  the  editor  that  all  teacli- 
ers  send  in  accounts  of  work  done  and  methods  used. 
Some  of  these  will  be  included  in  this  column  each 
montli.  The  following  plan  may  be  used  in  primary 
grades : 

I.  Purpose. 

To  demonstrate  the  advantages  the  red  squirrel 
enjoys  by  being  thrifty. 

II.  Discussion. 

1.  How  the  squirrel  saves: 

a.  He  builds  a  comfortable  and  durable  home 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

b.  He  works  all  summer  and  fall,laying  away 
nuts  and  acorns  while  they  are  plentiful. 

2.  Why  the  squirrel  saves : 

a.  Because  food  is  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  win- 
ter, when  the  snow  covers  the  ground. 

b.  Because  it  is  much  more  comfortable  to 
gather  food  in  summer  and  to  remain  in- 
doors when  it  is  cold  in  winter. 

3.  The  squirrel  and  the  rabbit  compared : 

.  a.  The  squirrel  lives  comfortably  through  the 
cold  winter  on  the  food  he  saves  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn, 
b.  The  rabbit,  because  he  never  stores  away 
anything,  must  hunt  for  food  all  Avinter  long, 
no  matter  how  deep  the  snow  may  be.  Some- 
times, when  the  snow  lies  deep  on  the  ground 
for  a  long  time,  he  starves  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  eat. 

III.  Conclusions. 

1.  The  squirrel  is  very  much  wiser  than  the  rabbit, 
because  he  saves  food  for  coming  winter. 

2.  As  squirrels  save  nuts  for  winter,  so  children 
can  save  little  things  for  times  when  they  Avill 
need  them — paper,  chalk,  pencils,  and  pennies. 

3.  Boys  and  girls  can  save  pennies  by  bujaug 
Uncle  Sam's  Thrift  Stamps. 

4.  "By  saving  nickels  and  dimes,  a  thrifty  person 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  fortune.  "^ — James  A. 
Garfield. 

IV.  Additional  Thrift  Lessons. 

1.  The  thrift  of  the  bee  family. 

2.  The  thrift  of  the  ant  family. 

3.  The  conservation  of  plants,  shrubbery,  and 
flowers  in  the  parks  and  woods. 


Field  Director. 

4.  The  germination  of  the  bean — its  food  basket 
saved  from  the  previous  year. 

5.  The  thrifty  habits  of  the  Eskimos. 

6.  The  American  Indians — thrifty  and  unthrifty 
habits. 

7.  The  conservation  of  one's  health  through  the 
prevention  of  colds,  care  of  teeth,  and  plenty 
of  sleep,  fresh  air,  and  plain  food. 

8.  Problems  based  on  combinations  of  numbers  to 
25  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  cost  of  a  Thrift 
Stamp. 

9.  Thrifty  use  of  materials  in  clay  modeling,  paper 
cutting,  and  color  boxes. 

10.  How   tlie   camel   saves   water   for   the   journey 
across  the  desert. 

V.  Poems  and  Stories. 

1.  Jai.'k  Spratt — saving  food. 

2.  A  Dillar,  A  Dollar — wasting  time. 

3.  Early  to  Bed — sleep — a  good  investment. 

4.  See  a  Pin,  Pick  It  Up. 

5.  Apple-Seed  John — preparing  for  the  future. 

6.  The  Little  Kittens — a  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place. 

7.  Little  Brown  Hands — what  a  child  can  do. 

8.  The  Bramble  Bush  and  the  Lambs — co-opera- 
tion. 


THE  TEACHER'S  CREED. 

By  Emma  McNineh,  Principal  of  Stearns 

High  School. 
[With  an  apology  to  Edwin  Osgood  Grover.] 

I  believe  in  future  girls  and  boys, 

In  youth  with  all  its  hallowed  joys; 

I  believe  the  boy  the  seed  shall  sow. 

The  man  shall  reap  in  joy  or  woe. 

I  believe  all  ignorance  a  curse 

The  school  has  power  to  disperse. 

I  believe  in  dignity  profound. 

In  serving  others,  joj-s  abound. 

I  believe  in  lessons  taught  by  deed, 

Rather  than  precepts  hard  to  heed. 

I  believe  a  teacher's  life  should  glow 

With  wisdom  fine  as  books  can  show. 

I  believe  in  trj-ing  hands  to  train. 

As  well  as  heart  and  fertile  brain; 

In  all  that  goes  to  make  a  life, 

That's  lovely,  large,  and  strong  for  strife. 

I  believe  in  Beautj^'s  subtle  art; 

In  home,  in  school,  in  life,  and  heart. 

I  believe  in  laughter,  light  and  free ; 

In  love  that  makes  us  nobler  be ; 

In  ideals  lofty,  pure,  and  fine, 

Tliat  lure  us  on  to  the  divine. 

I  believe  in  keeping  honor  bright. 

By  dailj'  doing  what  is  riglit ; 

For  what  we  are  and  do  each  day 

Reward  is  given  to  us  alway. 

I  believe  in  sympathy  and  a  smile ; 

In  the  life  and  love  of  a  little  child ; 

In  opportunities  of  today 

That  hold  the  future  in  their  sway. 

I  believe  the  highest  life,  lived  well, 

Has  hidden  joy  no  words  can  tell. 

The  deeds  of  good  we  do  shall  shine 

As  stars  of  gold  in  skv  divine. 
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AGENTS  FOR  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


The  Stall'  Jioard  for  Vocational  Education,  as 
authorized  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  is  com- 
posed of  the  following-  members:  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  ex  officio  chairman; 
Dr.  B.  W.  Kilgore,  representing  agriculture;  T.  B. 
Fuller,  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  Miss  Mary 
Ai-ringtou,  home  economics. 

All  school  officials  of  the  State  should  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  witli  the  plans  and  purposes  of  this 
board,  in  order  that  they  may  utilize  the  agents 
selected  by  it  to  promote  vocational  education.  It 
may  be  helpful,  therefore,  to  give  the  names  of  these 
agents,  their  training,  and  their  field  of  endeavor. 
They  will  visit  any  school  and  render  any  assistance 
that  is  desired,  and  give  direction  as  to  how  to  in- 
troduce vocational  subjects  in  the  school,  and  in- 
struct school  officials  in  the  requirements  of  this 
board.  The  director  and  agents  of  the  board  are  as 
f  olloAVS : 

Mr.  T.  E.  Browne. 

Mr.  Browne  was  elected  by  the  board  as  the  Direc- 
tor of  Vocational  Education.  He  will  have  general 
sueprvision  over  the  entire  work.  Mr.  Browne  is  a 
graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College  and  a  farmer  of 
experience.  He  taught  in  Elizabeth  City  and  later 
served  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in 
Hertford  County.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  county 
demonstration  agent,  under  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  in  1911  was  elected 
district  agent  in  farm  demonstration  work  of  East- 
ern North  Carolina.  He  came  to  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  in  September,  1913,  as  professor  of 
agricultural  extension  work  and  as  State  agent  of 
the  boys'  corn  club  work.  When  the  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  was  created,  in  1917,  under 
the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  he  was 
then  elected  its  director,  and  was  re-elected  at  an 
increased  salary  by  the  new  board,  after  its  creation, 
in  1919.  His  work  is  well  known  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Roy  H.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Boy  H.  Thomas  is  the  State  Supervisor  of 
Agricultural  Education  and  has  special  supervision 
over  all  schools  in  which  vocational  agriculture  is 
taught.  There  are  at  present  thirty  white  schools 
and  fifteen  negro  schools  in  which  provision  is  made 
for  teaching  vocational  education  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  LaAv.  Mr.  Thomas  has  been  in  active  service 
since  January  15tli  and  has  already  done  fine  service 
with  the  teachers.  It  is  his  work  to  outline  courses 
of  study,  to  select  equipment  and  properly  arrange 
their  laboratories,  to  make  out  project  outlines  and 
in  the  supervision  of  projects.  He  is  at  the  service 
of  the  people  of  the  State  who  desire  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Vocational  Law  to  put  in  departments  of 
Agriculti;re. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  reared  on  a  Kentuckj'  farm, 
where  lie  did  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  which  gave  him 
invaluable  practical  experience.  He  took  his  A.  B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  his 
agricultural  training  at  Cornell  University.  From 
Cornell  he  came  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  had 
several  years  of  successful  teaching  experience  in 
one  of  the  State's  best  farm-life  schools,  and  just 
before  assuming  his  present  duties  he  took  a  course 
in  agricultural  education  under  Dr.  George  A. 
Works,  of  Cornell.  He  comes  to  the  State  position 
eminently  qualified  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  George  W.  Coggin. 

Mr.    George   W.    Coggin,   recently    elected    State 


Supervisor  of  Trade  and  Industrial  Education,  will 
have  charge  of  the  organization  and  supervision  of 
all  classes  giving  courses  in  trade  and  industrial 
education,  supported  by  the  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education.  His  services  are  free  to  all  county 
and  city  school  officials  who  desire  to  organize  either 
evening  or  part-time  vocational  classes.  The  board 
,  hopes  that  the  school  authorities  and  the  tradesmen 
in  North  Carolina  will  call  upon  Mr.  Coggin  freely 
for  aid  in  getting  the  trade  classes  started  in  their 
communities.  His  duties  will  be  to  survey  the  field 
wherever  requested,  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  a 
real  need  for  the  kind  of  work  applied  for,  to  help 
select  a  local  tradesman  to  .do  the  teaching,  to  assist 
in  organizing  the  classes  in  conformity  with  the 
State  plans  and  rules  of  the  board,  and  to  help  out- 
line courses  to  meet  the  situation. 

Mr.  Coggin  has  had  a  very  successful  experience 
in  this  kind  of  work  and  comes  to  the  State  well 
prepared  for  his  duties.  After  graduating  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  he  took  a  course  in  shoiD  work  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  has  had  one  summer 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  in  super- 
vision, with  observation  and  study  of  the  trade 
schools  of  New  York.  He  has  a  rich  experience  in 
public-school  work,  having  been 'superintendent  of 
city  schools  for  ten  years.  During  the  past  six  years 
he  has  taught  and  supervised  industrial  work  in  the 
jDublic  schools,  this  including  shop  work  and  even- 
ing textile  classes.  For  the  past  year  Mr.  Coggin 
has  been  itinerant  teacher-trainer  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Law,  working  out'  from  Clemson  College, 
S.  C,  during  which  time  he  has  assisted  in  organiz- 
ing and  conducting  thirty  evening  textile  classes  in 
the  larger  mill  centers  of  South  Carolina.  Such  ex- 
perience and  training  should  make  him  a  valuable 
asset  to  the  State's  educational  forces. 

Miss  Edna  F.  Coith. 

Miss  Edna  F.  Coith,  who  has  been  chosen  State 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics,  began  her  work  Sep- 
tember 8th.  She  will  have  direct  supervision  of  the 
teaching  of  home  economics  in  the  secondaiy  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  Her  particular  duties  will  be  to 
visit  schools  and  communities,  asking  aid  from  voca- 
tional funds  and  inspect  their  equipment,  to  pass 
on  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  to  help  the 
superintendents  secure  qualified  teacliers,  to  assist 
the  teachers  in  organizing  their  courses,  in  arrang- 
ing their  laboratories  and  to  aid  them  in  any  way 
she  can  to  make  the  teaching  of  home  economies 
more  valuable.  Miss  Coith  will  be  glad  to  serve  not 
only  the  scliools  receiving  vocational  funds,  but  all 
the  schools  desiring  her  assistance,  as  far  as  her 
strength  and  time  will  permit. 

The  State  Board  feels  that  it  has  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  securing  Miss  Coith  for  this  important 
duty.  She  is  well  qualified,  by  training  and  experi- 
ence, to  do  a  great  constructive  piece  of  work. 

Reared  in  Illinois,  she  received  her  first  college 
training  in  one  of  the  Illinois  State  Normals.  After 
finishing  at  the  normal,  Miss  Coith  liad  three  years 
practical  experience  in  housekeeping.  She  then  took 
lier  B.  S.  degree  in  home  economics  from  Kansas 
State  College,  taking  the  full  course.  Elected  as 
assistant  in  home  economies  at  the  Illinois  State 
Normal,  from  which  she  graduated,  she  had  charge 
of  practice  teacliing  and  lunch-room  work  there  for  . 
three  years.  For  the  past  two  years  she  has  been 
head  of  the  home  economics  department  in  Winthrop 
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College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  Avhich  position  she  lield 
when  elected  to  the  present  position.  Since  the 
Smith-Hughes  work  lias  been  organized  in  South 
Carolina,  she  has  had  supervision  of  the  vocational 
home  economies,  having  been  loaned  to  the  State  by 
Winthrop  College.  She  has  spent  the  summer  study- 
ing at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


USE  OF  THE  DICTIONARY. 

By  Charles  L.  Coon. 

[The  following  questions  and  answers  were  pre- 
pared by  Superintendent  Coon  for  the  use  of  his 
teachers.  The  questions  were  given  first,  and  the 
teachers  were  required  to  try  to  answer  them.  Then 
the  answers  were  given.  Teachers  of  the  rural 
schools  should  try  to  answer  them,  and  when  they 
have  learned  how  to  use  the  dictionary  they  sho\ild 
give  the  questions  to  their  pupils  in  grades  4-11. 
After  they  have  attempted  to  answer  them,  the 
teacher  should  give  them  the  proper  instruction  in 
accordance  Avith  the  answers  given  below.] 

Questions. 

1.  Make  and  name  the  diacritical  marks.    Illustrate 

each. 

2.  "Where  is  the  kev  line?     What  does  it  contain? 

Use? 

3.  Give   the   meaning   of   the   dictionary   abbrevia- 

tions: Arch.,  A  S,  cf.,  colloq.,  e.  g.,  imp.,  obs., 
obsoles.,  Mus.,  p.  p.,  p.  pr.,  pret.,  Prov.,  q.  v., 
Syn.,  vb.  n.,  viz.,  usu.,  v.  t.,  v.  i. 

4.  Guide  words — where  found.     What  each  indi- 

cates.   Use. 

5.  Give  meaning : 

a.  II  used  before  a  word  in  its  vocabulary  en- 

trance. 

b.  Figures  following  respelling  of  Avords. 

c.  Figures   used   in   connection  with  pictures — 

fraction  2/3  after  leech,  for  example. 

6.  HoAV  does  the  dictionary  help  you  to  pronounce 

a  word?     , 

7.  How  are  compound  or  hyphenated  words  distin- 

guished in  the  dictionary  from  other  words 
with  hyphen  between  syllables? 

8.  In  what  Avay  is  syllabication  indicated  in  the  dic- 

tionary ? 

9.  What  directions  would  you  give  a  pupil  to  en- 

able him  to  select  the  right  meaning  for  a  word 
in  any  given  sentence  ? 
10.  What  aid  will  the  dictionary  give  you  from  the 
standpoint  of  (a)   grammar,   (b)  spelling,   (c) 
composition? 

Answers. 

1.  See  leaflet:  Useful  Phonic  Facts. 

2.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page ;  contains  summary  of 

ke3^  to  pronunciation;  prevents  having  to  turn 
constantly  to  key  to  pronunciation. 

3.  Architecture,  Anglo-Saxon,  compare,  colloquial, 

for  example,  imperative,  music,  obsolete, 
growing  obsolete,  past  participle,  present  par- 
ticiple, preterite  or  past,  provincial,  which  see, 
.synonym,  verbal  noun,  namely,  usually,  tran- 
sitive verb,  intransitive  verb. 

4.  At  top  of  page  ;  first  and  last  word  on  page  ;  aids 

in  finding  a  word  quickly. 

5.  (a)   Indicates  a  foreign  word  to  be  written  in 

italics;  (b)  refer  to  rules  of  spelling;  (c)  in- 
dicate size  of  figures. 


6.  Gives  syllabication  of  word,  accent,  diacritical 

marks,  and  respelling  by  sound. 

7.  By  a  heavier  and  larger  hyphen. 

8.  By  hyphens  and  by  spaces  where  syllable  is  ac- 

cented. 

9.  Study  context  and  find  out  as  nearly  as  possible 

what  the  unknown  word  must  mean.  Select 
the  meaning  nearest  the  thus  estimated  mean- 
ing. 
10.  (a)  Gives  part  of  speech,  unusual  plural  foi-ras, 
principal  parts  of  verbs  and  irregular  compar- 
ison of  adjectives,  etymology  of  the  word ; 
(b)  correct  spelling,  syllabic  division,  use  of 
hyphen;  (c)  meanings,  of  the  words  and  good 
usage,  synonyms,  prefixes  and  suffixes. 


USE  OF  READING  CIRCLE  BOOK  IN  CLASS- 
ROOM. 

There  are  manv  sugaestions  in  the  neAV  Reading 
Circle  Book,  Davis's  "The  Work  of  the  Teacher," 
Avhich  can  be  read  to  the  pupils  in  school.  For  ex- 
ample, in  discus.sing  the  buildings  the  author  says 
that  the  Avindow  space  should  be  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fourth  of  the  floor  space.  Suppose  we  say  it 
should  be  one-fifth  of  the  floor  space.  It  will  be 
very  profitable  for  the  teacher  to  read  this  para- 
graph to  the  pupils,  in  order  that  they  may  knoAV 
Avhat  is  the  standard  of  a  good  schoolroom.  Many 
patrons  do  not  knoAV,  ancl  many  teachers  do  not 
knoAV.  Aiter  reading  this  topic,  the  teacher  might 
ask  the  pupils  this  question:  "Hoav  near  does  our 
schoolroom  come  to  this  standard?"  Then  they 
should  be  instructed  to  measure  the  AvindoAV  space 
and  the  floor  space,  in  order  to  see  how  near  their 
schoolroom  comes  to  the  standard,  and  if  the  room  is 
is  not  up  to  the  standard  the  children  Avill  tell  it  in 
the  community  and  Avill  educate  all  the  people  in  a 
AA^ay  that  they  should  be  educated. 

Moreover,  the  author  discusses  the  evil  effect  of 
chalk  dust  on  the  pupils  in  school.  This  paragraph 
could  be  read  Avith  profit.  What  does  the  best  au- 
thorities say  of  this  evil,  and  hoAv  is  the  best  Avay  to 
prevent  it?  If  the  pupils  knoAV  Avhat  is  the  standard 
in  this  respect,  they  can  be  very  helpful  to  the 
teacher  in  eliminating  much  of  this  dust  that  affects 
the  throat  and  eyes  of  the  pupils  as  Avell  as  the 
teacher. 

Manj'  suggestions  for  maintaining  order  are  also 
given.  A  discussion  of  a  good  recitation  may  be 
found.  Suggestions  as  to  hoAv  pupils  should  recite 
are  given.  These  and  others  may  be  discussed  with 
profit  Avith  the  children.  The  book,  of  course,  is  pri- 
marily for  teachers,  but  it  is  the  use  of  the  knoAvl- 
edge  derived  from  books  that  gives  profit.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  advantageous  to  use  much  of  this  sub- 
.ject-matter  Avith  the  grammar  grade  and  the  high- 
school  pupils. 

In  making  these  suggestions,  it  is  not  the  purpose 
to  speak  of  them  in  any  sense  .as  a  part  of  teacher- 
training  in  high  schools,  but  these  suggestions  should 
be  used  as  topics  for  common-sense  discussions  by 
teacher  and  pupils.  If  the  teacher  aa'IU  use  them  in 
this  Avay  Avhen  she  attends  the  county  teachers'  asso- 
ciation or  a  group  meeting,  she  Avill  be  better  i^re- 
pared  to  enter  into  a  sensible  discussion  of  the  topics 
discussed  in  the  book. 


The  hardest  bloAv  of  all  is  that  it  is  the  good  teach- 
ers AA'ho  are  quitting. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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CHANGES  SUGGESTED  IN  SCHOOL  LAW  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY 

By  W.  B.  Edwards,  Superintendent  of  the  Weldon  Public  Schools. 
The  new  compulsory  attendance  law  has  been  very 


effective  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  Weldon  schools. 
Fifteen  per  cent  more  pupils  are  enrolled  this  year 
than  ever  before.  Aiid  we  have  had  fewer  truants 
by  far  than  ever,  having  had  but  four,  and  these  for 
onl,v  a  half -day's  duration. 

The  name  of  the  law,  "Compulsory  Attendance," 
could  be  changed  so  as  to  make  it  a  still  greater 
benefit  to  the  children.  A  very  good  substitute,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  this:  "A  law  to  safeguard  the 
school  rights  of  children,  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen."  (It  ought  to  be  from  eight  to  six- 
teen, or  until  they  were  graduated  from  a  high 
school.)  The  compulsion  and  the  idea  of  coercion 
are  antagonistic  to  Americans.  I  do  not  mean  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  the  law;  we  need  it,  and  are 
enforcing  it,  but  we  would  like  the  name  changed. 

Having  gotten  the  children  in  school,  we  must  so 
present  our  work  that  it  will  be  both  profitable  and 
]iractical  as  well  as  pleasant  and  interesting.  We 
ought  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  our  overcrowded 
course  of  study,  especially  the  parts  of  arithmetic, 
for  example,  that  will  never  be  used  in  life,  such  as 
square  and  cube  root,  and  other  parts  that  might  be 
mentioned. 


In  my  judgment,  the  greatest  need  in  our  educa- 
tional system  today  is  an  expert  vocational  guide 
and  director — a  man  or  woman  who  will  begin  in  the 
lower  grades  and  help  to -discover  tendencies,  and 
then  develop  them.  Under  such  a  system  we  would 
be  training  for  life,  not  against  it.  This  vocational 
director  could  work  in  harmony,  first,  with  the  chil- 
dren, asking  them  to  give  reasons  whj'  they  are  in 
school,  and  then  with  the  parents,  asking  them  what 
they  were  sending  their  children  to  school  for ;  and, 
thirdly,  with  the  community,  seeking  from  it  what 
it  expects  of  its  children  when  they  go  out  from 
school. 

Let  us  remember  this:  The  grammar  grades 
should  discover  aptitudes,  and  the  high  school 
should  develop  these  aptitudes,  fitting  the  puj^ils  for 
the  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 

Drill  pupils  on  the  minimum  essentials,  rather  than 
"covering  so  much  ground."  We  have  been  using 
the  spelling  test  as  given  in  Kapeer,  and  find  that 
our  fifth  grade,  as  a  whole,  is  of  sixth-grade  spelling 
ability.  We  are  also  beginning  the  use  of  the  Cour- 
tis Standard  Arithmetic  tests.  These  tests  will  be  a 
great  aid  in  unifying  our  work  throughout  the  State, 
for  it  has  one  scientific  standard  and  not  individual 
standards  of  teachers. 


RULES  GOVERNING  CERTIFICATION  TO  BE  REVISED 


It  has  become  necessary  to  revise  the  Rules  and 
Kegulations  governing  the  certification  of  teachers. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  rules  during  this  school  year  Avhich  are 
not  incorporated  in  the  published  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions, namely.  Provisional  Certificates  are  now  per- 
mitted, and  School  Law  has  been  made  a  renewal 
credit  instead  of  an  original  credit.  Moreover,  the 
rule  governing  all  city  and  county  teachers  holding 
first-grade  certificates  Avho  were  in  service  in  1917, 
when  the  law  was  enacted,  is  no  longer  necessary. 
It  has  become  advisable,  therefore,  to  restate  the 
entire  rules  governing  the  certification  of  teachers, 
both  as  to  original  credit  and  as  to  renewal  credit. 

Those  who  have  been  heretofore  iDcrplexed  and 
even  annoyed  over  the  seeming  complexity  of  the 
rules  failed,  perhaps,  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
law  made  it  necessary  for  the  Board  to  consider  four 
classes  of  teachers — (1)  all  teachers  in  city  schools 
who  were  not  reciuired  to  hold  anj'  certificates  prior 
to  1917;  (2)  county  teachers  holding  first-grade  cer- 
tificates who  were  in  service  in  1917;  (3)  all  new 
applicants  for  certificates,  and  (4)  teachers  whose 
certificates  had  expired  and  were  to  be  renewed. 

There  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  considering 
these  several  classes,  but  they  may  all  be  consoli- 
dated into  two  general  classes — (1)  the  renewal  of 
certificates  already  in  force,  and  (2)  granting  certifi- 
cates to  new  applicants. 

In  attempting  to  restate  the  rules,  the  Board  de- 
sires to  make  them  as  simple  as  possible.  Teachers, 
therefore,  are  requested  to  study  the  existing  rules, 
and  to  give  careful  study  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  In  what  waj^  can  the  Board  state  the  rules  and 
edit  the  bulletin  so  as  to  make  it  simple  to  all  con- 
cerned ? 

2.  Should  the  standard  now  fixed  for  the  several 
certificates  be  lowered  or  raised?     (Consider  the  fol- 


lowing certificates:  The  Provisional,  Primary,  Gram- 
mar Grade,  High  School  Teachers,  High  School  Prin- 
cii^als,  Supervisor,  and  Superintendent.) 

3.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  concerning 
the  renewal  requirements  of  each  certificate? 

4.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  concerning 
the  requirements  for  raising  a  certificate  to  a  higher 
class — that  is,  in  raising  an  Elementary  to  a  Pri- 
mary, etc.?'  In  your  judgment,  is  it  necessary  to 
Ijrovide  for  another  class  of  certificates — if  so,  what? 

We  have  had  unusual  activity  in  certificating 
teachers,  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  new  six- 
months  school  law.  The  difficulties  teachers,  super- 
intendents, and  departments  of  education  have  met 
during  the  past  year  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all. 
Therefore,  it  is  an  opportune  time  to  call  for  sugges- 
tions. The  Board  earnestly  requests  each  superin- 
tendent to  discuss  the  whole  question  of  certification 
with  his  teachers  and  to  be  as  frank  and  explicit  as 
possible  in  making  suggestions,  in  order  that  the 
Board  may  receive  as  much  assistance  as  possible,  so 
that  in  restating  the  rules  they  may  be  fair  and  just 
to  all  concerned. 


SURPRISED  AT  HIS  COLOR. 

or  mammy  Lize  was  dusting  the  Soiitliern  wom- 
an's drawing-room.  She  came  to  a  small  bronze 
bust  of  Shakespeare  and  began  carefully  going  over 
it  with  her  rag.  "Miss  Juliet,  chile,  who  am  dis  yere 
gemmun  ? ' ' 

"That  is  Shakespeare,  Lize,  a  wonderful  poet,  who 
died  centuries  ago." 

"Dat  him,  miss?  I'se  done  li.year  o'  Mistah 
Shakesspeake  a  lot  o'  times.  Everybody  seems  to 
know  him.  'Deed  I  done  hyear  so  much'  bout  him 
dat  I  alius  thought  he  was  a  white  gemmun.'' — 
Young  People. 
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RULINGS  FROM  STATE  DEPARTMENT. 


School  Law  No  Longer  Required  for  Original  Credit. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  lias  had  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time  the  advisability  of  takinp; 
the  School  Law  otif  the  list  of  required  subjects  for 
teachers'  eertifieates,  and  making  it,  instead  of  an 
original  credit,  a  renewal  credit.  After  giving  the 
matter  the  most  careful  thought,  the  Board  has  de- 
cided to  take  it  off  the  list  of  original  subjects  as 
specified  under  Chapter  2,  Divisions  A  and  B,  pages 
10  and  16,  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  to  make 
it  a  subject  for  renewal  credit,  allowing  a  period  of 
two  years  in  which  to  secure  credit  on  this  subject. 

All  teachers,  therefore,  who  did  not  present  this 
credit  this  year  will  be  given  two  years  to  complete 
the  course  in  school  law.  It  may  be  taken  in  the 
reading  circle  or  in  the  county  summer  schools. 
However,  all  teachers  are  advised  that  it  would  be 
to  their  advantage  hereafter  to  present  these  credits 
upon  application  for  a  certificate,  since  the  course  to 
be  arranged  in  school  law  will  be  in  addition  to  the 
regular  reading  circle  work  heretofore  reqiiired  for 
renewal. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Board  to  work  out  a  course 
in  school  law  and  administration  and  have  it  ready 
by  next  summer  for  use  in  the  summer  schools  and 
the  reading  circle.  Therefore,  all  new  teachers  who 
have  not  secured  credit  in  this  subject  this  year  will 
be  issued  the  regular  certificate  without  affecting  its 
vahie,  but  both  the  certificate  and  the  credit  card 
carried  in  this  office  will  be  stamped,  showing  that 
before  the  certificate  can  lie  renewed  an  extra  credit 
in  school  law  and  school  administration  must  be 
secured. 

Moreover,  all  teachers  coming  from  other  States 
will  be  allowed,  in  like  manner,  two  years  in  which 
to  secure  credit  in  school  law  and  North  Carolina 
history. 

Countj'-  Physicians  Must  Give  Teachers  Health 
Certificates. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  of  teachers  to  the  act  to 
prevent  public-school  teachers  from  infecting  their 
pupils  with  tuberculosis. 

This  act  says  specifically  that  all  teachers  and 
superintendents  must  present  a  certificate  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  October,  1919,  to  the  efifect  that 
the  said  person  has  not  an  open  or  active  infectious 
stage  of  tuberculosis,  or  any  other  contagious  dis- 
ease. Section  2  is  specific.  It  says  that  the  county 
physician  shall  make  the  aforesaid  certification  on 
forms  supplied  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Health  without  charge  to  the  teacher;  and  Sec- 
tion 3  says  any  person  violating  any  provision  of 
this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  If  any 
county  physician  charges  a  fee,  he  is  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor. It  is  his  duty  to  examine  teachers  free, 
or  resign  his  office,  one  or  the  other.,  and  let  a  physi- 
cian be  elected  who  will  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 


SANITARY   PRINCIPLES   OF   CONSTRUCTION 
OF  SCHOOL  PRIVIES. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  we  have  come  to  a 
truer  and  more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  sanitation  and  its  life-saving  principles. 
More  recent  still  is  the  application  of  these. princi- 
ples in  a  wholesale  manner  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
citizens  of  a  community  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
disease. 

Typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  diarrhoja,  summer  com- 
plaint, and  certain  other  diseases  have  been  proven 
to  have  their  origin  in  human  filth.  That  is,  in  plain 
English,  any  person  who  contracts  one  of  these  dis- 
eases has  either  eaten  or  drunk  the  body  wastes  of 
some  one  else  who  had  the  disease.  Repulsive  as 
this  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  daily  occurrence 
in  the  majority  of  our  homes,  especially  during  the 
warm  months,  and  it  must  be  so  as  long  as  the 
insanitary  jirivy  remains  in  any  community,  as  will 
be  shown  below.  There  is,  therefore,  no  more  sim- 
ple and  far-reaching  phase  of  sanitation  than  that 
dealing  with  the  reduction  of  disease  by  means  of 
sanitary  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  privy, 
from  which,  or  the  lack  of  which,  practically  all 
fecal-borne  disease  has  its  origin.  It  was  with  a 
full  realization  of  this  fact  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  North  Carolina  enacted,  on  March  10,  1919, 
a  law  entitled  "An  Act  to  require  the  provision  of 
adequate  sanitary  equipment  for  public  schools." 

What  constitutes  an  insanitary  privy?  It  is  best 
exemplified  by  the  open  surface  privy,  which  is  very 
commonly  used  in  our  State.  In  this  type  of  privy, 
which  is  usually  open  in  back  from  the  seat  to  the 
ground,  the  discharge  is  deposited  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  where  it  can  be  reached  and  scattered 
about  by  flies,  birds,  domestic  foAvls  and  animals, 
and  with  every  i-ain  may  be  washed  into  the  open 
well  or  spring,  or  into  the  adjoining  garden,  where 
vegetables  become  contaminated  with  the  human 
filth.  It  is  little  Avonder,  then,  that  Ave  have  typhoid 
fever,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery,  when  we  eat  vegeta- 
bles contaminated  Avitli  human  filth,  when  our  Avells 
and  springs  are  polluted  with  it,  and  Avhen  the  food 
upon  our  tables  is  accessible  to  flies  that  were  bred 
and  bathed  in  the  human  excreta  of  our  own  family 
or  of  diseased  neighbors.  Therefore,  the  open  sur- 
face privy,  Avhich  violates  every  law  of  sanitation,  is 
a  nefarious  institution  in  any  community,  and  must 
be  entirely  eliminated. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  properly  constructed  privy 
is  one  in  which  there  is  a  vault  or  tank  Avhich  re- 
ceives and  retains  tlie  excreta  until  properly  dis- 
posed of,  or  in  which  the  excreta  are  immediately 
disposed  of,  as  in  the  case  of  a  flush-boAvl  connected 
Avith  a  SA'stem  of  sewerage. 

A  discussion  of  each  indiA'idual  type  of  privy  may 
be  found  in  the  bulletin  recently  prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  sent  out  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 


SLIGHTLY  MIXED. 


A  community  hall,  Avhere  folks  can  gather  for 
clean  amusement,  for  profitable  discussion,  for  gen- 
eral neighborliness  and  closer  acquaintance,  is  about 
the  finest  thing  that  can  be  thought  of  in  connection 
AA'ith  service. — Katherine  A.  Grimes,  in  The  Progres- 
sive Teacher. 


A  boy  Avas  preparing  for  examination  in  grammar 
and  geography,  and  got  the  ideas  confused.  So,  see- 
ing on  the  board  the  question,  "Name  and  define 
zones,"  he  wrote  as  foUoAvs:  "There  are  tAvo  zones, 
masculine  and  feminine.  The  masculine  is  temperate 
and  intemperate.  The  feminine  is  sometimes  torrid 
and  sometimes  frigid." — School  and  Home. 
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Do  not  fail  to  make  sufficient  preparation  for 
Aycock  School  Improvement  Day,  December  19.  The 
bulletin  is  reaclj'  for  distribution.  Be  sure  to  get  a 
copy. 

Supt.  Charles  L.  Coon  has  a  consolidation  program 
tliat  other  -superinteudeuts  can  well  afford  to  study. 
Whenever  he  is  erecting  a  permanent  building  out- 
side of  Wilson  Township,  he  is  also  erecting  a  teach- 
erage  and  equipping  it  Avith  the  best  furnituve  and 
turning  it  over  to  the  teachers  of  the  school. 


The  article  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Parker,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare  of  Northampton  County,  on  en- 
forcing the  compulsory  attendance  law,  should  be 
read  by  all  teachers  and  school  officials.  Mr.  Parker 
has  the  proper  conception  of  his  duties.  Every 
county  superintendent  of  public  welfare  should  read 
this  article  also. 


Red  Oak  School,  Nash  County,  is  a  fine  Commu- 
nity School.  It  has  about  100  pupils  in  the  high- 
school  department,  which  is  open  free  to  any  one  in 
the  State.  The  elementary  school  is  open  free  to  any 
one  in  the  county.  It  has  two  dormitories,  a  farm- 
life  department,  and  is  serving  the  community  and 
the  wliole  county.  The  co-operation  of  the  patrons 
is  tine. 


On  your  address-label  appears  a  date  to  show 
Avhcn  your  subscription  expires.  For  instance: 
Oct./ 19  means  that  your  subscription  is  out  with  this 
issue,  October,  1919;  Dec./19  means  that  your  sub- 
scription ends  with  the  December  number;  June/20 
means  that  your  subscription  is  paid  to  the  end  of 
June,  1920.  If  the  date  on  your  label  is  not  correct, 
notify  the  publisher  without  delay,  informing  him 
of  the  facts  in  the  ease. 


Supt.  W,  B.  Edwards,  of  Weldon,  thinks  the  name 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  laAV  should  be  changed 
to  one  that  does  not  rub  real  Americans  the  wrong 
way.  Why  not  call  it  simply  the  school  attendance 
law?     Since  the  ultimate  intent  of  the  law  is  to 


secure  one  hundred  per  cent  attendance,  or  to  get 
as  near  that  record  as  possible,  the  compulsory 
power  of  the  law  is  only  a  means  to  this  end  and  is 
the  last  thing  in  the  law  that  its  friends  would  wish 
to  invoke. 


"Never  before,"  writes  Supt.  C.  C.  Wright,  of 
Wilkes,  "have  I  seen  such  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
among  my  teachers.  It  would  do  you  good  to  step 
into  the  office  and  see  the  letters  and  reports  coming 
in  from  the  teachers  in  practically  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  county."  The  three  general  meetings 
of  the  Wilkes  teachers  were  held  in  September, 
October,  and  November,  but  in  December  the  county 
association  breaks  up  into  group  centers  for  the 
study  of  Davis 's  ' '  The  Work  of  the  Teacher. ' '  Supt. 
Wright  attributes  the  abounding  optimism  to  three 
causes:  (1)  the  success  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Welfare  in  getting  the  people  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  (2)  the  increased  salaries  pro- 
vided for  the  teachers  by  the  new  school  law,  and 
(3)  the  provisions  and  prospects  for  obtaining  higher 
certificates  and  with  them  still  better  pay. 


AYCOCK  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  DA.Y, 
DECEMBER  19. 

The  last  General  Assembly,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
authorized  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  set  apart  a  day  in  November,  or  such 
date  as  may  be  selected  by  him,  to  be  known  as 
"Aycock  School  Improvement  Day."  Since  a  large 
number  of  schools  are  just  opening-  in  November,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  combine  "Aycock  School 
Improvement  Day,"  "North  Carolina  Day,"  and 
"Arbor  Day."  December  19th,  therefore,  is  set 
apart  as  the  most  suitable  date  for  commemorating 
the  services  of  the  late  Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock, 
and  for  taking  an  inventory  of  educational  assets 
and  planning  for  the  future. 

We  are  now  entering  an  educational  era  that  has 
large  possibilities  for  the  children  of  the  State.  The 
Constitutional  Amendment,  the  new  school  ma- 
chinery, and  the  unprecedented  enthusiasm  for  edu- 
cation should  cause  patriotic  people  everywhere  to 
pause  one  day  and  pay  a  tribute  to  the  one  man  who 
is  most  responsible  perhaps  for  this  new  day.  All 
the  people  of  the  community  should  be  invited  to 
attend  the  exercises  on  this  day,  and  to  help  make  it 
a  success. 

The  program  has  been  arranged  so  as  to  devote 
the  first  part  to  a  review  of  the  services  of  Charles 
Brantley  Aycock,  .our  Educational  Governor;  the 
second  part,  to  the  ways  and  means  of  improving 
the  public-school  system,  and  the  third  part  to  the 
need  of  planting  and  preserving  trees.  The  three 
furnish  ample  material  for  an  excellent  program  for 
a  School  Improvement  Day,  and  the  teacher  should 
select  material  from  this  bulletin  so  as  to  furnish  a 
■well  unified  program  that  will  make  School  Improve- 
ment Day  the  central  theme. 
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Before  the  day  appears,  teachers  should  urge  the 
cliiklren  to  be  prepared  to  make  a  contribution  on 
"Aycock  School  Improvement  Day"  to  the  "Ayeook 
Memorial  Fund."  The  treasurer  of  that  fund  has 
now  in  hand  about  $10,000,  and  the  desire  is  to  raise 
through  the  schools  at  least  $5,000  more.  Each 
county  can  easily  determine  its  proportional  part  by 
finding  that  county's  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  children  of  the  State.  It  should  contribute  that 
same  per  cent  of  $5,000.  The  committee  having  in 
charge  the  Aycock  Memorial  is  sure  of  raising  the 
remaining  amount  necessary  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  if  the  children  will  contribute  at  least 
$5,000. 

The  children  of  the  State  will  be  glad  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  fund  when  they  are  led  to  see  why  they 
should  contribute  to  it,  since  in  this  way  they  will 
honor  the  man  who  has  had  much  to  do  in  making 
the  present  school  sj^stem  possible  for  them. 

Principals  and  superintendents,  therefore,  are 
urged  to  present  this  matter  to  the  teachers  and  dis- 
tribute the  bulletins  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that 
the  teachers  may  have  ample  time  to  make  prepara- 
tions. The  bulletin  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
about  December  1. 


THE  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS  WILL  AID  YOU. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  North  Carolina 
will  open  about  November  1st.  In  the  meantime, 
one  of  the  most  important  services  to  be  rendered 
is  in  securing  certificates  for  the  teachers.  The 
State  has  been  districted  and  one  member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  will  act  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  each  district.  Between  now  and  the  open- 
ing of  school,  county  superintendents  should  get  in 
touch  with  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
whc  can  go  over  the  list  of  teachers  and  their  cer- 
tificates and  help  the  county  superintendent  in  this 
difficult  matter.  For  example,  a  county  has  already 
selected  its  teachers,  but  the  superintendent  does 
not  yet  know  whether  each  teacher  has  the  proper 
certificate.  Throiigh  the  aid  of  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  who  can  go  down  to  the  county 
and  go  over  the  matter  with  the  superintendent,  all 
these  cases  may  be  studied  carefully  and  much  con- 
fusion and  dissatisfaction  maj-  be  avoided. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  teachers.  There  has  always 
been  a  shortage  of  good  teachers.  This  is  no  new 
thing.  But  the  time  has  come  to  draw  the  line  be- 
tween those  who  are  real  teachers  and  those  who  are 
not.  The  people  expect  better  schools,  and  they  ex- 
pect teachers  to  do  better  service  as  a  result  of  the 
increase  in  taxes.  No  amount  of  money  is  too  large 
for  a  good  teacher.  The  salary  which  increases  ma- 
terially is  not  yet  enough  to  pay  the  best  teachers, 
but  any  increase  of  salary  is  too  much  for  a  man  or 
woman  Avho  stands  in  the  school-room  without  any 
professional   certificate  and  has  no   desire   to   help 


build  up  a  community  and  give  efficient  instruction 
to  the  children  of  the  community. 

The  Board  of  Examiners,  therefore,  can  be  of  con- 
siderable aid  in  helping  each  county  superintendent 
in  this  matter  of  certification,  and  the  members  of 
the  Board  should  be  called  upon  freely.  Another 
assistance  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners may  render  at  once  is  in  studying  the  high 
school  of  the  county.  If  we  are  to  base  the  minimum 
reqiiirement  of  an  elementary  certificate  on  high- 
school  instruction,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  build  up 
the  high  school.  Therefore,  each  member  of  the 
Board  will  undertake  at  once  the  study  of  the  high- 
sehool  Avork  of  the  several  counties  in  his  or  her  dis- 
trict. This  information,  when  deposited  in  the  State 
Department,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
High  School  Inspector,  who  will  undertake,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Examiners,  to 
strengthen  high-school  work  and  to  give  credit  for 
such  work  as  may  be  approved.  Both  public  and 
private  high  schools  will  be  studied  in  order  that  we 
may  know  in  Nortli  Carolina  what  the  high-school 
advantages  are  and  to  what  extent  we  can  depend 
upon  the  high  schools  to  give  the  necessary  academic 
training. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ON  OUR  "EDUCATIONAL 
GOVERNOR." 

1.  What  is  meant  by  "universal"  education  as 
Aycock  used  that  term? 

2.  Read  the  declamation  entitled  "Universal  Edu- 
cation," and  then  answer  the  question:  Why  did 
Aycock  believe  in  universal  education? 

3.  What  part  of  Aycock 's  life  is  most  interesting 
to  you?     Why? 

4.  Describe  Aycock  as  a  school-boy. 

5.  Describe  him  as  a  student  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity. 

6.  Explain  Aycock's  success  as  a  lawyer. 

7.  Why  did  he  take  such  a  deep  interest  in  poli- 
tics? 

8.  Why  is  Aycock  known  as  "North  Carolina's 
Educational  Governor"? 

9.  Describe  the  State's  educational  progress  dur- 
ing his  administration  as  G-overnor. 

10.  How  can  North  Carolina  pay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude wliieh  the  State  owes  for  the  great  services  of 
Aycock? 

11.  What  great  lessons  does  the  life  of  this  distin- 
guished North  Carolinian  teach  us? 

12.  Tell  of  the  plan  which  the  State  now  has  on 
foot  for  completing  a  monument  to  commemorate 
the  memory  of  this  great  and  good  man. 

13.  What  are  you  and  your  school  doing  to  help 
make  this  plan  successful? 


A  TRICK  IN  HYDROSTATICS. 

Does  water  "seek  its  level"?  That  depends.  Bend 
a  glass  tube  into  the  shape  of  a  U.  Pour  it  half  full 
of  pure  water,  and  be  sure  that  the  vessel  from 
which  you  pour  the  water  will  only  fill  the  bent  tube 
half  full.  This  is  for  etfect  on  the  observer.  Now 
take  another  vessel  containing  brine,  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  common  salt,  and  pour  it  slowly  into  one  of 
the  arms  of  the  bent  tube.  The  water  in  the  other 
arm  will  rise  an  inch  or  two  above  the  level  of  the 
brine  in  the  first,  and  if  you  continue  pouring  in,  it 
will  run  over,  until  all  the  fresh  water  is  pushed  out. 
This  illustration  can  be  used  for  a  number  of  pur- 
poses.— School  and  Home. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919-1920 

Prepared   by  the  Board    of  Examiners,   Raleigh,  N.   C. 

[Xote  by  the  Editor. — The  State  Board  of  Examiners  prepared  no  lesson  outlines  for  this  number  of  North 
Carolina  Education.  That  the  continuity  of  these  outlinesmight  not  be  interrupted,  the  subjoined  study,  prepared 
by  Dr.  S.  E.  Davis,  author  of  "The  Work  of  the  Teacher, "is  published  for  the  use  of  those  teachers  who  may  find 
it  helpful.  The  chapter  here  outlined  is  designated  asLesson  7  in  the  Reading  Circle  Bulletin,  but  it  is  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  a  different  outline  that  thestate  Board  of  Examiners  may  wjsh  to  give  in  a  future 
number. — W.  F.  M.] 


DAVIS'S  "THE  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER." 

LESSON  7.     CHAPTER  IV:    THE  TEACHER  IX 
RELATION  TO  EXTERNAL  ELEMENTS. 

By  S.  E.  Davis,  President  State  Normal  College 
of  Montana. 

1.  Note  the  fourfold  division  of  external  elements 

upon  wliieli  this  chapter  is  organized.  In  what 
sense  are  the  elements  considered  in  this  chap- 
ter "external"? 

2.  Give  examples  of  school  sites  which  would  never 

have  been  chosen  if  intelligent  teachers  Avith 
unlimited  resources  had  been  called  upon  to 
make  .selection.  Wliy  are  objectionable  sites 
used  ? 

3.  If  the  plans  mentioned  on  page  62  for  keeping- 

pupils'  attention  from  passing  traffic  are  "all 
wrong,"  what  is  the  right  plan? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  requisites  for  a  satisfactory 

playground  mentioned  on  pages  62-63.  What 
others  would  j-oti  add? 

.   5.  Describe    one   school   garden   undertaking   with 
which  you  are  familiar? 

6.  How  is  Arbor  Day  observed  in  North  Carolina  ? 

7.  Determine    the    adequacy    of    the    classroom    in 

which  you  teach  by  measuring  its  floor  space, 
its  cubic  feet  of  air  space,  and  its  lighting  sur- 
face. What  is  Die  proper  shape  for  a  typical 
schoolroom? 

8.  If  the  lighting  of  your  schoolroom  is  defective, 

plan  clianges  which  wottld  bring  improvement. 
What  Avould  such  changes  cost? 

9.  If  you  Avere  given  all  the  money  you  desired  to 

itse  in  purchasing  furniture  for  your  school- 
room, Avhat  kind  of  seats  and  desks  Avould  yoti 
buy?  What  company  manufactures  them? 
Wliat  Avould  they  cost?  Hoav  much  more 
Avould  they  cost  than  the  ones  j'ou  care  least 
for? 

10.  Make  a  diagram  to  indicate  the  probable  direc- 

tion of  air  currents  in  the  ventilation  of  your 
schoolroom.  If  a  fan  .system  is  used,  AAdiat  is 
the  effect  of  opening  AvindoAvs? 

11.  Take  exercises  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  at  the  close 

of  the  chapter. 

12.  Measure  the  blackboards  in  j'our  room  or  build- 

ing to  determine  Avhether  they  meet  the  stand- 
ards indicated  on  pages  72-73. 

13.  Hoav  manj'  of  the  means  suggested  on  page  73 

are  you  employing  to  minimize  the  evils  of 
craj'on  dust? 

14.  Hoav  did  you  learn  to  use  the  dictionary?  Which 

of  the  suggestions  on  pages  75-76  Avould  have 
helped  you?  Which  do  you  consider  of  less 
value  ? 

15.  From  yotir  OAvn   observation,   give   examples   of 

mistakes  in  selecting  books  for  the  school 
library.  What  provision  does  the  school  laAv 
make  for  the  school  library?  Who  compiles 
the  list  of  books  from  Avhich  selection  is  made 
for  rtiral  school  libraries?  Which  of  the  mis- 
takes in  selection  mentioned  on  pages  77-7S  do 
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yott  tliink  has  been  the  cause  o^  most  waste  in 
clioosing  books  for  school  libraries? 
What  objections  to  purchasing  charts,  encyclo- 
pedias and   other  forms   of  school  apparattis 
from  agents? 

17.  Summarize  the  stiggestions  tipon  schoolroom  dec- 

oration (pages  79-81). 

18.  Take  exercises  10.  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16  at  the 

close  of  the  chapter. 

19.  With  the  discussion  of  the  daily  program  (pages 

81-86)    in    mind,    test    the    program    j^ou    are 

using. 
What  arguments  for  lengthening  the  school  day? 

The  school  year? 
Explain   "alteration"   as   applied   to   yottr   pro- 
gram or  school. 
What  provision  haA'e  you  made  in  your  daily 

Avork    plan    for    helping    individtial    pupils? 

What  per  cent  of  yotir  ptipils  seriously  need 

sttch  help? 

23.  List  the  important  purposes  of  opening  exercises 

as  given  on  pages  87-89.  What  other  purposes 
might  be  named? 

24.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  an  opening  exer- 
cise program  is  good,  but  not  very  interesting? 

Granting  that  you  have  already  used  the  open- 
ing exercises  suggested  on  pages  90-91,  de- 
scribe other  forms  suitable  for  your  school  or 
room  during  five  consecutiA-e  days. 

Take  exercises  17-21  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

In  Avhat  Avay  Avould  you  change  your  school  plant 
if  yott  Avished  to  make  it  rate  100  per  cent  in 
relation  to  hygienic  requirements? 

What  are  yott  doing  to  safeguard  pupils'  eye- 
sight ?  What  habits  are  yott  trying  to  develop 
Avhich  may  conserve  eyesight  throughout  life? 

29.  Hoav  many  of  your  pi^pils  do  not  haA^e  normal 

hearing  ability?  Wliat  are  you  doing  to  help 
them?  In  addition  to  the  teists  described  on 
pages  93-94,  hoAv  may  partial  deafness  be  dis- 
covered ? 

30.  Hoav  would  you  discover  the  probability  of  the 

presence  of  adenoid  groAA-ths? 

31.  What  is  the  source  of  drinking-Avater  used  by 

your  pupils?  If  you  do  not  have  a  sanitary 
drinking  fottntain  or  tank,  Avhat  Avotild  a  sat- 
isfactory one  cost? 

32.  Hoav  is  yotir  schoolroom   kept   clean?     How  is 

dust  preA'euted? 

33.  Take  exercises  22-23  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 
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DO  YOU  WANT  A  MAP  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL- 
ROOM? 

Teachers  in  North  Carolina  may  buy  a  government 
map  of  the  State  from  either  the  United  States  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  or  from  the  Geological 
Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.  They  are  prepared  on  a 
scale  of  12  miles  to  the  inch,  and  shoAv  the  State 
capital,  county-seat,  railroads,  canals,  county  bound- 
ary lines,  SAvamp  and  prairie  lands,  bird  reserA'ations, 
Indian  rese^-vations,  and  life-saving  stations.  This 
State  map  shows  the  accurate  position  of  all  the 
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pi-incipal  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  streams,  and 
railroads,  as  well  as  the  main  political  subdivisions. 
In  most  instances  they  are  printed  only  'n  black  and 
white,  and  the  price  varies  from  5  cents  to  50  cents, 
and  any  teacher  who  will  write  to  either  of  these  de- 
partments in  Washington  can  secure  the  rates  and 
the  kind  of  map  published  by  each. 

The  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  pub- 
lishes also  small  maps,  S^/o  x  12  inches,  that  sell  for 
one  cent.  These  contain  simply  the  State  boundary 
lines  and  the  most  important  cities  in  black,  and  the 
large  bodies  of  water  in  blue.  For  5  cents,  teachers 
may  secure  a  map  very  similar  to  the  above,  but  on 
a  much  larger  scale ;  for  15  cents,  another  map  on  a 
still  larger  scale. 

The  Geological  Survey  also  has  prepared  a  wall 
map  of  the  United  States,  which  sells  for  60  cents. 
Its  dimensions  are  49  x  76  inches.  Black  ink  has 
been  used  to  designate  principal  towns,  cities,  rail- 
roads, State  and  county  boundaries.  The  various 
bodies  of  water  are  in  blue  ink,  and  the  boundaries 
are  in  brown  ink.  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  satis- 
factory map. 

The  Superintendent  of  Documents  in  the  Land 
Office  sells  a  more  popular  map  for  -$1.  It  is  some- 
times given  free  to  schools  or  libraries,  usuallj-  upon 
the  request  of  some  Representative  in  Congress.  It 
is  about  5x7  feet  and  is  mounted  on  muslin  and 
attached  to  rollers.  The  superintendent  of  that  de- 
partment also  has  a  series  of  maps  for  history  stu- 
dents, which  gives  the  routes  of  our  principal  ex- 
plorers as  well  as  the  early  roads  and  highways.  It 
sells  for  25  cents. 

The  War  College  Division  of  the  United  States 
War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  prepared 
a  map  of  Mexico  which  sells  for  25  cents. 

Another  large  scale  map  comes  from  the  United 
States. Post  office  Department  and  sells  for  35  cents. 
It  is  an  official  map,  to  show  the  free-delivery  route 
in  an  entire  county.  For  10  cents  a  map  may  be 
secured  which  shows  the  routes  issuing  from  a  single 
postoffice,  in  addition  to  the  rural  routes,  the  various 
creeks,  roads,  schools,  churches,  and  residences  of 
people  living  along  the  route.  In  fact,  everything  in 
the  nature  of  a  landmark  is  included.  The  Postoffice 
Department  has  also  produced  route  maps,  which 
show  the  post  route  and  the  location  of  the  principal 
postoffices. 

If  any  school  is  progressive  enough  to  be  inter- 
ested in  any  of  these  maps,  they  can  be  easily  se- 
cured. This  is  a  good  opportunitj-  to  provide  for 
better  teaching  of  history  and  geography. 


SECONDARY  TEACHING  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
AMERICA  CONTRASTED. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  of  Sep- 
tember 12  -who  has  studied  and  taught  in  both  Brit- 
ish and  American  schools  draws  an  interesting  con- 
trast between  the  secondary  schools  of  these  two 
kindred  countries.    He  .says: 

"The  accusation  of  want  of  thoroughness  brought 
against  American  secondary  teaching  is  well  found- 
ed. Any  one  who  compares  the  text-books,  particu- 
larly those  in  mathematics,  prepared  for  use  in 
American  schools,  with  those  in  use  in  English 
schools  of  the  same  rank,  will  see  that  whereas  the 
English  dwell  upon  a  single  principle  until  the  stu- 
dent can  apply  it  in  the  most  difficult  cases,  the 
American  books  aim  to  present  the  largest  number 
of  principles  in  the  simplest  way  possible  and  re- 
quire only  simple  applications.     This  plan  is  neces- 


sary in  American  scliools  because  the  pupils  here 
are  selected  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  highest  edu- 
cation possible  to  every  one  who  will  take  it,  rather 
than  with  tlie  idea,  as  in  England,  of  quickly  elimi- 
nating the  unfit. 

"I  have  no  figures  at  hand,  but  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  that  an  English  secondary  school  would  be 
content  with  at  least  twice  as  great  a  percentage  of 
failures  as  an  American  school.  The  demand  for 
quantitative  production  in  education  in  this  country 
results  in  the  giving  of  most  of  the  teacher's  time  to 
the  dull,  the  slow,  and  the  lazy.  The  poor  student 
has  a  much  better  chance  here  than  in  an  English 
school;  he  is  coaxed  and  prodded — if  need  be,  lifted 
and  carried — while  the  brilliant,  who  in  England 
would  receive  the  greater  attention,  are  here  too 
often  left  to  their  own  devices ;  they  Avill  pass,  anj'- 
way. 

"If  we  could  only,  with  the  same  care  given  to 
the  poor  students  that  they  now  receive,  at  the  same 
time  give  to  the  best  as  much  help  and  inspiration 
as  they  are  given  in  England,  ASnerican  teaching 
would  excel.  We  cannot,  not  onlj'  because  classes 
are  large  and  the  teacher's  caxjability  of  service  lim- 
ited, but  for  the  further  reason  that  the  career  of 
secondary  teaching  does  not  attract  nearly  such  fine 
men  as  in  England.  A  college  professor  may  be- 
come President,  but  when  has  a  secondary  school- 
teacher in  this  country  attained  a  position  compara- 
ble to  that  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?  More- 
over, the  principals  of  our  secondary  schools  do  not 
teach;  they  are  business  men.  Success  in  the  teach- 
ing profession  means  that  a  man  leaves  the  class- 
room and  becomes  an  executive,  in  a  very  limited 
way,  an  administrator.  Readers  of  Stephen  Me- 
Kenua's  'Sonia'  will  remember  what  it  meant  to 
boys  to  come  into  daily  class-room  contact  with  'the 
Head.'  Here  the  man  of  power  when  he  becomes 
principal  loses  the  opportunity  of  directly  influ- 
encing his  charges." 


HOW  ONE  TEACHER  WON  THE  BOYS. 

On  account  of  our  crowded  condition,  I  am  obliged 
to  hear  part  of  my  classes  in  the  same  room  with  the 
sixth  grade,  in  which  are  a  number  of  restless  and 
rather  mischievous  boys. 

One  day  when  I  entered  the  room  I  noticed  on  the 
top  of  one  boy's  desk  a  large  snail.  I  know  that  he 
expected  me  to  scold  him  and  order  him  to  throw  it 
out  of  doors,  but  instead  I  called  his  attention  to 
some  peculiarities  of  the  snail  and  asked  him  a  few 
questions' about  its  habits  and  habitat.  His  instant 
interest  and  eager  response  was  a  thing  to  gladden 
one's  heart.  He  begged  me  to  go  "woods  hunting" 
with  him.  and  I  promised  to  do  so  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  Rain  prevented  my  fulfilling  the  prom- 
ise for  several  days,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mitted, we  planned  to  go  after  school. 

When  I  was  ready,  I  was  surprised  and  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  quite  a  little  crowd,  representing 
almost  every  grade  in  school,  clamoring  to  go  with 
us.  We  all  had  a  most  enjoyable  and  profitable 
hour  in  the  woods,  where  we  found  a  number  of 
things  which  illustrated  points  in  our  science  lessons. 

Ever  since  the  snail  episode,  those  boys  have  been 
as  good  as  gold  during  my  period  in  that  room,  and 
the  sixth-grade  teacher  reports  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  their  department. 

I  robbed  the  ninth  grade  of  perhaps  five  minutes 
of  their  Latin  period,  but  I  think  it  was  worth  while 
even  to  them.    Don't  you?  K.  M.  W.  T. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT 

Readers  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion are  again  reminded  that  this 
department  will  welcome  their  in- 
quiries, information,  and  sugges- 
tions about  books  and  reading.  If 
you  have  lately  read  a  book  or  an 
article  that  has  helped  you,  pass 
the  word  along. 

H  H  I 
To  accompany  Gruenberg's  "Ele- 
mentary Biology,"  the  author  has 
prepared  a  Manual  of  Suggestions 
for  Teachers  ( Ginn  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 50c.),  containing  95  pages  and 
a  dozen  Illustrations.  It  deals  with 
the  organization  of  material  and  its 
effective  presentation  in  class  work. 
The  chapter  arrangement  of  the  text 
is  followed,  and  numerous  refer- 
ences to  recent  materials  are  given 
at  the  chapter-ends  in  the  manual. 
It  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  experi- 
enced and  help  greatly  the  inexpari- 
enced  teacher  by  its  suggestions  and 
method. 

1[  H  H 
In  one  of  the  Raleigh  libraries, 
readers  are  forbidden  to  make  notes 
with  a  fountain-pen,  a  precaution 
perhaps  to  forestall  the  spoliation  of 
the  pages  of  books  by  a  leaky  stylus 
or  a  careless  note-taker.  In  the 
Widener  library  at  Harvard,  one 
reading  room,  the  Farnsworth,  wit'.i 
its  deep  soft  red  chairs,  leather 
seats,  shaded  lights  and  velvety 
draperies,  both  studying  and  note- 
taking,  whether  with  pen  or  pencil, 
are  positively  forbidden!  But  the 
purpose  here  is  not  to  preserve  the 
books  and  things  but  to  serve  the 
student  by  encouraging  Bim  to  read 
for  mere  pleasure.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  college  program,  along  with 
study,  athletics,  and  other  forms  of 
recreation. 

H  H  1[ 
A  few  weeks  ago  the  Publishers' 
Weekly,  of  New  York,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  comparative  stability — 
thus  far — of  the  prices  of  school 
books.  Adherence  to  their  contracts 
In  the  face  of  constantly  increased 
manufacturing  costs,  which  in  no 
other  iield  of  book-publishing  form, 
it  is  asserted,  so  .large  a  percentage 
of  the  selling  price,  has  beyond 
question  imposed  great  severeties 
upon  the  producers  of  school  books. 


With  the  present  outlook  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  price  of  school 
books  at  the  end  of  the  State  con- 
tracts now  in  force  appears  to  be 
inevitable.  In  the  case  of  school 
books  not  included  in  contracts, 
some  advances  have  already  been 
made  where  the  supply  could  not 
be  drawn  from  previously  manufac- 
tured stocks;  but  the  really  remark- 
able thing  is  that  in  so  few  cases 
(about  20  per  cent  of  the  total) 
have  advanced  prices  been  an- 
nounced and  that  in  the  advances 
that  have  beeu  made  the  increases 
are  no  greater.  In  few  commodities 
indeed  has  there  been  so  small  a 
percentage  of  increase  in  price  thus 
far  as  in  school  books. 


NOTICES  OP   BOOKS. 

Guide  to  Coms)Osition.  By  James 
Finch  Royster,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
English  in  the  University  of  Texas, 
and  Stith  Thompson.  Ph.  D.,  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  Colorado  College. 
Cloth,  xx  +  204  pages.  Price,  80 
cents.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

Very  much  in  small  compass.  De- 
signed for  use  in  schools  that  do  not 
employ  the  notebook  method  of 
theme  correction  embodied  in  a 
larger  "Manual  and  Notebook  for 
English  Composition"  by  the  same 
arthors.  The  section  numbers  of  both 
books  are  the  same.  This  new  book 
is  small  enough  for  the  pocket,  com- 
pact, comprehensive  of  essentials,  not 
diffuse,  recent,  readable;  fine  for  stu- 
dents; to  writers  of  more  experience 
very  helpful  in  checking  up  their 
style. 


Short  Stories  of  the  New  America. 

Selected  and  edited  by  Mary  A.  La- 
selle,  of  the  Newton  (Mass.)  High 
Schools.  Cloth,  xiv-f22  4  pages. 
Price.  8  0  cents.  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

A  collection  of  ten  short  stories  in- 
terpreting the  American  spirit  of  the 
present  day  for  high-school  boys  and 
girls.  Most  of  them  bear  upon  prob- 
lems of  community  and  national  life 
and  have  regard  to  "the  new  empha- 
sis which  the  war  has  given  to  the 
ideals  of  democracy."  Some  of  the 
stories  sure  to  grip  the  attention  and 
quicken  the  patriotic  pulse  of  young 
readers  are  "A  Little  Kansas  Leaven" 
{ from  Dorothy  Canfield's  "Home 
Fires  in  France");  "The  Wildcat," 
by  Albert  Payson  Terhume;  "A  Night 
Attack."  by  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier; 
and  "Chateau-Thierry,"  by  Frederick 
Orin  Bartlett.  But  other  stories  in 
the  collection  will  doubtless  prove  to 
many  readers  just  as  interesting  in 
matter,  style,  and  theme  as  those 
just  named. 


How    to    Study    "The    Best    Short 

Stories."  By  Blanche  Colton  Wil- 
liams, Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish, Hunter  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  Instructor  in  Short 
Story  Writing,  Columbia  University, 
etc.  Cloth,  xvi-|-22  2  pages.  Price, 
?1.50  net;  postpaid,  $4.65.  Small 
Maynard   &    Company,    Boston. 

Noted  as  a  successful  instructor 
of  students  of  the  slwjrt-story  and 
as  author  of  "A'  Hand-book  on 
Story-Writing,"  and  editor  of  "A 
Book  of  Short  Stories,"  Dr.  Wil- 
liams here  gives  multiplied  evidence 
of  the  keenness  of  her  perception, 
of  her  gifts  for  analysis,  and  of  her 
capacity  for  thorough  work.  The 
eighty  stories  in  Mr.  Edward  J. 
O'Brien's  four  volumes  of  "The  Best 
Short  Stories  of  the  Year"  for  1915, 
1916,  1917,  and  1918,  are  analyzed 
for  study.  By  direction,  suggestion, 
and  question,  the  student  is  assisted 
in  studying  and  classifying  each 
story,  in  observing  the  author's 
method  of  working  out  his  prob- 
lem, and  in  judging  the  measure  of 
his  success  or  failure.  Particularly 
interesting  are  the  comments  which 
Dr.  Williams,  in  some  cases,  has 
gathered  and  used  from  the  authors 
themselves  on  their  stories  and  how 
they  were  written  or  came  to  be 
written. 


Elementary  Biology:  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Science  of  Life.  By  Ben- 
jamin Charles  Gruenburg.  Head  of 
the  Biology  Department.  Julia  Rich- 
man  High  School,  New  York.  Cloth, 
x-l-528  uages.  illustrated.  Price 
$1.56.      Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

A  new  biology  text  intended  for  a 
first  book  in  any  of  the  high-school 
grades.  The  basic  principles  of 
plant  and  animal  life  are  set  forth 
clearly  and  attractively.  Partictilar- 
ly  worthy  of  note  is  the  author's 
consistent  presentation  of  the  facts 
of  biology  in  their  relation  to  hu- 
man well-being,  thus  making  its  ap- 
peal to  the  student  immediate  and 
intimate  instead  of  academic  and 
remote.  Its  individuality,  utility, 
and  fulness  are  not  the  least  among' 
the  merits  of  the  book.  Of  unusual 
value  are  the  pictorial  diagrams 
and  other  illustrations;  for  exam- 
ple, the  figures  showing  the  carbon 
cycle,  the  oxygen  cycle,  the  nitrogen 
cycle,  fossils  corresponding  to  the 
geologic  periods,  and  (in  colors)  the 
results  of  some  Mendelian  experi- 
ments. 


Horticultni-e  (Farm  Life  Text  Se- 
ries). By  Kary  Cadmus  Davis. 
Ph.D.  Cloth,  vii -1-416  pages.  2S7 
illustrations..  Price  $1.75,  net.  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Here  is  a  splendid  text  for  high 
schools  and  normal  schools.  It  com- 
bines instruction  in  gardening,  or- 
charding and  small  fruit  culture  in 
clear,    practical    and    comprehensive 
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fashion.  The  author  (editor  o£  the 
Lippiucott  Farm  Manual  Series), 
has  hei'e  given  a  carefully  planned 
course,  which  may  be  adapted  to 
Bpecial  needs  by  means  of  indicated 
addition  or  cutting,  and  which  of- 
fers a  large  amount  of  practical 
work  and  many  experimental  pro- 
jects, in  line  with  the  modern  teach- 
ing of  agriculture.  The  illustra- 
tions are  abundant  and  carefully 
planned.  At  the.  end  of  each  chap- 
ter are  questions  for  review,  which 
direct  attention  to  the  actual  condi- 
tions surrounding  the  student  in 
home  and  community.  Three  chap- 
ters cover  seasonal  suggestions  for 
garden  work,  by  months,  in  the 
orchard,  the  fruit  garden,  and  in  the 
home  grounds.  The  practical  home 
gardener,  also,  will  derive  much 
help  from  this  valuable  manual.  He 
will  find  principles  supported  by 
definite  example  and  instruction, 
and  can  apply  its  teachings  to  his 
own  problems  with  ease.  B'rom  the 
propagation  of  plants,  construction 
of  coldframes,  hotbeds,  and  flower- 
pits,  up  to  the  beautifying  of  the 
home  grounds,  lie  will  find  its  teach- 
ings presented  concretely,  clearly 
and  authoritatively.  Some  o£  the 
representative  chapters  are:  III. — 
Principles  of  Plant  Breeding  and 
Their  Application  in  Garden  and 
Orchard;  V. — Cuttings  and  Layer- 
ings;  VI. — Budding'  and  Grafting; 
VIII. — Hotbeds,  Coldframes,  and 
Flower  Pits;  X. — Cool  Season  Vege- 
tables of  Early  Spring  and  Fall; 
XIV. — Suggestions  for  Garden  Work 
by  Months  for  Northern  States; 
XXVI. — ^Work  by  Seasons  in  the 
Orchard,  Fruit  Garden,  and  the 
Home  Grounds;  XXVII. — Control  of 
Weeds. 


New  American  Keadeis.  By  Paul 
Whitfield  Horn,  Edwin  DuBois  Shur- 
ter,  and  Lila  Baugh.  Book  One 
(partly  in  colors),  128  pages,  40 
cents;  Book  TSvo  (partly  in  colors), 
186  pages,  44  cents;  Book  Thi-ee, 
2  90  pages,  52  cents;  Book  Four, 
32  0  pages,  5  6  cents;  Book  Five,  352 
pages,  64  cents;  Book  Six,  384 
pages  (apparently  not  yet  ready). 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

All  three  of  the  authors  are  active 
educators  in  Texas,  the  first  named 
being  the  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  of  Houston,  the  second  pro- 
fessor of  public  speaking  in  the 
University  of  Texas,  and  the  third, 
joint  author  with  Superintendent 
Horn  of  the  first  three  books,  is  prin- 
cipal of  the  Charlotte  M.  Allen 
School  of  Houston.  The  publishers 
have  issued  an  attractive  booklet  of 
20  pages  containing  some  of  the 
illustrations  from  the  readers,  a 
description  of  the  plan  upon  which 
they  were  made,  and  an  exhibit  of 
the  contents  of  the  first  five  books. 
It  is  not  suggested  merely  but 
urged  that  teachers  of  reading  ask 
the    publishers    for    a    copy   of      this 


booklet.  This  urgent  suggestion  is 
made  for  the  reason  that  it  contains 
so  much  more  than  can  be  given 
here  of  what  a  teacher  would  like 
tp  know  about  these  readers.  Af- 
ter observing  the  geographical 
range,  the  variety,  and  the  character 
of  the  selections  and  the  recency 
and  freshness  of  so  many  of  them, 
the  writer  does  not  think  of  a  title 
that  could  be  more  fittingly  used  for 
this  series  than  "New  American." 
The  stories  in  one  of  the  readers  are 
referred  to  as  "unhackneyed  and 
very  human."  These  descriptives 
might  be  given  a  wider  application. 
Unhackneyed  indeed  will  the  eager 
young  readers  find  such  stirring 
selections  as  Mr.  Roosevelt's  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  Kings 
Mountain  (incorrectly  printed  as 
King's)  and  very  human  indeed  are 
poems  like  Lowell's  "The  First 
Snowfall"  and  Robert  Loveman's  "It 
isn't  raining  rain  to  me." 


Eiu'ope.  Book  IV'  in  Winslow's 
Geography  Series.  Revised  Edition. 
By  I.  O.  Winslow,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Providence,  R.  I.  Cloth. 
1S2  pages.  72  cents.  D.  C.  *Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago. 

In  this  revised  edition  which  has 
just  been  published,  the  sections  on 
Belgium,  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, and  Russia  have  been  entirely 
re-written  and  include  the  latest 
available  facts.  There  have  been 
added  chapters  on  countries  of  tho 
Balkan  Peninsula,  and  ou  the  new 
countries  of  Central  Europe.  These 
additions,  together  with  the  reten- 
tion of  the  original  plan  of  the  book, 
with  its  exceptionally  full  treatment 
of  the  industries,  customs  of  peo- 
ples, important  cities,  and  with  tlii' 
numerous  illustrations,  make  the 
work  of  especial  value  to  schools  at 
present.  It  provides  an  authorita- 
tive and  teachable  presentation  ot 
the  geography  of  Europe  as  it  now 
exists. 


Father  Thrift  and  His  Animal 
Friends.  By  Joseph  C.  Sindelar, 
author  of  The  Nixie  Bunny  Books. 
Cloth,  128  pages.  Price  50  cents. 
Beckley-Cardy   Company,    Chicago. 

"Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  quaint 
old  town,  there  lived  a  queer,  little 
old  man.  His  name  was  Thrift — - 
Father  Thrift  people  called  him." 
Thus  begins  this  interesting  and 
valuable  story  for  children.  This 
queer  little  old  man  always  thought 
well  for  everybody,  and  the  people 
profited  by  following  his  teaching. 
In  fact,  the  whole  town  grew  pros- 
perous, very  prosperous,  by  heeding 
Father  Thrift's  advice.  But  when 
these  people  became  very,  very  pros 
perous,  they  felt  that  the  queer  old 
man  was  only  in  their  way.  So  he 
left  them,  to  live  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  forest,  with  only  the  animals 
and  the  birds  for  his  companions. 
The   delightful   scenes   in  the    wood, 


the  lessons  of  thrift  and  courtesy  and 
good  will  which  enter  into  them,  and 
Father  Thrift's  wise  advice  given  in 
his  peculiarly  quaint  and  charming 
way  make  a  story  full  of  beauty  and 
interest.  The  book  is  made  attrac- 
tive with  numerous  illustrations  in 
black  and  color.  A  timely  book  for 
children.  Useful  as  a  supplementary 
reader  in  the  second  and  third 
grades  or  as  a  gift. 


The  VVliite  Indian  Hoy,  the  story 
of  Uncle  Nick  Among  the  Shoshones, 
by  E.  N.  Wilson,  revised  and 
edited  by  Professor  Howard  R. 
Driggs,  with  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs and  other  drawings  by  F. 
N.       Wilson.  Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

New    York:    World    Book    Company. 
Cloth  xiv  +  216   pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

There  are  still  some  homes  in  this 
country  where  the  children  can  hear 
from  the  lips  of  the  older  men  and 
women  accounts  of  personal  experi- 
ences in  pioneering;  but  the  number 
of  these  men  and  women  is  constant- 
ly growing  smaller  and  soon  there 
will  be  no  one  left  who  can  give  us 
a  firsthand  report  of  the  great  wave 
of  migration  that  swerved  over 
the  plains,  beginning  about  1850. 
To  collect  such  records  and  set 
them  down  in  permanent  form  is  a 
thing  worth  doing.  Professor  How- 
ard R.  Driggs,  of  the  University  of 
Utah,  had  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Utah,  known  as 
"Uncle  Nick"  Wilson.  Uncle  Nick 
was  induced  by  Professor  Driggs  to 
set  down  the  recollections  of  his 
early  life  and  from  his  manuscript 
the  book  called  The  White  Indian 
Boy  has  been  made;  the  material 
was  changed  very  little,  chiefly 
through  omission  of  details  that 
would  make  it  overlong,  and  repre- 
sents faithfully  the  plain  matter-of- 
fact  way  in  which  Uncle  Nick  viewed 
his  adventurous  early  life. 

Uncle  Nick  was  no  more  than 
twelve  years  old  when  he  was  lured 
away  from  home  by  a  band  of  Sho- 
shones with  whom  he  lived  for  two 
years.  His  account  of  his  life  with 
the  Indians  is  an  authentic  record 
of  Indian  life  in  a  period  when  the 
tribes  were  still  roaming  free  over 
the  great  plains,  and  as  this  period 
is  now  a  closed  book,  such  a  record 
has  true  historical  value, 
has  true  historical  value.  After  his 
return  to  his  own  people,  Uncle  Nick 
became  a  pony  express  rider. 

Besides  making  a  fine  supplemen- 
tary reader  for  the  intermediate 
grades,  The  White  Indian  Boy  is  a 
useful  book  for  Boy  Scout  and 
Camp  Fire  Girl  organizations.  It 
would  make  a  very  pleasing  Christ- 
mas gift  or  a  present  for  a  birth- 
day. 


HOME    STUDY ^Igh    School,    CoUege, 

Business  and  Profes- 
sional Degree  Courses.  Eighth  Year.  Catalog 
Free.  Te.nchers  Professional  College,  "Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
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State    School    News 


SCHOOL  NEWS  BRIEFS. 

Wadetboro  will  soou  vote  on  a 
bond  issue  of  ?10u,000  for  school 
buildings.  It  is  believed  "  that  the 
issue  will  be  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority as  the  need  of  new  and  ade- 
quate buildings  is  said  to  be  impera- 
tive. 


For  enlarging  the  playground  of 
the  Raleigh  high  school,  the  school 
committee  has  bought  a  part  of  the 
Busbee  property  which  adjoins  the 
school  site  on  the  south.  This  is  a 
part  of  the  site  on  which  stood  the 
house  in  which  Judge  Gaston  com- 
posed "The  Old  North  State." 


Trinity  College,  Durham,  Nov.  30. 
— Friday  night  in  Craven  Memorial 
Hall  before  a  large  audience  William 
Gwynn  Head,  represeiitative  of  the 
Rockingham  high  school,  won  the 
gold  met.al  in  tlie  eighth  annual  in- 
ter-scholastic declamation  contest, 
conducted  by  the  9019,  local,  patri- 
otic and  scholarship  society  of  Trin- 
ity College,  by  a  unanimous  decision 
of  the  judges.  Howard  M.  Hicks,  a 
contestant  from  High  Point  high 
school,  won  honorable  mention  in 
second  place.  There  were  twelve 
cotnestants. 


President  Meserve  Resigns. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
effective  service  as  president  of  Shaw 
University  in  Raleigh,  Dr.  Charles 
Francis  Meserve  has  tendered  his 
resignation  of  that  office,  to  become 
effective  December  1.  He  has  been 
elected  president  emeritus,  and  the 
name  of  the  administration  building, 
as  a  continuing  memorial  of  his  wise 
and  faithful  management,  has  been 
changed  to  Meserve  Hall.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  he  will  continue  to 
make  his  home  in  Raleigh. 


Large  Gifts  to  Davidson  College. 

Charlotte,  Dec.  3. — Resulting  from 
the   presentation   of   the   million   dol- 
lar campaign  for  Presbyterian  schools 
in  the  Synod  of  North     Carolina     at 
"Davidson    Day"    at      Davidson    Col- 
lege today,  announcement  was  made 
tha  the  sons  and  daughters  of  J.  W. 
Cannon,  of  Concord,  had  contributed 
$50,000  to  endow  a  chair  of  English 
Bible  at  Davidson   College,   in  honor 
of  their  father,  it  to  bear  his  name. 
This   is   the   largest   single   contribu- 
tion   to    this   college   since   the   War- 
between-theStates.      R.   M.   Miller,  of 
Charlotte,    pledged     himself     to     be 
one  of  ten  or  twenty  men  to  contri- 
bute $50,000   to  endow     an     alumn: 
chair,   and   James  W.   Pharr,   al.:o  of 
Charlotte,    pledged      $5,000  '   to   this 
fund.     Distinct   enthusiasm     marked 
every  feature  of  the  program  of  the 
day. 


-Narrow  Escape  of  Supt.  C.  C.  Wright. 

While  out  visiting  his  schools  one 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  October, 
Supt.  C.  C.  Wright,  of  Wilkes,  was 
"caught  without  his  chains"  in  a  sud- 
den rain  showgr.  In  rounding  a 
sharp  curve,  his  car  slipped  out  of 
control,  turned  turtle  over  an  em- 
bankment, and  pinned  Mr.  Wright 
beneath  it,  where  he  remained  for 
an  hour  or  two  before  being  rescued. 
This  accident  caused  him  to  miss  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years,  and  has  made  it  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  attend  to  his  usual 
duties.  He  was  out  of  bed  long 
enough  to  attend  one  or  two  meet- 
ings of  his  teachers,  the  November 
'meeting,  the  last  for  the  year,  being 
a  record-breaker  in  attendance,  as 
were  the  September  and  October 
meetings. 


The  Xew  President   of  Shaw   Uni- 
versitj'. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  I^eishman  Pea- 
cock, the  president-elect  of  Shaw 
University,  will  assume  the  duties  of 
his  new  office  the  first  of  January. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity and  Xewton  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  received  in  1912  the  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  degree  from  Harvard, 
where  he  specialized  in  philosophy. 
Dr.  Peacock,  with  his  wife  and  three 
children,  come  to  Raleigh  from  West- 
erly, Rhode  Island,  where  he  has 
been  acting  pastor  of  several  church- 
es. He  is  widely  known  in  Rhode 
Island  because  of  his  interest  in  Sun- 
day-school and  temperance  work,  and 
also  as  pastor  for  five  years  of  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church. 


X.  C.  CTiiJdien  in  the  Garden  Army. 

■■North     Carolina     children     In     the 
United     States     school     garden     army 
number    between    10,000    and    12,000," 
said  Prof.  Frank  M.  Harper,  Regional 
Director   of   the   Garden   Army.     "Ra- 
leigh,  Charlotte,   Greensboro,   Concord, 
Salisbury,    Goklsboro,    Kinston,    Wash- 
ington,  Elizabeth   City,   Rocky   Mount, 
and     Asheville     have     organized     the 
school  children  for  garden  work  under 
teacher-directors.         Charlotte      leads, 
with   eight   garden   teachers   and   over 
one  thousand  children  engaged  in  gar- 
den   work. .    Goklsboro    has    two    paid 
teachers,   with   an   enrollment   of  over 
700    children.      Washington,    Elizabeth 
City,  Rocky  Mount,  and  Salisbury  have 
each    one    paid    teacher-director,    with 
an   average  of  350   children.     Raleigh 
has  six  volunteer  garden  teachers,  with 
an    enrollment    of   900    children.      The 
number  in  South  Carolina  is  9.000,  the 
following  cities  of  South  Carolina  hav- 
ing    teacher-directors     of    gardening: 
Columbia,  Chester,  Sumter,  Rock  Hill, 
Winthrop   Normal,    and    a    number   of 
mill  villages  of  the  State.     In  Sumter 


a  fourth  grade  is  cultivating  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  in  Irish  potatoes,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  which  are  to  be 
applied  to  supporting  a  French  orphan. 
In  other  cities  of  the  two  Carolinas 
the  children  are  cultivating  community 
gardens,  having  this  same  object  in 
view. 

The  army  has  enrolled  three  million 
children  in  the  United  States.  Last 
year  the  army  raised  $16,000,000  worth 
of  food.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  produce  $60,000,000  worth.  The 
garden  work  is  being  made  an  organic 
part  of  the  public-school  system  in  all 
the  larger  towns  and  cities.  The  chil- 
dren's gardens  are  graded,  and  the 
work  is  considered  as  vital  as  any 
studies  in  the  curriculum.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  the  children  are  en- 
.gaging  in  this  work  is  proof  that  the 
Government  is  building  wisely,  and 
that  Commissioner  Claston,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  idea,  had  the  vision  to  see 
just  ^^■hat  this  would  mean  in  training 
the  children  of  the  nation  in  thrift, 
patriotism  and  good  citizenship. 

■■Food  experts  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  most  of  foodstuffs  will  be  shipped 
from  the  United  States  this  season  to 
feed  the  hungry  peoples  of  Europe. 
Labor  is  receiving  prices  higher  than 
ever  known,  and  the  cost  of  production 
is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Hence,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  urging  that  every  family 
that  has  a  backyard  shall  cultivate  a 
garden  for  the  welfare  of  the  family 
and  for  the  nation." 


>L1GAZINE   PRICES   RISING 

ORDER   NOW. 


A  number  of  attractive  magazine 
clubs  advanced  in  price  after  No- 
vember 10,  and  several  magazines 
have  already  announced  an  advance 
in  subscription  rates,  to  take  effect 
the  first  of  January.  By  all  means, 
make  up  your  lists  at  once  and  let 
the  publisher  of  North  CaroUna 
Education  quote  you  club  prices.  Do 
not  wait. 

-A.   few  offers  now     ready     are  as 
follows:     North    Caiolina    EducaUou 
($1.00)       and      Normal      Instructor 
($1.50)    both   for  $2.35;    North  Car- 
olina Education    ($1.00)    and    Prog- 
ressive  Teacher      ($1.50)    both      for 
$2.25;      North     Carolina     Education 
($1.00)      and        McCall's     Magazine 
($1.00)    both      for  $1.75;      McCall's 
-Magazine     ($1.00)     and    Normal    In- 
structor   $1.50)       both      for      $2.25; 
American     Magazine      ($2.00)      and 
Womans'   Home    Companion    ($2.00) 
both   to   one   address   for  $3.00;    De- 
lineator   ($2.00   after  December   15) 
and    Everybody's    ($2.00     after     De- 
cember 15)   both  to  one  address  now 
for   $2.50;    after   December    15    both 
to   one  address   for  $3.00.      Send   us 
a  list  of  the  magazines  you  wish  for 
yourself  or  your  friends  or  for  your 
school   reading    room    and    get    our 
price  for  the  total  number. 
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Industrial   Training  in   the  Raleigh 
Schools. 

For  several  years  the  girls  have 
had  cooking  iu  the  Raleigh  high 
school,  but  no  sewing,  while  the 
boys  have  had  no  kind  of  handwork 
at  all.  Now  a  second  teacher  o£ 
home  economics  has  been  added,  so 
that  a  complete  four-year  co\irse 
can  now  be  taken  by  the  girls  in 
scientific  homemaking.  There  will 
be  two  parallel  courses,  one  requir- 
ing recitations  every  day  with  dou- 
ble periods  or  a  total  of  ten  per 
week;  and  the  other  requiring  only 
three  recitations  weekly  with  a  to- 
tal of  five  periods.  The  former  is 
intended  for  those  girls  who  wish  l,o 
specialize  In  home  economics;  the 
latter  is  better  available  for  girls 
who  are  pursuing  the  general  course 
but  desire  to  have  some  training  in 
homemaking.  Freehand  drawing, 
design  and  decorations  will  accom- 
pany these  courses  as  soon  as  a 
teacher  is  secured. 

Corresponding  to  the  girls'  work 
is  the  course  in  industrial  arts  for 
tne  boys.  For  this  year,  the  in- 
struction must  be  confined  to  ele- 
mentary woodworking  and  cabinet 
work,  with  a  special  class  in  me- 
chanical drawing;  and  printing  has 
been  selected  as  the  first  actual 
trade  to  be  taught.  A  complete 
equipment  for  a  small  print  shop  is 
now  on  the  way.  As  fast  as  the 
boys  are  prepared  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  community  warrant  it, 
other  trades  will  be  taught.  The 
second  story  of  the  new  brick  build- 
ing now  being  erected  on  Salisbury 
Street  has  been  leased  by  the  school 
committee  for  the  industrial  classes. 


Solving  the  Boarding  Pi-oblem  at 
Trinity  College. 

The  Students'  Co-operative  Dining 
Association  of  Trinity  College  re- 
sumes its  activities  with  the  opening 
of  college  this  fall  for  the  purpos? 
of  providing  good  wholesome  food 
for  students  at  practically  actual 
cost.  Mr.  Luther  M.  Atkinson,  of 
Snow  Hill,  Md.,  has  been  secured  as 
manager  and  will  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  work.  As  mess  sergeant, 
first  class,  he  had  entire  charge  for 
a  year  of  the  great  mess  hall  at  Fort 


McHenry,  Baltimore.  He  furnished 
on  an  average  3,000  meals  a  day  for 
hospital  patients,  for  officers,  and 
for  detached  troops.  He  comes  to 
his  new  position  with  a  fine  record 
of  success  and  with  excellent  recom- 
mendations. 

The  mess  hall  will  be  run  on  the 
co-operative  basis  and  board  will  be 
furnished  at  actual  cost. 

The  boarding  hall  in  the  woman's 
building  will  be  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Etta  Wyche,  of  Waynesville,  N.  C, 
and  board  there  will  also  be  furnish- 
ed at  cost. 


More  Accessible  Location  Sought  for 
Chowan  College. 

The  daily  papers  have  published 
recently  the  announcement  that 
Chowan  College,  property  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina  Baptists,  may  be  re- 
moved from  Murfreesboro  to  some 
more  accessible  site  within  the  next 
twelve   months. 

This  matter  was  seriously  consid- 
ered by  the  trustees  of  the  institu- 
tion at  their  meeting  last  week.  Sen- 
timent among  the  trustees  seemeo 
favorable  toward  the  proposition, 
but  the  board  of  trustees  would  not, 
of  course,  move  the  college  from  its 
historic  site  without  putting  the 
question  before  the  Baptists  of  the 
eastern  part  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Trustees,  therefore,  decided  that 
they  would  put  the  matter  before 
the  West  Chowan  Baptist  Associa- 
tion at  the  session  in  October,  and 
the  East  Chowan  Baptist  Associa- 
tion will  be  invited  to  send  delegates 
to  that  meeting. 

Meantime  the  board  of  trustees 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
ceive offers  from  communities  desir- 
ing to  offer  a  site  to  this  Baptist 
college.  Towns  already  mentioned 
are  Elizabeth  City,  Edenton  and 
Ahoskie.  It  was  reported  at  the 
meeting  of  the  board  that  Ahoskie 
would  offer  the  institution  a  site  and 
additional  cash  sufficient  to  total 
fifty  thousand   dollars. 

If  preparing  for  an  examination, 
you  need  a  History  and  Atlas  of  the 
World  War.  We  offer  both  combined 
for  50c.  Send  for  catalog.  Teachers 
Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE 

Announces  the  opening  of  the  regular  winter  quarter,  Jauuary  2, 
1920,  and  the  sis  weeks'  courses  in  all  departments  of  the  college, 
especially  for  students  preparing  for  Home  Demonstration  work, 
County  Demonstration  work,  and  Smith-Hughes  agricutural 
teaching. 

"Write  for  special  catalog  today.  Winter  quarter,  first  term,  January 
2  to  February  11, 1920 ;  second  term,  February  12  to  March  20,  1920. 


TKACHEKS  WANTED 
$100   TO   )i>150   MONTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  January 
U.  S.  Government  examinations. 
I!i20  Census  requires  thousands 
clerks  within  a  tew  months.  Thou- 
sands of  permanent,  life  positions  are 
to  be  filled  at  from  $1100  to  $1800; 
have  short  hours  and  annual  vaca- 
tions, with  full  pay.  Those  interest- 
ed should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  N225,  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all 
examination  dates  and  places  and 
large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many  sam- 
ple examination  questions,  which  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carclina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


TltmWcftds 

Evory  teocher  should  bo  upto  dale  and  know 
+hc  new  >voi-ds^„nd  how  io  pronounce  ihcm. 


GREAT  WAR 


^ 
-,^ 


AUTOMOBILE 


AIRCRAFT 

fourth  arm  empennage  convertible 

camouflage  backswept  crank  case 

calibrate  Albalros  landaulel- 

Wighltj  squadron  cqclecar 

Tfe  ^uprome  A  ufhorify, 

WEBSTER'S 
NEW  mTE^PIAnONAL 

DICTIONARY 

contains  answers  to  questions  about 
these  new  words  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  words. 

Where   else   is   this   information   to  be  found? 
Ask  lor  the  A'/erriam  Webster. 
400,000  Vocabulary  Terms. 
3O.O0O  Geographic^!  Subjects. 
12,003  Biographical  Entries. 
6,000  Illustrations   and 
2,700  Pages. 
Write  for  Free  Booklets  to 
TL-acliers:' '  What  Fun  to  Play 
Merriam-Dictionary  Games." 
"Uniocks  the  Door," 
"Don-Day  Plub." 
G.  &C.  MERRIAM    CO. 
Springfield,  Mass.,   U.  S.  A 
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Wake   Alumni   Raise  $3,300   for   the 
Gruhain  Momoiial. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Hawkins,  oldest  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
as  honor  guest  of  the  Wake  County 
Alumni,  in  their  annual  dinner,  Oc- 
tober 14,  told  of  the  visit  to  the  Uni- 
versity- in  1847  of  President  James 
K.  Polk,  accompanied  by  John  Y. 
Mason,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
Lieutenant  Maury,  afterwards  Com- 
modore Maury,  of  geological  fame. 
Dr.  Hawkins,  then  two  years  out  of 
college,  accompanied  his  father,  Col. 
John  D.  Hawkins,  President  Polk's 
host. 

Judge  J.  C.  Biggs  presided  at  the 
dinner.  After  the  presentation  of 
the  subject,  of  the  Graham  memorial, 
for  which  ?150,000  is  wanted  by 
friends  of  the  University,  subscrip- 
tions to  the  amount  of  $2,600  were 
taken  among  the  hundred  alumni 
present.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
$700  or  more  already  subscribed  in 
Wake  County.  Between  four  and 
five  thousand  dollars  is  expected 
from  the  Wake   County  alumni. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Cheshire,  Jr., 
as  president,  Mr.  A.  J.  Barwick  as 
vice-president,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  London 
EB  secretary-treasurer. 


School  Bonds  and  Roud  Bonds  in 
Forsyth. 

Since  the  anouncement  that  a 
proposal  to  issue  $885,000  in  school 
bonds  would  be  shortly  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  Winston-Salem,  a 
number  of  progressive  citizens  have 
decided  it  is  time  for  Forsyth  to 
take  a  forward  step  in  the  building 
of  good  roads  in  every  section  of 
the  county.  With  this  action  in 
view,  the  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  county  commissioners  hav- 
ing been  petitioned  to  call  an  elec- 
tion on  the  question,  it  is  believed 
that  a  bond  issue  from  three  to  five 
million  dollars  would  be  carried. 
The  commissioners  have  the  matter 
before  them  and  the  only  question 
lo  be  determined  is  just  what 
amount  the  people  will  be  asked  to 
vote  for.  There  is  much  interest 
in  the  coming  election  on  school 
bonds,  and  sentiment  seems  to  be 
strongly   in   favor  of  them. 


Durham  Plans  a  Bond  Issue  of 
$650,000  for  Schools. 

Plans  for  calling  a  $650,000  school 
bond  election  in  Durham,  to  raise 
money  for  the  erection  of  two  new 
school  buildings  and  the  building  of 
additions  to  one  or  more  existing 
schools,  were  submitted  to  the  city 
aldermen  October  14  by  members  of 
the  school  board. 

The  plans  call  for  a  new  high- 
school  building  with  capacity  to  care 
for  1,200  pupils.  The  Brodie  Duke 
home  place,  on  Duke  Street,  has  been 
selected  by  the  board  as  a  proposed 
Bite.  It  can  be  purchased  for  $68,000. 


r^r  PREP/IRE  FOR  A  LARGER  SALARY 


In  times  of  Peace  prepare  for  a  better  job  at  a  larger  salary.  Modern  business 
demands  trained  men  and  women  experts.  The  better  tlie  training  the  larger 
your  salary  will  be.  Today  our  graduates  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  modern 
'  business.  Enroll  with  this  well- 
equipped  business  college,  and  help 
make  your  future  success  secure.  Handsome 
logue  mailed  on  request.     "Vou  can  enter  any  time. 

Raleigh.  N.  C.  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


ly  time.  .  ^  • —  ^•^ — '  -^ 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

The  most  beautiful  booklet  ever  print- 
ed to  show  what  a  charming  set  of 
Readers  looks  like. 

•  And  it's  about  the  most  beautiful 
Readers  in  the  world— THE 

fhiU'cW/nvy  Just  send  your  name 
UlliUbWOnO.   on  a  postcard  to 


JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


Fraser  and  Squair's 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR 

is  the  most  widely  used  book  tipoii  the  subject.  It  is  universally 
commended,  both  in  small  schools  and  in  large  schools,  and  is 
used  with  equal  success  with  all  the  methods  of  modern  lan- 
guage teaching  now  in  favor. 

seiHlSTORIE  DE  FRANCE 

COURS  ELEMENTAIRE 

This  edition  makes  available  for  beginners  in  French  inter- 
esting and  instructive  matter  presented  in  simple  and  idiomatic 
language  by  the  renowned  French  historian,  Ernest  Lavisse. 
There  is  a  brief  resume  and  a  questionnaire  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter.  The  book  is  attractive,  typographically,  and  contains 
the  many  admirable  illustrations  with  which  the  French  edition 
is  embellished.  The  Vocabulary  has  been  carefully  compiled 
and  is  complete. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

Boston        New  York        Chicago        Atlanta        San  Francisco 
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FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  Science  of  Everyday  Life 


EDITH  LILLIAN  SMITH 


BY 
AND 


EDGAR  P.  VAN  BUSKIRK 


A  textbook  for  Juuior  High  School  grades.  The  project  metliod  of  teaching  is  emphasized 
tliroughout  the  book,  with  the  resulting  opportunity  for  meeting  individual  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  needs  of  pupils.  No  elaborate  equipment  is  needed  for  the  jireseutation  of  the  course.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.40. 


Government  and  Politics  in 
the  United  States 

Briefer  Edition.  By  W.  B.  GUITTEAU. 
The  text  meets  the  requirements  of  high  schools 
limiting  the  work  in  civics  to  less  than  a  year. 
Identical  with  the  larger  edition,  except  in  the 
omission  of  historical  and  other  supplemeuLary 
material.     $1.20. 


Practical  English  Compo- 
sition 

In  Four  Books.  By  E.  L.  MILLER. 
A  radical  departure  iu  methods  of  teaching 
English,  flexible,  direct,  and  informal.  The 
series  reflects  the  latest  and  best  ideas  of  the 
most  progressive  teachers.  It  emphasizes  the 
why  of  learning  to  write  and  speak  good  Eng- 
lish. Books  I,  II,  III,  each  40  cents.  Book  IV, 
48  cents. 


The  Riverside  Literature  Series 

This  series  offers  the  widest  range  of  standard  literature  of  any  series  for  school  use.  It  presents 
a  larger  amount  of  copyrighted  material  than  any  other  similar  series.  It  covei's  all  the  classics 
required  for  study  for  college  entrance  use,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  those  on  the  Compre- 
hensive List. 


Boston 

4  Park  Street 


HOUGHTON  MiFFLIN  COMPANY 

Represented  by  George  Duncan 


New  York 
Chicago 


RATIONAL  nPEWRITING  WINS  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP 

In  the  recent  International  Typewriting  Speed  Contest  held  iu  New  York  City,  the  World's 
Championship  was  won  by  Mr.  William  P.  Oswald,  who  was  trained  by  the  RATIONAL  method. 
In  one  hour's  writing  from  plain  copy,  Mr.  Oswald  wrote  a  gross  of  8,383  woi'ds  with  but  49  errors. 
His  net  speed  per  minute,  after  deducting  ten  words  for  each  error,  was  132  words.  Mr.  Oswald 
was  also  the  winner  of  the  Amateur  Championship  in  1915  and  of  the  Amateur  Championship  in 
1916. 

OTHER  RATIONAL  WINNERS 

More  expert  typewriter  operators  have  obtained  their  early  training  by  the  "Rational"  way 
than  by  anj-  other  method.  Otlier  cluxmpiouship  winners  who  were  trained  by  the  "Rational" 
method  were 

H.  0.  Blaisdell,  Championship  for  1910  and  1911. . 
Emil  A.  Trefzger,  Championship  for  1914. 
J.  L.  Hoyt,  Amateur  Championship  for  1910. 
Gus  L.  Trefzger,  Amateur  Championship  for  1911. 
Emil  Trefzger  also  won  the  English  Championship 
for  three  years  in  succession. 

THREE  EDITIONS 

Rational  TypewTiting,  Revised  Edition,  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle  and  Ida  McLenan  Culler,  eompreliensive 
course  designed  for  use  in  high  schools  and  private  business  schools  where  an  extensive  course  is  desired. 
Cloth  binding,  end  opening,  186  pages,  $1.00. 

Rational  Typewi'iting,  Medal  of  Honor  Edition.  A  short  and  intensive  course  adapted  for  use  in  highly 
specialized  business  schools.     Cloth  binding,  end  opening,  96  pages,  85c. 

Rational  TyiJowTituig,  Single  Keyboard  Edition.  This  is  the  edition  that  has  proved  so  popular  and 
effective  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  adapted  for  use  in  both  high  schools  and  private  business  schools. 
Cloth  binding,  end  opening,  104  pages,  $1.00. 


Start  your 


4  pages,  $1.00. 

students  right.    Train  them  in  the  RATIONAL  way 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


New  York 


Boston 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Liverpool 
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BRIGGS  AND  McKINNEY 

The  Only  High  School  Series  Modern  in  Spirit  and  Method 
A  First  Book  of  Composition 

"A  First  Book  of  Composition"  places  emphasis  on  qualities  of  good  writing,  rather  than  on 
forms  and  formal  rules.  The  book  is  primarily  an  exercise  book  with  an  abundance  and  variety  of 
suggestive  material  for  both  oral  and  written  work.  Rhetorical  theory  is  simplj^  and  brieflj'  stated. 
Practical  writing,  especially  letter  writing,  is  given  much  prominence. 

Teachers  are  enthusiastic 'in  their  endorsement  of  tliis  new  treatment  of  the  subject. 

A  Second  Book  of  Composition 

"A  Second  Book  of  Composition"'  continues  the  work  of  the  First  Book.  It  affords  constant 
practice  in  applying  the  basic  principles  of  composition.  It  aims  to  break  down  the  idea  that  com- 
position is  an  academic  and  isolated  subject,  by  correlating  it  with  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
and  other  activities  of  life.     It  conforms  to  the  new  idea  of  teaching  English. 

Teachers  familiar  with  the  First  Book  will  welcome  this  Second  Book. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Represented  byP.  E.  Seagle,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


evised  Editions  of 
Aldine  Reading 

TTHE  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  lias  been  made  in  the  light  of  the 
most  modern,  most  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagogy,  retaining  all 
the  best  features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new,  attractive,  scientific 
features  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  progressive 
teacher.    The  series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  four  years  under  the  following  titles:  ji  ... , 

PRIMER,  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  TWO,  Revised 
Edition  191 S;  BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  1918,  Pupil's  Edition;  BOOK  THREE,  Re- 
vised Edition  1918,  Teacher's  Edition;  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919,  Pupil's  Edi- 
tion ;  BOOK  FOUR,  Revised  Edition  1919,  Teacher's  Edition  ;  LEARNING  TO  READ-A 
MANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS,  Revised  Edition  1918. 

The  Revised  Manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  edition,  and  takes  up  in 
more  detail  the  lessons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  the  inexperienced.  While  the  Manual  stops  with  Book 
Two,  the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Four  contain  many  instructions,  hints  and  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books,  which 
themselves  contain  a  valuable  new  feature  in  the  questions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  under  the 
title.  Learning  to  Study  and  Think. 

IMEWSOM  &  COIVIPAIVY 

T3  FIFTH  AVENfUE        :        :        :        :        NTEW  YORK 
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STRONG  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS 


PLACE'S  BEGINNING  LATIN 

New,  unusual,  striking.  A  course  that  answers 
tlie  question,  "What  is  Latin  good  for,  anyway?" 
Emphasis  throughout  on  the  usefulness  of  Latin 
in  the  study  of  English.  Incidentally,  a  book  that 
is  rich  in  suggested  teaching  methods  and  devices. 

LEWIS  AND  HOSIC'S  PRACTICAL 
ENGLISH  FOB  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

A  triumph  of  common  sense.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Committee  on  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Secondary  School  English  in  textbook 
form. 

CLARK'S  INTRODUCTION   TO  SCIENCE 

A  readable,  interesting,  practical  introduction 
to  science  in  which  the  pupil  finds  all  his  illustra- 
tions of  scientific  phenomena  in  the  common  ex- 
periences of  his  daily  life. 


MILNE'S  ALGEBRAS 

The  most  teachable  books  on  this  subject,  the 
best  graded,  the  richest  in  number  and  choice  of 
exercises  and  problems,  and  the  most  widely  used. 

HUNTER'S  CIVIC  BIOLOGY 

An  elementary  and  most  interesting  course  in 
the  study  of  life  in  plants,  animals,  and  humans, 
with  emphasis  on  the  social  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  in  the  improvement  of  spe- 
cies and  environment. 

MOREY'S  ANCIENT  PEOPLES 

A  textbook  that  shows  clearly  the  relation  of 
the  past  to  the  present.  The  ancient  nations  de- 
veloped a  civilization  which  we  have  inherited. 
The  contribution  of  each  one  of  these  ancient 
nations  is  clearly  shown  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
of  vital  present-day  interest. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CTIICAGO  BOSTON 

Represented  by  W.  G.  PRIVETTE,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


ATLANTA 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE   DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
AVINDOAV    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POWDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


BliACKBOARDS 

SL.1XED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   CASES 
PORCH    SAVINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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School  Furniture  and  School  Supplies 

CAM  IVIAKE  IIVIIVIEDIAXE  SHIF"IVIEI^X 


Improved  Seml-Stocl  Desk — 
1919  Model 


The  leading  scliool 
desks  manufactured 

Awarded  Prize  at  Panama 
Exposition. 

The  quality  and  con- 
struction of  these  desks 
are  far  superior  to  any 
other  desks  manufactur- 
ed. Let  us  send  you  a 
special  circular  and  prices 
before  placing  your  order. 


«. 
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■^ 

JOmjif 

V 

American  Tubular 

Steel  Desk 

VIMGORLAXE  eLACKeOARD 


Best  Compofsition  Blackboard 
manufactured.  Used  in  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  South.  Is 
not  an  exiDeriment ;  has  been  used 
successfully  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Made  3,  31/.,  and  4  feet 
wide.  Any  length  up  to  12  feet. 
In  both  black  and  green.  Write 
for  sample  todaj^ 

Can  also  furnish  Hyloplate,  Slated  Cloth,  and  A-No.-l  Hand-shaved  Slate 
Blackboard. 

Get  our  samples  and  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 

Old  Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating  System 

Best  for  School  Use 


Auditorium  Chairs. 

Opera   Chairs. 

Portable  Chairs. 

Folding  Chairs. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science,  Laboratory  Furniture 
and  Drawing  Equipment. 

Recitation  Seats  and  Tablet  Arm 
Chairs. 

Bookcases — Sectional  and  School- 
room. 


Teachers'   Desks,   Tables   and 
Teachers'   Chairs. 

Floor  Oils  and  Disinfectants. 

Paper  Towels  and  Sanitary  Sup- 
plies. 

Educational   Supplies,   such   as 
Composition    Books,    Tablets, 
Lead  Pencils,  etc. 

Laboratory  Equipment  for  Gen- 
eral Science;  also  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 


Wire  Window  Guards  and  Steel 
Door  Mats. 

Dictionaries  and  Dictionary  Hold- 
ers. 

Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Kin- 
dergarten Supplies. 

Window  Shades,  all  kinds.  Write 
for  prices. 

Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery. 

Bells,  Clocks,  and  Thermometers. 


Every  Article  for  Schools  and  CoUeg-es.     Write  today  for  our  latest  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000  W.  Marshall  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


Box  200  Raleigh,  N.  C 
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Popular  and  Successful  Books  for  High  School  Work 

MERAS'  LE  PREMIER  LIVRE 

A  book  for  begiuuers  that  is  truly  eliarming:.  It  is  based  on  a  story  which  runs  continuously 
through  the  book,  and  provides  "the  material  as  well  as  the  inspiration  for  the  work  in  gram- 
mar and  conversation.     Xo  separate  reader  is  necessary. 

ESPINOSA  AND  ALLEN'S  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  GRAMMAR 

One  thiue  at  a  time  with  abundant  material  for  drill.  Every  lesson  is  subdivided  to  provide 
for  (1)  Study  of  Vocabulary :  (2)  Grammar:  (3)  Connected  Reading  in  Spanish;  (4)  Oral  Prac- 
tice; (5)  Translation  from  English  into  Spanish.  The  last  few  lessons  deal  exclusively  with  the 
forms  of  Spanish  business  and  correspondence. 

PLACE'S  BEGINNING  LATIN 

New.  unusual,  striking.  A  course  that  answers  the  question.  "What  is  Latin  good  for,  any- 
way?" Emphasis  throughout  on  the  usefulness  of  Latin  in  the  study  of  English.  Incident- 
ally, a  book  that  is  rich  in  suggested  teaching  methods  and  devices. 

MILNE'S  ALGEBRAS 

The  most  teachable  books  on  this  sttbject.  the  best  graded,  the  richest  in  number  and  choice  of 
exercises  and  problems,  and  the  most  widely  used. 

LEWIS  AND  HOSIC'S  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  triumph  of  common  sense  which  carries  out  all  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Reorsanizatiou  of  Secoudarv  School. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

XEW  YORK  CIXCIXXATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATI..\N'T.\ 

Represented  by  W.  G.  Pilvette,  Raleigh,  X.  C. 


' '  The  Book  that  Makes  Americans  " 

MY  COUNTRY 

By  Grace  A.  Turkington 
A  TEXT  BOOK  IX  CIVICS  AXD  PATRIOTISM  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 

Community  civics  is  here  made  the  foundation  for  building  a  sound  concep- 
tion of  national  rights  and  national  duties.  By  means  of  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  community  life  with  which  they  are  familiar,  the  pupils  are  brought  to  un- 
derstand the  significance  of  the  great  laws,  institutions,  and  ideals  which  go  to 
make  up  our  standard  of  national  life. 
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A  TEACHER'S  SALARY  SCHEDULE  FOR  NEXT  SCHOOL  YEAR 


The  State  Department  of  Education  has  already 
begun  the  work  on  a  teacher's  salary  schedule  for 
next  year.  In  order  to  make  this  new  schedule  as 
high  as  possible,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  all  school  officials  in  the  State.  The  first  step, 
of  course,  is  to  find  out  as  soon  as  possible  what  cer- 
tificates are  held,  and  how  many  teachers  are  holders 
of  each  class  of  certificate.  As  soon  as  all  the  teach- 
ers are  properly  certificated,  we  can  begin  considera- 
tion of  a  budget  for  next  year.  The  salary  should 
be  graded  according  to  the  class  of  certificate  held. 

Progressive  teachers  are  entitled  to  a  living  wage. 
We  can  never  have  a  live  profession  until  men  and 
women  can  maintain  themselves  on  a  plane  that  will 
give  them  the  same  advantage  financially  that  other 
men  and  women  of  other  professions  have.  If  the 
teaching  profession  is  not  protected,  the  more  pro- 
gressive men  and  women  will  find  opportunities  to 
enter  other  callings  and  leave  the  teaching  profes- 
sion only  partially  supplied  with  good  teachers,  and 
only  deficient  teachers  wiU  be  left. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  if  the  primary,  grammar 
grade,  and  high-school  teachers'  certificates  call  for 
the  same  academic  and  professional  qualifications, 
they  should  be  paid  the  same  salary.  But  there 
should  be  a  difference  made  in  those  that  have  the 
better  training  and  experience. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Springfield,  111.,  has 
wiped  out  the  difference  wliich,  up  to  this  time,  has 
been  universally  kept  up  between  the  salary  paid  the 
teachers  in  the  elementaiy  grades  and  teachers  in 
the  high  school.  The  new  maximum  for  teachers  in 
Illinois  is  now  $1,800.00,  and  this  may  be  attained  by 
a  teacher  in  the  first  grade,  or  in  the  kindergarten, 
or  in  the  grammar  grades,  as  well  as  by  a  teacher  in 
the  high  school. 

The  following  minimum  wage  scale  for  teachers  in 
Iowa  has  recently  been  fixed  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly for  that  State : 

1.  A  teacher  who  has  completed  a  four-year  col- 
lege course  and  received  a  degree  from  an  approved 
college,  and  who  is  the  holder  of  a  State  certificate 
or  a  State  diploma,  shall  receive  a  minimum  salary 
per  month  of  $100.00.  But  when  a  successful  teach- 
ing experience  of  two  years  in  the  public  schools 
shaU  have  been  established,  thereafter  the  teacher 
may  draw  a  minimum  salary  per  month  of  $120.00. 

2.  A  teacher  who  has  completed  a  two-year  course 
in  education  in  a  State  normal  school  or  other  school 
whose  diploma  is  recognized  as  an  equivalent  dip- 
loma by  the  State  Board  of  Educational  Examiners, 
and  who  shall  be  the  holder  of  a  State  certificate,  or 


who  shall  be  the  holder  of  a  State  certificate  issued 
upon  examination,  shall  receive  a  minimum  salary  of 
$80.00.  But  when  a  successful  teaching  experience 
of  two  years  in  the  public  schools  shall  have  been 
established,  thereafter  the  teacher  may  draw  the 
minimum  salary  per  month  of  $100.00. 

3.  Xormal  training  certificates :  Graduates  of  nor- 
mal training  courses  in  approved  normal  training 
high  schools  who  are  the  holders  of  normal  training 
certificates  shall  receive,  (1)  with  less  than  one  year 
of  successful  experience,  a  minimum  salary  per 
month  of  $65.00:  (2)  with  less  than  two  years  of  suc- 
cessful experience,  a  minimum  salary  per  month  of 
$75.00;  (3)  after  two  years  of  successful  experience, 
a  minimum  salary  per  month  of  $80.00. 

The  qualifications  referred  to  here  are  somewhat 
similar  to  the  qualifications  demanded  of  the  holders 
of  the  several  State  certificates. 

North  Carolina  teachers  should  receive  salaries 
equal  to  those  specified  in  the  Iowa  law.  We  must 
have  due  regard,  however,  for  the  class  of  certifi- 
cates, length  of  service,  and  successful  experience. 
School  officials  and  all  teachers  should  begin  now  to 
devote  some  thought  to  this  subject,  and  should 
agree  upon  some  salarj-  schedide  before  the  special 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  in  order  that  we 
may  present  a  united  plea  for  justice. 

The  whole  question  of  teacher  training  will  be 
answered  when  we  are  able  to  offer  the  inducements 
to  keep  strong  men  and  women  in  the  profession. 
Teachers  who  attend  approved  summer  schools  and 
receive  credit  for  good  work  should  draw  a  larger 
salary  than  those  who  do  not  attend  and  who  stand 
in  the  way  of  progress  for  others.  But  before  we 
can  outline  the  summer-school  work  for  the  several 
classes  of  teachers,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know 
how  all  the  teachers  stand  and  how  many  belong  to 
each  class. 


DON'T  MAKE  THE  TEACHEE  BUILD  IT. 

State  Superintendent  il.  L.  Brittain,  in  a  recent 
educational  address,  stressed  a  point  that  should  be 
considered  by  every  school  board  and  educational 
interest.  It  is,  that  aU  funds  levied  and  raised  for 
school  purposes  should  be  used  to  conduct  and  main- 
tain the  schools  and  pay  the  teachers.  All  money  for 
buildings  and  equipment  should  be  from  another 
fund  raised  by  issue  of  bonds.  Of  course,  the  taxes 
must  contribute  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  bonds.  But  the  idea  is  that  no 
board  should  make  the  teacher  build  and  equip  the 
schoolhouse.  We  have  frequently  heard  of  teachers' 
salaries  being  reduced  so  the  boards  would  have 
money  to  repair  or  build  a  schoolhouse.  This  is  both 
unjust  and  impolitic. — School  and  Home. 
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A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT 

Bv  Eclt;ar  \V.  Kniofht,  the  L'  uiver.sitv  of  North  Carolina. 


The  ofifiee  of  eomit\-  superintendent  needs  to  be 
given  a  new  meaning  and  a  new  life,  without  whieh 
tlie  superintendent  must  continue  to  be  the  clerk 
and  the  political  appendage  which  tradition  and  an 
archaic  system  have  made  of  him. 

Before  noting  some  of  the  needed  changes  in 
organization  and  operation  of  the  county  superin- 
tendency,  two  practical  suggestions  may  be  offered 
as  means  by  which  the  office  can  become  somewhat 
more  effective,  it  is  believed,  even  under  the  present 
system.  The  suggestions  are  offered  for  whatever 
merit  they  may  contain. 

Duties  and  Responsibilities  Too  Varied. 

The  routine  of  the  superintendency  needs  to  be 
systematized  and  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  this  office  are  so  many  and  so 
varied  as  to  confuse  plans  and  prevent  their  orderly 
execution  and  to  dissipate  energies.  If  taken  seri- 
ously, the  office  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
average  county  of  North  Carolina  demands  a  versa- 
tility of  ability,  a  wealth  of  tact  and  patience,  and  a 
resourcefulness  that  belong  to  leaders  only.  And 
unless  the  superintendent  possess  such  gifts  in 
abundance,  the  work,  which  at  best  is  exacting,  be- 
comes a  conglomerate  of  tedious  and  tasteless  tasks, 
without  definition  or  rneaning.  Confusion  and  in- 
eft'ectiveness  are  the  result.  From  7.5  to  85  per  cent 
of  his  time  is  given  to  clerical  and  administrative  or 
business  details,  often  lifeless  and  even  hideous,  but 
nevertheless  a  highly  important  part  of  the  work. 
Such  routine  deadens  and  often  destroj-s  that  initia- 
tive and  dims  that  vision  which  are  so  highly  impor- 
tant. Unless  it  can  be  systematized  and  reduced  to 
a  minimmu,  the  superintendent  becomes  hopelessly 
lost  in  the  details  of  a  big  job. 

It  can  be  reduced,  however,  and  is  reduced  when- 
ever proper  business  principles  and  methods  are  em- 
ployed, and  wherever  the  work  is  regarded  with  the 
same  or  similar  importance  that  attaches  to  success- 
ful business  organization.  The  superintendent  has 
not  alwaj's  learned  to  direct  the  school  business  with 
that  dispatch  and  promptness  which  give  success 
and  dignity  to  commercial  pursuits,  from  which,  un- 
fortunately, we  school  teachers  have  been  so  reluc- 
tant to  learn.  The  result  is  always  the  same — scat- 
tering of  eft'ort,  dissipation  of  energy,  uncertainty, 
and  often  a  weakening  of  public  confidence.  For 
nothing  destroj-s  public  confidence  so  thoroughly 
and  so  readily  as  haphazard  and  careless  or  unsys- 
tematic methods  of  doing  business,  whether  one  kind 
or  another.  And  nothing  so  inspires  the  confidence 
and  co-operation  and  good-will  of  the  public  as  the 
use  of  sound  business  i)riuciples.  The  low  business 
esteem  in  which  school  teachers  anil  administrators 
are  too  often  held  by  the  public,  especially  by  busi- 
ness men,  is  well-nigh  universal.  And  the  unfortu- 
nate thing  about  this  estimate  is  that  it  is  rarely  ever 
induced  b.v  imagination,  but  almost  always  bj'  an 
exhibition  of  poor  business  principles  and  metlunls 
with  which  the  public  is  growing  more  and  more  im- 
patient in  the  conduct  of  educational  work. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  illustration  in  point  ma,v  be 
taken  from  a  county  which  recently  changed  super- 
intendentii.  The  former  superintendent  was  unbusi- 
ness-like  in  many  methods,  and  the  results  were  an 
indefiniteness  of  purpose  and  a  lack  of  effectiveness 
for  the  school  work,  which  became  increasingly  ap- 


parent to  the  public.  In  time  the  public  had  become 
so  unhappy  about  him  that  his  place  was  taken  by 
another  man.  There  were  some  misgivings  about  the 
new  superintendent.  But  one  of  his  first  official  acts 
was  to  designate  specific  and  regular  office  hours, 
which  Were  rigidly  and  conscientiouslj-  observed. 
In  an  amazingly  short  time  there  was  evidence  that 
the  people  of  the  countj-  were  becoming  reassured. 
Faith  in  the  new  man'was  strengthened  by  this  one 
act  of  his  to  use  sj'stem  in  the  work,  for  which  pub- 
lie  symijathy  soon  increased. 

Business-like  Principles  Needed. 

Not  unlike  that  of  the  use  of  business-like  princi- 
ples nor  unrelated  to  it  is  the  need  for  keeping  the 
public  informed  thorouglih'  and  honestly  of  the 
school  work.  The  schools  are  i^ublic  property.  They 
are  established  and  administered,  if  administered 
properlj-,  for  the  public  good.  Ajid  the  public  is 
entitled  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  op- 
eration and  the  policies  which  control  their  direc- 
tion. Unfortunately,  the  schools  may  be  so  organized 
as  to  lend  themselves,  in  the  hands  of  weak  and 
unscrupulous  leaders,  to  selfish  personal  or  partisan 
exploitation,  but  such  perversions  are  rare  now,  it  is 
believed. 

The  public  can  be  kept  properly  informed,  with 
some  thoughtful  expenditure  of  time  and  eft'ort  by 
the  superintendent.  Correct  and  -wholesome  infor- 
mation can  be  made  available  to  the  public  through 
a  judicious  use  of  the  county  papers,  or  the  use  of 
mailing  lists  for  bulletins,  circulars,  letters,  etc.  The 
publicati(.n  of  a  county  school  newspaper  has  been 
found  very  useful,  and  in  some  counties  extension 
agencies  may  be  set  up  to  good  advantage  by  enlist- 
ing the  aid  of  public-spirited  men  and  women  in  the 
community.  It  is  better  to  take  time  to  inform  the 
public  in  these  or  other  safe  ways,  else  misinforma- 
tion will  work  disastroush-  at  the  time  a  well  in- 
formed public  is  needed  by  the  superintendent. 

In  these  two  practical  suggestions  may  be  found 
some  immediate  aids  to  effectiveness ;  but  if  the  max- 
imum effectiveness  of  the  county  superintendent  is 
to  be  reached  in  this  State,  certain  fundamental  re- 
organizations seem  to  be  necessary.  Among  them 
the  following  may  be  meiitioned : 

1.     A  Larger  Administrative  Unit. 

There  needs  to  be  a  larger  administrative  unit 
than  that  which  now  exists  in  actual  practice.  In 
theoi-y  the  county  is  the  unit  now  used,  but  the  form 
of  the  organization  and  administration  actualh-  in 
practice  is  too  often  the  local  district,  loosel.v  knit 
together  in  the  count.v  system.  Such  an  organiza- 
tion cannot  aff'ord,  but  on  the  other  hand  is  likely, 
to  prevent  effective  educational  work.  The  local 
boards  usually  carry  on  the  work,  if  they  carry  it  on 
at  all,  with  little  if  any  concern  or  interest  beyond 
tlieir  own  districts,  and  with  little  unity  of  purpose 
or  conception  of  broad  educational  undertakings. 
Tlie  results  are  usually  inefficient  teachers,  poor 
equipment,  little  if  any  supervision,  and  a  provincial 
attitude  of  mind.  Under  the  practice  of  organiza- 
tion by  localit,v,  which  can  never  be  made  entire,  but 
must  remain  one-sided  in  its  develo]iment,  a  uniform 
system  of  effective  educational  work  can  never  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  county.  And  under  such  a  prac- 
tice the  rural  child  can  never  enjoy  the  educational 
advantages  now  afforded  the  child  of  the  town. 
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Has  not  the  time  eome  for  Nortli  Cai-oliiia  to  pre- 
scribe the  county  as  the  unit  of  public  school  admin- 
istration, in  fact  as  well  as  in  name? 

2.     A  New  County  Board. 

There  appears  an  urji-ent  need  for  the  develoi)ment 
of  a  new  type  of  county  board  of  educalioiial  ccm- 
trol,  with  powers  and  duties  not  unlike  those  of  the 
city  school  board.  It  would  seem  that  such  a  board 
of  control  should  be  selected  from  the  citizens  at 
large,  for  reasonably  long  terms,  and  for  their  recog- 
nized ability  to  direct  the  important  work  of  the 
county  schools.  Witiiout  a  progressive  and  able 
county  board  of  educational  control,  the  best  direc- 
tion and  most  effective  sujiervision  and  development 
of  the  rural  school  can  never  be  had. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  State  to  prescribe  definite 
educational  and  business  qualifications  for  the  county 
board  of  education? 

3.  Better  Supervision. 

The  need  for  closer  and  more  active  supervision 
of  the  rural  school  work  is  obvious.  We  see  now  that 
one  large  secret  of  better  educational  facilities  in 
urban  communities  is  due  to  closer  and  more  expert 
supervision  of  the  urban  schools.  The  compactness 
of  their  organization  aids  co-ordination  and  direct- 
ness, and  lends  itself  to  the  more  wholesome  co- 
operation of  teachers,  school  officials,  and  the  public 
generally.  The  rural  teacher  suffers  from  lack  of 
frequent  personal  contact  with  other  teachers,  and 
is  thus  denied  the  stimulation  and  the  enthusiasm 
that  come  from  sympathetic  supervision  and  profes- 
sional assistance.  These  cannot  be  sccui'od  to  the 
rural  teacher,  however,  unless  provision  be  made  for 
supervisory  assistance  for  the  superintendent  whose 
professional  work  is  now  too  largely  left  to  mere 
incidental,  accidental,  and  haphazard  inspection. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  North  Carolina  to  make 
legal  and  adequate  provisions  for  such  assistance  in 
every  county,  and  to  require  the  county  board  to 
provide  a  special,  trained  supervisor,  in  addition  to 
the  county  superintendent,  for  every  seventy-live  or 
one  hundred  teachers  in  the  county  .' 

4.  County  as  the  Unit. 

The  superilitendent's  work  has  been  seriously 
handicapped  by  legislation  which  has  encouraged 
local  taxation  in  arbitrarily  formed  districts.  Too 
often  such  districts  are  very  small,  and  yield  dis- 
appointing financial  aid.  Often  they  are  deliberately 
and  artificially  formed  for  the  purjiose  of  gaining 
from  corporation  properties  and  jniblic  utilities 
which  manifestly  belong  to  all  the  people  rather  than 
to  any  one  community,  for  whose  benefit  the  local 
tax  is  obviously  levied.  Too  much  of  this  kind  of 
local  taxation  has  been  encouraged.  The  practice 
has  not  promoted  public  educational  progress  or  cre- 
ated that  wholesome  educational  sentiment  that  the 
State  has  needed ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  can  any 
longer  be  justified,  even  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
Certainly,  it  has  not  been  a  wise  or  broad  policy, 
but  has  encouraged  selfishness  and  provincialism. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  North  Carolina  to  pre- 
scribe the  county  as  the  smallest  legally  allowable 
unit  for  local  taxation  (so  as  to  embrace  every  child, 
not  by  separate  and  arbitrary  districts  or  cities, 
which  are  found  in  spots  only),  or  else  to  prescribe 
a  minimum  amount  of  wealtli  which  may  be  taxed 
specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  or  schools  of 
any  (  ommunity  ? 

5.     A  FuU-Time  County  Superintendent. 

The  county  superintendency  suffers  from  a  lack  of 


standardization  and  professionalization,  which  have 
developed  in  the  best  regulated  city  school  systems 
of  the  State.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  oidy  forty- 
three  full-time  county  superintendents  in  the  State, 
and  now  there  are  only  eighty-three  in  the  round 
hundred  counties.  Greater  effectiveness  could  be 
secured  by  legislation  requiring  a  full-time  officer 
for  the  county  si-hools.  The  office  frequently  suffers 
also  from  a  lack  of  adequate  clerical  assistance. 
Many  of  the  superintendents  have  no  clerical  assist- 
ance whatever,  and  others  are  further  handicapped 
by  lack  of  adequate  provision  for  traveling  in  the 
county. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  the  State  to  require  a 
full-time  executive  of  specific  educational,  profes- 
sional, and  business  qualifications  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  of  eacli  county?  Should  not  the 
State  set  a  minimum  salary  for  such  a  service? 
Should  not  the  county  board  be  required  by  law  to 
make  provision  for  adequate  office  assistance  to  such 
an  officer? 

6.     Expert  Accounting. 

The  superintendent's  frequent  need  for  expert 
financial  and  uniform  accounting  assistance  is  more 
and  more  in  evidence.  Such  assistance  resrularly 
furnished  this  officer  would  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  his  work  and  release  time  that  could  be  profitablj' 
employed  on  purely  professional  matters. 

Would  it  not  promote  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion if  a  imiform  accounting  division  could  b"  set  tip 
in  the  State  Department  of  Education,  with  suf- 
ficient organization  to  give  personal  and  expert  ad- 
vice to  the  superintendents  on  statistical  and  ac- 
counting details? 

The  needs  of  the  rural  schools  of  North  Carolina 
are' reorganization  and  redirection,  system,  and  lead- 
ership. The  superintendent  needs  authority  and 
assistance  to  enable  him  to  act  with  directness  and 
dispatch.  He  needs  to  bp  so  relieved  of  clerical  de- 
tails that  the  professional  part  of  tlip  work  will  not 
be  left  to  chance  inspection  merely.  He  needs  to  be, 
however,  an  officer  of  recos'uized  administratiA'c 
ability,  strong:  personalitv  and  character,  special 
professional  skill,  broad  vision,  and  apostolic  unself- 
ishness. Without  these  aualifi'"Ttions,  legislation 
and  reorganization  will  avail  but  littl'^.  For  "where 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."" 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  0PG4.NT7V.D  SAVINGS 
SOCIETIES  IN  ONE  HOUR. 

As  a  result  of  the  plan  orie-inatpd  by  W.  W. 
Thomas,  Superintendent  of  Ci+v  Schools  of  Sprijic- 
field.  Mo.,  it  required  but  one  hopr's  time  to  or.?an- 
ize  every  section  of  the  public  sciioo'  svstem  of  that 
city  into  Government  Savings  Societie';.  In  that 
period,  one  hundred  and  foTty-ei<3rht  societies  wpre 
organized,  with  a  total  membership  of  5.fi65  pupils, 
formally  pledged  to  save  at  least  S^l.-'SOO  monthly 
and  invest  it  in  War  Savings  Stamps. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  work  of  organization. 
Superintendent  Thomas  called  a  meetin":  of  the 
principals  of  the  schools  two  davs  before  the  schools 
were  oro'anized.  and  explained  the  plaii.  in  coniuuc- 
tion  with  L.  W.  Kins',  of  the  Savings  Orpnnization 
of  the  Eighth  Feder-il  Reserve  District.  The  pri'i- 
cipals  then  organized  the  teachers  of  their  schools, 
so  that  the  teacher  of  each  room  was  Prepared  to 
put  the  plan  into  operation  at  the  same  time. 

The  efficiencv  with  which  the  schools  were  organ- 
ized has  established  a  record  for  the  State,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  has  been  surpassed  elsewhere. 
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VITALIZING  THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Bj'  Roj^  H.  Thomas,  State  Superintendent  of  Agricultural  Education. 


Agriculture  is  required  by.  law  to  be  taught  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina.  As  yet,  very  little 
has  been  done  toward  organizing  the  course  in  agri- 
culture, such  as  the  selection  and  method  of  presen- 
tation of  subject-matter,  and  the  kind  and  source  of 
materials  useful  in  presenting  the  subject.  The 
usual  procedure  in  attempting  to  teach  agriculture 
in  the  rural  schools  is  about  like 
this:  The  teacher  takes  the  State 
adopted  text,  "Agriculture  for 
Beginners,"  by  Burkett,  Stevens, 
and  Hill,  assigns  so  many  pages 
for  each  lesson,  and  the  pupils 
come  to  class  and  recite  the  les- 
sons just  as  they  do  for  geogra- 
phy, English,  or  spelling.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  show  hoAV  the 
principles  given  in  the  book  i  elate 
to  the  home  life  of  the  pupils;  no 
effort  is  made  to  use  supplement- 
ary material,  sucli  as  farmers' 
bulletins,  State  bulletins,  or  illus- 
trative material,  such  as  pictures, 
charts,  specimens  of  seeds,  plants, 
animals,  etc.  In  fact,  nature's 
wonderful'  laboratory — the  home 
farm — is  not  utilized. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
suggest    bulletins   and    ilustrativc 
material  which  will  be  found  use- 
ful in  vitalizing  the   teaching   of 
agriculture   in   the   rural   schools, 
and  also   to   indicate   tlie   sources 
from  which  tliis  material  may  l)e 
obtained.     There  is  a  wealth  of  free  material  avail- 
able for  the  asking;  and  the  reason,  probably,  that 
more  use  has  not  been  made  of  such  material  is  be- 
cause teachers  do  not  knoAV  how  to  proceed  to  secure 
it.    All  the  material  indicated  below  is  free,  and  can 
be  had  without  expense  to  the  teacher  or  school. 
Bulletins. 

A.  Write  to  the  Agricultural  Editor,  Raleigh, 
asking  for  the  pamphlet  entitled  "List  of  Available 
North  Carolina  Publications."  Select  from  this  list 
the  bulletins  you  desire,  and  then  write  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Editor,  requesting  that  they  be  sent  to  your 
school. 

B.  "Write  to  the  Division  of  Pulilications,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 
D.  C,  asking  for  Farmers'  Bulletin,  Circular  No.  1!), 
"List  of  the  Publications  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Classified  for  the  I^se  of 
Teachers."  Application  for  bulletins  should  be 
made  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  or  your  Con- 
gressmen. Ask  to  have  the  Farmers'  Bulletins  and 
the  monthly  list  of  publications  sent  regularly  to 
your  school. 

C.  Illustrated  booklets  dealing  with  a  number  of 
phases  of  farming  have  been  issued  by  commercial 
firms.     Such  booklets  are  sent  out  by 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
The  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co.,  Richmond,  Ya. 

D.  Write  and  ask  to  have  your  school  placed  on 
the  mailing  list  of  the  following: 

News  Letter,  Universitv  of  Nortli  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill. 


Extension  Farm  News,  Raleigh. 

Health  Bulletin,  State  Board  of  Health,  Raleigh. 
Illustrative  Material. 

Pictures,  charts,  collection  of  grains,  weed  seed, 
diseased  specimens  of  plants,  and  troublesome  in- 
sects, should  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  the  i-ural  schools. 


This  exhibit  at  a  Community  Fair  indicates  that  this  rural  school  is  mak' 
ing  good  use  of  illustrative  material.  Note  the  charts,  mounted  specimens 
of  plants,  mounted  insects,  seed  in  bottles  and  sacks,  etc. 

Pictures. 

Good  pictures  of  animals  and  illustrated  literature 
may  be  had  from  the  folloAviug  sources: 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  W.  H.  Caldwell, 
Petersburg,  N.  H. 

American  Jersev  Cattle  Club,  R.  M.  Gow,  32-1  W. 
23d  St.,  New  York. 

Holstein-Preisan  Association  of  America,  F.  L. 
Houghton,  Battleboro,  Vermont. 

American  Berkshire  Association,  F.  S.  Springs, 
Springfield,  111. 

American  Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, R.  J.  Evans,  Cliicago,  111. 

American  Poland-China  Record  Association, W. AY. 
McFadden,  Chicago,  111. 

(Simply  write  the  above  concerns,  asking  them  to 
send  pictures  and  otlier  illustrated  material.) 

Charts  on  Agricultural  Subjects. 

Imperial  Chemical  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Insect  Charts. 

Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company,  Louisville, 
Ky.    Insect  Charts. 

Washburn-Crosby,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Flour  Mill 
and  Wheat  Kernel. 

Wilson  &  Company,  Chicago.     Cuts  of  Beef. 

Campbell-Udell  Chemical  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago.    Sheep  Chart. 

Educational  Exhibits. 

Russell  Milling  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Ex- 
hibit of  grades  of  fiour  and  by-products. 
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Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago.  Cereal  exhibit ; 
also  chart  showin";  food  values. 

Washburn-Crosby  C!ompany,  Minneapolis,  Jliiin. 
Cereals  and  flour  exhibit.  , 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills,  Minneapolis,  ]Minn.  Cereals 
and  flour  exhibit. 

Plants,  Seeds,  Insects. 

Have  the  pupils  liring  grain  and  liead  sam]iles  of 
wheat,  oats,  r_ye,  rape,  vetch,  soybeans,  alfa'fa,  clo- 
ver, cotton  ,cowpeas,  etc.  The  pupils  may  be  asked 
to  bring  old  bottles  from  home,  and  the  grain  can  be 
placed  in  them,  labeled  and  kept  for  permanent  use 
at  the  school. 

An  ear  sample  of  good  corn  grown  in  the  locality 
should  be  on  display. 

Samples  of  tobacco  and  cotton. 

Specimens  of  diseased  plants  sliould  be  brought  in 
for  use.  Farmers'  Bulletin  586,  "Collection  and 
Preservation  of  Plant  Materials  for  Use  in  the  Study 
of  Agriculture,"  tells  how  to  mount  and  preserve 
these  specimens.  Samples  of  commercial  fertilizer 
may  be  collected  by  having  the  pupils  bring  to  the 
school  in  small  bottles  samples  of  the  fertilizer  used 
on  their  home  farm. 

Insects. — Farmers'  Bulletin  606,  "Collection  and 
Preservation  of  Incets  and  Other  Material  for  Use  in 
Teaching  Agriculture,"  explains  how  insects  can  be 
mounted.  Have  the  pupils  bring  in  specimens  of 
troublesome  insects. 

Posters. 

Tlie  following  large  illustrated  posters  may  be 
secured  bv  writing  the  Agricultural  Editor,  Raleigli : 

Poster  Bulletin  No.  5— "More  Food  This  Year  is 
Patriotism. ' ' 


Poster  Bulletin  No.  8  — "Grow  More  Oats  for 
Hay." 

Poster  Bulletin  No.  9  — "November  is  Thrift 
Month." 

Poster  Bulletin  No.  10— "North  Carolina  Needs 
More  Pork." 

Poster  Bulletin  No.  12 — "Sprav  Your  Irish  Pota- 
toes." 

Poster  Bulletin  No.  14— "The  Agricultural  Com- 
munity Fair." 

Poster  Bulletin  No.  15— "Grow  More  Hogs." 

Poster  Bulletin  No.  16— "Sell  Milk." 

Agricultural  Booklet. 

Teachers  will  find  that  the  preparation  of  an  agri- 
cultural booklet  by  each  pupil  will  make  the  work 
more  interesting.  Suggestions  on  making  the  book- 
let will  be  found  in  The  Xm-th  Carolina  Corn  Bulle- 
tin, which  may  be  had  by  writing  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh. 

Appearance  of  Class-Rooms. 

Why  shouldn't  the  class-rooms  of  the  schools  lo- 
cated- in  the  country,  where  the  primary  interest  of 
the  people  is  farming,  be  in  harmony  with  its  set- 
ting? These  pictures,  charts,  specimens  of  plants, 
etc.,  could  be  arranged  very  attractively  on  the  walls 
of  the  class-room. 

This  material  will  soon  be  mutilated  or  lost  if  pro- 
vision is  not  made  for  taking  care  of  it.  A  simple, 
inexpensive  case  for  the  bulletins  can  be  made  by 
the  boys,  having  them  bring  tlie  lumber,  nails  and 
tools  from  home.  Material  that  cannot  be  conven- 
iently kept  in  the  class-room  may  be  stored  in  a  part 
of  the  class-room. 


A  MORE  EFFECTIVE  COURSE  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS 

By  Edna  F.  Coith,  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Home  Economics. 
[Selected  froro  an  address  before  the  Teachers'  Assembly.] 


Some  superintendents  or  principals  have  had  sew- 
ing and  cooking  taught  in  their  schools  for  several 
years.  They  pat  themselves  on  the  back  and  say, 
with  pride,  "Aren't  we  progressive?"  but  to  me, 
privately,  they  may  confide  that  the  work  isn't  very 
satisfactory.  The  teacher  puts  all  her  time  on 
salads,  on  cakes,  on  many  kinds  of  candy,  on  fancy 
bags  and  embroidery.  But  wait ;  let  us  get  the  full 
details.  Cooking  and  sewing  are  taught  once  or 
twice  a  week  in  the  school.  The  girls  take  all  the 
subjects  they  would  ordinarily  take,  and  then  take  a 
little  cooking  and  sewing  in  addition.  In  short,  in 
such  a  school  the  cooking  and  sewing  are  the  frills 
on  the  educational  garment.  Naturally,  when  the 
superintendent  so  looks  on  the  work,  his  teacher  fol- 
lows in  his  lead.  She,  too,  emphasizes  frills  and  fur- 
belows. And  do  you  wonder?  The  principal  in  turn 
probably  takes  his  cue  from  the  community.  What 
you  want  your  school  to  be,  it  will  be. 

Meaning  of  a  Real  Home  Economics  Course. 

Our  Home  Economicst  course  is  much  more  than 
cooking  and  sewing.  But  as  the  daily  meal  is  the 
center  of  the  home,  as  it  is  the  means  of  holding  the 
family  to  three  gatherings  daily,  as  it  is  probably 
the  basis  of  our  family  life  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  animals,  so  in  our  course  we  give  a  study  of 
food  and  its  preparation  a  prominent  place.  The 
storage  of  food  for  winter,  the  composition  of  pat- 
ented foods,  how  to  market,  what  to  pay,  some  means 


of  adulteration  and  results  of  these,  all  form  a  part 
of  our  studj^  In  clothing,  we  take  up  textiles,  how, 
what,  and  when  to  bu3%  how  to  alter  ready-made 
clothes  and  make  over  old  clothes ;  how  to  select  and 
trim  hats,  how  to  renovate  old  ones,  how  to  cover 
frames  are  included ;  how  to  feed,  to  clothe  and  to 
care  for  the  little  brothers  and  sisters  are  empha- 
sized. Where  to  find  more  material  about  baby 
care ;  how  the  girl  may  be  helpful  at  home  in  case  of 
sickness,  and  Mdiere  slie  may  look  for  more  informa- 
tion than  can  be  taken  up  in  class,  should  it  be 
needed;  how  the  same  can  be  arranged  and  equipped  . 
to  make  the  work  easier  and  more  pleasant ;  how  to 
work  can  be  planned  to  leave  time  for  recreation 
and  uplift ;  how  to  budget  the  family  finances  to 
secure  a  gbod  balance  in  expenditures;  what  the  re- 
lation of  members  of  the  family  is  to  one  another 
and  to  the  community ;  how  to  use  one  "s  leisure  time 
well — all  these  are  a  part  of  our  larger  home-making 
education.  And  to  put  our  work  on  the  same  basis 
as  is  any  other  high-school  subject,  we  ask  that  it  be 
given  daily.  Further,  that  it  be  given  the  same 
length  of  time  as  is  given  any  other  laboratory  sub- 
ject, namely,  a  double  period  or  ninety  minutes. 
Would  you  consider  learning  shorthand  and  type- 
writing in  one  lesson  a  week?  Which  is  more  com- 
plex, the  business  course  learned  in  a  business  school 
or  the  entire  field  of  home-making?  In  order  that 
the  work  may  be  practical,  that  it  may  center  about 
doing,  we  have  recitation  and  laboratory  together  in 
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each  lesson.  We  do  not  want  the  giii  to  study  yeast 
in  detail  one  day  and  not  connect  it  definitely  -with 
bread-making. 

In  order  to  be  a  first-class  home-maker  in  the 
future,  our  girls  must  develop  to  some  extent  their 
seientifie  mind.  They  must  have  interests  in  them- 
selves and  the  physical  world  around  them.  The 
everlasting  "Why?"  must  be  instilled  into  their 
beings.  For  this  reason,  we  ask  that  girls  taking 
the  home  economics  also  take  scieu;-c. 

Our  simple  forefathers  were  too  busy  1o  ovci- 
ornament  their  homes  or  their  person,  and  tlie  result 
was  much  more  artistic  than,  unfortunatelj-,  we  often 
find  now.  With  the  advancement  of  civilization  have 
grown  many  ornamentations  which  are  perfectly  im- 
possible. Leisure  to  some  means  an  opportunity  to 
make  monstrosities.  To  counteract  these  tendencies, 
Ave  ask  that  home-makers  be  taught  some  art,  and 
that  they  be  shown  how  the  principles  of  art  may  be 
applied  to  their  dress  and  to  their  homes. 

The  course  in  Vocational  Home  Economics,  which 
■\ve  then  propose  for  high  schools,  is  a  two-year 
course,  given  preferably  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  It  includes  ninety  minutes  daily  study  to 
home  problems,  forty-five  minutes  daily  to  science, 
and  forty-five  minutes  twice  a  week  to  applied  art. 
We  expect  that,  in  addition  to  this,  a  girl  will  take 
two  other  subjects. 

EfiFect  of  This  Course  on  College  Entrance. 

Those  of  the  girls  who  intend  to  go  on  to  college 
will  be  interested  in  the  standing  tliej'  will  receive 
after  taking  this  course.  The  N'orth  Carolina  Col- 
lege for  Women,  at  Greensboro,  will  give  them  full 
credit  for  two  years  work  in  Home  Economics  and 
in  Science,  two  units  for  each,  if  they  enter  the  B.  S. 
course.     In  entering  the  B.  A.  course,  one  unit  only 


in  Home  Economies  is  allowed.  There  is  such  a  wide 
divergence  in  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
women's  colleges  of  the  State  that  it  is  practically 
necessary  to  pick  one's  college  and  take  a  high- 
school  course  to  suit  its  requirements.  This,  of 
course,  course,  need  not  be  so.  If  you  mothers  will 
write  college  authorities  again  aiid  again  concerning 
this,  I  feel  free  to  say  almost  any  college  will  revise 
its  admission  units  before  your  daughter  is  ready  to 
enter.  State  High  School  Examiner  X.  W.  Walker 
predicts  that  by  the  time  our  vocational  students  of 
today  are  readj'  for  college,  all  first-class  colleges 
will  admit  them.  President  Wright,  of  the  East 
Carolina  State  Training  School,  saj's  he  wishes 
high-school  authorities  would  ignore  college  entrance 
requirements  and  give  the  pupils  what  they  (the 
pupils)  need. 

In  Clinton,  X.  C,  the  Women's  Club  has  stood 
solidly  for  introducing  Vocational  Home  Economics 
into  the  high  school.  The  president  of  the  club  told 
me,  "I  haven't  any  daughters — mine  are  all  boys — 
but  I  may  some  day  have  some  daughters-in-law." 
Aiul  this  far-sighted  woman  is  one  of  the  moving 
spirits  of  the  enterprise.  Five  hundred  dollars  have 
been  raised  bj-  them,  through  subscription  mainly, 
for  the  purpose  of  equipping  a  Home  Economics  de- 
partment and  starting  the  work  there. 

Rocky  Mount  has  an  advantage  peculiarly  Its  own. 
.You  have  in  your  city  and  in  your  club  tli.'  only 
woman  on  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
the  woman  who  was  selected  on  account  of  her 
especial  fitness  and  broad-mindedness  to  represent 
women's  activities  in  the  State.  I  am  told,  the  club 
has  other  women  of  initiative  and  vision.  May  I 
not  predict  that  this  city  will  become  a  leader  in  the 
training  for  home-making  in  this  State? 


WHY  THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES  SHOULD  HAVE  A  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

By  Alma  Warner,  Fifth  Grade  Teacher.  Troy  High  School. 

The  test  of  one's  education  and  intellectual  ability  is  his  command  of  his  mother  tongue.  We  do  not  aim  to 
make  orators,  but  should  hope  to  lead  the  children  to  a  desire  to  become  good  speakers  and  writers  of  their 
thoughts. — Mildred   B.   Williams,   Western   State  Normal    School,  in  .AIoderator-Topics. 


Xo  one  questions  the  importance  of  the  Literary 
Society  in  the  high  school,  but  many  have  failed  to 
see  the  need  of  it  in  the  grammar  grades.  If  it  de- 
•  serves  a  place  in  the  high  school,  why  does  it  not  fill 
a  need  in  the  grades?  I  should  like  to  give  just  four 
reasons  why  we  should  have  the  Junior  Literary 
Society. 

It  Trains  in  Self-Expression. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Literary  Society  is  necessary 
in  the  grades  because  it  trains  the  child  in  self- 
expression,  one  of  the  biggest  things  that, the  school 
can  give  the  pupil.  The  society  is  the  very  best 
means  possible  for  fitting  the  child  to  stand  before 
an  audience  and  communicate  thought  and  feeling. 
The  boy  or  girl  will  need  to  have  had  just  sucli 
training  when  he  or  she  goes  out  of  the  school-room 
into  the  world.  This  training  for  useful  citizenship 
is  priceless.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  listen  to  a 
speaker  who  was  ill  at  ease?  Have  you  ever  heai'd 
a  person,  when  called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  a  subject  that  he  knows  a  great  deal  about,  refuse 
.simply  because  he  has  never  been  trained  to  address 
an  audience?  If  he  had  received  this  training,  his 
usefulness  as  a  citizen  would  have  been  increased 
several  fold. 


An  Aid  to  Good  Class-Work. 

Furthermore,  the  Junior  Literary  Society  is  an 
incentive  to  good  class  work.  If  a  pupil  knows  that 
the  best  composition  (written  or  oral),  the  best  bit 
of  dramatization,  the  best  concert  memory  work,  or 
an  especially  good  history  report,  is  to  be  repeated 
on  Friday  afternoon,  possibly  with  parents  present, 
he  will  do  his  best. 

Contributes  to  Happiness. 
Moreover,  it  adds  to  the  pupil's  happiness  in  the 
school-room  and  contributes  to  his  social  happiness 
in  the  days  to  come.  If,  as  some  one  has  said,  and 
we  all  concede,  the  goal  of  education,  as  the  goal  of 
life,  is  happiness,  and  each  phase  of  education  is  im- 
portant in  that  degree  that  it  contributes  to  vital 
efHeiency,  then  the  place  of  the  Junior  Literary 
Society  is  large.  Why  should  the  child  not  have  the 
thing  that  lie  needs  and  the  thing  that  lie  likes? 
What  child  does  the  be.st  work  in  the  school-room? 
It  is  he  to  whom  school  is  attractive  and  school  work 
is  a  pleasure.  Tlu^  interest  of  the  children  in  societj- 
work  is  never-failing,  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
success  of  tile  enterprise  is  bravely  and  happily 
borne  by  them  when  officers  are  elected  and  commit- 
tees chosen  from  among  themselves.     However,  the 
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teacher  mi;st  be  the  unseen  ruling  force.  If  she  fails 
to  oil  the  wheels  of  the  machinery,  friction  may  re- 
sult. Discord  may  supplant  harmony.  At  a  meeting 
one  afternoon  the  teacher  was  very  iiliuch  amused  by 
the  action  of  the  president,  an  energetic  little  ten- 
year-old  girl.  It  was  one  of  the  first  meetings  that 
had  been  held,  and  the  experience  was  new  to  the 
children.  The  teacher  had  been  assisting  the  treas- 
urer in  making  his  reports,  but  had  failed  to  speak 
to  him  about  it  this  time.  When  he  was  called  upon 
to  give  his  report,  there  was  none  prepared ;  so  he 
kept  silent.  The  impatient  little  president  waited 
for  a  time,  and  when  the  silence  became  unbearable 
she  bounced  up  and  blustered  out,  "I  nominate  that 
George  Winters  be  put  out  of  this  society." 

The  Only  Opportunity  Some  Children  Have. 

And,  finally,  we  need  a  Junior  Literary  Society 
because  a  great  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  never  go 


beyond  the  grammar  grades,  never  receive  the  train- 
ing that  the  high  school  gives.  We  know  that  this 
condition  was  true ;  those  skeleton  facts  that  the 
questionnaires  showed  us  brought  the  shameful 
knowledge  before  our  eyes.  A  visit  to  the  schools 
proves  that  conditions  have  not  changed  a  great 
deal  since  the  boys  went  from  the  school-room  to 
military  service.  We  go  into  our  primary  depart- 
ment and  find  it  full ;  we  see  the  intermediate  grades 
also  crowded;  the  high  school  is  small.  The' compul- 
sory law  helps  to  keep  the  children  in  the  grammar 
grades,  but  the  high  school  must  take  care  of  itself. 
If  the  training  of  the  society  is  needed,  it  behooves 
the  grammar  grades  to  supply  it. 

Because  it  is  an  aid  to  self-expression,  it  is  an 
incentive  to  good  school  work,  it  adds  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  pupil,  and  a  great  many  pupils  go  no  fur- 
ther than  the  grammar  grades,  we  need  the  Literary 
Society  in  the  intermediate  grades. 


THE  MARVELOUS  STORY  OF  A  POOR  BOY'S  BENEFACTIONS 


The  New  York  Times  of  Christmas  morning,  1919, 
carried  the  story  of  John  D.  Rockefeller's  recent 
gift  of  $100,000,000  to  the  causes  of  education  and 
science — the  largest  single  philanthropic  gift  record- 
ed in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Half  of  the  sum  goes  to  the  G-eneral  Education 
Board,  itself,  a  Rockefeller  creation,  to  be  disbursed, 
both  principal  and  interest,  in  co-operating  with 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  increasing  the  sala- 
ries of  their  teaching  staffs.  Plans  for  disbursing 
the  fund  are  to  be  decided  upon  at  the  board's  meet- 
ing in  February. 

The  other  $50,000,000  goes  to  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  chartered  "to  promote  the  well-being 
of  mankind  throughout  the  world."  Of  this  sum, 
$5,000,000,  in  deference  to  a  special  request  of  the 
donor,  is  to  be  expended  for  the  development  and 
improvement  of  the  leading  medical  schools  of  Can- 
ada, which  are  to  be  required  to  raise  additional 
sums  from  other  sources.  The  balance  will  permit 
an  extension  of  public  health  and  medical  education 
campaign  throughout  the  world. 

While  no.  authoritative  recapitulation  of  Mr.  Rock- 
efeller's total  benefactions  was  obtainable  in  connec- 
tion with  the  formal  announcement  of  the  latest 
gifts,  it  was  estimated  by  men  closely  familiar 
with  all  his  donations  to  social,  religious,  Avelfare. 
and  educational  institutions  that  he  now  has  dis- 
posed of  a  total  of  very  nearly  $500,000,000.  This  is 
in  striking  contrast  to  Rockefeller's  first  gifts  of  a 
penny  or  two  to  Sunday-schools  as  a  sixteen-year-old 
boy,  about  which  he  told  in  a  lecture  fifteen  j^ears 
ago. 

Rockefeller's  Nearest  Competitors  in  Giving. 

The  nearest  approach  in  munificence  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's gifts  of  $100,000,000  in  a  single  day  is  the 
amount  left  for  the  public  good  by  Henry  C.  Frick, 
who  disposed  in  his  will  of  a  sum  for  the  general 
welfare  at  first  estimated  at  $117,300,000.  Subse- 
quently, it  developed  that  the  testator  had  directed 
that  the  entire  Federal  and  State  income  tax  to 
which  his  estate  was  subject  be  deducted,  which  tax, 
it  is  estimated,  would  reduce  Mr.  Frick 's  gifts  in  his 
will  to  $82,000,000,  or  $18,000,000  below  Rockefel- 
ler's philanthropic  disbursement  of  a  day. 

The  only  man  who  in  his  life  has  come  anywhere 
near  to  John  D.  Rockefeller  in  sum  total  of  benefac- 
tions was  Andrew  Carnegie,  Avho,  with  the  avowed 


ambition  of  dying  a  poor  man,  gave  away  something 
in  excess' of  $350,000,000  and  died  "poor"  to  the 
extent  of  $30,000,000. 
Have  Benefactions  Depleted  the  Great  Fortune? 

So  far  as  is  known,  the  present  donor  never  has 
expressed  an  intention  of  dying  poor.  There  was 
much  speculation  as  to  the  extent  to  which  his  capi- 
tal had  been  depleted  by  his  philanthropies.  In  this 
connection,  men  of  finance  pointed  out  that  he  was 
supposed,  largely,  it  is  true,  as  a  matter  of  guess- 
work, to  be  worth  $1,000,000,000  as  long  as  ten  years 
ago.  If  he  Ava's,  they  said,  he  well  might  have  given 
away  $500,000,000  in  ten  years  without  greatly  re- 
ducing his  principal,  except  in  so  far  as  unexpended 
income  of  any  one  year  would  have  become  part  of 
the  principal  of  the  next. 

It  is  obvious  that  he  did  not  expend  his  entire 
income  during  any  year  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
that  he  has  paid  tremendous  income  taxes,  especially 
during  the  war  years.  On  the  other  hand,  his  bene- 
factions run  back  much  more  than  ten  years,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  men  more  or  less 
familiar  with  big  fortunes  that  he  is  at  any  rate  no 
IDOorer  than  he  was  a  decade  ago. 

In  transmitting  his  gift  to  the  Foundation,  the 
giver  specifically  authorizes  the  trustees  to  utilize 
both  principal  and  income  for  any  of  the  corporate 
purposes  of  the  institution.  While  he  imposed  no 
restriction  upon  their  discretion,  his  letter  expressed 
special  interest  "in  the  work  being  done  throughout 
the  world  in  combating  disease  through  the  improve- 
ment of  medical  education,  public  health  administra- 
tion, and  scientific  research." 

How  Rockefeller  Saved. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  John  D.  Rockefeller  ad- 
dressed the  Young  Men's  Bible  Class  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Church,  in  which  for  a  long  time  he  has 
taken  great  interest.  At  that  time  he  told  of  the 
first  ledger  he  ever  kept  —  a  small,  worn,  paper- 
backed memorandum  book,  in  Avhich  he  set  down 
Avith  great  care  his  earnings,  his  saA'ings  and  his  first 
"philanthropies" — gifts  of  a  cent  or  tAvo  here  and 
there,  Avhich  are  in  striking  contrast  to  the  $100,- 
000,000  of  AAiiich  he  has  just  disposed. 

In  a  report  of  the  lecture,  just  got  out  by  the  Bible 
Class,  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  qiioted  as  folloAvs: 

"It  is  not  an  address  at  all  that  I  have  to  giA'c  you. 
I  supposed  at  first  that  I  Avas  to  meet  here  a  company 
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of  medical  students  and  young  men,  and  I  had  pre- 
pared a  little  address  for  them.  Then,  when  I  eame 
in  here  and  saw  so  many  gentlemen  of  mature  expe- 
rience, I  said  to  myself,  'What  sort  of  students  are 
they?'  Let  me  say  that  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  be  here  tonight.  Although  I  cannot 
make  you  a  speech,  I  have  brought  with  me  to  show 
.you  young  men  a  little  book — a  book,  I  think,  which 
may  interest  you.  It  is  the  first  ledger  I  kept.  I 
was  trained  in  business  affairs,  and  T  was  taught  how 
to  keep  a  ledger. 

Value  of  Keeping  a  Ledger. 

"The  practice  of  keeping  a  little  personal  ledger 
by  young  men  just  starting  in  business  and  earning 
money  and  requiring  to  learn  its  value  is,  I  think,  a 
good  one.  In  the  first  struggle  to  get  a  footing — 
and  if  you  feel  as  I  did  I  am  sorry  for  you,  although 
1  would  not  be  without  the  memory  of  that  strug- 
gle— I  kept  my  accounts  in  this  liook,  and  also  some 
memoranda  of  little  incidents  that  seemed  to  me 
imjiortant.  In  after  years  I  found  that  book  and 
brouglit  it  to  New  York.  It  is  more  than  forty-two 
years  since  1  wrote  what  it  contains.  I  call  it 
Ledger  A,  and  now  1  place  the  greatest  value  \ipon 
it.  I  have  thought  it  would  be  a  little  help  to  some 
of  you  young  men  if  1  read  one  or  two  extracts  from 
this  ledger." 

Here  the  speaker  paused  to  unwrap  and  disjilay 
the  book,  then  continued : 

"When  I  found  this  book  recently  1  thouglit  it 
had  no  cover,  because  I  saw  that  it  had  writing  ujion 
its  back.  But  I  had  utilized  the  cover  to  write  upcni. 
In  those  days  I  was  economical,  even  with  paper. 
When  I  read  it  through,  it  brought  to  mj-  mind  re- 
membrances of  the  care  with  which  I  used  to  record 
my  little  items  of  receiptf?  and  disbursements — mat- 
ters, I  think,  which  many  of  you  you.ng  men  are 
rather  careless  about. 

His  Views  on  Money. 

"I  believe  it  is  a  religious  duty  to  get  all  the 
money  you  can,  fairly  and  honestly ;  to  keep  all  you 
can.  and  to  give  away  all  you  can.  I  think  that  is  a 
problem  that  you  are  all  familiar  with.  I  have  told 
you  before  what  pleasure  this  little  book  gives  me. 
I  dare  not  let  you  read  it  through,  because  my  chil- 
dren, who  have  read  it,  say  that  I  did  not  spell  tooth- 
brush correctly.  But,  then,  you  know,  we  have  made 
great  progress  in  our  spelling,  and  I  suppose  some 
changes  have  taken  place  since  those  days. 

"I  have  not  seen  this  book  for  twenty-five  years. 
It  does  not  look  like  a  modern  ledger,  does  it?  But 
you  could  not  get  that  book  from  me  for  all  the 
modern  ledgers  in  New  York,  nor  for  all  that  they 
would  bring.  It  almost  brings  tears  to  my  eyes  when 
1  read  over  this  little  book,  and  it  fills  me  with  a 
sense  of  gratitude  that  I  cannot  express.  It  shows 
largely  what  I  received  and  what  I  paid  out  during 
ray  first  years  of  business.  It  shows  that  from  Sep- 
tember 26,  1855,  until  January  1,  1856,  I  received 
$50.  Out  of  that  I  paid  my  washerwoman  and  the 
lady  I  boarded  with,  and  I  saved  a  little  money  to 
put  away.    I  am  not  ashanu'd  to  read  it  over  to  you. 

Gave  a  Cent  to  Sunday-School. 

"Among  other  things,  I  find  that  I  gave  a  cent  to 
the  Sunday-school  every  Sunday.  That  is  not  a  very 
lareg  sum,  is  it?  But  that  was  all  the  money  1  had 
to  give  for  that  particular  object.  I  was  also  giving 
to  several  other  religions  objects  and  what  I  could 


afford  to  give  regularly,  as  I  was' taught  to  do,  and 
it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  all  my  life  to  do  so. 

"I  had  a  large  increase  in  my  revenue  the  next 
year.  It  went  up  to  .$25  a  month.  I  began  to  be  a 
capitalist,  and  had  I  regarded  myself  then  the  same 
way  as  we  regard  capitalists  now,  I  ought  to  have 
felt  like  a  criminal,  because  I  had  so  much  money. 
But  we  had  no  trusts  or  monopolies  then.  I  paid  my 
own  bills,  and  always  had  a  little  something  to  give 
sway,  and  the  happiness  of  saving  some.  In  fact,  I 
am  not  so  independent  now  as  I  was  then.  It  is  true, 
1  could  not  secure  the  most  fashionable  cut  of  cloth- 
ing. 1  remember,  I  bought  mine  then  of  a  cheap 
clothier.  He  sold  me  clothing  cheap — clothing  such 
as  I  could  pay  for,  and  it  was  a  great  deal  better 
than  buying  clothing  that  I  could  not  pay  for.  I  did 
not  make  any  obligations  I  could  not  meet.  I  lived 
within  my  means,  and  my  advice  to  you  young  men 
is  to  do  just  the  same. 

"Dr.  Faunee  has  just  told  you  that  all  young  men 
Avho  come  to  this  church  are  welcome  ancl  are  never 
asked  to  whom  they  belong  or  where  they  come 
from.  But  there  is  just  one  question  I  would  like  to 
ask.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  you  come 
from  the  city,  and  how  many  came  from  the  coun- 
try." [Mr.  Rockefeller  asked,  as  a  personal  favor, 
if  all  those  present  in  the  room  who  came  from  the 
country  Avould  raise  their  right  hands.  Fully  three- 
quarters  of  the  number  did  so.]  "Now,  what  a 
story  tliat  tells ! 

Pities  City-Born  Men. 

"To  my  mind  there  is  something  unfortunate  in 
being  born  in  the  citj'.  You  have  not  had  the  strug- 
gles in  the  city  that  we  have  had  who  were  reared  in 
the  country.  Don't  you  notice  how  the  men  from 
the  country  keep  crowding  yoii  out  here — you  Avho 
have  wealthy  fathers?  These  young  men  from  the 
country  are  turning  things  around  and  are  taking 
your  city.  We  men  from  the  country  are  williug  to 
do  more  work.  We  were  prepared  by  our  experience 
to  do  hard  work. 

"I  remember  a  little  time  ago  I  was  in  the  country, 
ancl  I  saw  a  carpenter  placing  mineral  avooI  unde\' 
the  roof  of  a  city  servant's  bedroom,  so  that  the  man 
should  not  feel  the  heat  of  summer  or  hear  the  pat- 
ter of  the  raindrops  on  the  roof.  I  could  not  at  the 
time  help  recalling  the  experience  of  my  boyhood 
when  I  slept  under  a  roof.  I  could  see  the  shingles, 
and  I  remember  I  could  peep  through  the  cracks  in 
them.  It  was  pretty  hot  in  the  summer  up  there,  too, 
I  can  tell  you.  But  I  think  I  was  better  for  all  that 
sort  of  experience,  for  having  been  reared  in  the 
country  in  that  sturdy,  practical  way,  and  my  heart 
is  sometimes  full  of  sadness  as  I  contemplate  the  con- 
dition of  a  number  of  young  fellows  in  this  city 
whom  I  happen  to  know  well. 

"They  are  in  the  embarrassing  jiosition  that  tlieir 
fathers  have  great  sums  of  money,  and  those  boys 
have  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  compete  with  you 
who  come  from  the  country  and  who  want  to  do 
something  in  the  world.  You  are  in  training  now  to 
shortly  take  the  places  of  those  young  men.  I  sup- 
pose you  cannot  realize  how  many  eyes  are  upon 
you  and  how  great  is  the  increaseing  interest  that  is 
taken  in  yon.  You  may  not  think  that  when  you  are 
lonely  and  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  footing.  But  it  is 
true  that  in  a  place  like  this,  true  interest  is  taken  in 
you.  When  T  left  the  school-house  I  came  into  a 
place  similar  to  this,  where  I  associated  with  people 
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whom  it  Avas  good  to  know.     Nothing  better  could 
have  happened  to  me. 

The  Poorest  Man  in  the  'VJ/'orld. 

"I  spoke  just  now  of  the  struggle  for  .sueeess. 
What  is  success  ?  Is  it  mouey?  Some  of  you  have 
all  the  money  you  need  to  provide  for  your  wants. 
Who  is  the  poorest  man  in  the  world?  I  tell  you, 
the  poorest  man  I  know  of  is  the  man  who  has  noth- 
ing but  money  —  nothing  else  in  the  world  upon 
which  to  devote  his  ambition  and  thought.  That  is- 
the  sort  of  man  1  consider  to  be  the  poorest  in  the 
world.    Money  is  good  if  you  know  how  to  use  it. 

"Now,  let  me  leave  this  little  word  of  counsel  for 
you.  Keep  a  little  ledger,  as  I  did.  Write  down  in 
it  what  you  receive,  and  do  not  be  ashamed  to  write 
down  what  you  pay  away.  See  that  ^ou  pay  it 
away  in  such  a  manner  that  your  father  or  mother 
may  look  over  your  book  and  see  just  what  you  did 
with  your  monej'.  It  will  help  you  to  save  money, 
and  tliat  you  ought  to  do.  When  I  spoke  of  the  poor 
man  with  money,  I  spoke  against  the  poverty  of  that 
man  who  has  no  affection  for  anything  else  or 
thought  for  anything  else  but  mouey.  That  kind  of 
man  does  not  help  his  own  character,  nor  does  he 
build  up  the  character  of  another. 

Items  From  His  Ledger. 

"Before  I  leave  you,  I  will  read  a  few  items  from 
my  ledger.  I  find,  in  looking  over  it,  that  I  was 
saving  money  all  this  time,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  I  had  saved  a  thousand  dollars.  Now,  as 
to  some  of  my  expenses.  I  see  that  from  November 
24,  1855,  to  April,  1856,  I  paid  for  clothing  $9.09. 
I  see,  also,  here  another  item  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  is  extravagant,  because  I  remember  I  used  to 
wear  mittens.  The  item  is  a  pair  of  fur  gloves,  for 
which  I  paid  $2.50. 

"In  the  same  period  I  find  I  gave  away  $5.58.  In 
one  month  I  gave  to  foreign  missions  10  cents ;  to 
the  Mite  Society  50  cents,  and  there  is  also  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Five  Points  Mission.  I  was  not  living 
then  in  New  York,  but  I  suppose  I  felt  that  it  was  in 
need  of  help,  so  I  sent  up  12  cents  to  the  mission. 
Then  to  the  venerable  teacher  of  my  class  I  gave  35 
cents  to  make  him  a  present.  To  the  poor  people  of 
the  church  I  ga^'e  10  cents  at  this  time,  and  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  following  I  gave  10  cents  more, 
and  a  further  10  cents  to  the  foreign  mission. 

"Those  contributions,  small  as  they  were,  broiight 
me  into  direct  contact  with  philanthropic  work  and 
Avith  the  beneficial  work  and  aims  of  religious  insti- 
tutions, and  I  have  been  helped  thereby  greatly  all 
my  life.  It  is  a  mistake  for  a  man  who  wishes  for 
happiness  and  to  help  others  to  think  that  he  will 
wait  until  he  has  made  a  fortune  before  giving  away 
money  to  deserving  objects." 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  CENSUS  OF  1920. 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER'S  GIFTS  TO  DATE. 

His  son's  estimate  up  to  1915 .$250,000,000 

Subsequent  gifts: 

To  the  General  Education  Board 70,000,000 

To  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 82,000,000 

To  the  Rockefeller  Institute 10,000,000 

Religious  and  other  benefactions,  some 

unannounced   (estimated)   88,000,000 

Total $500,000,000 


Everybody  Should  Help  the  Census  Taker  to  Do  His 
Big-  Job  'WeU. 

The  Fourteenth  Decennial  Census,  to  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  called  the  attention  of  the  Nation 
in  his  recent  proclamation,  is  to  be  the  biggest,  best 
and  most  complete  census  of  the  United  States  ever 
taken,  if  the  plans  of  the  Census  Bureau  do  not  go 
awry. 

Director  of  the  Census  Sam  L.  Rogers,  himself  a 
North  Carolinian,  has  announced  that  everything  is 
in  readiness  to  begin  the  canvassing  campaign  that 
during  the  month  of  January,  1920,  will  cover  every 
mansion,  every  cottage  and  every  hut  in  the  coun- 
try. An  army  of  more  than  87,000  enumerators, 
under  the  direction  of  372  census  supervisors,  will  be 
engaged  in  making  the  count.  Every  person  in  the 
land  will  be  enumerated,  and  the  names,  ages,  birth- 
place, and  occupations  of  all  of  Uncle  Sam's  nieces 
and  nephews  will  be  set  down  and  forwarded  to 
Washington. 

Many  other  questions,  concerning  home  tenure, 
citizenship,  marital  status,  literacj',  sex,  color  and 
race,  are  contained  in  the  population  schedule  which 
the  enumerators  will  fill  out  from  the  answers  given 
them. 

Farmers,  also,  will  be  asked  the  questions  con- 
tained in  the  agriculture  schedule  relating  to  their 
farms.  These  questions  cover  farm  tenure,  farm 
products,  values  of  farm  lands,  buildings,  imple- 
ments and  improvements,  field  crops,  garden  prod- 
ucts, farm  expenses,  live-stock,  poultry,  bees,  dairy 
products,  improved  and  unimproved  land,  farm 
drainage  and  irrigation — in  fact,  all  phases  of  the 
farming  industry  are  covered. 

Even  the  family  Ford  will  be  counted,  as,  in  fact, 
will  all  automobiles  and  tractors  on  farms.  Ques- 
tions as  to  telephones  and  electric  light,  gas  and 
■water  plants  also  are  included  in  the  group  of  inqui- 
ries which  fall  under  the  general  heading  of  "farm 
facilities,"  the  purpose  of  the  government  in  collect- 
ing information  of  this  character  being  to  show  the 
modern  improvements  installed  on  farms  during  the 
past  decdde. 

The  Census  Bureau  desires  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  information  gathered  in  the  Census  is  for 
general  statistical  purposes  only,  and  that  such  in- 
formation cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  for  taxation ; 
nor  can  such  information  be  used  to  harm  any  per- 
son in  any  way.  This  is  pointed  out  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  identity  of  individuals  is 
lost  as  soon  as  the  filled-out  schedules  are  received 
at  Washington ;  for  upon  reaching  there,  the  infor- 
mation is  transferred  from  the  sheets  to  cards.  This 
is  done  by  machinery,  and  names  are  discarded  en- 
tirely. Moreover,  everj'  person  connected  with  the 
taking  of  the  census  is  prohibited  by  Federal  law 
from  divulging  any  information  given  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  always  had  the  will- 
ing co-operation  of  the  public  in  the  past,  and  confi- 
dently looks  forward  to  that  same  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion for  the  Census  of  1920. 


Help  the  census-taker  get  it  right  and  get  it  all. 


Education  must  accept  the  capacities  of  a  child  as 
it  finds  them,  and,  by  affording  them  every  exercise 
possible,  make  them  fit  to  render  their  greatest  ser- 
vice.— Woodrow's  Brightness  and  Dullness  in  Chil- 
dren. 
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Miss  Warner's  article  on  tlie  value  of  a  literary 
society  in  the  grammar  grades  is  timely  and  her 
arguments  difficult  to  demolish.  President  W.  I. 
Wheeler,  of  the  Univer.sity  of  California,  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "The  greatest  possession  a  boy  or  girl 
can  have  is  the  English  language :  to  be  able  to  stand 
on  liis  own  two  legs  and  say  things." 


The  Goldsboro  School  Board  gave  its  Christmas 
greetings  and  New  Year's  good  wishes  to  the  city 
teachers  in  the  form  of  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in 
salaries,  effective  from  January  1.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  and 
the  good-will  and  unanimity  which  accompanied  the 
action  were  a  fine  illustration  of  the  real  Christmas 
spirit. 


Send  us  brief  news  letters  from  your  school,  or 
seliools.  Tell  about  the  real,  vital  Avork  you  and 
your  people  are  doing,  and  how  it  is  done.  Say 
things.  If  an  unwarranted  modesty  deters,  let  fair- 
ness impel  you.  A  busy  superintendent  who  heeded 
a  similar  request  some  time  ago  justified  his  action 
in  this  entirely  sensible  fasliion:  "It  always  gives 
me  pleasure  to  read  of  what  other  schools  are  do- 
ing— serves  as  a  tonic  and  keeps  one  awake."  Reci- 
procity !    Co-operation !    Progress ! 


UNCLAIMED    FEES    OF    JURORS    AND    WIT- 
NESSES MUST   BE  PAID  TO 
SCHOOL  FUND. 

JVlany  superinteudeuts  do  not  know  that  un- 
claimed fees  of  jurors  and  witnesses  must  be  i^aid  to 
the  school  fund.  Tliese  fees  amount  to  a  consider- 
able sum  during  the  course  of  a  year.  In  one  county 
alone  the  amount  is  over  $1,100. 

The  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books  since  1891 
and  has  never  been  repealed.     It  is  as  follows: 

"All  moneys  due  jurors  and  witnesses  Which  re- 
main in  1lii'  li;inds  of  any  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court 


on  the  first  day  of  January  after  the  publication  of 
a  third  annual  report  of  the  said  clerk,  showing  the 
same,  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  county  treasurer 
for  the  use  of  the  school  fund  of  the  county,  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  said  clerk  to  indicate  in  his  report  any 
moneys  so  held  by  him  for  a  period  embracing  the 
two  annual  reports." 


.  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  THRIFT. 

To  this  subject  is  devoted  the  entire  January  num- 
ber of  Annals  of  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science.  Attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to 
it  here  because  of  its  authoritativeness,  its  fullness, 
and  its  a*essibility.  The  price  of  this  particular 
number  is  not  known  by  the  writer,  but  it  may  be 
obtained  through  correspondence  with  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  Box  4050, 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Here  are  informing  and  stimulating  articles  on 
thrift  for  the  individual  and  family,  thrift  for  the 
nation,  thrift  for  other  countries;  the  practice  of 
thrift  shown  bj'  typical  examples  and  promoted  by 
practical  suggestions,  thrift  iii  resources  and  indus- 
try, thrift  in  income,  in  savings,  and  in  investment, 
motives  for  thrift,  thrift  in  the  scliool — all  by  such 
authorities  in  education,  finance,  banking,  and  busi- 
ness as  Thomas  Nixon  Carver,  David  Snedden,  Charles 
Wallace  Collins,  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Theodore  H. 
Price,  S.  W.  Straus,  James  B.  Morman,  Herbert  Hoo- 
ver, Edwin  L.  Thorndike,  Thomas  W.  Lament,  and 
more  than  tAVO  dozen  other  distinguished  specialists. 

This  is  an  era  of  extravagance.  The  temptations 
before  the  young  are  enough  to  make  one  tremble — 
temptations  to  spend  rather  than  to  earn  and  save. 
The  schools  should  step  in,  should  save  the  children, 
and  through  them  the  substance  of  the  next  genera- 
tion. We  urge  all  our  readers  to  procure  and  study 
and  profit  by  "The  New  American  Thrift"  number 
of  the  Annals. 


IN  ROCKEFELLER'S  CLASS. 

Speaking  before  a  gathering  of  young  men  sev- 
eral years  ago,  as  is  related  at  another  place  in  this 
number  of  North  Carolina  Education,  John  D.  Roek- 
efeHer  was  averse  to  allowing  his  deeply  interested 
hearers  to  peruse  the  pages  of  a  little  ledger  he  had 
kept  in  liis  boyhood  da.ys.  The  reason  he  gave  was, 
that  liis  cliildren  liad  accused  him  of  spelling  tooth- 
brusli  wrong  in  one  of  tlie  entries.  How  he  managed 
to  get  either  end  of  this  easy  word  wrong"  is  a  ques- 
tion each  reader  must  settle  for  himself ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  man  of 
some  ingenuity,  and  probably  .succeeded  in  getting 
one  end  or  the  other  wrong,  as  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment. 

At  all  events,  Mr.  Rockefeller  may  feel  comforted 
by  a  recent  achievement  of  the  person — whether  a 
youthful  person  or  not,  it  is  at  this  writing  unascer- 
tained— Avlio  makes  out  money  orders  for  tlio  patrons 
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of  a  post-office  ill  Xorlli  Carolina,  not  fifty  miles 
from  the  capital  of  the  State.  In  the  mails  a  few 
mornings  ago  there  came  from  one  -of  this  journal's 
subscribers  a  remittance  in  the  form  of  a  post-office 
money  order,  made  payable  to  "N.  C.  Edgerca- 
shion."  It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  this  feat  in 
spelling  was  the  result  of  powerful  psychological 
suggestion  by  the  appearance  of  the  same  word- 
form  on  the  remitter's  application  blank,  for  the 
remitter's  letter  carried  the  correct  and  usual  form 
of  the  laboriously  misspelled  word. 


AYCOCK  SCHOOL  IMPROVEMENT  DAY 
GENERALLY  OBSERVED. 

Fridaj',  December  19th,  was  generally  observed 
throughout  the  State  as  Aj^cock  School  Improvement 
Day.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  that  date  a 
blizzard  passed  over  a  large  part  of  the  Coastal 
Plain  and  Piedmont  section,  a  large  number  of 
schools  carried  out  their  programs. 

Replies  from  hundreds  of  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina show  that  teachers  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  and  much  work  was  done.  Many  schools 
over-subscribed  their  quota.  Replies  already  re- 
ceived show  that  quite  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
raised.  Complete  information  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ceived, and  we  are  unable  to  tell  whether  the  entire 
amount  desired  was  subscribed.  Many  schools,  on 
account  of  the  bad  weather,  decided  to  carry  out  the 
program  in  January.  Others  have  decided  to  set 
apart  a  day  in  February. 

Extracts  taken  from  the  cards  received  show  what 
plans  were  made  by  the  children,  teachers,  and  pa- 
trons.   The  following  are  typical: 

To  enlarge  the  school  building  and  beautify  the 
grounds. 

To  provide  better  seating  accommodation  in  the 
school. 

To  plan  for  a  new  building. 

To  secure  a  longer  school  term. 

Trees  were  planted  in  honor  of  the  dead  heroes 
of  the  school  district. 

To  secure  more  teachers  in  the  schools. 

To  add  a  music-room  to  a  school. 

To  secure  maps,  lilackboards,  and  paint  tlie  build- 
ing. 

To  form  a  community  club. 

To  secure  new  desks. 

To  add  another  teacher  to  the  school. 

To  add  a  library  to  the  school. 

To  secure  a  flag-pole. 

To  secure  pictures  for  the  school. 

To  ceil  the  scliool-rooms. 

To  effect  consolidation  and  transportation. 

To  secure  a  circulating  library. 

To  secure  better  sanitary  conditions. 

To  secure  better  Avater  supply. 

Many  schools,  it  seems,  were  interested  in  increas- 
ing the  school  term,  in  securing  additional  teachers, 
better  buildings,  better  equipment  and  library  facili- 
ties, and  in  beautifying  tlie  grounds. 


SCHOOL  PROGRESS  IN  PAMLICO  COUNTY. 

Pew  counties  in  the  State  have  made  greater  edu- 
cational progress  in  the  last  few  years  than  Pamlico 
County.  Superintendent  Attmore  has  been  quietly 
going  ahead  and  bringing  about  consolidation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  offer  good  educational  advantages 
to  the  children.  He  has  just  completed  one  large 
brick  building  in  a  rural  district,  after  having  con- 
solidated several  small  schools.  He  is  using  a  truck 
to  convey  the  children,  and  there  is  life  in  that  com- 
munity. 

No  rural  community  in  the  State  will  have  a  bet- 
ter building.  The  superintendent  bought  all  the  ma- 
terial for  tlie  building,  and  supervised  its  construc- 
tion. He  employed  a  foreman  to  direct  the  work, 
and  all  the  funds  have  been  used  in  the  building. 
The  children  of  the  county  will  soon  have  good  high- 
school  advantages,  and  industrial  features  will  be 
added. 

The  superintendent  of  public  welfare  is  an  excep- 
tionall.y  good  man.  He  has  visited  every  school  in 
the  county,  and  some  of  them  he  has  visited  eight  or 
nine  times.  He  meets  the  patrons  and  talks  with 
them  about  sending  their  children  to  school.  He  has 
spent  almost  his  entire  salary  in  expenses  visiting 
schools.  This  case  will  illustrate  the  good  he  is  do- 
ing :  He  found  a  girl  Avho  was  old  enough  to  be  in 
the  high  school.  She  was  so  nearly  blind  that  her 
parents  thought  it  useless  to  send  her  to  school.  The 
superintendent  of  public  welfare  persuaded  the 
mother  to  let  him  take  her  to  a  specialist,  believing 
that  her  sight  was  practically  gone  and  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  send  her  to  the  blind  school.  A 
specialist  in  New  Bern  examined  her  free  of  cost. 
The  specialist  found  that  she  could  be  cured  after 
treating  her.  The  mother  was  so  happy  over  this 
report  that  she  would  not  accept  funds  from  the 
neighbors  to  buy  glasses  for  the  girl,  but  paid  for 
them  out  of  her  earnings,  and  today  this  girl  is  in 
school. 

Such  examples  as  this  should  encourage  school 
officials  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  with  the 
superintendent  of  public  welfare. 


PLANS  ANNOUNCED  FOR  BIG  NEGRO  SCHOOL 

Plans  for  one  of  the  largest  educational  institu- 
tions for  negroes  in  the  country  were  announced 
recently.  The  school  will  be  known  as  the  Morton 
Culver  Hartzwell  Social  Center,  and  the  initial  out- 
lay is  to  be  $250,000.  Funds  have  been  provided 
from  the  centenary  movement  of  tlie  Trinity  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 


The  proper  treatment  of  fears  and,  desires,  said  to 
be  the  two  greatest  motive  forces  of  mankind,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  fundamental,  of  all  the  problems  of  teach- 
ing. The  emotion  of  fear  in  a  child  may  be  so  strong 
and  so  easily  aroused  that  it  will  completely  stultify 
his  mental  development.  —  Woodrow's  Brightness 
and  Dullness  in  Children. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919-1920 


P*repared  by  the  State  Board 
DAVIS'S  -THE  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER." 

LES.SOX  ^.  CHAPTER  X:    ATTENDANCE. 

EECORDS  AND  EEPOETS. 

Outline  of  Chapter — Questions. 

1.  The  necessity  of  regular  atteudauee.  Give  all  the 
reasons  you  can  for  requiring  regular  and  puue- 
tual  attendance.  "What  percentage  of  attendance 
should  be  required  of  every  pupil? 

2.  Parental  responsibility  for  attendance,  "^hy  do 
parents  allow  children  to  stay  away  from  school? 

3.  Pupils'  responsibility  for  attendance.  Truancy. 
What  are  the  causes  of  truancy?  Why  are  most 
truants  boys  between  11  and  14  years  of  age.' 

It  is  estimated  that  a  boy  loses  $9.00  every  day  he 
is  absent  from  school.     If  parents  knew  this,  and 
really  believed  it,  what  effect  would  it  have  ? 
■i.  Means  of  stimulating  attendance. 

a.  Vital  interest  in  school  work. 

b.  Requiring  excuses  for  absence. 

c.  Compulsory  attendance  laws. 

a.  Do  you  approve  of  prizes  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing attendance  ?    Why? 

b.  Do  you  require  excuse  from  the  parents  every 


of  Examiners,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

time  a  pupil  is  absent?     What  penalty  do  you 
impose  if  the  exercise  is  not  received  promptly  ? 
c.  How  may  the  teacher  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  law? 

5.  Tardiness  as  a  problem  in  attendance. 

(1)  What  schemes,  methods,  aids,  or  devices  have 
you  used  successfully  with  regard  to  this  prob- 
lem of  tardiness  ? 

(2)  Have  you  ever  seen  a  child  with  a  "defective 
time  sense""? 

(3)  To  what  extent  should  generic  incentives 
(e.  g..  spanking)  be  employed  in  attempting  to 
solve  the  problem  of  tardiness? 

6.  Records  and  reports. 

(1)  What  attitude  should  the  teacher  take  toward 
the  whole  question  of  records  and  reports? 

(2)  Are  teachers  usually  economical  and  accurate 
in  keeping  records  and  making  reports?    Why? 

(3)  What  items  should  be  included  in  reports  to 
parents,  in  order  for  them  to  be  really  worth 
while? 

Be  sure  you  can  answer  all  questions  in  the  Exer- 
cises, pages  291-292. 

J.  H.  H. 


MAN  POWER,  AMERICA'S  GREATEST  RESOURCE  NEGLECTED 


"Save!  Save  I  Save!"  says  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  his  recent  annual  report. 
Throughout  the  pages  of  the  document  the  Secretary 
makes  plain  that  while  he  would  devote  particular 
attention  at  this  time  to  conservation  and  fuller  utili- 
zation of  the  water  and  land  resources  of  the  nation, 
he  regards  America's  man  power  as  the  country's 
outstanding  asset. 

"When  the  whole  story  is  told  of  American 
achievement,  and  the  picture  is  painted  of  our  ma- 
terial resom-ces,  we  come  back  to  the  plain,  but  all- 
significant,  fact  that  far  beyond  all  our  possessions 
in  land  and  coal  and  waters  and  oil  and  industries  is 
the  American  man.  To  him,  to  his  spirit  and  to  his 
character,  to  his  skill  and  to  his  intelligence  is  due 
all  the  credit  for  the  land  in  which  we  live,"  he 
writes.  "And  that  resource  we  are  neglecting.  He 
may  be  the  best  nurtured  and  the  best  clothed  and 
the  best  housed  of  all  men  on  this  great  globe.  He 
may  have  more  chances  to  become  independent  and 
even  rich.  He  may  have  opportunities  for  schooling 
nowhere  else  afforded.  He  may  have  a  freedom  to 
speak  and  to  worship  and  to  exercise  his  judgment 
over  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  And  yet  he  is  the 
most  neglected  of  our  resources,  because  he  does  not 
know  how  rich  he  is,  how  rich  beyond  all  other  men 
he  is.  Not  rich  in  money — I  do  not  speak  of  that — 
but  rich  in  the  endowment  of  powers  and  possibili- 
ties no  other  man  ever  was  given. 

Tragic  Illiteracy — Something  Wrong. 

"Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  1,600.000  men  be- 
tween 21  and  31  years  of  age  who  were  first  drafted 
into  our  army  could  not  read  nor  write  our  language, 
and  tens  of  thousands  could  not  speak  it  nor  under- 
stand it.  To  them  the  daily  paper,  telling  what  Von 
Hindenburg  was  doing,  was  a  blur.  To  them  the 
appeals  of  Hoover  came  word  by  mouth,  if  at  all. 


To  them  the  messages  of  their  commander-in-chief 
were  as  so  much  blank  paper.  To  them  the  word  of 
mother  or  sweetheart  came  filtering  in  through  other 
eyes  that  had. to  read  their  letters. 

"Now,  this  is  wrong.  There  is  something  lacking 
in  the  sense  of  a  society  that  would  permit  it  in  a 
land  of  public  schools  that  assumes  leadership  in  the 
world.  Here  is  raw  material,  truly,  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind  and  the  greatest  possibility  for  good, 
as  well  as  for  iU. 

Imperative  Need  of  Education. 

"Save!  Save!  Save!  This  has  been  the  mandate 
for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  a  word  with  which  this 
report  is  replete.  But  we  have  been  talking  of  food 
and  land  and  oil  while  the  boys  and  young  men  that 
are  about  us  who  carry  the  fortune  of  the  democ- 
racy in  their  hands  are  without  a  primary  knowledge 
of  our  institutions,  our  history,  or  wars  and  what  we 
have  fought  for,  our  men  and  what  they  have  stood 
for,  our  country  and  what  its  place  in  the  world  is. 

"The  marvelous  force  of  public  opinion  and  the 
rare  absorbing  quality  of  the  American  mind  never 
was  shown  more  clearly  than  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
these  men  came  a  loyalty  and  a  stern  devotion  to 
America  when  the  day  of  test  came.  Had  Germany 
known  what  we  know  now,  it  would  have  been  be- 
yond her  to  believe  that  Amreica  could  draft  an 
army  to  adventure  into  war  in  Europe.  There  should 
not  be  a  man  who  was  in  our  army  or  our  navy  who 
has  the  ambition  for  an  education  who  should  not  be 
given  that  opportunity — indeed,  induced  to  take  it, 
not  merely  out  of  appreciation,  but  out  of  the  greater 
value  to  the  nation  that  he  would  be  if  the  tools  of 
life  were  put  into  his  hand.  There  is  no  word  to  say 
upon  this  theme  of  Americanization  that  has  not 
been  said:  and  Congress,  it  is  now  hoped,  will  be- 
lieve those  figures  which,  when  presented  nearly  two 
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years  ago,  were  flouted  as  untrue.  The  nation  is 
humiliated  at  its  own  indifference,  and  action  must 
be  the  result. 

School's  Businiss  to  Draw  Talents  Out  of  Hiding-. 
"To  save  and  to  develop,  I  have  said,  were  equally 
the  expression  of  a  true  conservation.  AVhat  is  true 
as  to  material  things  is  true  as  to  human  beings;  and 
once  given  a  foundation  of  health,  there  is  no  other 
course  by  whi'-h  this  policy  may  be  effected  than  to 
place  at  the  command  of  every  one  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  The  whole  people  must  turn 
in  that  direction.  We  should  enable  all.  without  dis- 
tinction, to  have  that  training  for  which  they  are 
fitted  by  their  own  natural  endowment.  Then  we 
can  draw  out  of  hiding  the  talents  that  have  been 
hidden.  The  school  will  yet  come  to  be  the  first 
institution  of  our  land,  in  acknowledged  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  making  of  Americans  who  understand 
whv  thev  are  Americans  and  whv  to  be  one  is  worth 
while."" 


GEOGRAPHIC  NEWS  BULLETIN  FREE  TO 
TEACHERS. 

The  National  G-eographic  Society  has  made  an 
arrangement  with  the  National  Bureau  of  Edtication 
whereby  the  Geographic  News  Bulletin  may  be  sent 
to  each  teacher  in  America  free  of  cost.  Any  teacher 
that  desires  this  bulletin  regularly  should  write 
either  to  the  National  Geographic  Society  or  to  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

This  arrangement  has  been  made  by  the  bureau 
and  the  society  because  these  bulletins  are  consid- 
ered one  of  the  most  valuable  outside  aids  the 
teacher  and  pupil  can  have  in  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy, history,  literattu'e,  and  the  languages.  Not 
only  do  present  conditions  afford  a  peculiarly  oppor- 
tune occasion  for  better  teaching  of  geography,  but 
for  enriching  the  teaching  of  the  other  subjects  men- 
tioned. 

In  making  the  offer  in  behaK  of  the  society,  Mr. 
J.  R.  Hildebrand  says: 

"The  war  may  have  turned  the  world  abruptly  to 
new  paths  and  unknown  ways,  but,  from  the  teach- 
er's standpoint,  it  has  blasted  amazing  commuuiea- 
tion  trenches  with  the  past. 

"Consider.  When  you  studied  Shakespeare  and 
Bullfinch,  your  interest  in  'Othello'  was  not  intensi- 
fied by  finding  that  Cyprus,  scene  of  a  part  of  that 
play,  and  the  place  where  Aphrodite  was  born  of 
the  sea  foam,  was  mentioned  in  newspaper  headlines. 
Strange-Sounding  Names. 

"Back  in  1914  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  be- 
gan to  be  peppered  with  strange-sounding  names  of 
obscure  places  and  little-known  peoples.  The  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  was  the  target  for  frantic 
inquiries  about  these  new  settings  and  actors  in  the 
world  drama.  It  was  to  meet  this  demand  for  accu- 
rate information  that  the  society  instituted  the  Geo- 
graphic News  Bulletins. 

"If  this  tidal  wave  of  new  geography  hit  the 
newspapers  first,  its  full  swell  now  is  upon  the 
schoolhouses.  As  citizens,  teachers  recognize  most 
keenly  that  the  war  has  made  the  world  a  new  place 
to  live  in:  and,  professionally,  they  know  that  it  has 
made  the  schoolroom  a  different  place  to  teach  in. 
Bermuda  Supplied  Colonial  Powder. 

"If  you  are  a  history  teacher  you  will  remind 
your  class,  when  there  is  talk  of  cedin<r  Bermuda  to 
the  United  States  in  part  payment  of  England's  war 
debt,  that  Bermuda  supplied  the  powder  with  which^ 


the  colonial  troops  drove  the  British  out  of  Boston. 

"If  you  are  a  geography  teacher,  a  widely  adver- 
tised visit  of  an  Abyssinian  mission  will  be  the  time 
to  impart  to  pupils  something  of  that  far-away 
kingdom  of  the  erstwhile  King  Menelik,  who  never 
saw  a  modern  building  nor  an  ocean  liner,  but  ruled 
his  kingdom  by  long-distance  telephone. 

"It  is  such  contacts  as  these  that  the  Geographic 
News  Bulletin  service  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society  seeks  to  make.  Pupils  today  are  studying 
maps,  classics,  and  histories  about  places  they  see 
mentioned  in  the  morning  newspapers  and  hear  dis- 
cussed at  the  evening  meals. 

"The  school  children  of  America  had  some  two 
million  fathers,  brothers,  uncles,  or  friends  overseas 
who  are  coming  back  to  tell  wonderful  tales  about 
the  colonial  troopers,  the  coolie  laborers,  the  swarthy 
fighters,  the  alien  hostesses  they  met  in  that  latter- 
day  Babel  behind  the  lines  in  France. 

"These  same  children  are  hearing  discussions  of 
the  new  neighbors,  probable  mandatories,  and  over- 
seas customers  America  will  have.  "When  they  have 
read  in  the  papers  that  Geneva  has  been  made  capi- 
tal of  tlie  league  of  nations,  Byron's  'Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  Calvin's  firm  rule,  and  the  birth  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  will  not  seem  such  far-away  things  to 
them,  if  some  one  makes  the  mental  connection. 
Geography  Grips  the  Average  Boy  or  Girl. 

"Nothing  short  of  religion  grips  the  average  boy 
and  girl  so  hard  as  geography,  which  is  neither  a 
sacrilegious  nor  a  far-fetched  comparison  when  you 
consider  that  geography  has  to  do  with  where  the 
things  he  eats  and  wears  and  drinks  come  from; 
with  the  places  that  he  dreams  about  and  wishes  to 
visit  some  day :  and  from  this  subjective  interest  his 
curiosity  accrues,  in  snowball  fashion,  in  how  the 
other  fellow,  in  G-reenland.  in  Patagonia,  in  Samoa, 
works,  plays,  lives,  and  thinks." 


WILMINGTON'S  BOLD  EXAMPLE. 

If  we  can  judge  by  a  contract  for  a  school-house 
at  Wilmington  to  cost  $390,000.  North  Carolina  has 
ttirned  over  a  new  leaf.  A  school-house  to  run  high 
above  a  third  of  a  million  dollars  is  a  decisive  step 
forward  in  any  community  no  bigger  than  Wilming- 
ton, but  it  shows  that  a  new  spirit  has  awakened 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  human  inter- 
est in  Wilmington  differs  materially  from  any  sec- 
tion in  the  State.  That  this  feeling  is  not  confined 
to  one  section  of  the  State  is  manifest  by  such  move- 
ments as  that  recently  over  in  Winston-Salem, 
wherein  a  large  fund  was  voted  for  a  radical  for- 
ward movement  in  school  affairs.  Similar  evidences 
crop  out  in  all  quarters. 

The  feature  about  the  Wilmington  contract  is  the 
boldness  of  its  forward  advance.  Wilmington  might 
have  gone  ahead  building  for  next  year  or  the  year 
after,  expecting  to  add,  little  by  little,  as  the  neces- 
sity compelled.  Instead  of  that,  the  courageous 
spirits  having  in  hand  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
community  have  provided  means  to  bring  the  educa- 
tional system  at  once  up  to  the  full  requirements 
that  the  present  demands  and  that  can  be  antici- 
pated for  the  future. 

Wilmington  means  to  have  good  schools.  The  rest 
of  North  Carolina  will  have  an  incentive  from  which 
we  cannot  get  away.  In  doing  herself  a  great  bene- 
fit. Wilmington  has  shown  us  all  a  new  road  to  the 
place  we  know  we  want  to  go. — ^Raleigh  News  and 
Observer. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


these  are  followed  by  a  pronouncing 
list  of  proper  names,  very  useful, 
and  a  hrivi  essay  on  English  metrics. 


XOTES  AND  003EVIENT. 

First  published  in  May,  191S, 
Beard  and  Bagley's  History  of  th:.' 
American  People  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York)  has  been  re- 
cently issued  In  a  revised  edition 
containing  additional  pages  to  cover 
later  events.  An  excellent  manual 
for  teachers  has  been  prepared  by 
the  authors  to  accompany  it. 
H     H     H 

Histoi-jr  Stories  for  Pi'iniar.v 
Grades  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
Xew  York)  by  John  W.  Wayland, 
professor  of  history  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Harrisonburg,  Va., 
is  illustrated  by  Maud  and  Miska 
Petersham.  The  stories,  which  are 
not  confined  to  any  particular  time 
or  country,  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  teachers  and  parents  who  ex- 
perience a  lack  of  real  history 
stories   for   the   smaller   children. 

n    n    n 

Citizenship  in   School   and  Out    is 

the  title  of  a  little  book  in  civics 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany (Boston).  It  was  prepared 
by  Arthur  William  Dunn  and  Han- 
nah Margaret  Harris,  the  former  a 
specialist  in  civic  education  and  the 
latter  instructor  in  history  and  civ- 
ics In  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Hyannis,  Mass.  Though  it  contains 
less  than  150  pages  and  is  intended 
for  the  "first  six  years  of  school 
life,"  it  will  prove  interesting  and 
suggestive   to    many   grown-ups. 

«  H  H 
Succeeding  Upham's  "An  Intro- 
duction to  Agriculture"  first  publish- 
ed in  1910,  is  An  Introduction  to 
Agriculture,  (D.  Appletou  &  Com- 
pany, New  York)  by  Upham  and 
Schmidt,  of  which  the  publishers 
say  "only  the  title  is  old.."  The 
former  book  contained  2  70  pages, 
the  new  one  3  6S — nearly  a  hundred 
pages  more.  The  addition  of  sev- 
eral new  chapters  and  new  illustra- 
tions and  the  extent  to  which  much 
of  the  matter  has  been  recast  mak" 
this  practically  a  new  book.  It  is 
for  use  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades  and  junior  high  schools. 
Specimen  pages  will  be  sent  oii  ap- 
plication to  the  publishers. 


XOTICTES  OP  NEW   BOOKS. 

Hi.story   of     ."Vmerican     Ijiterature. 

By  Leonidas  Warren  Payne,  Jr.,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  Unviersity  of  Texas. 
Cloth,  illustrated,  416  pages.  Price 
$1.2  5.  Rand  McNally  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

A  new  and  attractively  made  his- 
tory of  American  literature,  quit° 
modern  in  the  sense  that  so  much 
attention  is  given  to  the  later  au- 
thors. While  the  first  two  centu- 
ries   ((1600-1800)    are   disposed      of 


in  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  neirlv 
three  times  as  much  space  is  given 
to  the  next  century  (1800-1900  1. 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  recognized  as 
having  a  place  in  his  country's  lit- 
erature. So  are  Lew  Walla.ce  an^l 
Edwin  Markham,  whose  great  poem, 
"The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  is  printer 
entire.  The  organization  and  pro- 
portioning of  the  material,  the  ad- 
herence to  essentials  in  treatment, 
and  the  apparatus  for  study  make 
this  new  history  of  American  litera- 
ture a  notably  fine  text  for  class- 
work. 


.Selections  from  American  Litera- 
ture. By  Leonidas  Warren  Payne, 
Jr..  Associate  Professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Texas.  Cloth. 
636  pages.  Price,  not  given  ((about 
$1.50).  Rand  McNally  and  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

This  new  assemblage  of  selections 
from  American  literature  for  study 
in  high  schools  may  be  used  as  a 
Ijasal  text  with  most  of  the  school 
histories  of  American  literature,  but 
is  especially  fitted  to  accompany  the 
new  "History  of  American  Litera- 
ture" by  the  same  author.  In  fact, 
the  two  books  make  companion  vol- 
umes, since  they  are  alike  in  author- 
ship, typography,  and  binding.  The 
selections  are  classified  by  authors 
and  the  authors  in  geographical 
groups.  Following  the  selections 
are  13S  pages  of  notes,  suggestive, 
stimulating,     and      instructive,      and 


Bris'htness  and  Dullness  in  Chil- 
dren. By  Herbert  Woodrow,  Ph.D. 
.Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Il- 
lustrated. Cloth,  322  pages.  Pricj 
not  given.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

This  is  a  new  volumi»  in  the  series 
of  Lippincott's  Educational  ,Guidej 
edited  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Russell,  dean 
of  the  College  of  Education  in  tha 
University  of  Iowa.  The  following 
extract  from  the  ten-page  introduc- 
'i  on  will  give  an  idea  of  t'.ie  purposs 
and  content  of  the  book:  "A  bright 
child  is  one  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  a  dull  child 
one  with  less  than  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. Evidently,  then,  if  we  wis! 
to  act  wisely  in  guiding  the  devel- 
opment of  our  children,  we  must  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  intelligence, 
the  factors  affecting  it,  and  the 
consideration  that  must  be  given 
it  in  the  choice  of  educational  aims 
and  methods.  These  subjects  are 
discussed  in  the  following  pages: 
Our  knowledge  of  them  has  greatly- 
advanced  since  190S,  when  Bin?t 
and  Simon  perfected  their  famous 
method  of  measuring  intelligence. 
This  information  is  practically  new, 
and  is  constantly  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing, but  it  already  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important  chapters 
of  modern  science."  Interesting,  in- 
forming, and  helpful  to  the  practical 
student  of  education  throughout  all 
its  fourteen  chapters. 


State    School    News 


SCHOOL    NEWS   BRIEFS. 

Mars  Hill  College,  taxed  beyond 
its  capacity,  plansto  put  $1.50, OOOin 
additional  buildings  and  equipment. 
Among  the  new  students  taking  a 
course  in  teaching  is  a  man  53  vears 
old  whose  son  graduated  from  the 
college  a  year  ago. 


In  Beaufort  County  the  school  at- 
tedance  law  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
garded lightly  much  longer.  One 
man  was  fined  $2  5  because  his  bov 
did  not  attend  school  regularly.  Ho 
took  an  appeal.  Another  citizen  of 
the  same  neighborhood  was  fined 
$25  for  the  same  cause.  This  one 
was   paid. 

Buie's  Creek  Academy  has  serve! 
well  for  an  entire  generation, 
taking  the  old  estimate  of  3  3  years 
to  measure  the  average  life  of  men. 
It  was  opened  January  6.  18.S7. 
with  sixteen  pupils.  As  its  new 
scliool  building  costin.?  $3  50  wa- 
not  ready  for  occup(iIii-T„   Rev.  J.   A. 


Campbell,  the  present  principal, 
opened  school  in  the  church.  The 
enrollment  for  January  7,  1920, 
was  620.  A  town  of  residences, 
htores,  shops,  and  a  bank  has  grown 
u|i  around  this  notable  school  in  the 
country. 


Dr.  H.   W.  Chaise  to  be  Inaugurated 
April  28. 

April  2S  is  the  date  for  the  inau- 
guration of  Dr.  H.  W.  Chase  as 
president  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  discussing  the  program  it  was 
decided  to  make  the  inauguration 
the  most  elaborate  ever  held  in  the 
State.  Invitations  will  be  extended 
to  presidents  of  the  leading  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  the  country 
and  the  visitors  will  include  repre- 
sentatives of  all  North  Carolina  col- 
leges. Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Unite:! 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
is  expected  to  attend.  Weather  per. 
mitting,  the  exercises  will  be  held 
on  the  cnm.pus. 
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Typewriting  with  Victrola,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Victrola 

as  an  aid  to  commercial  studies 

Typewriting  and  Penmanship 

The  mastery  of  RHYTHM  is  a  prime  requisite  to  success  in  speedy  and  accurate  typewriting  and  in  flowing  and 
graceful  penmanship. 

MUSIC  will  evoke  a  decided  rhythmic  response  from  the'fingers  in  any  typewriting 
or  penmanship  drill.  IT  ELIMINATES:  stiffness,  awkwardness,  self-consciousness  and 
drudgery.     IT  SECURES:  agility,  accuracy,  precision,  uniformity  and  interest. 

Try  these  Victor  Records 

for  Typewriting  and  Penmanship 


Illinois  Loyalty  March  )  18^82 

Chicago  We're  True  to  You  j      ^ 

General  Pershing  March 

Repasz  March 

Forget-Me-Not  Waltz 

Felicia  Waltz 

On  the  Wing  Galop 

Military  Escort  March 


Eros  Waltz 

Golden  Trumpets — Schottische 
Esmeralda — Waltz  Hesitation 
Cecil  e~ Waltz  Hesitation 
In  Lilac  Time — March 
Clayton's  Grand  March 
Patriotic  Medley  March 
Standard  Bearer  March 


35228 


}^ 


j- 35397 

'r  35657 


Shorthand  Dictation 

The  Victrola  is  an  ever-ready  dictator ;  in  class  and  out  of  class;  for  regular  drill  or 
special  and  extra  study. 

It  allows  the  teacher  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  students  as  they  take  notes. 
It  admits  of  frequent  repetition   for   testing   and  increasing    speed.     It  presents  varied 
voice  qualities  with  perfect  enunciation  and  diction. 

See  the  Virtor    Record  Catalog    under   "Recitations"  for 
suitable  material. 

For  further  information,  consult  any  Victor  dealer,  or 
write  to 

Educational  Department 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J. 


Victrola  XXV 

especially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  in  use, 
the  horn  can  be  placed  under  the 
instnjment  safe  and  secure  from 
danger,  and  the  cabinet  can  be 
locked  to  protect  it  from  dust  and 
promiscuous  use  by  irresponsible 
people. 


>_- 


ff 
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CAMP  BRAGG  SWAMPS  LOCAL, 
SCHOOL.. 


Manchester  School  in  Cumberland 
Countj-  L'nd€T  Big  Overflow — 
Measures  L'nder  Consideration  for 
Securing  Federal  Aid. 

Supt.  B.  T.  McBryde,  of  Cumber- 
land County,  was  recently  in  confer" 
ence  with  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  State 
Superintendent  of  FMiblic  Instruc 
tion,  oyer  an  unusual  school  situa- 
tion which  develops  from  the  pres- 
ence of  a  military  camp  in  one  of  the 
school  districts  of  that  county. 

Already  the  school  at  Manchester, 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  county,  i-. 
swamped  by  the  overflow  of  children 
from  Camp  Bragg,  there  being  some 
forty  or  fifty  children  enrolled  in  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  census  of  the 
Manchester  district.  The  school 
there  has  always  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  in  the  county,  but 
its  capacity  is  not  large.  The  pu- 
pils from  the  camp  are  driven  into 
the  little  town  every  morning  foi 
school,  some  of  them  riding  for  sev- 
eral  miles. 

Neither  the  county  nor  the  State 
has  afty  fund  from  which  it  can 
draw  money  to  construct  and  main- 
tain a  school  there  in  keeping  with 
the  demands  that  are  being  made. 
The  income  from  the  district  is  rel- 
atively fixed,  and  provides  only  suffi- 
cient money  to  maintain  a  school 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  district. 
A  large  part  of  the  county  has  been 
withdrawn  from  taxation  since  the 
government  acquired  the  lands  oc- 
cupied by  the  camp,  thus  reducing 
the  barely  normal  income  for  school 
purposes. 

At  present  there  are  about  1,00'J 
officers  and  men  stationed  at  the 
camp,  and  most  of  the  officers  and 
many  of  the  men  have  their  families 
with  them.  It  is  understood  that 
the  personnel  of  the  camp  will  be 
largely  increased  during  the  coming 
year,  and  that  the  school  populatio!) 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
next  September  will  be  about  2.50. 

The  county  and  State  are  power- 
less to  provide  schools  for  this  num- 
ber of  children,  and  no  solution  of 
the  matter  can  be  devised  save  a 
congressional  appropriation  to  take 
care  of  the  situation.  The  canton- 
ment is  owned  wholly  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  no  county  or  State 
authority  can  build  any  school 
house  within  its  limits.  Mr.  Mc- 
Bryde  believes  that  eventually  some 
steps  will  be  taken  by  the  camp 
authorities  to  have  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment appropriate  sufficient  money 
to  provide  a  school  for  the  camp. 

It  is  e.stimated  that  a  federal  ap- 
propriation of  from  $.5,000  to  $7,00'i 
a  year  will  be  expected  to  equip  and 
maintain  a  school  for  the  children 
and  officers  and  enlisted  men  at  fie 
camp,  which  is  located  near  Fay- 
c-tteville. 


Cherryville  School  Burned. 

The  graded  school  building  at 
Cherryville  was  destroyed  by  fire 
Monday  morning,  December  22.  The 
fire  was  raging  in  the  middle  of  the 
building  and  beyond  control  when 
discovered  about  half-past  six 
o'clock.  Supt.  J.  D.  Rankin  says 
that  there  had  been  no  fire  in  the 
building  since  it  was  closed  for  the 
holidays  Friday  before. 

The  building  was  a  handsome  one, 
erected  four  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000.  It  was  equipped  with  tho 
newest  appliances.  The  building  was 
insured  for  $2  5,000.  The  Gastonia 
Gazette  says  there  is  a  chance  oi 
using  some  of  the  walls  in  rebuild- 
ing. Some  desks  and  school  furni- 
ture were  also  saved.  Through  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  Mr.  M. 
L.  Mauney,  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Cherryville,  the  work  of  thf- 
entire  high  school  will  be  carried 
on  in  quarters  of  the  bank  building. 
The  use  of  several  large  rooms,  free 
of  rent  and  equipped  with  heat, 
water  and  sewerage  has  been  offer- 
ed to  and  accepted  by  the  school. 


SEARCHLXG  FOR  OIL  IX  TAR- 
HEELiDOM. 


Giftfi  to  Davidson  College. 

The  General  Education  Board,  of 
New  Tork  City,  has  offered  David- 
Son  College  $100,000  on  condition 
that  one  million  is  secured  for  edu- 
sction  during  the  campaign  now  in 
progress  in  the  synod  of  Xorth  Car- 
olina. A  number  of  years  ago  Dav- 
idson received  a  gift  of  $75,00<t  and 
later  another  gift  of  $2  5,000  from 
the  same  source.  The  campaign  for 
education  in  Xorth  Carolina  which 
will  close  March  1,  promises  now  to 
go  beyond  the  goal  of  one  million. 
If  the  goal  is  reached,  Davidson  will 
receive  four  hundred  thousand  from 
the  campaign  fund,  one  hundred 
thousand  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board  and  sixty  thousand  from 
C.  E.  Graham,  of  Greenville.  S.  C. 


\orfh    Carolina    is    .Askfd    to    .\dopt 
."J,.?.^  Homeless  children. 

In  response  to  the  cry  for  help 
from  destitute  women  and  homeless 
orphans  of  Armenia  and  Syria  in  the 
Near  East,  Xorth  Carolina  has  been 
asked  to  adopt  3,334  orphaned  girls 
and  boys  who  are  to  be  housed, 
clothed  and  fed  during  the  severe 
winter  months  and  until  the  coun- 
tries can  again  get  on  an  industrial 
footing.  TTie  Near  East  Relief  Com- 
mittee has  again  undertaken  to  care 
for  the  suffering  Armenians  and  Sy- 
rians. 

Five  dollars  a  month  will  feed  a 
child  in  the  Near  East.  Ten  dol- 
lars  will  insure  him  food  and  a 
place  to  Bleep  and  clothln?  for  the 
cold  weather  now  approaching.  Fif- 
teen dollars  will  givo  him'  a  home, 
clothing,  food  and  education.  Those 
who  can  not  afford  to  adopt  a  whol^ 
child  may  adopt  any  fraction  of  a 
youngster  they  wish. 


State     Board     of     Education     Ijeases 
40,000  Acres  of  Land  to  Pro- 
moters. 

The  News  and  Observer  of  Decem- 
ber 2  3  carried  the  following  inter- 
esting story,  which  will  be  even  more 
interesting  when  all  dreams  come 
true: 

Eastern  Xorth  Carolina  may  rival 
the  young  oil  fields  of  Texas  and 
Kentucky  within  the  next  few 
months  if  the  dreams  of  Paul  C. 
Remick,  of  Wilmington,  come  true. 
So  certain  is  he  that  there  is  oil  hid- 
den in  the  depths  of  the  earth  down 
in  Pender  and  Duplin  counties  that 
he  leased  40,000  acres  of  land  from 
the  State  Board  of  Education  yester- 
day and  will  proceed  to  test  his  be- 
liefs. The  Department  of  Education 
will  get  one-sixteenth  of  the  pro- 
ceeds, if  there  are  any,  and  if  there 
are  not,  it  will  lose  nothing  at  all. 

The  lands  that  are  suspected  of 
bidding  oil  are  a  part  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  State  that  were  divided 
up  among  the  departments  long 
years  ago.  It  is  mostly  swamp  land 
and  heretofore  no  stretch  of  the 
imagination  has  been  able  to  affix 
any  value  to  it.  It  has  served  no 
purpose  save  that  of  breeding  mos- 
quitoes. Of  these  it  produces  mil- 
lions annually. 

There  are  not  a  few  citizens  of 
the  Southeastern  section  that  hold 
to  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  vast 
quantit}'  of  oil  in  the  eaith  down 
in  that  section.  Xotable  among  the 
protagonists  of  the  petroleum  theory 
is  Col.  Thomas  W.  Clawson,  for 
years  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
Star.  He  believes  that  Xorth  Caro- 
Star. 

Colonel  Clawson  has  talked  oil 
wells  for  eastern  Carolina,  believe.s 
in  them  absolutely,  and  has  con- 
vinced others  that  there  is  a  fortune 
hidden  at  no  great  depth  below  tho 
surface.  He  Is  not  promoting  any 
oil  company,  but  he  has  spread  his 
belief  abroad  until  it  has  taken  root 
in  the  minds  of  others,  and  hence 
the  leasing  of  the  State's  property 
down  in  Duplin  and  Pender.  Xo  an- 
nouncement  has  been  made  of  the 
immediate  intentions  of  Mr.  Remick, 
who  leased  the  property  from  the 
State  board  yesterday,  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  he  will  be  long  about 
making  them  public. 


Go!dsbf>r«   .Adds   Tfii   Per   Cent  to 
Salaries. 

A  very  welcome  notice  from  Supt. 
O.  A.  Hamilton  a  day  or  two  before 
Christmas  brought  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Goldsboro  school 
board  had  just  voted  a  ten  per  cent 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  city 
teachers,  effective  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. This  voluntary  action  of  the 
board   was   also   entirely   unanimous. 
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Conimunitj-  Club  at  Rookr   Ridge. 

The  people  about  the  Wilsoi; 
County  School  at  Roct  Ridge  have 
reorganized  a  community  club  with 
a  membership  of  about  sixty.  Meet- 
ings are  being  held  weekly  at  the 
school  and  considerable  interest  is 
being  aroused.  A  contest  for  new 
members  is  in  progress  In  which  a 
gold  medal  will  be  given  to  the  one 
securing  the  largest  number.  The 
use  of  a  stereoptlcon  owned  by  the 
school  is  adding  much  to  the  inter- 
est. Plans  are  under  way  for  a 
good  winter's  program  to  include 
lectures  by  various  members  of  the 
extension  staff  of  the  State  College 
and  discussions  by  the  members  of 
the  club  on  topics  concerned  with 
better  farming  and  community  im- 
provement. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  new 
high  school  building  at  Rock  Ridgv» 
to  be  ready  for  use  at  the  beginning 
of  ne.xt  year.  One  school  truck  is 
bringing  in  thirty-five  pupils,  and 
two  more  trucks  will  be  put  on  in 
the  near  future. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


Iniprovements  at  Rowan  County 
Farm    Life    School. 

The  Rowan  County  Farm  Lif  > 
School  has  about  completed  its  com- 
bination dormitory  and  recitation 
room  provided  for  in  the  reorganiza 
tion  of  the  school  on  the  County 
Plan.  Thej-  have  also  purchased 
thirty  acres  of  land  which  gives 
them  a  total  farm  acreage  of  fifty 
acres.  This  is  now  the  best  equipped 
farm   life   school   in   the   State. 

The  two  buildings  are  three-story 
brick  structures  with  steam  heat, 
electric  lights  and  running  water  on 
each  floor.  The  two  upper  floors  are 
used  for  dormitories  and  the  first 
floor  furnishes  well  lighted  recita- 
tion rooms  and  laboratories  and  a 
common  dining  room.  The  boys 
snd  the  principal  occupy  the  new 
dormitory  and  the  girls  and  lady 
teachers  the  old  building.  The  din- 
ing room  is  in  the  girls'  dormitory 
and  they  all  eat  together.  In  tho 

new  dormitory  a  special  principal's 
apartment  with  bedroom,  sitting 
room,  closets  and  private  bath  is 
provided.  There  are  now  twenty-one 
boys  and  thirty-three  girls  taking 
the  vocational  work. 


Fomiing   Enlarsn-niont   Plans   at 
Kinston. 

The  school  authorities  are  expect- 
ed to  announce  their  plan  for  the  ex 
tension  of  Kinston's  educational 
system  in  a  short  time.  It  will  call 
for  a  large  number  of  additioml 
class  rooms.  The  number  of  build- 
ings has  not  been  disclosed.  The 
plan  .if  adopted,  will  care  for  tho 
large  increase  in  enrollment  expect- 
ed in  the  next  few  years.  Cnverified 
reports  say  the  school  board  will 
ask  for  a  sum  in  -excess  of  $500,000. 
A  bond  election  will  be  necessary. 


Jilerrill's  four  Geographic  Read- 
ers. Our  Bird  Book  and  Life  and 
Literature  Readers,  all  of  which 
were  formerly  distributed  by  A.  C. 
Webb  &  Company,  of  Nashville, 
have  been  bought  by  the  Pioneer 
Publishing  Company,  Ridge  Arcade 
Building.  Kansas  City,  Missotiri. 
The  prices  of  these  books  are  as 
follows:  llerrill's  Geographic  Read- 
ers, Hoipe  Geography,  Book  One 
(for  third  gr.ide'i  40c.  Our  Occupa- 
tions, Book  Two,  I  fourth  gradel 
40c.  Industries  of  llan.  Book  Three 
I  fifth  grade*  50c,  Our  Country, 
Book  Four  (sixth  grade)  50c;  Life 
and  Literature  Readers.  Primer  35c. 
First  Readers.  40c.  Second  Reader 
45c.  Third  Reader  50c,  Our  Bird 
Book  SOc.  These  books  can  be  se- 
cured from  your  stare  schoolbook 
depository  or  from  the  Pioneer  Com- 
pany. 

-A.  very  helpful  course  of  study  for 
Xature  work  in  the  first  five  grades 
and  Geography  in  grades  three  four, 
five  and  six,  especially  suited  to  the 
Bird  Book  and  Geographic  Readers. 
can  be  secured  free  by  teachers  from 
the  Pioneer  Company.  More  than 
fifty  thousand  teachers  are  using 
this  course.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
several  state  boards  and  numerous 
county  and  city  superintendents  as 
the  official  course. 

The  National  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  interested  in  the  use  of 
this  course  and  these  five  books, 
because  they  help  do  the  work  on 
which  the  National  government 
spends  millions  each  year.  Note 
the  following: 

rXITED   ST.A.TES   DEPARTMENT 

OF  AGRICULTITJE 

Bureau   of  Biological  Survey 

Washington.  D.  0. 

May  29.  19 IS. 
Pioneer  Publishing  Company. 

Kansas  City.  Missouri. 
Gentlemen: — 

I  have  your  letter  of  May  24 
and  the  volume  of  "Our  Bird  Book." 
which  you  kindl,r  sent  (or  our  li- 
brary. The  book  is  an  attractivo 
one  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that 
it  is  being  introduced  in  schools. 
School  books  of  this  character  un- 
doubtedly have  a  great  educational 
value  in  teaching  children  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauty  and  value  of  our 
bird  life,  and  thus  help  us  mate- 
rially toward  wild-life  conservation 
Yours  very  truly. 
(Signed)  E.  W.  NELSON. 

Chief  of  Bureau. 

Prof.  Merriil.  of  .\thens.  Georgia, 
author  of  the  Geographic  Readers, 
and  Prof.  Webb  of  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee, author  of  Our  Bird  Book, 
have  international  reputations  as 
authorities  on  thei;-  subjects  and 
both  have  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the     National     Government,     itr 


Wakelon's    Playsroond. 

.\  Tisit  to  the  Wakelon  school 
would  constitute  a  fine  general  toni- 
for  the  Board  of  Education  which 
has  failed  to  furnish  their  school 
with  proper  playground  facilities. 
Wakelon's  playground  is  not  of  the 
over-organized,  over-supervised,  ar- 
ti-ficial  type.  It  is  simply  several 
acres  of  well  drained  smooth  land 
surrounding  the  school  with  some 
simple  apparatus,  most  of  which 
could  be  easily  made  by  the  school. 

The  observer  arrived  at  the 
school,  unannounced,  an  hour  and 
one-half  before  school  time  and  a 
ball  game  was  alreadv  in  progress, 
and  the  giant  strides  busy.  Within 
a  few  minutes  another  ball  game 
had  srarted  and  a  number  of  boxing 
bouts  were  in  progress.  All  this 
play  was  of  the  healthiest  and  most 
natural  sort.  The  principal  was  on 
the  ground  a  portion  of  the  time 
and  always  near  at  hand:  but  there 
was  no  occasion  for  interfering  and 
being  a  man  of  undersr.inding.  he  let 
the  pupils  play  unmolested.  Such 
play  is  necessary  for  the  best  work. 
Wakelon.  out  in  the  open  country, 
has  about  SOO  playing,  working, 
happy  boys  and  girls,  who  come 
from  miles  around,  walking,  in  bug- 
gies, in  automobiles,  and  on  bicycles- 
Thirty-seven  are  enrolled  for  Voca- 
tional Agriculture,  studying  animal 
husbandry,  and  farm  management. 


Cary  High  School  Echoes  is  the 
name  of  the  newsy  four-page  school 
paper  which  takes  care  very  neatly 
of  the  publicity  interests  of  the  in- 
stitution whose  name  it  carries. 

Webb  has  personally  spent  sever.U 
thousand  dollars  and  done  much 
personal  work  in  his  campaign  to 
induce  state  legislatures  to  pass  bird 
laws.  When  we  entered  the  war 
Prof.  Merrill  was  called  to  Wash- 
ington and  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  fnited  States  School  Garden 
Work  for  the  South.  Since  the 
war  his  field  of  work  for  the  Nation- 
al Government  has  been  enlarged. 

As  regards  value,  interest  and  at- 
tractiveness the  Life  and  Literature 
Readers  set  a  new  standard.  Where 
adopted  their  use  has  never  been 
discontinued. 

THOl'SAM>S   CKNSIS   .lOliS   OPEN 
Tt^  TK.VCHFKS. 

The  1920  census  opens  up  5000 
clerical  positions  which  must  be 
filled  at  onc<?.  Teachers  are  spe- 
cially fitted  not  only  to  stand  well 
on  the  examinations,  but  to  receive 
quick  advancement  after  appoint- 
ment. Those  interested  can  get  a 
free  list  of  positions  obtainable  and 
free  sample  questions  by  dropping 
a  postal  at  once  to  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Dept.  0235.  Rochester.  N.  T. 
Immediate  action  is  necessary  as 
spring  examinations  will  be  held 
everywhere. 
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CARV  WIXS  HONORS  FOR  THE 
STATE. 


North  Carolina  Piit  on  the  Map  at 
the  Big  Tjive  Stock  Show  In  Clii- 
cago  hy  Three  Roys  From  Gary's 
Agricultr.ral  School  in  tlie  Judg- 
ing Contest. 

The  character  of  the  work  clou:; 
in  the  secondary  agricultural  schools 
of  North  Carolina  is  impressing  it- 
self upon  the  public  mind,  at  home 
and  away  from  home,  by  the  records 
their  students  make  when  put  to 
the  test.  Very  gratifying  to  every 
North  Carolinian  must  be  the  pos'- 
tion  won  tor  the  State  at  the  Inte;- 
national  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chi- 
cago, November  2  9-December  6,  by 
Clarence  Braswell,  Alsey  Hunter, 
and  Burnard  Tillman,  of  the  Gary 
Agricultural  School.  In  a  judging 
contest  by  students  from  all  over  thj 
State  these  three  hoys  won  the  hon- 
or of  representing  North  Carolina 
at  the  big  live  stock  ehow  iu  Chi- 
cago. 

They  were  accompanied  to  Chi- 
cago by  Mr.  J.  S.  Howard,  their 
teacher,  and  by  Mr.  George  Evans, 
exten«ion  field  agent  for  sheep  in 
North   Carolina. 

At  the  show,  each  State  was  allow 
ed  to  enter  a  team  of  thre  boys 
for  the  judging  contest  and  twelve 
States  lined  up  for  the  work,  about 
thirty-six  boys  in  all,  some  of  the 
teams  probably  not  being  full.  The 
Cary  team  won  eighth  place  among 
the  twelve  states  in  the  contest  as  a 
whole,  which  wasn't  too  bad,  seeing 
that  North  Carolina  is  not  yet  a  live- 
stock State  in  the  usual .  sense  of 
the  words.  In  judging  all  cattle, 
Clarence  Braswell,  of  the  Cary  team, 
won  fifth  place  for  himself  among 
the  thirty  or  more  contestants,  and 
brought  off  the  first  honors  among 
all  as  a  judge  of  beef  cattle.  The 
pride  felt  by  the  Cary  Agricultural 
School  in  the  results  of  the  trip  of 
these  three  students  to  Chicago  is  a 
just  one. 

An  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  non-coilegiate  contest 
was  conducted,  attractive  in  its 
boyish  simplicity,  was  written  for 
his  school  paper,  the  Cary  High 
School  Echoes,  by  Clarence  Bras- 
well, of  the  ninth  grade,  and  this  is 
copied  here  because  of  it;  intrinsic 
interest  and  because  so  much  is  told 
in  so  few  words: 

"There  were  twelve  States  in  the 
contest,  most  of  which  were  North- 
ern States  except  North  Carolina. 
There  were  three  boys  from  each 
State,   thirty  boys  in  all. 

"The  contest  came  off  Frida-.-, 
November  2  8th.  We  had  to  .get  to 
the  stock  yards  at  7:30  Friday 
morning.  We  first  went  up  in  the 
grandstand  and  each  boy  received  a 
number  which  was  fastened  on  his 
coat.  Each  boy  was  called  hy  num- 
ber instead  of  his  name. 


"After  each  boy  had  received  his 
number,  we  were  seated,  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  contest  told  us  how 
the  contest  would  be  carried  on.  We 
were  divided  into  three  different 
sections,  twelve  boys  iu  each  section, 
and  no  two  boys  from  the  same 
State  were  allowed  to  be  in  the 
same  section. 

"There  were  six  classes  of  live 
stock  to  be  judged;  two  classes  ot 
hogs,  two  of  horses,  and  two  of  cat- 
tle. Each  class  consisted  of  four 
animals.  The  horses  and  cattle 
were  in  the  same  ring  and  the  hogs 
were  in  another  ring  a  short  dis- 
tance  from   the  other  ring. 

"The  stock  were  identified  by  let- 
ters on  cards  which  were  placed  on 
the  men  holding  the  animals.  The 
letters  were  A  B  C  D.  Each  animal 
had  a  certain  letter. 

"The  first  twelve  boys  judged  cat- 
tle first.  The  next  twelve  judged 
horses,  and  the  last  judged  hogs. 
"U'e  only  had  fifteen  minutes  to 
judge  each  class  and  as  each  section 
finished  judging  one  class,  they 
went   to    another    class. 

"After  we  had  finished  judging  we 
had  to  go  and  give  our  reasons  fo"; 
placing  each  animal  as  we  did,  oral- 
ly. There  were  three  boys  giving 
reasons  at  the  same  time.  One  was 
giving  reasons  on  horses,  another 
was  giving  reasons  on  hogs,  and  an- 
other on  cattle. 

"After  each  boy  had  given  his  rea- 
sons we  went  to  lunch  and  after 
lunch  We  went  to  the  stock  yards 
Inn  and  waited  there  until  about  six 
o'clock  to  find  out  what  place  North 
Carolina  got  in  the  contest;  we 
found  out  that  we  got  eighth  place 
and  then  went  to  town." 


Siiiiuiicr   School   for   Durham   Teach- 
ers. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  summer  school  for  Durham 
County  teachers,  which  will  be  con- 
.  fined  this  year  to  helping  first  grade 
teachers,  as  the  county  has  only  six 
second-grade  teachers  out  of  11" 
teachers.  The  white  summer  school 
will  be  held  the  same  time  as  the 
Trinity  College  summer  school, 
and  will  last  six  weeks,  and  will  be 
held  at  the  college.  Half  of  the  ex- 
pense is  paid  by  the  county  and  half 
by  the  State.  Time  and  place  for 
the  summer  school  for  colored 
teachers  will  be  named  later. 


How    to    Get    Acquainted    With    tht' 
Great    Musical    Artists. 

The  beginning  of  the  New  Year 
is  a  fitting  time  to  began  an  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  great  mu- 
sic artists  of  the  world.  By  hav; 
ing  a  Victrola  in  the  home,  they 
will  sing  or  play  for  you  the  finest 
music  ever  written  just  as  oftei 
and  whenever  you  desire  to  hear 
them.  There  is  nothing  that  keep? 
the   heart   young,   and      lightens   the 


burdens  of  life  like  music.  Even 
if  you  are  without  a  Victrola  any 
Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any 
of  the  Victor  Records  for  you  and 
you  can  thus  keep  in  touch  with 
the  latest  and  best  in  music  until 
such  time  as  you  can  bring  it 
through  the  Victrola  into  your  own 
home. 


HOME    STUDY H'S^    School,    College, 

Business  and  Profes- 
sional Degree  Courses.  Eighth  Year.  Catalog 
Free.  Teachers  Professional  College,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carclina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Winter  term  begins  Jan- 
uary 1,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


LIQUID 

DUST  LAYER 

For  FLOORS 
(Hard  or  Soft  Wood) 
and  LINOLEUMS 

Oar  Oil  and  Sprayer  Saves 
Oil  and  Labor 

A  MODERN  NECESSITY 
Cleans  and  Purifies 

For  School  Rooms  and  Public  Buildings 

Non  -  Infl;imm;ible    and    Non  -  Explosive 

Deodorizer — Disinfectant 


Wrile  as  for  particulars  and  demonstration 

Manufactured  by 
BOSTOX   SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

BOSTt)N.   MASS. 

Sales  Agency:   F.  R.  Johnson 

POUTSMOITTH.  VA. 
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Successful  Pair   at   Aulander. 

What  was  conceded  by  one  of  the 
judges  to  be  the  best  county  fair  he 
had  yet  attended,  was  held  at  tha 
Parnx  Life  School  at  Aulander,  Ber- 
tie County,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
October  30th  and  31st.  From  the 
standpoint  of  an  agricultural  and 
educational  fair,  it  was  exceptionally 
fine.  Some  of  the  animals  on  exhib- 
ition must  have  proven  an  ey"- 
opener  to  those  farmers  who  had 
contended  that  Eastern  Carolinu 
was  not  adapted  to  live-stock  grow- 
ing. 

The  classes  in  agriculture  from 
the  Northampton  Conuty  Farm  Life 
School  and  the  Bertie  County  Farm 
Life  School  entered  the  judging  con- 
test and  handled  themselves  like  ex- 
perts. The  side  show  and  gamb- 
ling device  were  conspicuous  for  their 
absence,  for  which  the  management 
is  to  be  congratulated. 

Every  teacher  of  agriculture  in 
the  State,  who  has  a  class  in  live- 
stock judging,  should  have  a  team 
at  the  Live-stock  Judging  Contest  to 
be  held  at  Goldsboro,  December  9th, 
10th,  11th  and  12th.  During  the 
Live-stock  and  Poultry  meeting. 
This  will  give  the  boys  some  most 
valuable  experience.  For  particu- 
lars, write  Mr.  J.  W.  Sloss,  West 
Raleigh,  N.   C. 


Aycock  Memorial  to  be  a  Monument 

lA  committee  composed  of  Judge 
Francis  D.  Winston,  Mr.  R.  D.  W. 
Connor  and  Dr.  Clarence  Poe  has 
been  designated  to  select  a 
sculptor  and  arrange  at  once  for  the 
construction  of  the  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Charles  B.  Ay- 
cock.  The  decision  to  proceed  im- 
mediately with  the  erection  of  the 
monument  was  made  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Aycock  Memorial  Commit- 
tee. 

It  has  been  decided  for  ".ome 
time  to  place  this  monument  in  ths 
Capital  Square  but  the  exact  loca- 
tion has  not  yet  been  selected.  It  is 
likely  that  the  monument  will  bs 
placed  in  the  northeast  section  of 
the  square  probably  facing  the 
Y.  M.   C.  A. 


Veteran  Teacher  a  Visitor  in  Raleigh 

Mr.  M.  L.  White,  principal  of  the 
Rock  Hill  school,  Wilson  County, 
was  among  the  visitors  in  the  city 
yesterday.  Mr.  White  has  been  a 
public  school  teacher  for  41  years. 
He  bears  his  years  lightly,  and 
doubtless,  has  many  more  years  of 
usefulness  ahead  of  him.  He  came 
to  Wilson  County  last  fall  from 
Cleveland  County,  where  he  had 
taught  a  long  time.  He  likes  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  and  has 
been  especially  impressed  by  the 
tremendous  tobacco  industry  in  Wil- 
son County. 

]Mr.  White  has  written  a  good 
deal   for   the   papers      over     the   pen 


name  of  "Corn-Cracker."  There  is  a 
Quaint  philosophy  about  his  writing' 
that  makes  it  unusually  entertain- 
inig. — Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 
December  2  4,   1919. 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 


The  conference  of  North  Carolina 
mathematics  teachers,  an  organiza- 
tion formed  three  years  ago.  will  be 
held  in  Greensboro  Jan.  31.  Prof. 
Louis  C.  Karpinski,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Micliigan,  a  specialist  in  the 
history  of  mathematics,  will  bo 
among  the  speakers. 


Endow  Yourself  for  the  Rainy  Day. 

Is  it  not  a  self-evident  fact  that  one  should,  during  the  earning 
period  of  life,  save  systematically  and  salt  down  something  each  year 
for  the  proverbial  rainy  day,  the  time  of  life  wlien  the  earning  capacity 
diminishes  or  ceases? 

There  is  no  safer  or  more  ideal  way  of  accomplishing  this  than  by 
carrying  the  Special  Endowment  policy  issued  by  the  Maryland  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

The  premium  is  reduced  each  year  by  dividends.  The  face  value  of 
the  policy  stands  payable  from  date  of  issue  in  event  of  death.  But 
should  you  live  to  mature  the  policy,  then  its  face  value  is  paid  to  you 
in  ca«h  while  living. 

Leans  may  be  obtained  or  the  policy  may  be  surrendered  for  propor- 
tional settlements  any  year  from  the  third. 

It  you  were  carrying  this  policy,  instead  of  having  misgivings  about 
the  future,  you  would  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  even 
should  you  spend  every  dollar  earned,  outside  the  premium,  year  in 
and  year  out,  you  are  still  providing  for  tliat  inevitable  olcBer  age. 

We  can  make  the  terms  easy — in  fact,  to  suit  your  convenience. 
Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  full  details  without 
obligating  you  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Address 

B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agent 

MARYLAND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


IN  THE  LAST  SIX  MONTHS 
ONE  STATE  ALONE  HAS  ORDERED 


MORE  THM 1-4  ilLUON 
CHILD'S  WORLD  READERS 


the  new  series  you  have  been 
hearing  so  much  about.  Let 
us  send  you  a  beautiful  book- 
let of  sample  pages.      . "     . ' 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPAM 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


r  -  PREP/^RE  FOR  M  LMR^ER  SMLARV 


111  times  of  Peace  prepare  for  a  better  joli  at  a  larger  salary.    Jlodern  business 
demands  trained  meil  ahd  women  experts.     The  better  the  training  tlie  larger 
your  salary  will  be.     Today  our  graduates  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  modern 
business.         jinroU      with       this       well-    ^ — ..^^  ^_         >~.  •'"> 

equipped   business    college,    and   help. to    C^f^^^^^^^rj^^j^ 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


make  your  future  success  secure.     Handsome  cata- 
logue mailed  on  request.     You  can  enter  any  time 
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Hickory   Schools  Busy,   EIHcieiit  aiitl 
Enlarging. 

The  Hickory  High  School  is  now 
upon  what  is  thus  far  its  most  suc- 
cessful year. 

The  entire  plan  of  the  high  school 
organization  has  been  placed  upon 
the  departmental  plan,  the  course  ot 
study  has  been  broadened,  and  the 
echool  now  employs  three  more  in- 
structors than  were  employed  last 
year. 

The  faculty  consists  of  four  men 
and  five  women,  all  of  whom  arc 
specialists,  and  are  determined  to  aid 
the  superintendent  and  principal  in 
their  efforts  to  make  the  school  one 
of  the  very   best  in   the   State. 

The  grammar  schools  are  also 
wide  awake,  the  courses  have  been 
brought  to  the  highest  standards 
set  by  the  best  systems  of  the  State. 
A  supervisor  has  been  enployed  for 
each,  drawing,  music,  and  writing. 
Also  a  primary  supervisor  is  to  bo 
an  addition  before  the  beginning  ot 
another  year. 

A  thirty-five  thousand  dollar  an- 
nex to  the  South  School  is  now  near 
completion.  This  will  contain  an 
auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity 
ot  six  hundred  and  fifty,  four  recita- 
tion rooms,  a  large  well  lighted 
basement  which  will  be  utilized  for 
physical  culture  classes  and  other 
recreational    purposes. 

R.  W.  C. 


Do  Not  Overlook  These 


BUHLIG'S  BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

The  use  of  this  book  in  classes  connected  with  large  business 
concerns  indicates  that  Buhlig's  Business  English  is  the  kind  of 
English  used  in  actual  business.  If  you  do  not  believe  that  Buhlig's 
Business  English  is  the  most  successful  work  on  the  subject  pub- 
lished, inquire  as  to  what  text  is  used  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
largest  cities  in  the  country. 

KNOWLES'S  ORAL  ENGLISH 

Committees  ot  English  teachers  in  leading  cities  who  have  been 
working  out  courses  of  study  in  this  timely  subject  say  that  Knowles's 
Oral  English  is  the  best  embodiment  of  their  ideas. 

^  WELLS  AND  HART'S  GEOMETRY 

Incidentally,  this  happens  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  sylla- 
bus exactly,  but  it  is  also  a  good  book — good  enough  to  be  used  in 
progressive  high  schools  anywhere.  It  is  modern  and  it  is  teachable. 
Like  the  Wells  and  Hart  Algebra,  it  gets  results. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 


BOSTON 


NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO 


Modern  Junior  Mathematics 

By  MISS  MARIE  GUGLE 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Meets  all  the  recommendations  made  in  tlie  preliminary  report  of  the 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  ON  MATHEMATICAL  REQUIREMENTS 

on  the  reorganization  of  the  fir.st  courses  in  secondary  school  mathematics. 

"Modern  Junior  Matliematies"  is  a  three-book  series  adapted  for  use  in  either  the  8-4  or  the 
6-3-3  plan  of  organization. 

The  books  are  constructed  in  accordance  Avith  the  latest  approved  method  of  teaching  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry.  The  three  branches  of  mathematics  are  treated  together  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  each  subject  illtistrating  and  illuminating  the  other  two. 

THE  SOCIALIZATION 

of  the  subject  is  also  delightfully  worked  out  ami  enables  the  pupil  to  actually  see  for  himself  the 
useful  application  of  the   problems  and   Ikiav  lliey  concern  him. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  series  Miss  Gugle  has  broken  the  bonds  of  tradition.  She  has  blazed 
a  new  trail. 

An   examination   of  these   books   will   convince  vou  that  thev  actuallv  do  what  thev  claim  to  do. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Anchor  and  the  Dolphin 

—the  sign  of 

The  Aldine  Group  of  Textbooks 

on  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Language,  which,  with  respect  to  educational, 
artistic,  and  mechanical  features,  is  the  most  distinctive  product  of  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  our  country. 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

73  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 


^ 

The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 

The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OtTICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POWDER 

FLOOR  on. 

CRAYON 

BLACKBOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQlflD    SLATING 

LABORATORY  DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING    CASES 
PORCH    S\\^NGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBSS 
MAPS 
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School  Furniture  and  School  Supplies 

CANi  IVIAKE  IIVIIVIEDIAXE  SHIF»iVIElMX 


Inipi'ovcd  Seini-Steel  Desk- 
1919  5Iodel 


The  leading  school 
desks  manufactured 

Awarded  Prize  at  Panama 
Exposition. 

The  quality  and  con- 
struction of  these  desks 
are  far  superior  to  any 
other  desks  manufactur- 
ed. Let  us  send  you  a 
special  circular  and  prices 
before  placing  your  order. 


S<:-:j.*.\'H,2r., 


Best  Composition  Blackboard 
manufaotui-ed.  Used  in  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  throughout  the  South.  Is 
not  an  experiment ;  has  been  used 
successfully  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Made  3,  Zy^.,  and  4  feet 
wide.  Any  length  up  to  12  feet. 
In  both  black  and  green.  Write 
for  sample  today. 

Cau  also  furnish  Hj-loplate,  Slated  Cloth,  and  A-No.-l  Hand-shaved  Slate 
Blackboard. 

Get  our  samples  and  prices  before  placing  your  orders. 


UUijao ;  13  ixJJjjyrouAAo 


^ju^  iifcaliL 


y^<-^iMW?^ 


Dominion  Patent  Heating  and  Ventilating  System 
Best  for  School  Use 


Auditorium  Chairs. 

Opera   Cliairs. 

Portable  Chairs. 

Folding  Chairs. 

Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science,  Laboratory  Furniture 
and  Drawing  Equipment. 

Recitation  Seats  and  Tablet  Arm 
Chairs. 

Bookcases — Sectional  and  School- 
room. 


Teachers'   Desks,   Tables   and 
Teachers'   Chairs. 

Floor  Oils  and  Disinfectants. 

Paper  Towels  and  Sanitary  Sup- 
plies. 

Edvicational   Supplies,   such   as 
Composition    Books,    Tablets, 
Lead  Pencils,  etc. 

Laboratory  Equipment  for  Gen- 
eral Science;  also  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Agriculture. 


Wire    Window    Guards    and    Steel 
Door  Mats. 

Dictionaries  and  Dictionary  Hold- 
ers. 

Kindergarten  Furniture  and  Kin- 
dergarten Supplies. 

Window  Shades,  all  kinds.     Write 
for  prices. 

Stage  Curtains  and  Scenery. 

Bells,   Clocks,  and  Thermometers. 


Every  Article  for  Schools  and  Colleges.     Write  today  for  our  latest  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

Virginia  School  Supply  Company 

2000  W.  Marshall  St.,  Richmond,  Va.  Box  200  Raleigh,  N.  C 
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A  Series  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric  Modern  in  Spirit  and  Method 

BRIGGS  AND  McKINNEY 
A  First  Book  of  Composition.    A  Second  Book  of  Composition 

North  Carolina  educators  give  their  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  books 

"There  are  several  reasons  why  I  like  the  Briggs  and  McKinney- Second  Book  of  Composition, 
but  the  two  things  I  like  best  about  the  book  are:  the  prominence  given  to  the  principles  of  exposi- 
tion and  the  treatmeift  of  the  short  story.  My  experience  has  been  that  high-school  students  need 
special  drill  in  expressing  themselves  clearly  and  to  the  point;  and  I  believe  that  the  use  of  this 
book  will  help  them  to  do  this.  I  believe  also  that  through  the  study  of  the  short  story  as  given 
by  Briggs  and  McKinney  our  pupils  will  gain  in  literary  appreciation  and  at  the  same  time  develop 
skill  in  telling  a  story  themselves." 

Miss  Mary  C.  Wiley,  Head  of  the  English  Departmeiit,  High  School,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

"I  want  to  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  with  the  Briggs  and  McKinney.  The  chapter  on  the  short 
story  is  great.  My  third-year  folks  and  I  are  enjoying  it  thoroughly.  I  hope  we  can  keep  the  book 
on  our  list." 

Miss  Rennie  Peele,  Teacher  of  English,  High  School,  Goldsboro,  North  Carolina 

"A  very  admirable  quality — that  of  teaching  principles  of  composition  and  rhetoric  by  prac- 
tice. The  (Second)  Book  certainly  covers  all  the  ground  to  be  desired  in  a  composition  book,  and 
yet  all  of  it  is  done  by  appealing  to  the  practical  and  life  needs  of  the  pupil." 

Mr.  A.  B.  Combs,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina 

We  invite  correspondence 

GINN  AND  COMPANY  -    70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Represented  by  P.  E.  Seagle,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Popular  and  Successliil  Books  for  High  School  Work 

i;       'i      1     MERAS'  LE  PREMIER  LIVRE 

A  book  for  beginners  that  is  truly  charming.  It  is  based  on  a  story  which  runs  continuously 
through  the  book,  and  provides  the  material  as  well  as  the  inspiration  for  the  work  in  gram- 
mar and  conversation.     No  separate  reader  is  necessary. 

ESPINOSA  AND  ALLEN'S  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH  GRAMMAR 

One  thing  at  a  time  with  abundant  material  for  drill.  Every  lesson  is  subdivided  to  provide 
for  (1)  Study  of  Vocabulary ;  (2)  Grammar;  (3)  Connected  Reading  in  Spanish;  (4)  Oral  Prac- 
tice; (5)  Translation  from  English  into  Spanish.  The  last  few  lessons  deal  exclusively  with  the 
forms  of  Spanish  business  and  correspondence. 

PLACE'S  BEGINNING  LATIN 

New,  unusual,  striking.  A  course  that  answers  the  question,  "What  is  Latin  good  for,  any- 
way?" Emphasis  tliroughout  on  the  usefulness  of  Latin  in  the  study  of  English.  Lieideut- 
ally,  a  book  that  is  rich  in  suggested  teaching  methods  and  devices. 

MILNE'S  ALGEBRAS 

The  most  teachable  books  on  this  subject,  thg  best  graded,  the  richest  in  number  and  choice  of 
exercises  and  ]n-oblems,  and  the  most  widely  used. 

LEWIS  AND  HOSIC'S  PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

A  triumph  of  common  sense  whicli  carries  out  all  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  School. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA 

Represented  by  W.  G.  Privette,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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PLANS  FOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL  WORK  BEING  COMPLETED 


By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Contributing  Editor. 


The  Board  of  Examiners  lias  been  engaged  during 
the  month  of  December  in  making  arrangements  for 
summer-school  work  for  the  coming  summer.  This 
is  necessarily  a  part  of  a  scheme  to  place  a  valua- 
tion on  the  several  certificates,  and  to  outline  pro- 
gressive courses  for  teachers  to  pass  from  one  stage 
to  a  higher  stage. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
State  institutions,  public  and  private.  Therefore, 
a  conference  was  held  on  Januaiy  23  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  colleges  and  the  Board  of  Ex- 


aminers. 


The  Grading  of  Salaries. 


In  outlining  the  policy  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  it  was  declared  that  a  new  salary 
schedule  would  be  necessary,  and  that  this  schedule 
must  be  fixed  by  the  special  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Just  what  this  new  salary  schedule  will 
be,  will  be  determined  after  the  certification  of  all 
the  teachers  has  been  completed.  But  for  those  Avho 
have  prepared  themselves  to  teach  and  have  gone  to 
the  expense  of  securing  the  highest  training,  the 
salary  for  the  well  prepared  teacher  should  not  be 
less  than  that  of  a  stenographer  who  can  draw  now 
.$1,200.  Beginning  with  the  higher  certificate,  the 
salaries  will  be  graded,  according  to  the  certificate, 
experience  and  educational  qualifications  of  a  teach- 
er, down  to  the  lowest  certificates  held. 

Professional  Courses  and  Summer-School  Work. 

The  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the 
different  colleges  was  for  the  purpose  of  outlining 
professional  courses  for  teachers  and  making  more 
definite  the  work  in  the  summer  schools. 

The  following  were  present :  From  the  Universitv, 
Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  Dr.  E.  W. 
Knight;  from  State  College  for  Women,  Prof.  John 
E.  Cook;  from  the  East  Carolina  Training  School, 
President  Robert  H.Wright,  Prof. C.W. Wilson  ;  from 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  Prof. 
W.  A.  Withers;  from  the  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  President  John  E.  Calf ee ;  from  Cullowhee, 
Professor  Wells ;  from  Trinity  College,  Supt.  Hol- 
land Holton;  from  the  Educational  Commission,  Dr. 
Prank  P.  Bachman ;  and  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  following  points  were  agreed  upon : 

1.  That  teachers  should  be  admitted  on  certifi- 
cates, and  that  a  course  of  study  uniform  iu  all 
institutions  should  be  outlined,  which  should  open 
the  way  for  a  teacher  to  pass  from  any  class  of  cer- 
tificate to  a  higher  grade  or  class. 

In  fixing  a  salary  schedule  for  next  year  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  in  service.  It  is  only  fair 
to  the  teacher  that  he  or  she  may  understand  clearly 
what  is  necessary  to  go  from  one  salary  to  a  higher 
salary ;  and,  of  course,  it  depends  upon  the  plan  for 
raising  a  certificate  from  one  grade  or  class  to  a 
higher  grade  or  class. 

It  was  very  evident  in  the  conference  that  certain 
institutions  should  put  the  emphasis  on  such  courses 


as  they  are  best  prepared  to  give,  leaving  to  other 
institutions  the  field  open,  and  making  it  clear  to 
the  teachers  where  they  may  secure  definite  instruc- 
tion in  particular  courses  that  they  need  to  raise 
certificate  from  one  grade  to  another. 

2.  Moreover,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  a 
very  distinct  line  should  be  drawn  between  the 
county  summer  school  and  the  State  summer  school. 
The  county  summer  schools  will  be  expected  to 
arrange  courses  for  all  teachers  who  do  not  hold  an 
elementary  certificate  or  who  do  not  have  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  standard  high-school  education.  All  teach- 
ers who  are  rated  above  this  line  will  be  expected  to 
attend  State  summer  schools  if  they  wish,  to  secure 
credit  toward  a  higher  certificate.  State  institutions, 
however,  may  provide  in  conection  with  the  summer 
school  a  county  summer  school,  if  the  county  super- 
intendent and  the  count.y  board  in  which  the  insti- 
tution is  located  also  desire  it.  But  this  must  be 
arranged  on  the  same  plane  as  other  county  summer 
schools,  with  a  definite  course  of  study  and  a  separate 
faculty. 

3.  A  committee  from  the  State  institutions  was 
appointed  to  work  with  the  Board  of  Examiners  in 
outlining  courses  for  the  summer  schools.  At  a 
later  meeting  it  will  be  definitely  determined  what 
courses  will  be  offered  to  the  best  advantage  in  cer- 
tain institutions,  and  what  other  courses  may  be 
offered  in  other  institutions.  Teachers  will  be  ad- 
vised as  to  this  program,  so  that  they  may  know 
exactly  where  to  go  and  what  courses  to  take. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  TEACHERS' 

ASSEMBLY  ASK  TEACHERS  TO  AID 

THE  NEGROES. 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Assembly  endorse  the  Declaration 
of  Principles  adopted  by  the  State  Negro  Teachers' 
Association  and  patriotic  negroes  in  convention  in 
Raleigh,  September  26,  1919.  We  believe  that  such 
principles  as  these  are  fundamental  and  are  essential 
to  race  harmony  and  prosperity.  In  the  great  task 
of  educating  all  the  children,  there  must  be  co- 
operation, patience  and  an  earnest  desire  to  see 
right  and  justice  prevail.  Therefore,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  urge  all  teach- 
ers and  school  officials  of  the  white  race  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  negroes,  and  give  aid  to  their  leaders  in 
their  attempts  to  raise  the  intellectual  and  moral 
level  of  the  negro  children. 


Pedagogical  retardation,  visible  or  invisible,  means 
faulty  administration.  The  problem  is  not  the  bring- 
ing of  retai-ded  children  "up  to  grade."  It  is  much 
broader  and  deeper  than  that.  It  is  providing  for 
each  child  that  education  which  is  best  suited  to 
him.  This  plainly  requires  first  of  all  a  diagnosis  of 
the  child's  abilities. — Woodrow's  Brightness  and 
Dullness  in  Children. 
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A  NEW  SCHEDULE  OF  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Contributing  Editor. 


The  last  General  Assembly  increased  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  on  an  average  of  over  50  per  cent. 
For  the  rural  teachers  the  salary  was  increased 
nearly  100  per  cent.  But  a  living  salary  is  not  yet 
paid  all  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

One  purpose  in  requiring  all  teachers  to  be  certifi- 
cated is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  State  Department 
to  determine  as  accurately  as  possible  the  exact 
academic  and  professional  standing  of  every  teacher 
in  North  Carolina,  and  to  prepare  a  higher  salary 
schedule,  based  on  these  qualifications. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  State  Department,  in 
preparing  this  new  salary  schedule,  to  pay  out  of 
State  funds  equal  salaries  to  those  that  have  equal 
academic  and  professional  qualifications,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, if  three  teachers  each  have  a  diploma  from 
a  standard  college  and  the  same  amount  of  profes- 
sional training,  and  one  elects  to  teach  in  a  high 
school,  the  second  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  the 
third  in  the  primary  grades,  their  salary  would  be 
the  same  at  the  beginning,  and  the  State  Department 
will  adopt  this  as  its  policy  in  the  future. 

Heretofore,  teachers  entering  the  grammar-grade 
department  have  been  paid  less  than  those  in  the 
other  two  departments.  As  a  result,  weaker  teach- 
ers, as  a  rule,  have  been  assigned  to  the  grammar 
grades ;  or,  if  the  teachers  were  strong  at  the  begin- 
ning, tliey  have  liad  little  incentive  to  improve  them- 
selves. Therefore,  we  find  the  grammar  grades  the 
weakest  part  of  the  school  system.  It  is  necessary 
to  place  this  department  of  a  school  system  on  an 
equal  salary  schedule  with  the  other  departments  if 
we  expect  it  ever  to  rise  to  the  same  point  of  effi- 
cienej'  that  the  others  have  risen  to. 

In  some  schools  the  policy  has  been  to  pay  all 
teachers  the  same  salary,  regardless  of  their  profes- 
sional qualifications.  This  dead  uniformity  has  had 
a  bad  effect  on  the  schools.  It  has  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  the  better  teachers  to  rise  in  salary  in  accord- 
ance with  their  professional  growth,  and  sooner  or 
later  they  leave  the  school  system  for  other  fields. 

All  certificates  in  the  future  will  be  rated  accord- 
ing to  academic  and  professional  qualifications,  and 
the  salary  will  be  graded  accordingly.  For  exam- 
ple :  A  teacher  with  a  f our-j-ear  school  training  is 
worth  more,  everything  else  being  equal,  than  one 
with  a  one-year,  two-year,  and  three-year  college 
training.  Moreover,  a  teacher  Avith  several  years 
experience  is  worth  more,  everj-thing  else  being 
equal,  than  a  teacher  who  has  just  entered  the  sys- 
tem. Therefore,  the  salary  schedule  for  the  future 
will  be  determined  by  the  academic  and  professional 
training  and  experience  of  teachers  in  service. 

Teacher-training  institutions  will  be  expected  in 
the  future  to  provide  very  definite  professional 
courses  for  teachers  who  wish  to  enter  the  primary 
field,  another  group  of  courses  for  those  who  expect 
to  enter  the  grammar  grades,  anotlier  for  those  who 
expect  to  enter  the  high  school,  and  still  other 
courses  for  those  who  desire  to  become  supervisors, 
jirincipals,  and  superintendents.  Tlie  time  has  come 
for  our  educational  institutions  not  onlj-  to  know 
the  needs  of  the  several  parts  of  our  school  sj'stem, 
but  to  provide  verj^  definite  training  in  order  to  meet 
these  needs. 

Moreover,  the  summer-school  work  for  this  year 


should  have  this  aim  in  view,  and  each  teacher 
should  know  in  advance  what  courses  will  be  neces- 
sarj'  for  the  teacher  to  take  in  order  to  advance"  the 
value  of  the  certificate.  Teachers  will  be  expected 
to  select  their  courses  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  the 
certificates  they  hold  now.  Therefore,  entrance  into 
summer  schools  will  be  determined  by  the  kind  of 
certificate  that  the  teacher  holds. 


COUNTIES  SHOULD  SELECT  TEXT-BOOK 
COMMISSION. 

The  State  High  School  Text-Book  Commission  has 
met  and  completed  its  multiple  list,  from  which 
county  committees  must  select  high-school  text- 
books for  use  next  fall.  A  complete  report  of  the 
action  of  tlie  High  School  Text-Book  Committee  will 
be  sent  to  each  committee. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  to  Secure  Uniformity  of  High- 
School  Text-Books  is  as  follows: 

"Section  3.  That  the  County  Board  of  Education 
of  each  county  shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  County  Committee  on  High-School  Text-Books, 
every  four  j-ears,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
adopt  a  county  list  which  shall  be  made  up  from  the 
State  list  of  approved  books  provided  for  in  section  2 
of  this  act ;  and  the  said  committee  to  select  high- 
school  text-books  for  each  countj-  shall  be  composed 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  superintendent  of  the  largest  city  or  town  school 
.system  of  the  county,  and  three  high-school  princi- 
pals or  teachers  chosen  from  the  different  high 
schools  of  tlie  county  to  be  selected  jointly  by  the 
two  above  mentioned  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents: Provided,  that  in  a  county  where  such  a  com- 
mittee cannot  be  secured  according  to  the  manner 
provided  above,  the  State  High-School  Inspector 
siiall  recommend  to  the  County  Board  of  Education 
of  said  county  the  high-school  books  to  be  used  in 
said  county,  and  the  County  Board  of  Education 
shall  adopt  the  list  of  books  so  recommended ;  and 
the  county  adoptions  of  high-school  text-books  shall 
be  limited,  to  the  State  list  of  approved  high-school 
text-books  to  be  selected  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  pub- 
lished by  him  as  provided  in  section  2  of  this  act : 
Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  prevent  the  County  Committee  on  High- 
School  Text-Books  from  recommending  the  use  of, 
and  the  County  Board  of  Education  from  adopting, 
more  than  one  book  in  a  subject  for  use  in  the  dif- 
ferent tj'pes  of  high  schools  that  may  require  books 
of  greater  or  less  difficulty,  nor  shall  any  high  school 
be  prevented  from  using  nece-i^sarv  supplementarv 
books." 

Tlie  County  Superintendent  and  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  the  largest  city  school  in  the  several 
counties  should  meet  at  once  and  select  the  three 
high-school  principals  or  teachers,  who,  together 
with  the  County  Superintendent  and  city  superin- 
tendent, make  up  the  County  High-School  Text- 
Book  Committee,  it  is  very  necessary  that  this 
committee  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  con- 
sider selecting  high-school  text-books  for  next  fall. 
We  have  had  some  delay  in  securing  text-books  this 
vear.     These   high-school  text-books   should   be   se- 
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lected  at  an  early  date,  in  order  that  Ihe  publishers 
may  be  able  to  su|T]ily  the  l)ooks  in  necessary  quanti- 
ties by  the  opening-  of  the  schools  in  the  fall. 

As  soon  as  the  County  High-J^ehool  Text-Book 
Committee  has  been  completed,  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  members  of  the  committee  should  be 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction. 


Moreover,  those  counties  that  cannot  select  a  com- 
mittee in  aeeordance  with  section  .3,  above,  should 
notify  the  State  Superintendent,  in  order  that  tiie 
High-School  Inspector  may  be  advised.  It  will  be 
his  duty,  therefore,  to  select  text-books  for  those 
counties,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  con- 
sult with  the  County  Sujierintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction before  making  any  selection. 


INTELLIGENT  CONSOLIDATION  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  Edgar  W.  Knight,  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


North  Carolina  has  generally  accepted  the  princi- 
ple of  rural  school  consolidation,  but  we  have  not 
yet  practically  applied  the  principle  as  extensively 
and  as  wisely  as  the  needs  seem  to  require.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  thouglitful  school  boards  and 
superintendents  are  beginning  to  take  seriously  the 
subject  of  making  the  rural  school  more  effective, 
and  to  that  end  are  looking  to  consolidation  and 
transportation  as  an  outstanding  means  by  which  it 
can  be  done.  To^  those  officials  who  are  planning  to 
give  attention  to  this  important  work,  the  sugges- 
tions given  below  are  offered  for  whatever  they  may 
be  worth. 

Too  often  we  have  been  inclined  to  consolidate 
with  reference  to  the  desires  of  localities  rather  than 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  county  at  large. 
For  that  reason,  it  appears  necessary^  for  the  county 
board  and  the  superintendent  to  look  at  the  county 
as  a  whole  rather  than  at  its  various  parts  or  local 
districts,  if  intelligent  consolidation  is  to  be  made 
throughout  the  entire  county.  By  viewing  the 
county  as  a  whole,  the  officials  and  the  people  are 
enabled  to  co-operate  and  to  act  more  intelligently 
in  redistricting  the  countj'  and  in  planning  for  a 
permanent  school  system.  To  get  such  a  view, 
adequate  and  complete,  it  would  seem  that  the  board 
and  the  superintendent  should  be  in  possession  of 
information  such  as  the  following : 

1.  Information  concerning  the  general  external 
and  internal  school  conditions  of  the  entire  county 
is  needed.  This  can  be  had  by  an  impartial,  sympa- 
thetic, fair  and  accurate  statement  of  actual  facts, 
both  statistical  and  informational  in  character. 
Such  a  statement  can,  of  course,  be  best  prepared  by 
the  superintendent,  though  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  have  assistance  with  the  details.  The 
statement  should  be  prepared  in  full  and  in  writing, 
and  so  made  as  to  be  easily  and  intelligently  under- 
stood by  the  board  and  by  the  average  citizen  of  the 
county.  Technical  terms  and  the  so-called  "survey" 
terminology  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  the  atti- 
tude that  often  appears  in  the  so-called  "survey." 
The  statement  should,  above  all,  be  sympathetic 
rather  than  critical. 

2.  On  such  a  statement,  helpful,  practical  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  for  improvement  should 
be  made.  These  should  also  be  in  writing  and  so 
stated  as  to  be  easily  and  intelligently  understood 
by  both  the  board  and  the  average  citizen. 

3.  An  adequate  up-to-date  map  of  the  county 
should  be  prepared  and  used,  because  graphic  illus- 
tration convej^s  definite  ideas  more  readily  and 
safely.  On  such  a  map,  information  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  shown: 

(a)  The  boundaries  of  the  present  school  districts. 

(b)  The  location  of  each  school-house. 


(c)  The  location  of  each  home,  with  the  number 
of  school-chilren  in  each. 

(d)  All  roads  .should  be  shown.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  roads  should  also  be  indicated, 
and  all  road-building  projects  in  process  or  in 
contemplation  by  the  county  and  the  State 
Highway  Commission  should  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  this  connection. 

(e)  All  natural  barriers,  such  as  rivers,  creeks, 
swamps,  mountains,  etc.,  should  be  shown. 

4.   Information  should  be  had  concerning: 

(a)  The  geiieral  school  interests  of  each  school 
district. 

(b)  The  size  of  each  school  district  and  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  it. 

(c)  The  size  of  each  school-house. 

(d)  The  school  population,  the  enrollment,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  each  school 
district. 

(e)  The  general  attitude  of  the  people  of  each 
school  district  on  the  subject  of  the  consolida- 
tion of  schools  and  the  transportation  of  pu- 
pils. This  can  be  gained  only  by  tact,  patience, 
and  without  undue  agitation,  and  by  innumer- 
able personal  interviews.  In  most  cases  it  will 
be  gained  very  slowly. 

With  the  information  called  for  above,  properly 
in  hand  and  properly  digested  by  the  board  and  the 
superintendent,  a  tentative  plan  for  redistricting  the 
county  can  be  made'  with  a  view  to  wise  consolida- 
tion. After  such  a  plan  is  worked  out,  another  map 
could  be  prepared,  slu)wing  the  proposed  new  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  the  old  districts  to  be  retained.  The 
board  will,  of  course,  be  prepared  to  give  sufficient 
reasons  for  any  and  all  changes  proposed,  and,  if 
occasion  should  require,  to  set  forth  convincingly 
the  advantages  of  the  proposed  changes,  and  to  meet 
the  objections  to  them. 

Meantime,  there  should  be  carried  on  a  systematic 
policy  of  intelligent  publicity  throughout  the  county, 
through  the  newspapers,  the  motion  picture  service, 
a  county  school  newspaper,  extension  work  through 
communit.y  meetings,  or  regular  communications 
from  the  board  and  the  superintendent  to  the  peo- 
ple. And  for  this  purpose,  an  up-to-date  mailing 
list  of  the  active  citizens  of  the  county  should  be 
kept  in  the  superintendent's  office. 


During  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence in  Cleveland,  February  23-28,  the  Fisk 
Teachers  Agency,  of  Chicago,  and  the  National 
Teachers  Agency  will  have  a  booth  in  the  N.  E.  A. 
Exhibit  Hall  (Bolivar-Ninth  Building).  All  North 
Carolina  teachers  planning  to  be  in  Cleveland  at 
this  meeting  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  to 
make  use  of  the  booth  for  conferences  and  for  mail. 
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THE  BETTER-SCHOOL  CONTEST  IN  GREENSBORO 

M.  B.  Andrews.  Priueipal  Asheboro  Street  School. 


There  is  no  single  factor  that  contributes  more 
largely  to  the  success  of  a  school  than  a  genuine 
spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation  functioning 
among  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents  of  the  com- 
munity. There  is  perhaps  no  end  to  the  ways  of 
arousing  this  wliolesome  spirit.  The  follo'wing  is  an 
account  of  how  this  spirit  has  been  aroused  and  capi- 
talized in  the  Asheboro  Street  School:  . 

On  Xovember  15.  the  teachers  of  the  school  were 
called  together,  and  the  contest  idea  was  laid  before 
them  by  the  principal.  Each  teacher  was  given  a 
typewritten  copy  of  the  whole  plan.  For  nearly  an 
hour  they  engaged  in  a  free  pro  and  con  discussion. 
Finally,  they  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  putting 
on  the  contest. 

But  one  difficulty  was  still  in  the  way  —  where 
would  the  money  come  from?  Mr.  Andrews  stated 
that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  would  guarantee 
it  would  come  from  somewhere.  On  Xovember  21, 
the  whole  idea  was  presented  to  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  and  they  immediately  became  tremendously 
interested.  At  noon,  on  December  18,  the  contest 
came  to  a  close. 

Xow.  just  what  was  done  during  the  intervening 
month?  Let  one  of  the  pupils  teU  what  her  room 
did.  for  her  story  is  almost  tj-pieal  of  what  other 
rooms  did.  This  paper  was  written  by  Marjorie 
Folsom,  a  sixth-grade  girl  in  Miss  Marguerite  Gallo- 
way's room.  Though  it  is  written  as  fiction,  it  is 
almost  literally  true,  and  it  won  one  of  the  prizes. 


"What  the  Bluebirds  Are  Doing 
By  Marjorie  Folsom. 

'"One  morning,  as  the  last  note  of  the  school  bell 
died  away,  the  door  of  Room  8  was  closed.  After  a 
moment  of  silence,  the  teacher  told  her  class  about 
the  'Better-School  Campaign.'  She  said  that  this 
campaign  was  to  make  the  school  better,  and  she 
wished  her  pupils  would  trj-,  if  not  succeed,  to  make 
the  school,  throusrh  and  through,  a  better  one. 

"Tom  was  in  Room  8.  Grade  6.  at  Asheboro  Street 
School.  He  was  strangely  impressed  by  the  teach- 
er's talk  that  morning.  At  rece.ss  he  talked  it  over 
with  all  the  other  children  in  his  room,  and  they 
adopted  a  resolution  to  do  all  they  could  toward 
making  the  school  better. 

"The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  obey  the  teachers 
and  all  the  rules  of  the  school.  It  was  rather  hard 
to  do  so  at  fir.st.  because  that  meant  they  should  not 
talk  in  the  class-room,  throw  paper  on  the  floors  or 
campus,  and  numerous  other  things  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing. 

"The  next  thing  tliey  tried  to  do  was  to  diseour- 
ase  unfair  play.  This  means  they  should  give  every- 
one an  equal  chance  to  play,  and  that  they  should 
have  the  spirit  of  fair  play. 

"The  third  thing  they  tried  to  do  was  something 
every  one  noticed.  They  outdid  everj-  other  room 
in  marching.  They  did  not  talk  in  line,  and  kept 
directly  behind  the  one  in  front. 

"X'ext.  they  attempted  the  most  difficult  thing  of 
all.  They  made  an  effort  to  control  themselves. 
-And  they  did  it,  both  in  the  school-room  and  every- 
where. 

"Another  thine  Room  8  did  was  to  keep  their 
book  shelves  neat  and  orderly.  This  means  that 
when  they  were  through  witli  a  book  thev  should 


not  .slam  it  on  top  of  the  book-case:  neither  should 
they  stick  them  between  the  top  of  a  row  of  books 
and  the  shelf  above,  but  they  should  put  it  exactly 
where  they  found  it.  'Each  has  his  own  place,'  is 
an  old  proverb  every  one  knows,  and  Room  8  tried 
to  make  it  so  with  the  books. 

"Another  important  thing  Room  8  did  was  to  try 
to  be  quick  and  silent  in  the  fire  drills. 

"About  the  next  thing  Tom's  class  did  was  to 
bring  their  mothers  to  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion, and  they  tried  to  win  the  banner. 

"Another  interesting  feature  of  the  actions  of 
Room  8  is  that  they  have  organized  a  'Bluebird 
Society,"  in  which  they  tell  about  all  articles  of 
minute  importance. 

"X'ext,  they  organized  a  good  athletic  team. 

"One  day,  as  Tom  was  walking  about  the  school, 
his  eye  fell  on  the  leaves  scattered  all  over  the 
campus.  He  stopped  a  moment  and  looked  down  at 
them,  thoughtfully,  then  walked  away,  a  plan  in  his 
mind. 

"A  day  after  this  event,  Tom  and  all  of  his  fel- 
low-classmates were  to  be  seen  raking  energetically 
all  around  the  school,  getting  the  leaves  'to  piles. 
They  worked  on,  dauntlessly,  never  he  ■ling  the 
jeers  of  their  companions  in  other  classes.  Soon  all 
the  leaves  were  to  be  seen  in  big  stacks,  and  the  little 
workers  left  the  campus  and  hied  away  home,  happy 
in  the  thought  of  having  completed  their  task  so 
well. 

"These  are  some  of  the  things  Room  8  has  accom- 
plished, and  I  hope  that,  after  you  know  these 
things  which  they  have  done,  you  will  help  Room  8 
to  win  the  respect  of  all  the  school.'" 


The  first  and  second  prizes  of  five  dollars  each 
were  won  by  the  pupils  of  Miss  Tinnin's  ungraded 
room,  the  first  prize  being  offered  for  the  best  list  of 
admirable  facts  about  the  school,  and  the  second 
prize  being  offered  for  the  best  list  of  school  defects, 
with  a  statement  as  to  how  they  might  be  success- 
fully remedied.  It  might  be  added  that  the  teachers 
were  so  busy,  directing  their  pupils  with  the  contest, 
that  no  one  entered  the  race  for  the  fourth  prize  of 
five  dollars,  which  was  offered  for  the  best  prepared 
studv  of  the  available  literature  on  school  efficiency. 


The  whole  plan  of  the  contest  follows: 

How  to  Make  Our  School  Better. 

My  feeling  is  that  we  are  doing  the  best  work  this 
year  that  has  ever  been  done  under  my  supervision. 
I  am  much  gratified  at  the  many  successful  efforts 
that  are  being  put  forth. 

Still,  I  am  not  .satisfied,  and  neither  are  you.  Some 
of  our  pupils  are  listless:  rubbish  is  constantly 
thrown  on  the  campus :  laws  of  good  breeding  are 
frequently  neglected ;  coarse  language  is  sometimes 
used  on  the  campus:  not  enough  interest  is  taken  in 
organized  play ;  too  few  motherij  visit  the  school  and 
attend  the  parent-teacher  meetings — these  are  some 
of  our  shortcomings  as  a  school. 

"What  can  be  done?  Here  is  an  idea.  I  am  in 
favor  of  a  fourfold  campaign  and  contest  for  the 
improvement  of  our  school. 

Prize  List. 

First  Prize. — Let  us  offer  .$5.00  in  cash  to  the 
teaclier  or  pupil  presenting  the  best  prepared  list  of 
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admirable  facts  coiK'eriiin55:  our  seliool. 

Second  Prize. — We  niight  offer  $5.00  to  the  person 
presenting  the  best  prepared  list  ijf  remediable  de- 
fects of  our  school,  and  how  they  miglit  wisely  be 
overcome  or  removed. 

Third  Prize. — We  miglit  offer  $5.00  to  tlie  room 
presenting  the  best  prepared  story  of  tilings  done  by 
that  room  to  improve  our  school. 

Fourth  Prize. — We  might  offer  $5.00  to  the  teacher 
presenting  the  best   .suggestions  for  improving  the 
school,  to  be  found  in  the  available  literature  on  the 
general  topic  of  school  efficiency. 
Conditions. 

Duration. — Let  the  contest  begin  on  November  21 
and  close  on  December  18,  so  that  the  aAvards  might 
be  publicly  made  on  Friday  preceding  the  Christmas 
holidaj's. 


When  to  Work. — Let  it  be  understood  that  tliis 
contest  sliall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  regular 
program  of  school  work. 

Manuscript. — The  papers  must  be  written  in  ink 
or  typewritten,  ou  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  on 
Palmer  or  business-sized  paper.  Each  paper  shall 
be  .iudged  on  a  basis  of  a  possible  thousand  points. 

Judges. — Superintendent  Frederick  Archer  and 
I\Ir.  E.  D.  Broadluirst  sliall  be  appointed  as  two  of 
the  judges,  and  they  themselves  shall  choose  the 
third. 

Each  judge  shall  grade  each  paper  separately  and 
record  his  grade.  When  finished,  the  three  grades 
shall  be  combined,  and  the  total  divided  bj^  three, 
to  find  the  final  grade. 

Xo  judge  shall  be  allowed  to  know  the  grade 
assigned  to  a  given  paper  bv  auv  other  judge. 

Hr.  B.  ANDREWS. 


PROBLEM-PROJECT  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  N.  C.  GEOGRAPHY 

Bv  Mary  W.  Parham,  jMurfreesboro,  N.  C. 


Problem :  What  has  North  Carolina  done  to  aid 
in  the  growth  of  our  Nation? 

Introduction.  —  Explain  meaning  of  tlie  name. 
"United  States."  Li  which  one  of  these  States  are 
we  most  interested?  Compare  it  in  size  with  the 
New  England  group ;  with  Texas.  Do  you  think 
North  Carolina  has  done  little  or  mucli  towards 
making  the  I'uited  States  the  great  Nation  it  is 
today  ?  Class  will  suggest  means  by  which  she  has 
aided :  people,  location,  climate,  resources,  indus- 
tries. 

People. — Before  taking  up  "people,"  have  a  dis- 
cussion of  4Hiis  problem :  Could  she  have  done  as 
much  if  air  her  people  had  come  from  one  country 
with  like  motives  and  characteristics!  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  know  about  our  people  to  solve  our  prob- 
lem? Study,  German,  Scotch-Irish,  Swiss,  French, 
English  settlers — their  motives  for  coming  to  North 
Carolina,  places  of  settlement,  predominant  charac- 
teristics, part  they  have  played  and  are  playing  in 
our  growth. 

Reference  books:  Allen's  "North  Carolina  History 
Stories,"  and  Hill's  "Young  People's  History  of 
North  Carolina." 

Size  and  Location. — In  which  group  of  States  is 
North  Carolina?  Is  her  location  favorable  or  un- 
favorable? Why?  Between  what  parallels  of  lati- 
tude? Review  latitude  and  longitude.  Length  east 
and  west ;  north  and  south.  Explain  expression, 
"From  Murphy  to  Manteo." 

Assignments:  pp.  142-146,  Dodge's  Comparative 
Geography;  pp.  1  and  4,  Geography  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  same  text-book. 

Surface. — ^Wliat  value  is  it  to  North  Carolina  that 
her  surface  is  naturally  divided  into  three  distinct 
sections?  By  means  of  physical  maps  and  text,  pu- 
pils will  locate  these  divisions,  give  approximate  ex- 
tent, and  describe  the  surface  of  each  section,  and 
explain  why  industries  vary  in  Coast,  Piedmont,  and 
Highland  regions.  North  Carolina  has  the  highest 
peak  east  of  the  Mississippi.  What  is  it?  Its  alti- 
tude?   Explain  the  "Fall  Line." 

Climate. — North  Carolina  has  same  parallel  of  lat- 
iliule  as  what  part  of  Europe?  Its  climate  is  modi- 
fied by  nearness  of  ocean  on  east  and  great  moun- 
tain system  ou  west.  One  period  at  least  should  be 
devoted  to  these  two  influences. 


Assignments:  pp.  142;  9,  10  in  text.  How  does 
the  Atlantic  temper  the  climate?  Discuss  "gulf 
stream''  and  winds.  We  have  a  mean  temperature 
of  59  degrees.  Just  what  has  its  ecjuable  climate 
meant  in  the  development  of  our  State? 

Coast. — Problem:  Has  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina been  an  aid  in  her  contribution  to  our  national 
growth?  Class  will  study  the  large  map  of  the  State, 
learning  from  it  all  they  can  about  the  coast  line, 
and  then,  as  assignment  for  study,  take  up  pages  8 
and  9  in  the  Geography  of  North  Carolina. 

Suppose  that  North  Carolina  was  largely  depend- 
ent upon  good  harbors  for  transportation,  would 
she  be  able  to  contribute  much  towards  the  growth 
of  our  country? 

Drainage.  —  What  constitutes  good  drainage? 
What  parts  of  our  State  have  good  drainage?  What 
parts  are  poorly  drained?  Menti(ui  many  advan- 
tages that  result  from  good  drainage.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  a  necessity?  Is  most  of  our  State  well  or 
poorly  drained?  Do  you  think  it  has  made  any 
great  dift'erence  in  North  Carolina's  growth?  Ex- 
plain. 

The  Neuse,  Chowan,  and  Cape  Fear  Rivers  are 
navigable ;  the  Yadkin,  Catawba,  and  French  Broad 
are  not.  Class  will  locate  these  rivers  on  map  and 
give  reasons  for  this  difference.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  rivers  which  are  not  nai-i gable  are  of  no 
use?  Have  discussion  of  their  value,  listing  their 
uses. 

Assignment :  pp.  6,  7,  Geography  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Soil. — Some  time  before  taking  u]i  "soil,"  have 
class  in  English  write  to  Agricultural  De]iartment  at 
Raleigh,  asking  for  bulletins  on  soil  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Make  definite  assignments  from  these  bulle- 
tins on  soil  of  Coast,  Piedmont,  aud  Highland  re- 
gions, respectively,  noting  dift'erences.  Have  speci- 
mens of  soil  brought  to  class.  Discuss  wonderftil 
possibilities  resulting  from  the  reclaiming  of  the 
lake  and  swamp  regions  of  our  eastern  counties. 
Mention  the  marl  beds  and  their  value. 

Assignment:  ]i]i.  11.  12,  Geograiihy  of  North  Cai-- 
olina. 

Have  a  concluding  discussion  to  prove  Ihat  the  soil 
of  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
the  ]iart  she  is  taking  in  our  Nation's  growth. 
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Mineral  Resources.  —  Have  pupils  make  lists  of 
stones  and  of  minerals  found  in  North  Carolina. 
Compare  mining  of  coal  here  witli  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Note  the  fact  tliat  precious  stones,  such  as 
rubies,  emeralds,  opals,  and  hiddenite,  are  found. 
Mining  as  an  industry  has  not  been  greatly  devel- 
oped, yet  the  effects  of  her  mica,  clay,  tale,  and 
corundum  deposits  are  widespread.  Have  pupils 
study  briefly  the  uses  of  these. 

Agriculture. — Why  is  agriculture  the  leading  oc- 
cupation of  North  Carolina?  Do  you  think  the 
farming  industry  contributes  in  a  small  or  a  great 
way  towards  the  upbuilding  of  the  Nation?  Dis- 
cuss. Class  will  list  t!u'  agricultural  products  of  our 
State. 

Assignments:  pp.  18-23  in  text,  also  small  maps 
showing  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  fruit,  corn. 

Ranks  next  to  Virginia  in  production  of  tobacco. 

Emphasize  fact  that  North  Carolina  supplies  a 
ver.y  large  per  cent  of  the  peanuts.  Devote  one  les- 
son to  uses  of  this  product.  Where  are  the  great 
peanut  markets  of  the  world?  Why  is  North  Caro- 
lina included  in  the  cotton  belt  ?  Answer  this  Avith 
regard  to  soil,  climate  and  surface. 

Bring  out  dependence  of  Northern  markets  ujion 
us  for  early  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 

We  have  excellent  fruit  farms.  In  what  part  of 
the  State?  One  of  the  largest  peach  orchards  in  the 
South  is  at  Candor.  Rice  is  raised  in  lowlands  of 
our  southeastern  counties.     Study  its  growth. 

Discuss  products  of  tlu^  pine — lumber,  rosin,  tur- 
pentine. 

Manufacture.  —  The  rivers  of  the  Piedmont  belt 
furnisli  an  abundance  of  water-power,  and  the  moun- 
tain streams  afford  ideal  sites  for  mills.  Large  areas 
of  the  State  are  covered  with  hardwood,  giving  oji- 
portunity  for  lumbering,  furniture-making  and  vari- 
ous manufactures.  Today  North  Carolina  ranks 
second  only  to  Massachusetts  in  tlie  extent  of  its 
cotton  manufactures.  Make  list  of  large  cotton 
mills  in  State.  What  kinds  of  cotton  material  are 
made?  ITntil  recent  years,  the  cotton  seed  Avere 
practically  a  waste  ]n'oduct.  Interest  idass  in  uses 
today,  especially  in  making  cottou-seed  oil  and  cake. 

At  Canton  is  situated  one  of  the  largest  paper 
mills  of  the  country.  Class  will  get  information  con- 
cerning paper-making. 

Study  tobacco,  its  growth  and  manufacture.  In 
Winston-Salem  one  companv  emplovs  12,000  people, 
with  a  weekly  pay-roll  of  $200,000. ' 

There  are  numerous  woolen  and  silk  mills.  Tan- 
ning and  curing  of  leather,  and  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers  are  important  industries. 

An  abundant  supply  of  excellent  clay  fm-  brick, 
tiling,  and  terra-cotta  piping. 

Tliere  are  sixty-four  large  flouring  and  grist  mills, 
also  rice  mills  and  breakfast-food  plants. 

That  "North  Carolina  can  come  nearer  to  supply- 
ing all  the  needs  of  her  people  than  any  other  terri- 
tory of  like  size"  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  Pied- 
mont section  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  greatest 
iiulustrial  regions  of  the  Nation. 

Assignments:  Hill's  Young  People's  History  of 
North  Carolina.  Pages  23-26,  Geograjihy  of  North 
Carolina. 

Transportation. — Five  large  railroad  systems,  be- 
sides small  independent  lines,  make  a  total  of  about 
6,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  State. 

Greensboro,  with  fifty-two  passenger  trains  a  day, 
is  the  greatest  railroad  center  between  Washington 


and  Atlanta.  In  addition,  there  are  steamship  lines 
from  our  ports  direct  to  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York. 

These  excellent  transportation  facilities  afford 
ready  access  to  Northern  and  Southern  markets  and 
are  a  great  factor  in  the  expansion  of,  the  trade  of 
the  State.  Farmers  and  manufacturers  near  our 
ports  have  two  means  of  reaching  Northern  mar- 
kets. What  advantages  has  the  land  route?  The 
water  route?  What  is  the  distance  from  Raleigh  to 
New  York?    From  Raleigh  to  Atlanta? 

Literature. — Inspired  by  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  their  native  State,  North  Carolina  writers  have 
given  pleasure  to  thousands  by  perpetuating  in 
prose  and  poetry  its  legends  and  traditions. 

"The  Old  North  State,"  written  by  Judge  Gaston, 
is  the  best  known  State  song  in  America.  Popular 
poems  radiating  the  spirit  of  North  Carolina  are 
"Sunburnt  Boys,"  by  John  Charles  McNeill,  the  set- 
ting of  which  is  the  Lumber  River,  a  corruption  of 
Indian  Lumbee,  meaning  crooked;  Mary  Clarke's 
"Racing  Water";  Dickson's  "Greeting  to  Grand- 
father Mountain." 

John  Henry  Boner,  well  known  as  a  poet,  worked 
for  years  on  The  Century  and  The  Standard  Dic- 
tionaries, and  was  at  one  time  editor  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  where  his  influence  was  widespread. 

In  her  story,  "The  Land  of  the  Sky,"  d  '.scribing 
a  journey  through  our  mountains.  Christian  Reid 
has  made  western  North  Carolina  famous. 

Greensboro  has  .just  pride  in  her  two  sons, 
0 'Henry  and  C.  Alphonso  Smith.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  leading  literary  authorities  of  the  day.  His 
lecture  on  0 'Henry  reveals  the  highest  appreciation 
of  one  of  the  greatest  short-story  writers  the  world 
has  known.  0 'Henry  ranks  easily  with  Kipling. 
Hawthorne,  and  Poe,  and  has  frequently  been  called 
the  "Yankee  Maupassant." 


USING  A  RAINY  DAY  AT  SCHOOL. 

By  Hoy   Taylor,   Superintendent   of  Franklinton 
Public  Schools. 

It  was  raining  this  morning  (^Monday,  February 
2),  and  less  than  half  the  pupils  of  the  two  first- 
grade  rooms  were  at  school.  The  teachers,  realizing 
that  regular  lessons  were  impossible,  quickly  ar- 
ranged a  party.  The  pupils  of  one  room  were  the 
hosts  and  those  of  the  other  were  the  guests. 

A  receiving  committee  of  two  stood  at  the  door 
to  greet  the  guests,  who  came  by  twos,  and  show 
them  to  the  dressing-room  (cloak-room),  where  hats 
and  wraps  were  carefully  luing  up.  As  the  guests 
came,  they  were  asked  to  be  seated  on  chairs  and 
make-believe  sofas  in  the  informal  corner  of  the 
I'oom.  The  general  conversation  was  about  the 
weather,  automobiles,  wraps,  etc. 

Presently,  somebody  suggested  a  game,  and  the 
children  all  joined  heartily  in  two  or  three  games 
that  they  like  and  play  out  of  school.  Then  some  of 
the  children  told  stories,  and  more  games  followed. 
One  of  the  boys  had  provided  a  bag  of  cakes,  which 
were  passed  around  at  tlie  proper  time,  and  more 
conversation  follow(>d.  They  talked  about  tlie  new 
school  ])uilding  they  expect  to  have  some  fine  day : 
about  tlie  wells  in  town,  the  water-works  system 
that  is  being  installed;  about  teeth  and  influenza. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  when  the  party  broke  u)i, 
the  pupils  had  had  .such  a  good  time,  they  didn't 
realize  that  they  had  just  had  lessons  in  hygiene, 
language,  and  various  kinds  of  civics, 
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HEALTH  CRUSADERS'  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 


Bv  Florence  Chapman  Williams,  State  Ui 

"  0 

We  have  at  last  diseovered  that  health,  like  hap- 
piness, is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
that  it  can  be  tanf>ht  and  acquired. 

What  is  the  Health  Crusaders'  Campaign? 

In  arousing  the  child  to  an  active  sense  of  his 
responsibility  for  his  own  health,  one  of  the  most 
useful  devices  is  the  Modern  Crusaders'  Campaign, 
a  movement  that  has  enlisted  more  than  three  mil- 
lion American  children.  It  is  a  system  of  teaching 
and  of  acquiring  good-health  habits  and  interest  in 
public  health.  Through  the  elements  of  play  and 
romance,  and  various  appeals  suited  to  child  p.sy- 
eholog3',  it  gives  the  child  the  motive  needed  for  the 
practice  of  hygiene. 

Under  the  Crusade  system,  pupils  do  the  duties 
which  are  explained  in  books  of  physiology  and 
hygiene,  but  too  often  left  undone. 

The  world  today  seems  to  be  deciding  that  100 
per  cent  physical  efficiency  for  the  children  is  not 
too  high  an  aim. 

Pioneer  Work  for  Real  Teachers. 

To  the  teachers  who  are  ambitious  for  profes- 
sional recognition,  as  well  as  those  who  are  desirous 
of  being  vitally  helpful  to  the  youug  lives  committed 
to  their  charge,  the  stimulation  of  health  activities 
in  school  offers  a  great  opportunity.  Our  stereo- 
typed aims  and  methods  in  the  teaching  of  hygiene 
have  to  a  large  extent  been  discarded.  The  new 
aims  are  very  definite,  but  our  method  of  attaining 
these  aims  are  largely  undeveloped.  In  health  work 
in  schools  every  teacher  must  be  a  pioneer.  There 
is  a  great  responsibility  and  at  the  same  time  a  great 
opportunitj-. 

The  successful  teacher  can  be  no  mere  routinist. 
They  must  be  at  once  resourceful  and  enthusiastic, 
possessing  those  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  which 
enable  them  to  be  leaders.  Since  questions  of  health 
are  as  broad  as  life  itself,  they  cannot  hope  to  do 
their  best  work  while  sitting  within  the  four  walls 
of  the  class-room.  They  must  co-operate  with  all  of 
the  other  persons  and  agencies  in  the  community 
whose  influence  in  any  way  afifects  the  health  of 
school-children.  They  must  learn  to  work  with  pa- 
rents, with  physicians  and  local  health  agencies,  and 
to  utilize  the  services  of  newspaper  men,  of  minis- 
ters and  churches,  women's  clubs  and  other  civic 
organizations. 

Some  Aims  and  Guiding  Principles. 

What,  then,  are  the  aims  and  guiding  principles 
of  this  new  education  in  health?  The  time  has 
passed  when  a  glib  recitation  of  the  names  of  the 
bones  of  the  body  or  the  stages  of  digestion  can  be 
regarded  as  a  test  of  successful  health  teaching. 
The  end  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  information,  but 
action ;  not  simply  knowledge  of  what  things  are 
desirable,  but  rather  the  habitual  practice  of  the 
rules  of  healthy  living. 

Another  principle  which  must  underlie  all  suc- 
cessful health  education  is  that  it  shall  be  positive 
rather  than  negative.  We  must  learn  to  think  of 
health  in  terms  of  strength  and  beauty  and  joy, 
rather  than  of  weakness  and  disease. 

Next,  health  must  not  be  taught  didactically,  but 
bj'  personal  example  and  object-lesson.  Frequently 
it  must  be  taught  indirectly  rather  than  directly. 
The  child  has  no  interest  in  health  for  health's  sake. 
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and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  this  should  be  so.  But 
every  girl  desires  to  be  beautiful,  and  every  boy 
desires  to  be  strong  and  athletic,  and  the  wise 
teacher  will  build  on  these  natural  interests  of  the 
children,  and  inspire  them  to  do  the  things  which 
will  result  in  phj-sical  beauty  and  strength.  The 
important  thing  is  that  teachers  themselves  shall 
have  acquired  the  hygienic  point  of  view,  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  see  and  make  use  of  these  op- 
portunities. 

The  material  of  instruction  in  hygiene  should  be 
taken  from  life ;  and  text-book  instruction,  if  any, 
should  be  merely  incidental.  In  the  upper  grades 
the  pupils  should  be  interested  in  public  health 
movements,  and  much  information  of  personal  value 
can  be  thus  indirectly  conveyed.  For  instance,  in 
stiidying  the  phases  of  the  campaign  against  tuber- 
culosis, the  pupil  learns  many  facts  about  the  dis- 
ease and  its  prevention,  with  the  advantage  that  his 
attention  is  directed  outward  and  is  not  morbidly 
upon  himself. 

Creating  the  Right  Mental  Attitude. 

We  have  been  too  much  accustomed  to  regard 
health  as  something  arbitrarily  given  or  withheld 
from  us  bj'  Providence — something  over  which  we 
ourselves  have  no  control.  In  order  to  obtain  health 
we  must  earn  it  by  obeying  the  laws  of  health.  The 
most  fundamental  of  these  laws  relate  to  cleanliness, 
within  and  without ;  proper  diet,  exercise,  rest,  and 
fresh  air.  Obedience  to  these  laws  must  become 
almost  automatic  in  the  child's  life,  so  that  he  will 
be  uncomfortable  unless,  for  instance,  his  hands  are 
clean,  his  teeth  clean,  his  food  simple  and  whole- 
some— so  that,  he  will  be  uncomfortable  in  foul  air, 
and  will  automatically  seek  fresh  air  and  enjoy 
playing  and  sleeping  in  it. 

In  the  development  of  health  habits,  the  first  step 
is  to  make  the  child  desire  health  not  necessarily  for 
its  own  sake,  but  because  it  is  an  avenue  to  success 
and  happiness  in  life.  It  is  easy  to  illustrate  from 
the  lives  of  men  successful  in  business  and  polities 
the  value  of  a  strong  body  in  the  attainment  of  suc- 
cess. 

Every  child  in  the  public  school  should  be  made 
to  feel  something  of  the  fineness  of  the  old  Greek 
ideal  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  All  chil- 
dren want  to  be  popular  Avith  their  mates,  and  they 
will  readily  see  that  the  exuberant  spirits  which  go 
with  abounding  health  are  a  factor  in  popularity, 
and  that  there  is  a  good  reason  for  the  old  saying, 
"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you,"  while  the 
"grouch"  is  left  to  nurse  liis  grievance  in  solitude. 

A  Fine  Work  for  the  Interested  Teacher. 

It  is  the  important  and  patriotic  duty  of  every 
teacher  to  interest  his  or  her  pupils  in  a  good,  strong, 
live,  up-to-date  keep-tit  campaign,  and  the  Health 
Crusade  is  a  means  to  that  end. 

The  welfare  of  our  country  and  future  race  de- 
pends upon  those  who  try  to  be  physically  fit  for 
their  daily  work. 

The  results  of  the  Modern  Crusaders'  Campaign 
are  physical  fitness  and  prevention  of  disease  among 
children  and  their  families,  moral  discipline  and  the 
awakening  of  community  responsibility. 

The  Nation  needs  the  help  of  every  child,  FiVen 
the  smallest  can  be  enlisted. 
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A  TEN  YEARS'  DRIVE  FINANCING  ONE  COLLEGE  DIPLOMA 

An  Autobiographical  Fragment  by  the  late   Kev.  Robert  Logan  Patton,  of  Morganton,  N.  C. 

[Xote  by  the  EcUtoi-. — If  greatness  be  measured  by  ca  pacity  and  the  results  of  its  exercise,  there  have  been  few 
greater  teachers  than  Rev.  R.  L.  Patton,  who,  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  died  January  8  at  his  home  in 
Morganton,  in  the  county  of  his  nativity  and  not  far  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Though  preacher  and  pastor 
of  Baptist  churches  almost  the  entire  time,  he  founded  in  Burke,  Caldwell,  and  perhaps  other  counties,  acad- 
emy after  academy,  leaving  in  every  community  and  in  every  school  the  enduring  mark  of  his  exalted  ideals  of 
character  and  of  his  flaming  passion  for  positive  righteousness.  As  an  educational  organizer,  disciplinarian, 
and  instructor,  he  was  little  short  of  a  genius.  Especially  in  discipline  and  instruction  were  his  methods  unique, 
direct,  and  signally  thorough  and  effective.  The  autobiographical  account  of  his  ten  years'  experiences  in  pursu- 
ing the  goal  of  a  college  diploma  was  published  in  Carter's  Weekly  of  July  26,  1919."  in  its  department  of  "Men 
of  Light  and  Leading,"  and  is,  as  Judge  Carter  then  wrote  of  it,  "a  noble  and  inspiring  record  of  faith,  courage, 
and  achievement."  In  securing  and  printing  this  bit  of  biography.  Judge  Carter  has  done  a  service  to  the  inspi- 
rational literature  of  his  State.  In  the  purity  of  its  English  and  in  its  unaffected  simplicity,  the  style  of  this 
fragment  is  worthy  of  Benjamin  Franklin  or  of  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  where  such  a  style  came  from 
one  who  knew  the  man  and  notes  the  list  of  books  which,  as  a  seventeen-year-old  boy,  he  "read  through  often," 
need  seek  no  further  to  find  out. — 'W.  F.  M.] 


Until  I  was  seventeen  years  of  age  I  worked  on 
my  father  Irish  Creek  farm,  ten  miles  north  of  Mor- 
ganton, N.  C.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  learned  to  read 
and  write  tolerably  well.  I  had  studied  Webster's 
Spelling  liook,  Mitchell's  Geography,  and  Fowler's 
Arithmetic  through  long  division.  Besides  my  few 
school  books,  I  had  a  New  Testament,  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  all  of  which 
I  read  through  often. 

Through  R.  A.  Spainhour  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Gwalt- 
ney,  I  had  heard  much  about  Wake  Forest  College. 
My  ambition  was  to  be  able  some  day  to  go  there, 
but  tlie  war  had  just  closed,  times  were  hard,  and 
my  father's  family  was  large,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
necessity  of  sending  me  off  to  school,  but  wanted  me 
to  stay  at  home  and  help  support  the  family.  Often 
1  mention(Kl  going  to  college,  but  no  word  of  encour- 
agement did  I  receive.  Every  way  I  turned,  all  was 
dark.  I  had  no  money  or  means  whatever  to  pay 
my  way;  but  I  did  have  a  strong  body,  a  willing 
mind  and  a  fixed  purpose  to  go  to  school.  Besides. 
I  felt  that  in  some  way  the  Lord  would  open  the  way 
and  bless  me  in  my  efforts.  The  Lord  does  not  put 
wings  on  a  bird  without  furnishing  air  in  which  to 
fly.  God  does  not  put  fins  on  a  fish  without  provid- 
ing water  in  which  to  swim ;  neither  does  He  give  a 
boy  a  mind  to  be  developed  and  trained  and  not  pro- 
A'ide  the  means  with  which  to  do  it.  From  experi- 
ence, I  boldly  saj'  that  the  Lord  is  willing  to  lielp 
any  poor  boy  get  an  education  who  is  willing  to  help 
himself. 

Breakdng-  the  Home  Ties  at  Seventeen. 

So,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  second  daj'  of  Octo- 
ber. 1866.  like  Abraham.  T  started  out,  I  knew  not 
where.  The  night  before,  I  had  packed  my  clothes 
and  home-made  shawl  in  a  pillow-case  and  hid  it  in 
the  peach  orchard.  About  two  hours  before  day  my 
father  called  me  up  to  make  a  fire.  Instead  of  mak- 
ing the  fire.  I  went  quietly  to  the  cupboard  and  filled 
my  pockets  with  cold  bread  and  sweet  potatoes,  and 
then  hurried  to  the  peach  orchard  for  my  pillow- 
case. T  told  no  one  good-bye,  but  hastened  around 
the  hill  into  the  big  road  leading  to  Burnsville. 
When  the  sun  arose  I  was  crossing  the  Linville 
River  bottoms,  near  Fonta  Flora.  To  avoid  being- 
seen.  I  had  to  creep  through  the  corn  and  peavines. 
wet  with  dew. 

In  Search  of  Work  Through  Six  Inches  of  Snow. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  with  varied  experi- 
ences. I  had  crossed  over  the  mountains  to  Jones- 
boro,  Teun.  As  I  had  only  five  cents  when  I  started, 
of  course  I  had  to  beg  my  way;  but  the  mountain 
jieople  were  vei-y  kind  to  give  me  food  and  lodging. 


My  plan  was  now  to  find  some  place  where  I  could 
do  chores  for  my  board,  and  thus  go  to  school.  I 
first  went  to  the  principal  of  the  academy  in  Jones- 
boro.  but  he  knew  of  no  place  where  I  could  work 
for  my  board.  I  then  walked  four  or  five  days 
around  through  the  country,  trying  to  find  some 
.such  place.  After  failing,  I  came  back  to  Jonesboro 
and  worked  on  the  railroad  for  two  or  three  weeks 
as  a  section  hand.  I  hero  received  a  letter  from 
home,  saying  that  my  father  was  going  to  send  after 
me  and  take  me  back  to  work  on  the  farm.  At  once 
I  decided  to  go  still  further  west.  I  w  ilked  on 
through  Cumberland  Gap  to  Crab  Orchard,  Ky. 
Here  again  I  worked  a  month  on  the  railroad ;  then 
went  on  rail  from  Crab  Orchard  to  Louisville,  Ky. 
I  then  crossed  over  to  Jeft'erson,  Ind.,  and  had  only 
two  dollars.  With  tliis  I  bought  a  ticket  to  Henry- 
ville.  Ind.,  and  paid  for  my  night's  lodging.  The 
snow  was  six  inches  deep,  and  it  was  a  very  cold  and 
cloudy  day.  All  day  I  tramped  around  over  the 
country,  trying  to  find  a  place  to  work  for  my  board 
and  go  to  the  public  school:  but,  failing  again.  I 
started  up  the  railroad  towards  Indianapolis.  I  met 
one  John  Ulmer,  a  one-legged  man.  and  told  him  T 
was  out  of  money  and  had  spent  the  day  seeking  a 
place  where  I  could  do  chores  for  my  board  and  go 
to  school.  He  said  he  would  hire  me  for  the  winter 
and  pay  me  $11  for  each  dry  month  of  twenty-six 
days  that  T  put  in,  and  that  I  could  study  at  nights 
and  all  the  bad  days.  And  so  until  the  first  of  April 
T  made  this  my  home,  and  studied  about  half  the 
time. 

Joined  by  an  Older  Brother  and  a  Neighbor  Boy, 

About  this  time  my  oldest  brother  .ioined  me,  and 
we  started  on  a  long  tramp  towards  Chicago.  When 
we  reached  Winamac,  Ind.,  we  decided  to  go  to 
Neoga.  111.,  twelve  miles  south  of  Mattoon.  The  dis- 
tance from  Winamac  to  Neoga  was  190  miles,  which 
we  walked  in  six  days,  sleeping  out  every  night. 
During  these  six  days  we  got  only  one  square  meal, 
and  for  two  whole  days  our  onlj-  food  was  parched 
corn.  At  that  time,  in  1867,  the  country  was  very 
thinly  settled.  During  these  days  of  hard  walking 
and  lying  out,  with  not  much  to  eat,  we  each  lost 
about  ten  pounds. 

When  we  reached  Xeoga  our  old  neighbor  boy. 
J.  F.  Spainhour.  .ioined  us.  and  we  altogether  de- 
cided to  go  to  Kansas,  where  wages  were  high. 

Happy  Nights  Around  the  Camp  Fire, 

We  bought  a  loiig-haiuUe  frying-pan,  five  or  six 
jiounds  of  bacon  and  a  small  sack  of  meal.  and.  strap- 
ping these  with  our  other  bundles  across  our  backs, 
we  started  across  the  State.     With  prairie  grass  for 
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our  bed,  broken  ties  for  our  wood,  and  our  plain  pro- 
visions, we  spent  tiie  nights  as  happy  as  if  we  were 
in  the  best  hotel  in  America.  As  we  passed  the 
depot  in  Hillsboro,  111.,  we  stopped  at  the  water  tank 
and  asked  for  a  drink.  "Where  are  you  going?" 
said  the  man  in  charge.  "To  Kansas,  to  make  money 
to  go  to  school,"  we  replied.  "Well!"  said  he, 
"wages  are  good  here,  and  we  have  a  fine  academy." 
So  we  all  worked  there  till  fall,  when  Mr.  Spainhour 
went  on  to  Kansas,  my  brother  taught  the  public 
schools  five  miles  north  of  Hillsboro,  and  I  went  to 
school  to  him  for  about  two  and  a  half  months,  work- 
ing for  my  board  with  Mr.  Win  Wily. 

A  Chance  to  Study  at  Last! 

About  December  the  first  I  secured  a  public  school 
for  three  months,  at  $30  a  month.  Our  schools  closed 
about  the  first  of  March,  and  we  immediately  en- 
tered Hillsboro  Academy  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Thus,  for  almost  a  year  I  was  either  in  school  or 
teaching.  After  working  on  the  farm  in  the  same 
county  in  the  summer  of  1868,  I  entered  the  academy 
again  in  September  and  went  till  the  following  June, 
with  the  exception  of  three  months,  when  I  went 
back  to  teach  the  same  school  I  had  taught  the  win- 
ter before.  During  this  year  I  rang  the  bell,  made 
the  fires,  and  swept  out  the  building  for  my  tuition. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Manchester  &  Kingsley,  1 
occupied  a  room  in  the  rear  of  their  large  grocery 
store,  boarding  myself.  They  also  gave  me  work  to 
do  on  Saturdays  and  after  school,  for  which  they 
paid  me.  When  the  summer  of  '69  had  ended,  1 
entered  the  academy  again  for  the  third  year.  For 
my  tuition  I  did  the  same  work  this  year  as  last  and 
got  the  same  room  in  the  grocery  store,  where  I 
boarded  myself  as  I  had  the  year  before.  In  addi- 
tion, I  was  sexton  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
My  need  of  money  to  buy  books,  clothes  and  other 
things  compelled  me  to  go  out  and  teacli  a  three- 
months  school  again. 

Exeter !  And  Money  to  Get  There  On. 

In  the  meantime  my  brother  had  gone  to  Phillips 
Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  to  prepare  for 
Harvard  College.  A  week  before  our  school  closed, 
he  wrote  me  to  come  at  once  to  Exeter.  He  said  the 
course  there  was  three  years,  but  by  studying  hard 
through  the  summer  vacation  I  could  complete  it  in 
two,  or  jump  a  year.  I  had  just  finished  a  three- 
years  course  in  Hillsboro  Academy  and  was  out  of 
debt,  but  had  no  money  on  hand.  I  was  anxious  to 
go  on  to  Exeter  at  once  and  save  a  year,  if  possible, 
but  it  would  take  $40  to  get  there.  I  told  a  few 
friends  my  plan.  Mr.  Andrew  Williamson,  an  elder 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  said  he  would  let  me 
have  the  money  without  a  note,  and  I  could  pay  it 
back  when  I  was  able.  So,  on  the  following  after- 
noon about  sunset  I  stai'ted  for  New  England.  Of 
all  the  good  wishes  and  kind  words  spoken  when  I 
left,  those  of  Miss  Fannie  Kiddoo,  my  old  teacher, 
were  the  most  helpful.  As  the  train  started,  she 
handed  me  an  envelope  containing  $5  and  the  fol- 
lowing note:  "Dear  Friend — You  are  starting  out 
on  a  new  career.  Be  brave  and  faithful,  and  trust 
in  God,  and  may  He  who  held  up  a  sinking  Peter  on 
Galilee's  Sea  ever  guide  and  support  you."  These 
words,  like  the  last  words  of  my  mother  on  her 
dying  bed,  when  I  was  but  eleven  years  old,  have 
ever  remained  with  me  and  sustained  me  in  trial 
and  temptation,  and  have  been  a  stimulus  in  every 
undertaking. 


Eleven  Weeks  of  Milk  and  Bread  Three  Times 
a  Day. 

When  I  reached  Exeter  1  found  that  all  the  plans 
for  our  vacation  had  been  made  by  my  brother.  I 
was  to  work  two  hours  every  day,  at  20  cents  an 
liour,  for  Miss  Gale,  a  rich  old  maid.  My  brother 
was  to  take  care  of  Dr.  Gordon's  family  horse  for 
$2.40  a  week.  On  the  second  floor  in  the  ell  of  a 
dwelling-house  of  a  private  family  he  had  engaged 
a  room,  where  we  were  to  study  and  board  our- 
selves. We  bought  a  barrel  of  crackers  and  had  the 
milk  man  bring  us  three  quarts  of  milk  each  day,  a 
pint  apiece  for  each  meal.  When  the  barrel  of 
crockers  gave  out,  we  bought  rolls  of  lightbread 
from  the  bakery.  For  the  next  eleven  weeks  we  sat 
down  three  times  a  day  to  our  bowl  of  milk  and 
either  crackers  or  lightbread,  except  Sunday  morn- 
ings, when  Mrs.  Goodhull  sent  us  a  bucket  of  Boston 
baked  beans  and  brown  bread.  My  brother  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  Harvard  in  the  fall,  and  I  was  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  middle  class  of  Exeter  Academy. 
I  had  never  .studied  Latin,  but  with  the  assistance 
of  my  brother  and  by  studying  eleven  hours  every 
day,  at  the  end  of  eleven  weeks  I  had  gone  tlirough 
Harkness'  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  read  one 
book  of  Cssar  and  one  book  of  Virgil. 

Entering  Exeter  Financed  by  Faith  and  Works. 

When  these  eleven  weeks  ended,  I  went  to  Dr. 
Soule,  the  principal  of  tlu^  academy,  and  told  liim 
how  much  and  how  long  I  had  studied.  He  rejjlied, 
"You  are  not  prepared  on  Latin;  it  is  impossible  to 
prepare  in  so  short  a  time ;  but  on  account  of  your 
circumstances  you  may  enter  the  middle  class."  He 
also  said  that  the  middle  class  would  start  off  with 
forty  lines  of  Virgil  a  day.  He  said,  "Do  not  try  to 
get  it  all,  but  get  well  what  you  do  get." 

The  school  was  now  ready,  but  I  had  not  a  dollar 
to  my  name  to  pay  my  board,  but  I  was  determined 
to  enter.  You  can  imagine  how  much  joy  I  felt 
when,  the  day  before  school  opened,  I  received  a 
check  for  $75  from  Hillsboro,  111. ;  it  came  from  Mrs. 
Haywood,  a  member  of  the  Congregational  Church 
where  I  had  served  as  sexton.  My  old  teacher.  Miss 
Fannie  Kiddoo,  had  told  her  of  niy  struggles  for  an 
education.  I  wrote  her  a  letter  of  thanks,  stating 
that  I  would  pay  her  back  as  soon  as  I  was  able. 
She  replied,  saying  that  all  the  pay  she  wanted  was, 
that  as  I  went  through  life  I  help 'other  needy  boys. 
I  sent  Andrew  Williamson  the  $40  I  had  boi-rowed 
from  him,  out  of  this  $75  cheek,  and  with  the  bal- 
ance I  paid  the  first  installment  of  my  board.  Dur- 
ing the  term  I  was  not  able  to  get  out  and  work 
any,  on  account  of  hard  lessons,  except  to  saw  wood 
Saturdays.  So,  when  the  term  closed,  I  was  in  debt 
about  $25  for  my  board.  While  all  the  boys  went 
home  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  I  was  sawing  wood 
to  pay  off  this  debt. 

Classmates  to  the  Rescue. 

When  the  spring  term  opened  I  decided  to  rent  a 
small  room  and  board  myself.  As  to  the  balance  of 
the  debt,  I  decided  to  saw  wood  during  the  day  and 
keep  with  my  class  by  studying  at  night.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  term,  two  of  my  class, 
Waldorf  and  Harris,  came  to  my  room  and  said, 
"Why  were  you  not  in  school  today?"  I  replied 
that  I  had  gotten  a  little  behind  with  my  board  and 
would  have  to  stay  out  a  few  days  till  I  could  pay 
it,  but  that  I  was  keeping  up  with  my  class.  "Our 
(Continued  on  page  17.) 
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Tlie  State  must  pay  a  living-  wage  to  well  prepared 
teachers,  and  sliould  provide  ways  and  means  for 
the  ambitious  ones  to  become  better  prepared. 


Every  day  is  "School  Improvement  Daj-"  in  the 
Wise  ("Warren  County)  schools.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  take  an  inventory  once  a  year,  in  order  to  see 
how  the  school  has  progressed. 


Teachers  in  service  or  expecting  to  be  in  service 
should  not  fail  to  read  the  articles  in  this  number 
on  the  plans  of  work  in  the  county  summer  schools 
and  on  the  new  salary  schedule. 


A  monthly  cash  jirize  of  twenty  dollars  is  offered 
to  North  Carolina  high-school  students  by  Carter's 
Weekly.  Superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
may  learn  the  particulars  on  another  page  of  this 
issue. 


Now  that  the  teachers  are  all  certificated,  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  to  work  out  a  salary  schedule  for 
next  year  and  pay  the  well  qualified  teachers  a  liv- 
ing wage.  We  can  reasonably  expect  the  General 
Assembly  to  meet  this  requirement. 


Miss  Rudisill  suggests  tliat  country  people  should 
have  a  countryside  that  tliey  can  feel  just  as  proud 
of  as  the  citj'  people  do  of  their  fine  liouse-fronts  and 
])late-glass  store  windoAvs.  Xothing  in  the  world  tlie 
matter  with  an  aspiration  like  that! 


Owing  to  building  operations  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Knoxville  M'hich  would  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  summer  session,  the  Summer  School 
of  the  Soutli  will  not  be  held  this  year.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  resume  its  work  in  the  summer  of  1921. 


Tlie  sunnuer  schools  are  being  planned  this  year 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers.  Every 
teacher,  therefore,  should  know  what  courses  he  or 
she  expects  to  take  before  leaving  home,  and  should 
select  only  those  courses  that  will  give  additional 
value  to  the  certificate. 


All  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  been  certificated 
and  they  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  secure 
whatever  they  are  entitled  to.  Of  course,  those  who 
did  not  receive  a  State  certificate  or  file  an  applica- 
tion, together  with  all  necessary  credits,  by  Febru- 
ary 2,  will  be  classed  as  second-grade  teachers,  and 
the  money  will  be  apportioned  accordingly. 


The  President  and  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  now  have  authority  to  confer  degrees  upon 
women  students  of  the  summer  session  who  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  University  and  com- 
plete satisfactorily  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
sought.  The  .summer  term  has  been  extended  into 
a  summer  quarter  of  two  terms,  the  first  ending 
July  31  and  the  second  September  3. 


The  political  geography  of  the  world  has  been 
intensively  studied  for  five  years  and  is  likely  to 
claim  close  attention  for  years  to  come.  While  study- 
ing political  geography,  link  up  closely  with  it  the 
]ihysical,  commercial,  and  industrial  factors  which 
make  for  countries  much  of  their  political  impor- 
tance. Miss  Parham's  article  on  the  study  of  North 
Carolina  geographj'  teems  with  live  suggestions. 


One  correspondent,  whose  opinion  we  esteem,  re- 
quests that  the  department  of  "Topics  of  Country 
Life"  be  resumed.  It  appeared  onlj^  once,  in  Octo- 
ber last,  and  then  as  a  venture.  Are  there  others 
Avho  want  it?  If  so,  let  your  short  articles  for  this 
department  come  along  to  the  editor.  For  this  issue, 
however,  we  are  glad  to  have  Mrs.  Bullard's  nature- 
study  article  as  a  very  appropriate  country-life 
topic. 

In  the  campaign  for  improving  the  health  of  all 
the  people,  30,000  white  school-children  have  beeu 
enrolled  as  Health  Crusaders  in  North  Carolina.  The 
State  Board  of  Health  is  now  carrying  the  campaign 
into  the  negro  schools.  The  attention  of  all  negro 
teachers,  many  of  whom  are  among  our  subscribers, 
is  directed  to  an  interesting  article  in  this  issue,  on 
the  Health  Crusaders'  Campaign,  prepared  by  the 
State  Director  of  Health  Work  Among  Negroes. 


There  has  been  unusual  confusion  this  year  in  cer- 
tificating teachers,  because  not  half  the  teachers  held 
a  certificate.  Every  community  should  know  the 
academic  and  professional  training  of  every  teacher 
in  the  school.  Many  communities  are  emploj-ing 
teachers  today  who  really  believe  that  the  teachers 
are  qualified,  and  are  astounded  to  learn  that  only 
very  poorly  prepared  young  women  and  young  men 
have  been  employed.  Patrons  should  know  the  truth 
about  the  standing  of  the  teachers. 


Craven  County  will  pay  the  expenses  of  teachers 
attending  its  county  summer  school.  Superintend- 
ent Proctor  may  take  a  .just  pride  in  this  progressive 
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action  of  his  county  board.  The  plan  is  to  reimburse 
in  monthly  payments  next  school  year  until  a  suffi- 
cient sum  has  been  paid  to  cover  thg  teachers'  actual 
expenses  for  board,  laundry,  books  and  supplies,  and 
railroad  fare  to  and  from  the  summer  school.  Is  not 
Craven  the  very  first  county  to  provide '  a  summer 
school  which  teachers  may  attend  without  expense 
to  themselves? 


tlie  county  school  fund.  A  brief  account  of  the  issue 
will  be  found  in  the  school  news  columns  of  this 
number. 


The  Greensboro  city  schools  have  set  the  pace  for 
other  city  school  boards.  The  teachers  of  Greens- 
boro have  had  an  unusual  opportunity  in  having-  Dr. 
Charles  A.  McMurray,  of  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  to  give  them  instruction  for  a  week. 
But  tliis  is  not  all  that  Greensboro  has  done.  The 
scliool  board  employed  Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  and  a 
corps  of  experts  to  make  a  careful  study  of  Greens- 
boro's needs,  and  to  suggest  a  building  program 
that  will  meet  these  needs.  Every  city  in  the  State 
should  study  carefully  the  result  of  this  survey. 


There  are  still  hobo  teachers  in  North  Carolina, 
who  drift  about  from  community  to  community  and 
from  county  to  county,  and  impose  upon  the  chil- 
dren. The  State-wide  certification  law  is  worth  all 
the  trouble  it  has  brought  to  school  officials  if  it  can 
only  save  the  children  from  such  impostors  that  have 
used  every  known  device  to  impose  upon  communi- 
ties. They  have  not  hesitated  to  say  they  held  cer- 
tificates when  they  never  have  had  one,  and  some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  take  certificates,  erase  the 
old  name  and  insert  their  own,  in  order  to  effect 
their  imposition.  The  children  must  be  protected 
from  such  impostors. 


If  you  are  among  those  who  like  to  contend  that 
war  is  a  necessity  for  developing  the  heroic  in  hu- 
man character,  read  attentively  the  account  in  this 
issue  of  a  Burke  County  farmer  boy's  ten  years' 
drive  for  a  college  diploma.  Single-handed,  he  vol- 
unteered for  the  drive  at  seventeen;  endured  hard- 
ness like  a  good  soldier  through  a  long  contest  of 
many  campaigns;  was  acquainted  with  hunger  and 
cold  and  sickness,  and  was  often  without  money 
and  in  debt ;  but  he  won  the  long  drive  at  last,  keep- 
ing up  a  courage  all  the  while  that  never  flinched 
under  any  hardship  and  a  morale  that  never  quailed 
before  any  prospect.    A  very  remarkable  story  it  is. 


Last  month  attention  was  called  to  the  law  requir- 
ing that  fees  of  jurors  and  witnesses  unclaimed  for 
three  years  shall  be  paid  over  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  to  the  county  school  fund.  Another 
important  source  of  school  revenue  is  brought  to 
notice  in  the  suit  for  more  than  $3,000  which  the 
Guilford  County  Board  of  Education  has  just  won 
against  the  city  of  Greensboro.  The  municipal 
court  appears  to  have  imposed  penalties  under  the 
city  ordinances  when  the  State  law  requires  that  a 
fine  should  have  been  imposed  that  was  payable  to 


THE  FALL  NUMBERS  EXHAUSTED— SPECIAL 
SIX-MONTHS  PRICE. 

The  back  numbers  of  North  Carolina  Education 
for  September,  October,  November,  and  December 
are  exhausted.  We  are  very  sorry  we  can  no  longer 
supply  tliem.  Current  subscriptions  may  begin  with 
January,  of  which  number  a  small  surplus  remains. 
For  the  six  months  beginning  with  January  and  end- 
ing with  June  the  price  for  single  subscriptions  is 
60  cents;  for  clubs  of  two  to  nine,  55  cents  each; 
for  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  50  cents  each. 

Any  of  these  fall  numbers  will  be  gladly  received 
from  our  readers  who  do  not  need  them.  When  re- 
quested, an  extension  of  one  month  will  be  made  in 
the  sender's  subscription  for  each  desired  copy  re- 
ceived. 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  GRANVILLE 
COUNTY. 

Granville  County  is  making  progress  in  consoli- 
dation and  building  school-houses  that  argues  well 
for  the  future. 

The  consolidation  idea  is  growing  rapidly.  The 
county  already  employs  six  school  trucks,  and  the 
County  Superintendent  writes:  "It  looks  now  as  if 
we  will  be  able  to  use  fifteen  or  sixteen  by  next 
school  term."  With  .such  progress  as  this,  the  one- 
room  school  building  in  Granville  County  will  soon 
disappear. 

One  special-tax  election  has  just  been  carried. 
Every  man  registered  voted  for  it.  Two  elections 
have  been  called  for  school  bonds,  and  the  superin- 
tendent writes  that  two  others  will  be  called  next 
month,  and  he  thinks  these  will  be  carried  without 
serious  opposition. 


A  TIMELY  RESOLUTION. 

The  North  Carolina  Home  Economies  Association, 
at  its  meeting  during  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  passed 
a  very  timely  resolution,  asking  city  school  boards 
and  county  school  boards  to  consult  home  economics 
teachers  when  a  building  is  to  be  erected  in  which 
rooms  are  to  be  provided  for  home  economics.  Too 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  needs  of  this 
department  bj-  architects.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Economics  Association 
petition  the  county  and  city  superintendents  to  pro- 
vide in  their  program  of  school  building  a  well 
located  room  which  will  aft'ord  adequate  facilities 
for  teaching  home  economies  in  the  public  schools. 

That  the  North  Carolina  Home  Economies  Asso- 
ciation will  gladly  co-operate  in  suggesting  plans. 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  each 
county  and  citj'  superintendent  in  the  State. 

This  resolution  was  signed  by  Mrs.  Jane  S.  Mc- 
Kimmon,   State  Home   Demonstration  Agent;   Miss 
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Edna  F.  Coith,  State  Supervisor  Vocational  Home 
Economies,  and  Miss  Blanche  E.  Shaffer,  Head  Home 
Economies  Department,  N.  C.  College  for  Women. 


URGENT  NEED  OF  TEACHING  ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION. 

Recent  automobile  accidents  in  which  Supt.  C.  C. 
Wright,  of  Wilkes  County,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell, 
Principal  of  Buie's  Creek  Academy,  came  so  peril- 
ously near  losing  their  lives,  will  impress  afresh 
upon  school  men  the  element  of  danger  to  human 
life  which  has  come  with  this  widely  used  means  of 
rapid  travel  and  transportation  on  the  common 
roads.  Tlie  automobile  is  probably  here  to  stay  for 
a  long  while,  but  the  peril  to  human  life  in  its  use 
should  not  only  not  remain  as  great  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  but  should  certainly  be  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree  within  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Very  much  in  this  direction  can  be  accom- 
plished by  insistent  and  universal  teaching  and  ad- 
monition in  the  schools,  and  out  of  the  schools  as 
well. 

The  fields  for  fatal  accidents  to  human  life  widen 
with  the  process  of  the  suns.  For  thousands  of 
years  mankind  lived  and  moved  and  went  its  daily 
ways  with  not  a  single  death  in  a  railroad  accident ; 
now  there  are  in  the  United  States  alone  something 
like  10,500  railroad  accidents  a  month  (.'^50  a 
day),  in  which  10,000  persons  are  injured  and  500 
are  killed.  For  thousands  of  years  no  deaths  were 
caused  by  contact  witli  live  electric  wires;  now  tlie 
annual  toll  is  great.  For  thousands  of  j-ears  there 
were  no  automobile  wrecks ;  now  it  is  said  there  are 
in  the  United  States  fifty-four  automobile  smash-ups 
every  hour. 

A  single  class  of  automobile  accident.s — those  oc- 
curring on  one  of  the  largest  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try— was  recently  made  a- matter  of  record  and 
analysis.  It  was  developed  bj-  the  record  tliat  in 
four  months  there  were  151  grade-crossing  accidents 
involving  automobiles,  the  causes  assigned  being 
grouped  as  follows: 

Automobiles  stalling  on  crossings,  struck  by 
trains 20 

Automobiles  attempting  to  cross  in  front  of  ap- 
proaching trains 68 

Automobiles  running  into  side  of  trains  at 
crossing '^6 

Automobiles  running  into  and  breaking  down 
crossing  gates 16 

Automobiles  skidding  into  side  of  car  at  cross- 
ing        1 

Automobiles  running  into  signal  posts 4 

Unclassified 6 

Total 151 

The  need  for  persistent  and  nation-wide  education 
in  the  prevention  of  accidents  was  never  greater. 
With  the  widening  of  the  fields  of  danger  to  human 
life  should  come  everywhere  intensified  schooling  in 
precaution  and  in  the  prevention  of  accidents. 


HOW  TO  CONTRACT  INFLUENZA. 

Influenza  is  contracted  in  only  one  way,  and  that 
is  by  coming  into  personal  contact  with  somebody 
who  has  it.  It  cannot  be  carried  by  a  third  person, 
on  the  clothes  or  in  any  other  fashion.  You  can't 
get  it  second-liand.  It  can't  float  across  the  street 
to  you.  But  if  you  shake  hands  and  talk  with  some- 
body who  has  it,  the  germs  are  likely  to  find  their 
way  to  you  before  they  have  been  killed  bj-  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Unprotected  coughing  and  sneez- 
ing is  the  most  dangerous  thing  that  can  be  met, 
and  this  is  only  dangerous  when  near  at  hand. — 
New  York  Globe. 


A  PLEA  FOR  COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Mary  Rudisill,  Iron  Station,  N.  C. 

We  were  delighted  to  see  the  new  department  in 
the  October  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education, 
"Topics  of  Country  Life."'  We  read,  too,  the  article 
asking  if  teachers  would  like  to  have  it.  Noticing 
in  the  next  two  numbers  it  was  not  there,  we  trust 
that  we  are  not  too  late  in  asking  for  it  to  be  re- 
instated. 

it  seems  to  us  like  the  case  of  the  poison  ivy  in 
the  October  number.  Our  country  people  have  not 
been  taught  to  use  and  appreciate  the  simple  things 
that  lie  in  their  reach.  We  believe  that  attention 
could  be  gained  better  and  interest  sustained  longer 
by  first  presenting  to  our  country  boys  and  girls 
something  around  them. 

The  rocks,  rills,  and  trees,  the  handiwork  of  God, 
should  be  regarded  as  Nature's  prose  and  poetry, 
to  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  our  country  people.  Our 
farmers  and  their  families  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  following  worthy  and  character- 
building  pursuits  in  life.  The  green  meadows,  the 
fields  and  forests  should  inspire  the  same  feeling  of 
pride  in  their  owners  that  is  felt  by  city  people  in 
tlieir  big. tall  buildings  and  fine  glass  fronts. 


THE  NATIONAL  WEEK  OF  SONG. 

The  work  of  February  22  to  28,  inclusive,  has  been 
set  apart  as  the  National  Week  of  Song.  Teachers 
and  school  officials  are  requested  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  individuals  and  clubs  in  their  etiforts  to 
make  music  more  profitable  and  enjoyable  in  the  life 
of  the  school  and  community.  The  purpose  in  set- 
ting apart  one  week  is  to  assist  the  schools  and 
churches  in  awakening  and  developing  a  national 
and  patriotic  spirit,  and  to  teach  them  to  love  good 
songs  and  good  singing.  It  is  simply  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  community  singing  idea.  The  National 
Week  of  Song  offers  to  the  school-children,  choral 
societies,  and  other  organizations  an  occasion  for  an 
annual  recital.  For  the  public  it  would  prove  an 
opportunity  to  learn  of  the  work  each  school  is  doing 
during  the  year,  and  to  take  part  in  the  assembly 
singing,  which,  of  course,  Avould  prove  the  big  fea- 
ture of  the  event. 

The  program  may  be  varied  with  solos,  d\iets  and 
instrumental  selections.  Other  social  organizations, 
especially  in  the  towns  and  cities,  can  co-operate 
with  great  success  by  giving  in  the  school  a  concert, 
either  formal  or  informal.  In  some  instances  teach- 
ers might  plan  a  grand  community  song  festival,  to 
he  rendered,  if  possible,  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Iji  some  communities  concerts  maj'  be  given  dur- 
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iiig  the  week  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to 
defray  some  expenses  that  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  make  this  week  a  great  success. 

Another  purpose  of  the  National  'Week  of  Song  is 
to  acquaint  the  peopU^  of  our  country  with  songs  of 
the  better  sort — songs  that  are  elevating,  the  best 


of  our  national  and  patriotic  songs,  our  home  and 
folk  songs,  and  the  best  of  the  world's  inspirational, 
sentimental  and  classical  songs.  Therefore,  if  teach- 
ers wish  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  they  will  use  such  songs  as  these — songs 
that  quicken  the  heart  and  inspire  the  soul. 


TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919-1920 


Prepared  by  the  State  Board 
DAVIS'S  "THE  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER." 

LESSON   IX,    CHAPTER   'J:     MEASURING    THE 
WORK  OP  THE  SCHOOL. 

I.  Outline  of  the  Chapter. 

1.  Necessity  of  measuring  results. 

2.  Difficulty  of  measuring  results. 

3.  Educational  results  to  be  measured : 

(1)  Ideals  and  attitudes. 

(2)  Habits. 

(3)  Knowledge. 

4.  The  school's  estimate  of  its  own  work: 

(1)  The  unrecorded  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

(2)  Marks  or  grades. 

(a)  How  often  should  marks  be  recorded? 

(b)  Notation  used  in  marking  —  letters  and 
per  cents. 

(c)  Giving  marks  a  meaning. 

(3)  Examinations. 

(4)  Standard  tests  and  scales: 

(a)  Standard  tests  and  scales  represent  act- 
ual attainment. 

(b)  Standard  tests  and  scales  are   objective 
and  can  be  widelj^  applied. 

(c)  Use  of  scales  steadies  teacher's  estimates. 

(d)  Distinction  between  teaching  and  testing 
value  of  measurement  scale. 

(e)  Achievement    of    class    more    important 
than  high  individual  records. 

(f)  Teacher's  co-operation  in  developing  edu- 
cational measurements. 

5.  Promotion  as  a  resultant. 

II.  Questions  on  the  Chapter. 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  measure  results? 

2.  (1)    Why   is  it  difficult  to  measure   results  in 

education  1 
(2)   Why  cannot  the  work  of  the  school  be  meas- 
ured just  as  the  work  of  any  other  institu- 
tion ? 

3.  (1)   What  elements  of  education  may  be  meas- 

ured? 

(2)  Why  are  ideals  important?  How  may 
they  be  measured? 

(3)  What  are  the  essential  qualities  of  habits? 
In  what  s  ubjeets  are  speed  and  accuracy 
measured? 

(4)  To  what  extent  may  knowledge  be  tested? 

4.  (1)   What   ways   has  the   school   of   measuring 

results  in  pupils? 

(2)  Why  is  the  teacher's  judgment  of  a  pupil's 
ability  not  always  reliable? 

(3)  How  often  sliould  marks  be  recorded? 

(4)  What  are  the  objections  to  per  cent  mark- 
ing? 

(5)  Should  marks  be  regarded  as  relative  or 
absolute? 

(6)  Could  the  pupils  in  any  grade  you  teach  be 
grouped  as  indicated  on  page  264? 

(7)  What  are  the  objections  to  examinations.' 


of  Examiners,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

(8)  What  value  have  examinations? 

(9)  What  are  the  principal  advantages  present- 
ed by  standard  tests  and  scales? 

5.  What  should  be  the  teacher's  attitude  toward 
promotion? 
LESSON  X,  CHAPTER  11:   THE  TEACHER  AND 
EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

I.  Outlines  of  the  Chapter. 

1.  The  purpose  of  educational  statistics. 

2.  The  normal  curve  of  distribution. 

3.  Application  of  normal  curve  of  distribution. 

4.  (1)   Quartiles  and  quintiles. 

(2)  Mode. 

(3)  Symmetrical  distribution. 

5.  The  median.    Definition. 

(1)  Advantages  of  median  over  average. 

(2)  How  to  compute  the  median. 

(3)  Discrete  and  continuous  series. 

(4)  Finding  median  in  a  continuous  series. 

(5)  Abridged  process  of  finding  median. 

6.  Study  of  statistical  methods  and  terms  worth 
while  for  teachers. 

II.  Questions  on  the  Chapter. 

1.  Wliat  is  the  purpose  of  using  statistics?     Give 

examples. 

2.  Wliat  is  meant  by  the  normal  curve  of  distribu- 

tion?   Illustrate. 

3.  Does  tlie  normal  curve  of  distribution  apply  in 

mental  and  social  fields?    Illustrate. 

4.  (1)   Wliat    is    meant    bv    quintile?     Quartile? 

Tertile  ? 

(2)  Wliat  is  meant  by  a  "symmetrical  distribu- 
tion"? 

(3)  What  is  the  mode? 

5.  (1)   What  is  the  median? 

(2)  What   are    the    advantages   of   the   median 
over  the  average?     Cf.  teachers'  salaries. 

(3)  Show  that  you  knoAV  how  to  compute  the 
median. 

(4)  Distinguish  between  discrete  and  continu- 
ous series. 

(5)  How  is  the  median  found  in  a  continuous 
series? 

(6)  Indicate  the  abridged  process  of  finding  the 
median. 

6.  Why  should  the  teacher  study  educational  sta- 

tistics? 


The  efficiency  of  the  school  system  depends  on  the 
degree  to  whicli  the  educational  results  agree  with 
the  diagnosis  of  mental  ability.  With  a  child  of  lit- 
tle mental  ability,  successful  education  means  train- 
ing for  very  humble  occupations.  With  a  child  of 
exceptional  mental  ability,  successful  education 
means,  not  getting  the  I'hild  through  higher  grades 
in  eight  years  or  even  six  years,  but  preparing  him 
to  be  a  leader  in  srciety. — Woodrow's  Brightness 
and  Dullness  in  Chi/dren. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  NATURE  STUDY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  Mrs.  M.  L.  Bullard. 


Huxley  .says:  "In  these  times,  the  educational  tree 
seems  to  me  to  have  its  roots  in  the  air,  its  leaves 
and  flowers  in  the  ground ;  and,  I  confess,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  turn  it  upside  down,  so  that  its 
roots  might  be  solidly  embedded  among-  the  facts  of 
nature  and  draw  a  sound  nutriment  for  the  foliage 
of  literature  and  of  art." 

The  purpose  of  nature  study  is  to  reverse  this  tree, 
and  this  work  will  require  intensive,  definite  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  co-operation  of  the 
home  and  the  school.  One  of  the  great  lessons  of 
life  is  to  learn  and  i^ractice  all  available  aids  that 
lead  to  physical  development.  Living  in  the  open 
air  is  one  of  tlie  most  helpful  aids  to  this  develop- 
ment. To  carry  one  nature  study  successfully,  a 
great  deal  of  time  must  be  spent  outdoors,  thus  com- 
bining nature  study  and  health  features,  which  re- 
sult in  the  process  of  living  while  learning. 

The  numerous  agricultural  bulletins  publish  sta- 
tistics showing  the  percentage  of  crops  in  our  coun- 
try destroyed  annually  by  birds  and  insects,  and 
many  health  bulletins  contain  statistics  concerning 
different  diseases  spread  by  insects.  A  study  of  the 
habits  and  characteristics  of  these  special  insects, 
a /id  the  methods  of  control,  can  be  made  specially 
inte^'esting.  The  introduction  of  war  gardens 
through  the  schools  is  one  of  the  results  of  nature 
study.  Last  year  the  school  war  gardens  of  the 
United  States  "produced  $350,000.  These  few  facts 
show  that  the  economical  value  of  nature  study  is 
worth  while. 

The  ethical  phase  of  this  work  is  none  the  less 
interesting  and  helpful.  Can't  the  child  be  taught 
to  give  just  a  little  time  and  work  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  will  live  in  the  home  now  occupied  by 
him?  Would  it  not  be  well  to  teach  a  lesson  in 
grafting  trees,  then  follow  this  lesson  by  the  story 
of  Apple  Seed  John?  Have  you  forgotten  "The  air 
breathed  balmily,  and  the  season  was  in  the  heart  of 
June"'?  You  had  to  stay  late  at  school  that  after- 
noon, and  the  pangs  of  hunger  knew  no  bounds.  The 
shortest  way  home  was  through  Farmer  Brown's 
apple  orchard.  There  nature  had  provided  a  rem- 
edy. Do  you  remember  the  rest  of  the  story?  Apple 
Seed  John  had  not  been  to  your  house,  and  you  had 
not  been  living  there  long  yourself,  thus  some  of  the 
joy  of  your  life  had  been  taken  away.  Teach  the 
children  to  plant  a  tree,  and  teach  them  that  "he 
who  plants  a  tree  plants  love." 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  aesthetic  phase  of 
nature  leads  to  a  closer  observation  of  all  things. 
How  quickly  the  child  responds  to  the  call  of  na- 
ture, and,  like  Hiawatha,  if  he  is  taught  to  live 
among  the  haunts  of  nature,  he  hears  stories  in  the 
wind,  sees  flowers  in  the  rainbow,  and  soon  finds 
"sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
and  something  good  in  everything." 

Since  "character  can  only  be  developed  b.y  strug- 
gle and  patient  overcoming  of  difficulties,"  then 
strong  character  should  certainly  be  produced  bj- 
definite  courses  of  nature  study,  as  there  are  many 
new  problems  in  nature  study  arising  daily,  but 
patience  must  be  the  watchword.  These  problems 
are  numerous  in  both  the  animal  and  tlu>  jilant 
world,  and  some  are  never  solved,  while  others  arc 


solved  after  many  years  of  study,  and  this  constant, 
persistent  effort  can  begin  in  the  school. 

Again,  many  lessons  of  thrift  can  be  learned  by 
observing  and  iuvestigatiilg  the  habits  of  animals. 
"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways 
and  be  wise."  Watch  the  little  squirrel,  and  follow 
his  example  of  storing  food  for  a  rainy  day.  Then 
an  interesting  lesson  of  thrift  can  be  learned  from 
the  beaver's  work  of  placing  his  food  in  cold  storage 
to  protect  against  a  famine. 

Next,  through  a  study  of  pets  and  how  to  care  for 
them,  children  may  be  induced  to  raise  animals  to 
sell,  and  they  also  can  be  taught  how  to  raise  plants 
to  sell.  This  financial  phase  of  the  study  always 
appeals  to  the  child,  and  at  the  same  time  develops 
the  apsthetic  nature. 

To  make  this  study  effective  in  the  school-room,  it 
must  be  made  interesting.  "Making  a  topic  inter- 
esting is  legitimate  only  when  we  show  its  real  rela- 
tion to  life."  Each  of  the  topics  mentioned  have  a 
direct  relation  to  life,  but  it  is  often  hidden  from 
the  child,  and  it  remains  for  the  teacher  to  reveal  it 
to  the  child,  or  help  him  to  discover  it. 

Numerous  folk-lore  stories  concerning  the  origin 
of  flowers  and  grain,  animal  stories  and  bird  stories 
form  interesting  topics  for  language  work.  Then 
there  are  many,  many  things  in  nature  from  which 
the  drawing  and  geography  lessons  may  draw  their 
subject-matter  and  be  kept  full  of  vitality. 

"The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

No  less  interesting  is  the  study  of  the  soil,  and 
geography  can't  be  taught  properly  without  this 
study.  "Humanity,  like  the  giant  Antseus,  renews 
its  strength  when  it  touches  Mother  Earth." 

Nearl}^  every  Soutliern  State  has  suffered  from 
the  evil  effects  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  and  in 
Texas  alone,  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  the  loss 
amounted  to  .$49,272,989.  By  studying  the  habits 
of  these  insects,  several  methods  of  control  have 
been  found  to  be  effective.  The  San  Jose  scale, 
which  has  been  so  destructive  to  fruit  trees,  has 
been  offset  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  introduction 
of  its  enemy,  the  lady  bug.  These  have  become 
national  problems,  yet  they  had  their  beginnings  in 
a  laboratory.  Again,  the  Audubon  societies,  which 
have  built  up  strong  laws  for  the  protection  of  birds, 
show  a  great  result  of  nature  study. 

There  has  always  been  a  prejudice  against  cats, 
regardless  of  the  child's  natural  fondness  for  them. 
However,  it  took  a  naturalist  to  discover  the  cat's 
real  value  during  the  recent  war.  A  cat  was  standing 
in  front  of  the  American  army  one  day,  and  began 
to  bristle  up  its  fur.  In  a  short  while  a  signal  Avas 
given  that  a  gas  attack  was  being  made.  The  cat 
found  it  out  first  by  his  keen  sense  of  smell.  Imme- 
diately, there  was  a  call  issued  for  eats  to  aid  the 
signal  corps,  and  a  half-million  cats  were  obtained 
for  the  army.  The  habits  of  all  domestic  animals 
and  their  hi.story  never  fails  to  interest  the  child. 

Joan  of  Arc  gained  her  inspiration  and  spirit  of 
indomitable  courage  from  her  close  communion  with 
nature.  "The  fountain  of  Domremy  Avas  on  tlu^ 
brink  of  a  boundless  forest,  and  it  was  haunted  to 
that  degree  by  fairies  that  the  parish  priest  was 
obliged  to  read  mass  there  once  a  year  in  order  to 
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keep  them  in  deeeiit  bounds,  but  in  tlie  forest's 
abode  mysterious  powers  and  ancient  secrets  tliat 
towered  into  tragic  streugtli."  ^ 

The  song  of  Vanemuine  is  still  audible  through- 
out the  world  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
"Whether  we  look,   or  whether  we  listen. 
.  We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten." 


A  TEN  YEARS'  DRIVE  FINANCING  ONE  COL- 
LEGE DIPLOMA. 

(Continued  from  page  11.) 

class,"  they  said,  "held  a  meeting  this  afternoon 
and  made  up  enough  to  pay  up  all  your  indebted- 
ness and  get  whatever  you  need." 

It  may  have  been  weakness,  but  when  they  left 
(he  room  I  could  not  keep  back  the  tears  of  grati- 
tude and  thankfulness  to  God  for  leading  me  among 
such  noble  young  men. 

One  afternoon  I  was  in  the  room  of  AValclorf,  a 
wealthy  Christian  classmate ;  we  were  getting  out 
our  lessons  for  the  following  day.  When  I  rose  to 
go,  he  brought  from  his  closet  a  fine  suit,  almost 
new,  and  said,  "Take  this,  and  if  it  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you,  you  are  welcome  to  it." 

Hard  Work,  Hard  Study,  Hard  Sickness,  But 
Course  Finished. 

During  the  term  I  made  about  one  dollar  a  week 
sawing  wood  and  two  dollars  a  week  sweeping  out 
school-rooms.  When  j-ou  remember  that  tuition  was 
free  and  that  I  boarded  myself,  you  will  understand 
how,  with  three  dollars  a  week,  I  finished  the  term 
without  debt.  The  summer  vacation  of  1871  soon 
jiassed,  and  I  was  ready  to  enter  the  senior  class,  or 
upon  my  second  year's  work.  Through  the  influence 
of  George  A.  Wentworth,  mj-  instructor  in  matlie- 
maties,  1  got  along  better  this  year  than  last. 

Abbott  Hall  was  five  stories  high,  besides  tlie  base- 
ment. Here  the  boys  took  their  meals.  It  contained 
twenty-seven  rooms,  with  fifty-four  students.  I 
swept  this  entire  building  twice  a  week,  made  up 
twenty  beds  each  day,  and  waited  on  the  tables.  All 
this  1  did  for  my  board.  I  also  received  three  dol- 
lars a  week  for  making  fires  and  sweeping  the  rooms 
of  the  school  buildings.  Besides  all  this,  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  placed  on  the  charity  founda- 
tion, which  paid  $1.50  a  week.  The  reason  I  did  not 
get  on  last  year  was  that  I  Avas  so  poorly  prepared 
that  I  did  not  stand  high  enough  in  my  studies.  All 
this  year  I  was  so  busy  that  I  got  only  about  six 
months'  sleep,  on  an  average.  In  the  spring  I  was 
very  sick  for  about  six  weeks.  The  academy  em- 
ployed one  of  the  students  to  wait  on  me.  The 
academy  physician  came  regularly  almost  every  day 
to  see  me.  All  this  was  done  free.  For  the  time 
being,  my  work  had  to  be  done  by  some  one  else.  In 
sjiite  of  the  fact  of  my  sickness,  I  completed  the  full 
three-years  course  of  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  June,  1872,  with  a  few  dollars  on  hand. 
Enters  Amherst  College  With  Ten  Dollars. 

I  had  already  decided  to  go  to  Amhersf  College. 
I  had  heard  that  it  was  .strictly  orthodox  and  a  very 
I'cligious  school.  After  visiting  for  three  weeks  in 
I  he  home  of  my  room-mate',  who  was  also  going  to 
Amherst  in  the  fall,  I  worked  on  a  farm  near  Green- 
field, Mass.  As  wages  were  low,  I  made  only  enough 
to  buy  my  clothes,  pay  my  fare  to  Amherst  and  have 
ten  dollars  left.  Thus,  in  September,  1872,  I  entered 
the  freshman  class  at  Amherst  College.  With  the 
ten   dollars  I  paid  my  registration  fee  and   bought 


some  books.  At  that  time  tuition  witli  the  college 
dues  amounted  to  $110.00.  The  faculty  kindly 
granted  a  scholarship  to  cover  th'is,  and  suggested 
that  I  apply  to  the  Baptist  Education  Board  for  aid. 
This  I  did,  but  they  replied  that  unless  I  went  to 
Brown  or  some  other  Baptist  college  they  could  not 
well  afford  to  grant  aid. 

His  First  Overcoat. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  engaged  board  at  five  dol- 
lars a  week  in  a  private  family.  Up  to  this  time  I 
had  never  owned  an  overcoat  in  my  life.  One  morn- 
ing, about  Thanksgivijig,  Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton, 
who  was  with  me  the  two  years  at  Exeter,  took  me 
into  a  clothing  store  and  picked  out  a  nice  $20  over- 
coat, which  he  gave  me,  and  which,  I  learned  after- 
wards, was  paid  for  by  Dr.  Hitchcock.  At  ^nother 
time  he  selected  for  me  two  nice,  warm  suits  of 
underwear,  saying  it  was  paid  for  by  a  good  woman. 
The  Most  Trying  Year  of  AU. 

When  the  fall  term  ended  I  was  in  debt  for  board, 
lodging  and  washing,  $100.00,  but  the  man  agreed 
to  Avait  for  it  to  the  end  of  the  year.  After  Christ- 
mas I  moved  into  one  of  the  college  buildings  and 
boarded  myself.  My  jjrincipal  food  was  molasses, 
baker's  bread  and  cracked  wheat,  whicli,  like  rice, 
I  cooked  on  my  little  coal  stove.  This  spring  term 
of  my  freshman  .year  was  the  most  trying  of  all  my 
school  experiences.  I  received  a  $25  check  from  an 
unknown  friend  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  heard 
through  one  of  our  students  how,  when  my  coal  was 
scarce,  I  had  sat  wrapped  up  in  bedclothes,  getting 
my  lessons.  At  another  time  Professor  Estey  gave 
me  a  check  of  $30.  The  sexton  told  me  one  day  that 
the  president  wanted  to  see  me  at  his  room.  I  went, 
thinking  I  had  done  something  wrong ;  but  President 
Htearns  just  smiled  and  handed  me  $5,  saying  some 
friend  left  it  there  for  me.  Thus  I  ended  the  fresh- 
man year  with  a  debt  of  $100.00.  I  went  to  Prof. 
J.  H.  Seelye  and  told  him  about  my  debt,  and  that 
the  man  wanted  me  to  stop  and  teach  or  do  some- 
thing and  pay  it.  He  said,  "No  worthy  young  man 
has  ever  had  to  leave  Amherst  College  for  lack  of 
money."  He  told  me  to  go  and  bring  this  man  to 
liis  room  that  afternoon,  which  I  did.  He  told  this 
man  that  when  the  fall  term  opened  he  would  see 
that  the  faculty  voted  me  two  scholarships — one  to 
pay  off  this  debt  and  the  other  to  cover  mv  tuition 
of  "$110.00  for  the  next  year. 

Help  Comes  Again. 

During  the  summer  vacation  of  1873  I  remained 
at  Amherst,  making  little  more  than  my  board. 
When  the  fall  term  opened,  the  faculty  voted  me 
the  two  scholarships  spoken  of  above. 

Every  year  four  or  five  of  the  public  buildings, 
like  the  art  gallery,  had  to  be  opened  two  hours  a 
day  for  visitors.  This  work  was  usually  given  to  a 
sophomore.  With  several  others,  I  ]iut  in  my  appli- 
cation. ■  The  faculty  voted  to  let  me  have  the  work, 
which  paid  me  $10  a  month. 

Through  the  kindness  of  two  Baptist  ministers — 
George  W.  Bosworth  and  R.  J.  Adams — the  Baptist 
Education  Board  decided  to  help  me.  So,  for  the 
last  three  years  of  my  college  course  they  gave  me 
$112.00  a  year,  or  $28^00  each  quarter.  Thus  I  ended 
my  sophomore  year  out  of  debt. 

Finishes  Junior  Also  Out  of  Debt. 

The  summer  vacation  of  1874,  which  I  spent  in 
Amherst,  soon  passed,  and  I  was  glad,  not  only  to 
see  the  liovs  return,  but  because  I  was  entering  mv 
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junior  year.  The  work  of  ringing  the  college  bell 
seventeen  times  a  day,  at  $4  a  week,  was  always 
given  to  a  junior.  Among  the  applicants  I  was  the 
fortunate  one.  With  my  scholarship  and  aid  from 
the  Baptist  Board,  I  got  on  well.  However.  Profes- 
sor Seelye  gave  me  his  personal  check  for  $30,  with 
which  I  bought  clothes  and  paid  my  society  dues. 
With  gratitude  to  God,  I  finished  my  junior  year  out 
of  debt. 

College  Diploma  at  Twenty-Seven. 

During  my  last  year  1  borroweil  $:55(.I.O(),  first,  be- 
cause the  expenses  of  the  senior  year  are  much 
heavier  than  any  previous  year;  second,  because  I 
could  not  find  work  to  do  to  help  pay  my  way. 
When  I  started  out  to  get  an  education  in  1866  I 
was  seventeen  years  old,  and  when  1  received  my 
diploma  in  June,  1876,  I  was  twenty-seven  years  old. 
From  first  to  last  I  did  not  receive  a  cent  from  my 
father  or  any  one  at  home,  though  I  am  under  last- 
ing obligations  to  my  oldest  brother  for  his  advice, 
encouragement  and  counsel. 

Reflections  and  Observations. 

During  tliese  ten  years  of  struggle  1  found  many 
friends,  faitliful  and  true,  but  the  best,  most  sym- 


pathetic and  faithful  of  them  all  was  George  A. 
Plimpton,  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  who  had 
been  with  me  for  six  years — two  at  Exeter  and  four 
at  Amherst.  Never  did  I  doubt  for  a  moment  but 
that  in  some  wa.y  I  would  get  through,  and  never 
\rd\c  I  regretted  for  a  moment  tliat  1  did  go  through. 

1  have  seen  scores  of  men  wlio  were  sorry  that 
they  did  not  go  to  college,  but  Ihave  never  found 
one  yet  that  was  sorry  that  he  did  go.  As  I  inti- 
mated in  the  outset,  I  repeat,  that  any  poor  boy 
with  a  strong  body,  willing  mind  and  determiiwtion 
can,  with  the  lielp  of  God,  go  througli  college.  Solo- 
mon says,  "If  the  iron  be  blunt,  and  he  do  not  whet 
the  edge,  then  must  he  put  to  more  strength." — 
Eeclesiastes  10:10. 

Why  should  a  young  man  go  liacking  his  way 
through  life  with  a  dull  axe,  when  lie  could  go  to 
the  grindstone  of  some  first-class  college  and 
grind  i,t  ? 

Tlie  wonder  of  wonders  is,  that  with  the  modern 
facilities  of  going  through  college,  and  with  the 
grand  possibilities  of  a  trained  mind,  I  say  the  won- 
der of  wonders  is,  that  so  many  of  our  young  men 
begin  and  continue  life  without  the  equipment  of  a 
college  education. 


State    School    News 


SCHOOL    NEWS   BRIEFS. 

Influenza  has  again  appeared  gen- 
erally over  the  State,  and  many 
schools  are  being  closed  on  accoun' 
of  it. 

The  children  of  the  Centennial 
School  in  Raleigh  have  adopted  an 
.Armenian  orphan.  They  have  raise! 
five  dollars  for  the  first  month,  and 
will  raise  the  remaining  flfty-fiv^ 
dollars  before  the  end  of  the  term. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Campbell,  Principal  of 
Buie's  Creek  Academy,  is  at  thi , 
writing,  February  five,  about  readr 
to  leave  Rex  Hospital,  but  will  not 
be  able  to  resume  his  work  immedi- 
ately. .He  was  seriously  injured  in 
an  automobile  wreck  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  high 
schools  have  entered  the  high  school 
debating  union  thus  far,"  Secretary 
Rankin  reports,  which  approaches 
the  largest  number  the  union  has 
ever  had.  In  1916  there  were  32 1 
schools  and  in  1917,  331  schools 
and  Secretary  Rankin  expects  th? 
total  this  year  to  run  up  nearly  as 
high. 

Supt.  Joe  S.  Wray  recently  had  as 
guests  a  delegation  of  school  officials 
from  Fremont  and  from  Rockingham 
to  inspect  Gastonia's  school  equip- 
ment and  buildings.  The  Gastonia 
school  board  is  taking  steps  toward 
a  bond  issue  of  $550,000  for  a  high 
school  building  and  additional  im- 
provements  to   the  other  schools. 


lUirlingtoii's    Parent-Teacher    Associ- 
.  .  ation. 

Burlington  has  an  enthusiastic 
l)arent-teacher  association.  Abouo 
5  00  were  present  at  the  January 
meeting.  Good  reports  were  made 
by  the  departmental  chairmen.  The 
school  lunch  room  is  quite  a  success, 
serving  from  3  50  to  too  children 
every  day.  Dr.  W.  C.  Wicker,  of 
Elon  College,  spoke  on  school  libra- 
ries and  Supt.  C.  C.  Harworth  pre- 
sented the  needs  of  a  school  public 
library   in    Burlington. 


Miss      JlcOoy,      Teacher      of      Bunn 
School,   Fatally  Burned. 

Miss  Alice  McCoy,  of  Burgaw,  wh;) 
was  a  teacher  of  the  Bunn  school  of 
Nash  County,  suffered  burns  at  an 
early  hour  Monday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 2.  from  which  she  died  six 
hours,  later.  According  to  reports, 
she  had  gotten  up  to  take  some  med- 
icine and  was  standing  by  a  fire  in 
an  open  grate,  when  her  clothing 
caught  fire.  She  summoned  assis- 
tance and  ran  out  into  the  yard,  but 
before  aid  could  reach  her  she  was 
fatally  burned. 

Miss  McCoy  was  19  years  old  ant 
graduated  from  Meredith  College  in 
Raleigh  last  year.  She  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Frank  McCoy,  a  promi- 
nent Pender  county  farmer. 


Kis  Bond  Issue  for  Durham  Schools. 

The  Board  of  City  Aldermen  of 
Durham  have  been  asked  by  the  City 
School  Board  to  issue  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $650,000  for  the  purpose 
of   extending  and   enlarging   the  city 


school  system.  The  aldermen  have 
called  an  election,  to  be  held  Febru- 
ary 10,  1920,  in  order  that  the  vot- 
ers of  the  city  may  say  whether  or 
not  they  favor  the  bond  issue.  The 
City  School  Board  plans  to  buy  ad- 
ditional grounds  for  the  Edgemont 
school,  and  erect  an  addition  to  that 
."chool  similar  to  the  one  erected  in 
1912;  purchase  a  site  for  and  erect 
a  new  colored  school  building,  and 
purchase  a  site  and  erect  a  new  high 
school  building. 


teachers  avantei) — isioo  to 
$i.jo  month. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  com- 
ing Spring  U.  S.  Government  examin- 
ations. Thousands  of  permanent, 
life,  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from 
$110  0  to  $1S00;  have  short  hours 
and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  imme- 
diately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
P225,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book, 
showing  the  positions  open  and  giv- 
ing many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 


HOME  STUDY- 


_High  Scliool,  College, 
Business  aud  Profes- 
sional Degree  Courses.  Eighth  Year.  Catalog 
Free.  Teachers  Professional  College.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


(^AVW^  ScVvcycJL  OWJ^ 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers'  list  pnce  (40^ 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  wiU 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards.  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books,  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  cash  11 
salable  with  us.  Send  list  for  our  offer. 
BARNES  and  N08LE,  Inc..  Suc'rsto  HINDS  &  NOBLE 
31-33-36  West  15th  Street  New  York  Cit» 
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News-Ijetter  to  Pai-ents  on  School 
Ijunches. 

The  Asheboro-Pearson  Street. 
Schol  of  Greensboro  sends  out  an  oc- 
casional mimeograph  news-lettei' 
(about  once  a  month)  to  its  patrons. 
Volume  1,  Number  1,  is  dated  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  and  treats  of  school 
lunches  as  follows: 
Dear  Patrons: 

Hot  lunch  for  every  child  in 
school!  We  mean  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  you  to  send 
lunch  to  school  to  be  eaten  after  it 
is  cold. 

Our  splendid  lunch  room,  directed 
by  Miss  Margaret  Mclver,  is  pre- 
pared to  serve  hot  lunch  to  each 
child   in  school  at  actual  cost. 

The  school  authorities  do  not 
want  to  make  any  profit.  We  are 
determined  to  serve  to  the  children 
of  this  school  the  best  food  that 
money  can  buy — because  we  believe 
that  children  who  eat  hot  lunch,  well 
prepared,  grow  faster  and  learn  bet 
ter  than  those  who  do  not.  Here  is 
a  sample  menu: 

Vegetable  soup  and  sliced  bread.  .5c 
Lettuce     sandwiches     (two     large 

ones) 5c 

Ham     or     beef     sandwiches    (two 

large  ones)    5c 

Macaroni  and  cheese  (large  dish)  .5c 
Pork  and  beans    (large  dish)....  5c 

Sweet  milk  or  cocoa    .  .     ., 5c 

Fruit   jelly    , 5c 

Any  two  or  three  of  the  above 
servings  make  a  good,  substantial 
meal — and  it  costs  less  than  it  would 
if  prepared  at  home. 

During  the  last  month,  our  lunch 
sales  almost  doubled;  we  want  the-n 
to  double  again  this  month.  We 
will  not  be  satisfied  until 

"Every  child  eats  a  hot  lunch  at 
school."  ■ 

Your  hearty  co-operation  and  sug- 
gestions for  improvement  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

Yours   for   a   better   school, 


University  to  Suirey  Wake  County 
Schools. 

A  survey  of  Wake  County  schools 
in  the  near  future  by  the  School  Ad- 
ministration of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  was  announced  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Wake  teach- 
ers. 

The  plan  of  the  survey  was  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  head 
of  the  department  at  the  University. 
The  survey  will  include  a  careful 
check  of  the  schools,  school  expenses 
and  general  arrangements  of  the 
Iniildings  and  grounds.  It  will  re- 
quire a  number  of  canvassers  for 
this  work  and  the  survey  will  con- 
sume several  weeks. 

The  data  secured  as  a  result  of 
the  survey  will  be  compiled  for  pub- 
iication  in  the  University  bulletin. 


$20  MONTH1.Y  CASH  PRIZE  FOR 
HIGH    SCHOOL    OLASS-WORK 
IN   THEME   AXD   COMPO- 
SITION  WTIITIXG. 

The  attention  of  High  School  prin- 
cipals, teachers  and  students  is  in- 
vited to  the  series  of  monthly  prize 
commpetitions  now  being  inaugurat- 
ed by  Carter's  Weekly,  which  are 
open  only  to  themes  and  composi- 
tions that  have  received  a  grade  of 
"excellent"  in  some  Xorth  Carolina 
High  School. 

The  manuscripts  entered  in  these 
competitions  will  be  published  from 
time  to  time  in  our  "Forum  of  Stu- 
dent Thought,"  and  those  publis'ie:l 
in  each  calendar  month  will  be  sep- 
arately judged  and  a  cash  prize  of 
twenty  dollars  awarded  to  the  best. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  publlcatio.i 
of  numerous  examples  of  successful 
student  work  in  English  composition 
will  be  a  valuable  inspiration  and 
lielp  to  our  student  readers;  and 
furthermore,,  that  the  chance  of 
winning  a  $20.00  prize  will  consti- 
tute a  very  important  incentive  to 
students  to  strive  with  might  and 
main  for  the  school  grade  through 
which  alone  the  competition  can  be 
entered. 

There  is  no  other  condition  of 
eligibility  whatsoever — no  require- 
ment of  a  subscription  to  the  paper, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  What  wo 
seek  for  ourselves  is  to  make  our 
paper  the  clearing  house  for  the  bes; 
student  thought  of  the  State,  with 
such  benefits  as  may  accrue  from  our 
reputation  as  such.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object  we  are  willing  to 
ray  out  $240.00  a  year  in  cash 
prizes  to  students  for  school  work 
of  highest  excellence. 

The  schools  stand  to  be  so  direct- 
ly and  so  largely  beneficed  by  what 
we  are  doing  that  we  confidently  ap- 
peal for  the  moral  support  of  all 
High  School  principals  and  teach- 
ers. 

This  feature  will  be  inaugurate  1 
with  our  first  issue  in  February  and 
will  be  continued  every  month  in  the 
vear,  without  reference  to  school 
terms. 

We  ask  all  teachers  to  call  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  their 
classes. 

ADDRESS,  STATE  BlTREAtT, 

CARTER'S  WEEIvLY,   RALEIGH, 

N.  C. 

Guilford   Board    of    Education    Win.s 
$3,000  Suit. 

The  Guilford  County  Board  of 
Education  has  won  its  suit  in  the 
Superior  Court  against  the  city  of 
Greensboro,  the  amount  involved  be- 
ing $3,108. 

The  suit  arose  out  of  the  failure 
of  the  city  to  pay  over  to  the  county 
treasurer  money  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  city  treasurer  as  fines. 


forfeitures  and  penalties  imposed  by 
the  judge  of  the  municipal  court 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  ending 
August  31,  1919.  The  contention 
of  the  county  board  of  education  was 
that  in  imposing  judgment  at  va- 
rious times  the  judge  of  the  muni- 
cipal court  had  imposed  penalties 
under  the  city  ordinaces  when  a  fine 
under  a  State  law  should  have  baen 
imposed.  The  funds  obtained  this 
way,  it  was  argued,  should  have 
gone  to  the  county  treasurer  to  be 
applied  to  the  county's  school  fund, 
which  disposition  the  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  ordered  to  be  made. 

The  city  had  followed  a  fairly  gen- 
erally employed  plan  of  municipali- 
ties. A  warrant  was  made  up  in  spe- 
cial form  with  a  legal  summons 
blank,  as  provided  in  civil  actions, 
and  this  case  of  indictment  was  em- 
ployed in  cases  of  infraction  of  cer- 
tain city  ordinances.  In  many  ca=es 
the  summons  blank  was  not  filled 
out  and  that  was  made  a  point  in 
the  case  by  counsel  for  the  city.  The 
county  attorney  contended,  however, 
that  municipalities  have  not  the 
privilege  of  evasion  of  the  general 
law  by  providing  penalties  as  in 
civil  actions  and  using  the  menace 
of  criminal  procedure  to  collect 
these  penalties.  The  judge  agrees 
with  this  proposition. 

It  is  understood  that  the  city  will 
not  appeal  the  case. 


FLOROLINE 

LIQUID 

DUST  LAYER 

For  FLOORS 
(Hard  or  Soft  Wood) 
and  LINOLEUMS 

Our  Oil  and  Sprayer  Saves 
Oil  and  Labor 

A  MODERN  NECESSITY 
Cleans  and  Purifies 


For  .School  Rooms  and  Public  Buildings 

Noa  -  Inflammable    and    Non  -  Explosive 

Deodorizer — Disinfectant 


Write  us  for  particulars  and  demonstration 

Manufactured  by 

BOSTON   SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Sales  Agency:   P.  B.  Johnson 

PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 
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Council    Eulai'ges    Its    IJuildings   and 
Courses  of  Study. 

The  citizens  of  Council  have  jusf 
completed  a  large  two-story  schoc^l 
building.  It  is  now  being  equipped 
with  single  desks,  new  blackboards 
and  new  wall  maps.  The  building 
occupies  a  nice  five-acre  lot  on  the 
main  street  of  the  town. 

December  19  was  observed  as 
Aycock  Improvement  Day.  We  plant- 
ed some  trees,  prepared  land  for 
flower  beds,  cleared  off  the  yavdi. 
and  raised  $5.25  for  the  Aycoik 
monument  fund  and  $10  for  picture's 
for  our  school.  Saturday  week  tw) 
lectures  on  Alaska  were  delivered  by 
Dr.  Council.  This  was  a  real  treat 
to  our  school.  We  do  not  know  wha 
a  grand  thing  we  have  in  that  terri- 
tory. The  lecturer,  a  son  of  Mr.  J. 
P.  Council,  of  Wananish,  has  bee:; 
in   Alaska  about   fifteen   years. 

Our  citizens  met  last  Friday  night 
to  discuss  plans  for  a  more  liberal 
education  and  decided  to  introduce 
two  departments  of  vocational  cul- 
ture for  192  0-21.  We  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  establishment  and 
financing  the  new  courses,  and  thes?, 
with  departments  of  instrumental 
end  vocal  music,  ought  to  give  our 
pupils  an  equal  chance  with  the 
progressive  communities  of  thp 
State.  J.  W.  H. 


Spirit  and  Progress  at  Henderson. 

Though  nothing  much  has  been 
said  about  it  the  people  of  Hender- 
son are  not  asleep. 

The  citizens  of  Henderson  sub- 
scribed and  paid  in  enough  money 
last  spring  to  equip  the  Central 
graded  school  playground.  The 
equipment  was  ordered  in  the  earlv 
summer  so  that  it  might  be  installe  1 
before  the  fall  opening;  but,  owin'-r 
to  the  steel  strike,  we  have  never 
been  able  to  get  all  of  the  pieces. 

A  Parent-Teacher  Association  was 
organized  just  before  Christmas  and 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carclina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
8,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address, 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 
Cleveland,  Feb.  23-28 

During  this  meeting  we  shall  have  a  convenientl.v  located  office  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Exhibit  Hall 
(Bolivar-Ninth  Building),  where  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  call.  If  you  w-ill  inform  ns  before- 
hand as  to  your  needs,  or  probable  needs,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  arrange  to  have  candidates 
meet  ^'ou  either  in  Cleveland  or  elsewhere. 

FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


E.  E.  Olp,  Manager 


28  E.  Jackson  Bldg.,  Chicago 


f.^  PREPARE  FOR  A  LARGER  SALARY 

^^^^B  ^^fc  '  Tn    tiniriG    rif    T*ftii'0    lirtiii-.i  yo    frir    -.i    Imttt-i"    iiiTi    :\1    '.i     1  i  rnuT-    cilir-i-  "\I.-.(lui-ti    KucSiioos         I 

I 


In  times  of  Teace  prepare  for  a  better  job  at  a  larger  salary.     Modern  business 
demands  trained  men  and  women  experts.     The  belter  the  training  the  larger 
vnur  salary  will  be.     Today  our  graduates  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  modern 
^H^  business.         Enroll       with       this       well-      - — .^^^^  ^^        ^^^  ,^— ^ 

*e™'^    equipped    business    college,    and   help    to    (       ji^^^  j />^  *    "      e    ^C/^ 
make  your  future  success  secure.     Handsome  cata-    ^~r::^Ll'9Z^dZyjua^^^?^dA^€^^^s^ 
logue  mailed  on  request.     I'ou  can  enter  any  time. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  and  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


^ 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  LAST  WORD  IN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS 

SMITH  and  McMURRY'S 

LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  U.  S.  Naval 

Academy,  and  Lida  B.  McMurry,  formerly  Primary  Training 

Teacher,  State  Normal,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

We  are  confidently  expecting  this  new  series  to  awa- 
ken as  much  enthusiasm  as  did  our  Child's  World  Read- 
ers, of  which  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  copies 
have  been  sold  within  the  last  six  months  in  one  State 
alone.  For  full  information  send  us  a  postal  card  con- 
taining your  address  and  the  words  Smith-McMurry. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


Endow  Yourself  for  the  Rainy  Day. 

Is  it  not  a  self-evident  fact  that  one  shovtld,  during  the  earning 
period  of  life,  save  systematically  and  salt  down  something  each  year 
for  the  proverbial  rainy  day,  the  time  of  life  when  the  earning  capacity 
diminishes  or  ceases? 

There  is  no  safer  or  more  ideal  way  of  accomplishing  this  than  by 
carrying  the  Special  Endowment  policy  issued  by  the  Maryland  Life 
Insurance  Company. 

The  premium  is  reduced  each  year  by  dividends.  The  face  value  of 
the  policy  stands  payable  from  date  of  issue  in  event  of  death.  But 
should  you  live  to  mature  the  policy,  then  its  face  value  is  paid  to  you 
in  casli  whiU'  living. 

Loans  may  be  obtained  or  the  policy  may  be  surrendered  for  propor- 
tional settlements  any  year  from  the  third. 

If  you  were  carrying  this  policy,  instead  of  having  misgivings  about 
the  future,  you  would  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  even 
should  you  spend  every  dollar  earned,  outside  the  premium,  year  in 
and  year  out,  yoti  are  still  providing  for  that  inevitable  older  age. 

We  can  make  the  terms  easy — in  fact,  to  suit  your  convenience. 
Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  full  details  without 
obligating  you  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Address 

B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agent 

MARYLAND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HALEKiH,  X.  C. 
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immediately  after  organizing  the  as- 
sociation began  talking  a  teachers' 
home  and  a  primary  building.  The 
school  board  has  bought  the  home. 
It  will  be  equipped  next  summer 
ready  for  use  next  fall.  This  will 
solve  a  very  grave  problem  in  our 
city.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
say  that  the  primary  building  is  an 
assured  thing. 

The  children  of  Central  School  are 
not  letting  the  old  folks  do  it  all. 
'Chey  are  buying  a  Victrola  and  just 
before  Christmas  they  gave  a  play  to 
make  money  for  pictures  and  other 
school-room  decorations  and  equip- 
ment. CORRESPONDENT. 


New   l»i'ofessor.ship  at   N.   C.   College 
for  Women. 

Community  organization  and  pub- 
lic welfare  will  be  the  central  aims 
of  the  work  of  Prof.  E.  C.  Lindeman, 
who  comes  to  the  North  Carolina, 
College  for  Women  as  a  member  of 
the  teaching  staff  with  the  beginning 
of  the  new  term.  Professor  Linde- 
man has  arrived  and  begins  his  new 
work  at  once.  In  addition  to  course? 
given  in  the  college  in  sociology  and 
economics,  Professor  IJndeman  will 
devote  considerable  attention  to  the 
development  of  a  community  con- 
sciousness and  a  community  organi- 
zation throughout  the  State. 


Fifteen  Per  Cent  Better  Salaries  ami 
a  Half  a  Million  More  in  Build- 
ings at  High  Point. 

The  teachers  of  the  High  Point 
city  schools  received  this  month  an 
additional  increase  to  their  monthly 
checks  for  the  third  time  since  last 
spring.  The  school  board  granted 
an  average  increase  of  fifteen  per 
cent  to  all  teachers,  white  and  col- 
ored, over  the  December  salaries. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  another 
increase  for  the  new  school  year, 
which  will  materialize  at  the  time 
of  the  re-election  of  teachers  in  the 
spring. 

High  Point's  school  board  has  re- 
cently authorized  the  erection  of  a 
modern  graded  school  building  to 
replace  the  Park  Street  School.  The 
building  will  cost  $75,000,  and  will 
be  in  course  of  construction  by 
March  1st. 

It  is  now  a  sure  thing  that  High 
Point  will  build  a  modern  high 
school  building.  The  sum  to  be  in- 
vested will  not  be  less  than  $500,- 
000.  It  will  be  known  as  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  being  a  township 
institution  serving  all  the  high 
school  students  in  High  Point  Town- 
ship. Such  a  high  school  consolida- 
tion is  a  new  thing  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  North  Carolina.  The 
movement  is  meeting  with  a  hearty 
response   from    the   people. 

W.  M.  M. 


COME  TO  CLEVELAND,  FEBRUARY  23-28 

I  shiill  be  gliid  to  sup  you  iliiriii;;  Un-  meeting  of  llie  DeparMiieiil  of  .Superiiitemleni'e  in  Cleve- 
land, Petjruarj-  23-28,  and  to  eonfer  with  yon  in  regard  to  your  vacancies  for  next  year,  as  well 
as  emergency  varancies.     Our  booth  will  lie  centrally  localed  on  tlie  first  floor  of  tiie  exhibits. 
H.  H.  KINGSIJ'^Y   (<-\-Supt.  Schools,  Evanston,  HI.) 

NATIONAL   TKACHKRS   AfJKXCY 

Washington,  D.  C.  (ieneral  Offices,  Evii)n»ton,  111. 


Wells  and  Hart's  Mathematics 


Wells  and  Hart's  New  High  School  Arith- 
metic 

Provides  a  clear,  concise,  and  practical  course'  for  ex- 
tending the  pupil's  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  It  includes 
applications  to  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
life. 

Wells   and   Hart's   New   High   School  Al- 
gebra 

A  prominent  teacher  writes :  "  This  book  does  for  the 
pupil  what  the  teacher  has  heretofore  had  to  do  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  time  and  effort." 

Wells  and  Hart's  Geometry 

Like  the  Algebra,  it  gives  quite  as  much  attention  to  the 
pedagogy  as  to  the  science ;  it  develops  both  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  course  ;  it  abounds  in  the  well-selected, 
well-graded  and  properly  co-ordinated  exercises. 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  OHICAGO 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President. 

First  Term  June  21  to  July  31. 
Second  Term  August  2  to  September  3. 

COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  CREDIT       COURSES   FOR    COLLEGE     EN- 
TRANCE.     COURSES    FOR  HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 
COURSES    FOJii    ELE>IENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several    hundred   different    courses   In   the    following   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemtstry,  Domestic  Economy.  Draw- 
ing. Education.  English.  French.  Games,  Geography.  German,  Greek.  History.  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods.  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Music, 
Philosophy,     Physical    Training,     Physics,     Psychology,    Story    Telling,     Writing. 

Special  courses  In  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics. 
Playgrounds   and    Recreation.    Manual    Training,    Kindergarten    with    Observation    ClasBes. 

Attendance    last    session    from    24      States. 
Library    Methods.     Master's    Course    Domestic    Science,    Special    School    of    Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of   Music,    Drawing,    Manual    Training    and    Agriculture. 


'The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non -Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments.  Excursions  to  Washing-ton,   Luray  Caverns.    Old   Point  Comfort.    Monticello. 

Sixty-page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphia. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY,  VA. 


MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA      ' 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

THIRTY-THIRD  SESSION  JUNE  22— AUGUST  5,  1920 
Standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 
Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modern  Department  of  Education  offering  numerous  professional  courses  in  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Administration,  Supervision,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Supervised  Study,  Rural  Education,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Methods,  Story  Telling,  Plays  and  Games,  and  Physical  Education. 

Xumerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who 
have  not  had  previous  professional  training.      ;    '■■•iij^i^,_ 

High  Clas's  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lectures 
by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.    Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  Trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teacher.s,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents 
of  successful  experience. 

]\Ioderate  Expenses  —  Registration  922  in  1919  —  Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after 
February  15. 

Preliminary    Announcement    ready   February  15.    Complete  Announcement  ready  April  1st. 
For  further  information,  address 

N.W.WALKER,  Director 
Chapel  HiU,  N.  C. 


1920  SUMMER  SCHOOL  1920 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

with  the  co-operation  of  Durham  County 
tJune  18~August  1 

Professional  courses  for  teachers.  Elementary,  primary, 
grammar  grade,  high  school  observation  and  practice  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grade  work. 

Elementary  and  advanced  courses  with  college  credit  in 
Education,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  English,  French, 
Government,  History,  and  Spanish. 

Tuiton  free  to  teachers.     For  catalogue  address, 

SUIVIIVIER  SCHOOL 

XRINIXV  COLLEGE        :         :         :        DLTRHAA/I,  I\J.  C. 


February,  1920. 
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Revised  Editions  of 
Aldine  Reading 

T'HE  revision  of  the  Aldine  Readers  has  been  made  in  the  hght  of  the 
•"■  most  modern,  most  up-to-date  psychology  and  pedagogy,  retaining  all 
the  best  features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new,  attractive,  scientific 
features  which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  progressive 
teacher.  The  series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  four  years  under  the 
following  titles: 

PRIMER,  Revised  Edition  1916  ;  BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition  1916  ;  BOOK  TWO,  Revised   Edition  1918  ; 
BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  1918,  Pupil's  Edition  ;  BOOK  THREE,    Revised  Edition  J918,    Teacher's 
Edition;   BOOK   FOUR,   Revised  Edition  1919,   Pupil's  Edition;   BOOK   FOUR,    Revised    Edition    1919, 
Teacher's  Edition  ;  BOOK  FIVE,  Revised    Edition    1920,   Pupil's  Edition;  BOOK  FIVE,   Revised  Edition 
1920,  Teacher's  Edition. 

LEARNING  TO  READ--A  MANUAL  FOR  TEAOHERS, 

Revised  Edition  1918 

The  Revised  Manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  edition,  and  takes  up  in 
more  detail  the  lessons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two,  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  the  inexperienced.  While  the  Manual  stops  with  Book 
Two,  the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Four  contain  manj"-  instructions,  hints  and  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books,  which 
themselves  contain  a  valuable  new  feature  in  the  ciuestions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  under  the 
title,  Learning  to  Study  and  Think. 

NEWSOIM  &  COIVIPAIVY 

T3  FIFTH  AVENUE        :        :        :        :        NTEW  YORK 
623  SOUTH  WABASH  AVEIMUE     :        :      CHICAGO 


GEOGRAPHY  or  ANCIENT  HISTORY? 

Are  YOU  going  to  let  any  of  your  pupils  finish  the  studj-  of  geographj-  tliis  j-ear  witliout  study- 
ing the  Europe  of  1920  rather  than  the  Europe  of  1914? — and  the  world  of  1920  ratlier  than  the 
world  of  1914? 

THE  TARR  and  McMURRY  NEW  GEOGRAPHIES 

(Edition  of  December,  1919)  give  the  most  up-to-date  treatment  not  only  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  of  the  countries  whose  political  status  was  affected  by  the  World  War.  Instead  of  descrip- 
tions of  Austria-Hungary,  the  Russian  Empire,  the  Turkish  Empire,  etc.,  your  pupils  find  descrip- 
tions of  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Ukrane,  Ai-menia,  and  other  new  countries.  The 
maps,  too,  are  new,  showing  the  world  of  1920. 

Edition  by  Grades 

First  Book         Part   I  (Home  Geography) 

Part  II  (World  Geography) 

Second  Book     Part    I  (North  and  South  America) 

Part  11  (Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  review  of  N.  A. 


Two-Book  Editions 

First  Book         complete 
Second  Book     complete 


Give  the  pupils  an  ojiportunity  to  study  live  geography ! 


64  Fifth  Avenue     THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


New  York 
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Prepare  Now  for  Commencement  Time 

We  carry  complete  line  of  a  large  variety  of  chairs  in  popular  designs,  suitable  for  school  auditoriums  and  would 
be  pleased  to  submit  cuts  and  prices  or  actual  samples,  at  your  request. 

Send  us  a  blue  print  of  the  auditorium^you  desire^to  be  seated  and  we  will  furnish  you  seating  plan  showing  the 
best  arrangement  of  your  chairs,  without  cost  to  you.  This  will  enable  you  to  equip  your  auditorium  as  to  the  best 
possible  arrangement  and  will  give  you  a  line  on  the  exact  cost  of  same. 


The  No.  5  Folding  Chair  is  the  most 
popular  folding  chair  manufactured. 
MOVABLE      ASSEMBLY      CHAIRS, 
made  in  sections,  al§o  Singles. 

AUDITORIUM       OPERA       CHAIRS, 
made  in  sections  only. 

Place  your  orders  early. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE  O.X 
ATHLETIC  GOODS,  ALSO  LET  U^" 
QUXDTE  YOU  ON  PLAYGROUND  AP- 
PARATUS AS  WE  ARE  PREPARED 
TO    FURNISH    YOU    ANYTHING    IN 


THIS       LINE 
PRICES. 


AT       REASONABLE 


FULL  LINE  OF  SCHOOL  PUR.\1- 
TURE.  AND  SUPPLIES. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMES- 
TIC SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT  AND 
SUPPLIES  FOR  COURSE  IN  PHY- 
SICS AND  CHEMISTRY,  EDUCA- 
TIONAL SUPPLIES,  TEACHERS' 
SUPPLIES. 


Evei'y  article  for  schools  and  col- 
leges. Write  for  our  prices  and  cuts 
before  placing  your  orders. 


No.  5  Folding  Chair 


VIRGINIA   SCHOOL   SUPPLY  COMPANY 

2000  West  Marshall  Street        -         -         -         Box  1177,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776, 

^ 

The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 

SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIEXCE    DESKS 
KECn'ATION    SEATS 

opera  chairs 
tbachefjS'   chairs 
window  shades 

SWF;EP1NG    POWDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 

15IiACKI50ARDS 

SL.AXED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   OASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 

D 
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A.  cJournal  of  Education,  Rural  Progrt'^^/j^ 
and  Civic  Betterment 


Vol.  XIV.     No.  7. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.  MARCH.  1920. 


Price  :    SI  a  Year. 


The  Task  of  the  Teacher 


The  world  has  just  been  engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  between  autocracy  and 
democracy.  The  challenge  was  flung  down  by  the  former.  But  our  hope,  our  belief,  now 
is  that  the  world  will  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  The  issue  is  so  serious  that  autocracy 
everywhere  is  on  the  defensive,  and  if  a  question  is  raised  against  school  administration, 
the  education  of  the  children  will  be  retarded  until  the  administration  carries  out  the 
ideals  of  the  people.  The  principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  should  apply  to  educational  institutions  as  well  as  to 
political  institutions. 

It  is  now  predicted  that  America  will  become  the  seminary  in  which  the  nations  will 
find  that  instruction  which  will  breathe  this  modem  spirit  of  democracy  into  the  old 
monarchical  nations  of  the  world,  and  that  American  colleges  and  universities  will  become 
the  educational  centers  of  the  world  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  that  is  to  follow. 
What,  then,  is  the  teacher's  task? 

1.  To  make  educational  administration  square  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  and  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution. 

2.  To  build  up  American  communities  by  making  every  citizen  an  acting  member  of 
the  government  and  a  partner  in  the  energies  of  the  school. 

3.  To  promote  the  progress  and  development  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people  by  so 
directing  formal  instruction  that  none  shall  be  neglected. 

4.  To  preserve  the  best  traditions  of  all  races  everywhere,  in  order  that  right  and  jus- 
tice may  be  the  shibboleth  of  mankind  and  evil  may  perish  from  the  earth  forever. — State 
Supt.  E.  C.  Brooks,  iu  "Education  for  Demoeracy." 
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1920  SUMMER  SCHOOL  1920 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

with  the  co-operation  of  Durham  County 
eJune  18~  August  1 

Professional  courses  for  teachers.  Elementary,  primary, 
grammar  grade,  high  school  observation  and  practice  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grade  work. 

Elementary  and  advanced  courses  with  college  credit  in 
Education,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  English,  French, 
History,  and  Spanish. 

Tuiton  free  to  teachers.     For  catalogue  address, 

SUIVIIVIER  SCHOOL 

TRINITY  COLLEGE        :         :         :        OURHAIVI,  N.  C. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

THIRTY-THIRD  SESSION  JUNE  22— AUGUST  5,  1920 

Standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 
Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modern  Department  of  Education  offering  numerous  professional  courses  in  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Administration,  Supervision,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Supervised  Study,  Rural  Education,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Methods,  Story  Telling,  Plays  and  Games,  and  Physical  Education. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementarj'  character  for  teachers  who 
have  not  had  previous  professional  training. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lectures 
by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.    Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  Trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents 
of  successful  experience. 

Moderate  Expenses- — Registration  922  in  1919  —  Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after 
February  15. 

Preliminary  Announcement   ready   Februarj'  15.    Complete  Announcement  ready  April  1st. 
For  further  information,  address 

N.W.WALKER,  Director 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Price :  $1  a  Year 


THE  VISIT  OF  A  GREAT  INSTRUCTOR  AND  HIS  ADVOCACY  OF 

LARGER  UNITS  OF  STUDY 

M.  B.  Andrews,  Principal  Asheboro  Street  School,    Greensboro,  N.  C. 


The  public  schools  of  Greensboro,  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  Frederick  Ardher,  are  taking  some 
notable  steps  forward,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Archer  has  recently  brought  to  the  city 
some  of  the  outstanding  educational  leaders  of  the 
nation — Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  and  co-workers  of 
Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry, 
of  the  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

An  army  without  an  intelligent  bureau  or  depart- 
ment would  be  almost  helpless  before  a  shrewd 
enemy.  A  system  of  schools,  poorly  directed,  is 
incapable  of  doing  first-class  work.  As  I  want  to 
make  this  paper  brief,  I  have  decided  to  discuss  tlie 
visit  of  one  man  only,  that  of  Dr.  McMurry. 

Dr.  McMurry  and  a  Week's  Activities. 

Dr.  Chai'les  A.  McMurry  was  characterized  by 
some  of  the  children  in  Greensboro  as  being  an  old 
man,  and  in  a  way  he  is.  What  seems  once  to  have 
been  jet-black  hair  is  now  a  firm  gray.  His  face, 
hard  and  wrinkled,  shows  signs  of  age.  The  deep- 
set  dark  eyes  are  still  clear  and  penetrating.  Small 
and  almost  frail  of  body,  Dr.  McMurry  is  thoroughly 
sound,  both  physically  and  mentally. 

During  the  week  he  was  here,  from  January  12  to 
17,  Dr.  McMurry  visited  every  school  in  the  city, 
white  and  colored;  made  nearly  a  score  of  classroom 
inspections  or  observations,  taught  three  or  four 
classes,  made  half  dozen  talks  to  pupils,  and  deliv- 
ered more  than  a  dozen  addresses  to  our  teachers 
and  to  the  general  public.  And  everywhere  he  was 
received  and  hailed  as  a  great  teacher  and  a  great 
man.  One  quotation  from  one  of  the  professors  at 
the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  will  serve  to 
make  clear  what  I  mean : 

"Dr.  McMurry  is  giving  expression  to  the  greatest 
fundamental  idea  in  education  I  liave  ever  met  up 
with." 

A  Man  of  One  Burning  Idea. 

The  teacher  himself  frankly  admits  and  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  one  idea — an  idea 
that  has  been  burning  its  way  into  his  mind  and  soul 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Let  me  at- 
tempt to  make  his  idea  clear  by  going  a  bit  into 
details  and  into  the  history  of  modern  educational 
practice. 

In  the  middle  ages,  even  a  university  course  of 
study  contained  only  seven  subjects;  now  a  seventh- 
grade  pupil  is  supposed  to  handle  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  subjects.  But  the  school  day  now  is  no 
longer  than  it  was  then,  and  the  average  child  has 
but  very  little  more  capacity  to  learn  now  than  he 
did  then. 

Clearly,  the  course  of  study  is  so  rich  and  full 
today  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  real 
juice  (pardon  the  phrase)  is  being  squeezed  out.  In 
other  words,  in  an  effort  to  enrich  the  modern  course 
of  study,  we  have  impoverished  it.    Just  as  it  used 


to  be  said  that  some  men  were  "land  poor,"  so  now 
it  can  be  said  that  our  course  of  study  is  "subject- 
matter  poor."  The  modern  text-book  in  history,  for 
example,  is  just  what  its  name  implies — a  book  of 
texts,  with  all  of  the  rich  illustrative  material 
crowded  out.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  text- 
books. 

What  we  need  to  do,  therefore,  according  to  Dr. 
McMurry,  is  to  revise  our  entire  course  of  study, 
take  out  the  countless  meaningless  texts,  and  insert 
in  their  stead  a  reasonable  amount  of  rich  human 
interest  material  which  naturally  groups  itself,  in  a 
given  case,  around  one  big  fundamental  idea. 

The  Author's  Own  Exposition  of  His  Idea. 

In  his  "Methods  in  Handling  Types  as  Large 
Units  of  Study,"  Dr.  McMurry  expresses  his  idea  so 
well  that  it  seems  wise  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs 
here : 

"The  recent  rapid  enlargement  of  the  curriculum 
by  the  addition  of  new  studies  and  by  spreading  out 
all  studies  over  many  topics  has  produced  a  serious 
overcrowding.  By  greatly  increasing  the  number  of 
topics,  we  have  reduced  the  amount  of  time  that  can 
be  given  to  each  topic.  As  a  consequence,  many  sub- 
jects must  be  meagerly  and  poorly  taught.  The  only 
relief  against  this  overcrowding  is  the  more  careful 
selection  of  a  few  central  units  of  study  and  the 
natural  elimination  of  many  smaller  topics. 

The  Simplifying  Power  of  Larger  Units  of  Study. 

"The  substitution  of  a  few  central  units  of  study 
in  the  place  of  a  multitude  of  brief  topics  gives 
teachers  an  enlarged  opportunity  for  the  full  prepa- 
ration and  planning  of  lessons.  It  is  necessary  to 
relieve  teachers  from  the  tedious  and  time-consum- 
ing Jabor  of  small  lesson-planning.  The  preparation 
of  many  lessons,  each  covering  numerous  small 
points,  is  confusing.  One  big  lesson  plan,  organized 
on  the  basis  of  a  controlling  idea,  will  clear  up  a 
whole  series  of  lessons. 

"A  large,  simple  unit  of  study,  developing  on  the 
basis  of  a  constructive  idea,  demonstrates  to  children 
how  they  should  collect  and  organize  their  knowl- 
edge. Their  attention  may  be  centered  upon  such  a 
growing  idea  so  that  they  learn  to  interpret  many 
things  on  the  basis  of  one  type.  Otherwise,  children 
are  confused  by  a  miscellaneous  accumulation  of 
facts.  Children  need  to  see  things  in  large  objective 
demonstration,  organized  around  important  centers. 

The  Idea  Already  Making  Its  Own  Way. 

"There  is  a  growing  tendency  among  teachers  and 
curriculum  makers  to  select  large  units  of  knowl- 
edge as  centers  of  organization.  It  is  an  effort  to 
simplify  the  course  by  choosing  big  centers  of 
thought.  In  literature,  for  example,  we  have  been 
introducing  and  treating  the  larger  poems  and  sto- 
ries as  wholes,  as  'The   Courtship   of  Miles  Stan- 
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dish,'  'Rip  Van  Wiiiklo,'  and  Scott's  'Lady  of  the 
Lalce.' 

"Tile  Committee  of  Eight,  on  liistory,  appointed 
by  the  Amerieaii  Historical  Society-  to  outline  a 
course  of  study,  were  careful  to  select  the  more  im- 
portant topics  for  each  year,  dropping  out  many 
minor  items.  An  examination  of  more  recent  texts 
exhibit  a  marlied  tendency  to  select  a  few  big  topics 
and  to  give  them  an  enlarged  treatment  of  topics. 
This  is  plainly  a  reaction  against  a  striking  fault  of 
our  older  text-books — that  is,  the  condensed  treat- 
ment of  topics. 

"By  this  concentration  upon  a  few  main  points 
in  each  study,  the  schools  are  trying  to  escape  from 
fragmentary  knowledge  on  one  side  and  from  an 
endless  enumeration  of  mere  facts  on  the  other. 
This  series  of  type  studies  which  Ave  have  been  issu- 
ing demonstrates  the  value  of  these  large,  fully 
developed  units  of  study. 

The  Superior  EflFectiveness  of  the  Method. 

"At  first  sight,  it  may  seem  that  these  few  big 
units  fail  to  give  an  adequate  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge  essential  to  the  common  school. 
But  eacli  of  these  units  of  studj',  when  properly  de- 
veloped, has  a  broad  scope  and  covers  an  extensive 
field  of  knowledge.  By  reason  of  the  fuller  treat- 
ment of  big  topics  and  the  closer,  continuous  organ- 
ization of  knowledge,  the  child  is  getting  a  more 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  important  facts  and 
a  better  grouping  of  them  into  comprehensive  sur- 
veys. 

"Large  units  of  study  are  practical  thought  cen- 
ters, around  which  important  and  extensive  group- 
ings of  knowledge  can  take  place.  Just  as  Wash- 
ington is  a  center  from  which  governmental  influ- 
ences stretch  out  in  all  directions,  so  a  big  unit  of 
study  is  a  strategic  center,  from  which  tlie  mind  gets 
organizing  control  over  knowledge.  The  central- 
ized study  of  a  commercial  city  like  New  York,  by 
a  survey  of  its  main  industrial  and  financial  activi- 
ties, operating  upon  the  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, is  a  basis  for  interpreting  world  influence. 
Standing  at  these  centers  of  influence,  we  are  able 
to  organize  knowledge  and  get  a  thought  control  of 
world  forces. 

Standing  the  Test  of  Experience. 

"These  are  big  words  we  are  using,  and  some  will 
think  them  inappropriate  to  elementary  instruction. 
But  experience  in  classrooms  seems  to  show  that  big 
tangible  projects  like  the  Panama  Canal  are  more 
intelligible  and  more  fraught  with  meaning  to  chil- 
dren than  the  conventional  abstractions  and  formu- 
lai  of  our  text-books.  Just  as  j'oung  children  enjoy 
the  epic  stories  of  giants  and  of  giant  forces  in  the 
earlj'  myth  world,  so  our  older  boys  and  girls  enjoy 
the  prospect  and  the  fuller  survey  of  the  huge  objec- 
tive enterprises  and  still  more  gigantic  forces  that 
the  at  work  shaping  our  modern  world — the  electric 
power  plants,  the  regular  cyclonic  storms,  the  en- 
gineering of  railroads  across  mountains  and  through 
long  tunnels,  the  regulation  of  rivers  in  flood  and 
drouth,  the  laying  of  ocean  cables,  the  great  steam- 
ship companies,  the  vast  war  armaments.  These 
should  not  remain  mysterious  to  boys  and  girls,  but 
tangible  realities,  clearly  comprehended  in  their 
power  and  influence.  If  teachers  will  take  the  trou- 
ble to  stretch  out  their  own  minds  to  the  compre- 
hension of  these  large  enterprises,  they  will  find  the 
children  following  them  with  glee. 


"There  are  two  striking  characteristics  of  these 
big  topics,  properly  worked  up — first,  their  tangi- 
ble, objective  realism;  second,  their  organic  unity, 
bj-  which  the}'  bind  into  one  bundle  a  large  collec- 
tion of  facts. 

"A  goodly  number  of  these  large,  well  organized 
units  of  study  have  been  tried  out  in  schools  under 
usual  conditions  with  a  fair  degree  of  success.  For 
the  sake  of  ilustration,  one  of  these  topics,  'The 
Overland  Trip  to  California  in  '49,'  is  worked  out 
bi'iefly  in  a  booklet." 

The  Central  Unit  Defined.  ♦ 

1  have  decided  next  to  give  Dr.  McMurry's  defi- 
nition of  a  "Central  Unit  of  Study,"  as  follows: 

1.  It  has  in  it  a  basal  idea,  a  center  for  the  group- 
ing of  facts.  Like  a  magnet,  it  draws  all  things  to 
one  point.  The  stoiy  of  Peter  Cooper,  with  his  one 
great  idea,  illustrates  this. 

2.  The  unit  of  study  has  in  it  a  developing  process 
of  thought  whicli  is  its  prineiple  of  growth.  In  this 
is  a  dynamic  energy  that  keeps  it  active  and  con- 
structive, like  the  design  of  a  building  in  the  mind 
of  an  architect.  The  process  of  smelting  iron  ore 
and  of  making  steel  products  at  Pittsburgh  is  an 
example. 

3:  Such  a  tojjic  is  concrete.  Its  idea  is  embodied 
in  some  object,  or  person,  or  process,  like  a  machine 
or  a  manufacturing  plant,  or  like  some  natural 
agencj-,  as  a  glacier  or  river — e.  g.,  the  great  power 
plant  at  Niagara  Falls. 

4.  The  idea,  as  it  develops,  gathers  to  itself  an 
instructive  and  valuable  body  of  knowledge  which 
it  organizes  into  its  own  structure.  Like  a  growing 
tree,  it  assimilates  into  its  own  tissues  the  material 
that  it  needs — e.  g.,  "Trip  to  California  in  '49." 

5.  Such  a  large  unit  of  study  centers  in  some  im- 
portant practical  project  like  the  building  of  a  rail- 
road or  the  laying  of  an  ocean  cable.  It  is  not 
bookish  and  school-made,  but  practical  and  life- 
made. 

6.  This  life  project,  when  worked  out,  is  found  to 
be  the  key  and  interpretation  to  a  large  number  of 
similar  undertakings.  It  is  a  clear  type  and  dem- 
onstration of  an  entire  class  of  important  projects, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  Avhole  earth.  It  is  vital- 
ized rule  or  principle — e.  g.,  the  steam  engine. 

7.  Let  this  idea  grow  and  it  will  develop  out  of 
its  small,  local,  concrete  beginnings  into  a  national 
importance.  It  is  a  world-building  process  and  ex- 
pands steadily  to  the  interpretation  of  larger  and 
yet  larger  wholes — e.  g.,  "A  Wheat  Farm  in  Xorth 
Dakota,"  "The  Trip  to  California  in  '49." 

8.  As  this  central  idea  takes  root  and  develops 
naturally  in  a  child's  mind,  it  organizes  his  knowl- 
edge into  a  growing  habit  of  thought.  His  mind 
takes  on  an  expanding  knowledge  structure  which 
becomes  his  own  metliod  of  thinking  and  of  inter- 
preting the  world. 

Notes  and  Observations. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  McMurry  practices  what  he 
teaches,  and  he  is  therefore  thoroughly  convincing. 
Indeed,  he  taught  and  practiced  so  well  while  here 
that  some  of  the  Greensboro  teachers  complained  at 
first  that  he  discouraged  them.  Before  the  week 
was  up,  however,  he  convinced  the  larger  portion  of 
us  that  his  idea  is  both  wise  and  practical. 

He  did  not  advocate  radical  or  immediate  changes 
by  immature  teachers.    Everything  that  is  to  endure 
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must  have  a  long  period  of  growtli  and  development. 
In  order  to  clarify,  let  me  give  a  few  questions  and 
answers  that  are  typical,  I  think,  of  tlie  ones  that 
followed  several  of  his  lectures.' 

Question:   How  is  the  way  to  begin? 

Answer :  Begin  by  thoroughly  convincing  your- 
self tliat  it  is  wise  to  teach  by  following  the  "large- 
unit"  idea. 

Question:  When  is  a  teacher  ready  to  follow  this 
plan  ? 

Answer:  No  teacher  can  follow  the  "large-unit" 
plan  of  teaching  until  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  material  in  question.  Suppose  you  decide  to 
teach  children  how  a  great  modern  city  gets  its  sup- 
ply of  pure  water.  In  this  case  you  might  find  out 
how  Hamburg,  or  New  York,  or  Chicago,  gets  its 
water  supply.  Clearly,  if  you  select  Chicago  for 
example,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  secure  the 
facts  and  organize  your  material  before  you  even 
think  of  attempting  to  teach  the  lesson.  I  worked 
up  a  lesson  on  this  .subject  some  years  ago,  but  it 
took  me  almost  a  whole  year  to  do  it. 

Question:  Since  teachers  are  so  crowded  now  that 
they  hardly  find  time  to  do,  say,  their  "Reading 
Circle"  work,  how  can  they  ever  prepare  themselves 
to  teach  according  to  your  plan,  allowing  a  half- 
year  or  more  to  the  preparation  of  each  "large- 
unit"  lesson? 

Answer:  You  have  asked  a  hard  question,  but  it 
must  be  answered.  In  the  first  i:)lace,  a  number  of 
great  and  practical  teachers  will  have  to  devote 
years  of  study  to  this  problem  and  prepare  lessons 
for  teachers.  In  the  second  place,  every-day  teach- 
ers will  have  to  tackle  great  topics  in  co-operation 
with  each  other!  Take  a  system  of  schools  like 
yours  here.  During  a  given  year  all  the  fourth- 
grade  teachers  might  work  on  a  large-unit  lesson  in 
geography,  the  fifth-grade  teachers  might  tackle 
history,  the  sixth-grade  teachers  might  work  out  a 
lesson  in  English  literature,  and  so  on.  In  this  way, 
letting  each  teacher  borrow  from  the  others,  it  would 
not  be  so  difficult  as  it  may  now  seem.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  great  fundamental  ideas  are  not  so  plentiful 


as  you  might  think,  any  way ;  so  you  need  not  be- 
come discouraged. 

Community  Pledges  Support. 

The  above,  I  trust,  substantiates  my  proposition 
that  the  schools  of  Greensboro  are  going  forward. 
The  resolutions  below  will  serve  to  indicate  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  community  are  heartily  sup- 
porting the  educational  efforts  that  are  being  put 
forth : 

"Inasmuch  as  a  high  standard  of  teaching  prac- 
tice was  set  by  the  work  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry 
in  our  city,  and  as  his  helpful  lectures  and  construc- 
tive suggestions  will  be  of  permanent  value  in  the 
encouragement  and  the  growth  of  our  teachers  and 
in  giving  parents  and  the  public  a  clearer  idea  of 
their  part  in  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
city : 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  of  G-reensboro,  that  we 
congratulate  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of 
Education  in  securing  his  services  to  the  city,  and 
hope  that  su«h  a  program  as  was  carried  out  by  the 
teachers,  .supervisors  and  superintendent  will  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time. 

"Be  it  resolved,  further,  that  we  are  in  the  fullest 
accord  with  the  method  and  purpose  of  the  school 
survey  of  our  city,  directed  by  perhaps  the  best 
known  school  administrative  expert  in  America. 

"That  Superintendent  Archer  and  the  G-reensboro 
Board  of  Education  deserve  the  commendation  of 
every  tax-payer  and  citizen  in  the  city  for  having 
thus  determined  upon  the  educational  need  of  the 
future  and  building  in  accordance  Avith  a  definite, 
intelligent  and  scientific  plan  to  meet  this  need, 
without  unnecessary  expenditures  in  duplications 
and  temporary  expedients,  necessarily  incumbent 
upon  the  city  without  a  scientific  expert  survey. 

"Further,  that  we  pledge  our  support  to  whatever 
measures  may  be  necessary  to  give  all  the  children 
of  Greensboro  school  facilities  to  which,  in  light  of 
the  demands  of  equal  opportunity  and  of  modern 
educational  conditions,  they  are  justly  entitled." 


ADVANTAGES  OF  HAVING  A  COUNTY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


By  Edgar  W.  Knight,  the  University  of  North 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  moi'e  than  two 
thousand  recruits  every  year  for  the  schools  of 
North  Carolina,  but  only  a  very  small  part  of  these 
are  being  trained  and  prepared  for  this  important 
work.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State  need  to  increase  their 
interest  in  teacher  training,  and  that  the  State 
should  provide  at  once  other  facilities  for  supplying 
the  teachers  so  seriously  needed  for  her  army  of 
nearly  850,000  children  of  school  age. 

The  need  for  more  and  better  teachers  is  felt  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  State  at  this  time.  And  the 
need  is  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  especially  for 
the  rural  school.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  entire  school 
population  is  rural.  And  the  rural  school  is  known 
to  be  deficient  in  the  skill  of  its  teachers,  although 
it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  country  regions  are  entitled  to  as  good  and 
effective  instruction  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
town  and  city  enjoy. 


Carolina. 

Whether  we  wish  to  admit  it  or  not,  it  seems  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  county  to  face  its  in- 
creased individual  responsibilitj'  in  seeking  out  and 
training  its  own  teachers.  The  task  now  is  pecu- 
liarly the  county's,  and  must  continue  to  be,  until 
the  State  meets  the  obligation  fully.  The  promising 
young  people  of  the  various  counties  must  be  sought 
out  and  provision  must  in  some  way  be  made  for 
training  them  specifically  for  teaching  in  the  rural 
school.  The  source  of  supply  would  thus  be  in- 
creased, and  by  the  kind  of  teachers  who  could  be 
trained  to  give  very  effective  service  to  the  thou- 
sands of  country  boys  and  girls  for  whom  educa- 
tional opportunit3'  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  city 
children  is  not  now  provided.  As  a  companion 
measure  to  this  means  of  training  teachers,  better 
salaries  must  be  provided.  Such  provision  will  in  a 
short  time  eliminate  many  of  the  elements  which 
now  prevent  teaching  from  being  an  attractive  pro- 
fession or  vocation.    Only  in  this  way  will  the  best 
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minds  be  attracted  to  this,  the  most  important  work 
in  a  democracy — the  proper  education  of  its  chil- 
dren. 

The  plan  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  co- 
operate in  the  establisliment  of  county  training 
schools  should  be  encouraged  by  the  counties  and 
so  expanded  that  teacher-training  schools  can  be  set 
up  in  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  Among  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  schools  the  following  may  be 
noted : 

1.  Most  of  the  students  in  such  schools  will  be 
from  the  country  and  familiar  with  country  life. 
Their  experiences  will  be  valuable  for  teaching  in 
the  rural  schools. 

2.  The  training  school  would  have  the  single  pur- 
pose of  preparing  and  training  young  men  and 
women  for  the  specific  work  of  teaching  rural 
schools  and  the  betterment  and  enrichment  of  rural 
life  in  general.  It  would  have  defiuiteness  of  pur- 
pose, so  often  lacking  in  other  educational  institu- 
tions. 

3.  It  would  be  a  local  institution  and  could  there- 
fore adapt   its  work  to  the   specific   needs   of  the 


county  it  is  set  up  to  serve. 

4.  It  would  become  an  aid  and  ally  to  the  county 
superintendent  and  board  of  education,  enabling 
those  officials  to  promote  systematic  educational  ad- 
vancement in  the  county. 

5.  Unhampered  by  the  higher  institutions,  the 
county  training  school  would  be  left  free  to  arrange 
its  own  program,  so  as  to  give  the  best  preparation 
and  training  possible  to  the  prospective  teachers. 

6.  It  would  seek  to  bring  all  possible  influence  to 
bear  upon  the  improvement  of  elementary  education 
for  the  country  children;  to  train  the  teachers  to 
use  the  school-time  of  these  children  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage ;  so  that  they  may  be,  as  far  as  possible,  pre- 
pared for  life  in  its  different  phases.  This  would 
mean  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and  the 
purpose  of  the  various  school  subjects  to  be  taught. 

7.  It  would  also  seek  to  help  improve  the  life  of 
the  country  generally.  The  young  people  taught  in 
the  training  school  would  be  trained  to  become  skill- 
ful in  co-operating  with  the  people  of  the  country 
and  unobtrusively  assisting  them  to  bring  about  the 
improvement  and  betterment  desired. 


MAINE  SETS  AN  EXAMPLE  IN  TEACHER-TRAINING 

By  M.  B.  Andrews,  Principal  Asheboro  Street  Grammar  School,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
P.  P.  Claxton,  has  some  interesting  tilings  to  say  in 
his  last  annual  report,  which  has  just  come  from  the 
press.  Among  other  things,  he  discusses  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  which  discussion  I  wish  to  quote  in 
a  moment. 

Though  I  am  a  teacher,  I  think  I  look  at  the  prob- 
lem of  teacher-training  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public.  I  am  in  favor  of  better  pay  for  teachers,  not 
primarily  because  teachers  need  more  money,  but 
because  the  public  needs  better-trained  teachers 
than  present  salaries  will  employ.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  we  teachers  ourselves  how  much  we  need 
to  be  thoroughly  trained  for  our  work.  But  profes- 
sional training  costs  money,  and  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Last  summer  I  was  one  of  ten  thousand  summer- 
school  students  at  Columbia  University.  Scores  of 
those  I  met  gave  me  to  understand  that  thej^  were 
paying  their  way  with  borrowed  monej'.  These 
teachers  were  at  summer  school,  not  because  they 
could  afford,  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  to  be 
there,  but  because  their  consciences  and  their  high 
ideals  made  them  go. 
How  New  Mexico  and  Maine  Train  Their  Teachers. 

In  my  opinion,  the  State  could  well  afford  to  fol- 
low the  example  set  by  the  State  of  Maine,  or  even 
New  Mexico,  so  interestingly  told  of  by  Dr.  Claxton 
in  the  following  paragraphs : 

"Various  plans  have  been  suggested  and  put  into 
operation  for  inducing  teachers  to  take  the  training 
necessarj'  for  successful  work  in  the  profession.  New 
Mexico  has  provided  paid  scholarships  at  three  State 
normal  schools.  All  teachers  who  have  taught  one 
year  on  a  third-grade  certificate  are  eligible.  The 
law  provides  for  payment  of  railroad  fare  for  all 
teachers  who  attend  at  least  sixty  days  at  the  State 
Normal  School. 

"The  State  of  Maine  has  established  a  plan  by 
which  100  rural  teachers  were  given  additional 
training  at  a  summer  training  school  located  at  the 
Eastern  State  Normal  School.  These  100  teachers 
were   selected  on  a  basis   of  physical  and   mental 


ability  and  had  academic  training.  They  were  re- 
quired to  be  21  years  of  age  and  to  have  demon- 
strated fitness  for  and  .sympathy  with  the  rural 
school  work.  These  100  teachers  were  given  a 
course  of  six  weeks  normal  training,  and  all  their 
expenses  were  paid,  including  railroad  fare,  board, 
and  laundry,  from  the  time  they  left  home  until 
their  return.  One  major  unit  of  work  was  pursued 
intensively  for  each  of  the  six  weeks.  In  addition, 
parallel  courses  in  music,  drawing,  and  physical 
education  were  had  throughout  tlie  six  weeks.  The 
work  of  the  units  was  presented  three  hours  in  the 
morning,  and  physical  education,  music,  and  art  oc- 
cupied the  afternoon;  two  hours  were  given  to  in- 
dustrial work  in  the  evening.  The  last  week  was 
devoted  to  conferences.  Educators  of  recognized 
.standing  were  selected  as  instructors,  and  the 
courses  given  included  the  following: 

"Unitl.  Medical  pedagogy. 

"Unit  2.  Knowing  the  community. 

"Units.  Practical  measurements  and  elementary 
surveys. 

"Unit  4.  Social  school  and  special  activity. 

"Units.  What  constitutes  a  good  scliool. 

' '  Unit  6.  Leadership. 

"These  teachers,  so  trained,  will  receive  for  this 
year  a  bonus  from  the  State  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
their  annual  salary.  They  will  act  as  teachers  of 
model  scliools,  and  assist  the  county  superintendent 
in  improving  school  conditions." 

Minimum  Essentials  of  Public  Duty  to  Teachers. 

So  far  as  I  know,  teachers  are  not  money-mad. 
They  have  no  desire  to  become  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  Tliey  simply  desire  comfortable  homes 
in  which  to  live,  properly  equipped  schools  in  which 
to  teach,  and  salaries  large  enough  to  live  on  and  to 
lay  a  dime  or  two  a  week  away  for  old  age.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  following  schedule  of  minimum 
essentials  constitutes  about  the  least  the  public  can 
afford  to  do  for  the  teachers  of  its  employ: 

1.  Long  Contracts.  —  Contracts  should  be  drawji 
for  a  term  of  years.    The  Methodist  preacher  stay.« 
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at    a    given   place    four    years.     Why    shouldn't    a 
teacher  feel  at   least   as   secure   as   the   Methodist 
itinerate?  ' 

2.  Minimum  Salary.  —  National  investigators  say 
that  board  and  lodging  constitute,  at  most,  only  half 
of  the  necessary  expense  of  the  unmarried  teacher. 
In  making  up  a  minimum  salary  scale  for  a  commu- 
nity, why  not  double  the  board  and  lodging  item  and 
then  add  ten  or  twenty  per  cent  to  the  whole  to  find 
the  least  possible  salary  to  pay  any  teacher?  A  per- 
son who  is  not  worth  a  good,  comfortable  living 
wage  is  not  qualified  to  teach  my  child.  How  about 
yours  ? 

3.  Summer-School  Expense. — The  community  con- 
cerned and  the  State  as  a  whole  ought  to  make  it 
possible,  as  Maine  did  in  1918,  for  any  qualified 
teacher  to  attend  a  good  summer  school  free  of  cost. 
Last  summer  1  met  up  with  a  former  friend  of  mine. 
In  reply  to  my  question  as  to  what  he  was  doing,  he 
said  that  he  was  on  his  Avay  to  New  York  City  to 
take  a  training  course.  He  then  explained  that  the 
corporation  for  which  he  was  working  had  decided 


to  give  him  ten  weeks  training,  pay  all  his  expenses, 
and  let  his  salary  run  on  at  the  same  time.  What 
school  board  is  willing  to  make  such  a  proposition 
to  teachers? 

4.  One  Year  in  Seven. — I  know  a  highly  educated 
preacher  who  took  a  year  off  some  time  ago  and 
attended  the  University  of  Chicago.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  why  he  did  it,  he  replied  that  he  felt  the 
need  of  more  training.  Perhaps  no  teacher  can  do 
the  best  possible  work  who  remains  on  duty,  year  in 
and  year  out,  more  than  five  or  six  years  at  a  time. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  for  boards  of 
education  to  grant  teachers  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence— say,  one  year  in  seven — and  pay  their  ex- 
penses while  they  engaged  in  advanced  professional 
training. 

As  I  stated  toward  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
all  of  the  above  is  said  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
our  great  host  of  underpaid  teachers — for,  if  they 
want  to,  they  can  speak  for  themselves — but  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  of  this  generation,  and  the  next, 
who  are  not  yet  able  to  speak  for  themselves. 


PROGRESS  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  ANSON  COUNTY 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Contributing  Editor. 


A  few  years  ago  Anson  County  had  more  than 
fifty  school  districts  and  nearly  as  many  one-room 
school  buildings.  But  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  that  county  in  the  past  few  years  is  a  fine 
example  of  what  may  be  done  in  other  counties  if 
superintendents  will  have  a  plan  and  follow  that 
plan  concisely. 

Early  in  January  1  rode  with  Supt.  W.  C.  Biveus 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  over  a 
large  part  of  the  county,  and  heard  the  story  of  edu- 
cational progress,  and  witnessed  the  improvements 
in  school  buildings  in  consolidated  districts.  The 
new  school  law  has  given  the  people  the  best  schools 
they  have  ever  had.  But  this  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  the  careful  preparation  that  has 
been  made  during  the  past  few  years  and  the  patient 
and  systematic  work  of  Superintendent  Bivens. 

The  consolidation  program,  when  completed  this 
year,  will  eliminate  all  but  two  one-room  teacher 
schools,  and  the  county  will  have  only  about  twenty 
schools  in  all.  The  story  of  how  the  people  have  be- 
come converted  to  the  necessity  of  providing  the 
large  school  centers  is  an  epic  in  our  school  history. 

Anson  County,  a  few  years  ago,  was,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  most  conservative  counties,  educationally,  in 
the  State.  Today  it  is  one  of  the  most  progressive 
and  up-to-date  counties  in  the  State.  What  has 
caused  this  change  in  such  a  short  time? 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  harder  and  harder 
each  year  to  contract  with  real  teachers  to  teach  in 
the  one-room  school.  Patrons  have,  from  sad  expe- 
rience, learned  the  difiierenee  between  real  teachers 
and  merely  time-servers.  Anson  County,  therefore, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  learn  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  continues  to  teach  a  one-room  school  for  $40.00 
or  $50.00  is,  after  all,  a  poor  teacher.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  the  committeeman  of  a  one-room 
school  offered  a  teacher  $100.00  a  month  to  take 
charge  of  the  school  in  his  district.  She  looked  the 
situation  over  and  declined  the  fair  offer,  but  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  a  consolidated  school,  only  a 
few  miles  away,  for  $85.00.  Then  the  patrons  of  the 
one-room  school  asked  the  superintendent  to  trans- 


port all  the  children  of  the  district  to  the  consoli- 
dated school,  and  it  was  done,  and  the  above  named 
teacher  is  now  teaching  these  same  children. 

It  is  rare  that  you  find  a  person  who  fully  appre- 
ciates the  difference  between  a  good  teacher  and  a 
poor  one.  But  Anson  is  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
Patrons  really  have  taken  down  and  moved  one- 
room  school  buildings  into  an  adjoining  district  and 
erected  a  three-room  school  building  out  of  the  tim- 
bers taken  from  three  one-room  schools. 

In  the  second  place,  the  large  school  buildings  be- 
ing erected  have  atti-acted  considerable  attention 
and  have  given  the  people  of  the  rural  communities 
a  larger  educational  concept,  and  an  incentive  to 
build  up  tlieir  own  communities.  In  another  town- 
ship all  the  schools  are  consolidated  into  two.  A 
large  brick  building  is  just  being  completed  in  this 
township,  in  which  there  is  not  a  mile  of  railroad. 
They  have  a  teachers'  home,  and  the  people  are 
proud  of  the  prospects.  When  this  large  brick 
building  was  planned,  many  people,  it  is  said,  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  spending  so  much  money  out  in  the 
open  country.  But  now  it  is  one  of  the  proudest 
spots  in  the  county. 

The  school-building  program  for  Anson  County  is 
not  put  off  into  the  future,  but  it  is  just  about  com- 
pleted. By  the  opening  of  the  schools  next  fall,  all 
the  schools  will  be  ready,  and  then  Anson  County 
will  be  prepared  to  take  care  of  all  the  white  chil- 
dren in  the  county,  and  in  the  meantime  plans  are 
under  way  to  provide  the  negroes  with  suitable 
buildings.  A  number  of  Rosenwald  schools  are 
already  planned. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  agency  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  schools  of  Anson  County  is  the  school 
truck.  Several  are  in  use  and  several  will  be  pur- 
chased this  year.  The  school  truck  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  bring  large  numbers  of  children  together 
without  inconvenience  to  patrons  or  hardship  to  the 
children.  It  is  through  the  school  truck  that  chil- 
dren of  the  most  backward  districts  have  been 
brought  into  live  educational  centers  and  have  really 
(Continued  on  page  14.) 
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Many  schools  that  were  closed  on  account  of  the 
epidemic  resumed  work  the  first  of  March;  others 
arc  having  to  wait  a  little  longer.  It  is  good  to  have 
tlie  influenza  ho.spitals  closed  for  lack  of  patients 
and  the  schools  going  again. 


TJic  back  numbers  of  North  Carolina  Education 

for  September,  October,  Xovember.  and  December 
are  exhausted.  We  regret  that  we  can  no  longer 
sujjply  them  to  our  subscribers.  Current  subscrip- 
tions may  begin  with  January,  of  which  issue,  with 
the  February  and  March  numbers,  a  small  surplus 
lias  been  printed  in  anticipation  of  demands  for 
them. 


Turlington  is  to  have  a  public  library.  It  may  be 
in  the  Central  High  School  l)uilding,  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  school  board,  or  it  may  he  a  Car- 
negie library.  Any  way,  when  five  hundred  citi- 
zens, as  was  reported,  meet  and  subscribe  nearly 
$2,000  on  the  spot  for  a  publii-  library,  then  a  public 
library  is  not  a  great  way  off. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  missed  the 
Reading  Circle  outlines  in  the  fall  numbers  which 
cannot  now  be  supplied,  the  outlines  have  been  re- 
printed in  this  March  issue,  so  that  those  who  sub- 
scribe in  time  to  receive  the  January,  February,  and 
March  numbers  will  have  all  the  outlines  on  Davis's 
"The  Work  of  the  Teacher"  which  liave  thus  far 
been  published.  These  repeated  outlines  were  re- 
vised for  thifi  issue  by  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners.' 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY? 

If  so,  notify  Mr.  Robert  H.  Wright  at  Greenville, 
N.  C.  He  is  the  State  Director  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  and  will  gladly  give  you  any 
needed  information  about  arranging  for  the  trip. 
Your  own  convenience,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  will 
be  served  by  notifying  Mr.  Wright  at  the  earliest 
moment  ]iossible.  The  following  note  from  him,  ad- 
dressed to  those  wlio  wish  to  go,  is  printed  with 
pleasure : 


"The  National  Education  Association  holds  its. 
summer  meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  July  4-10. 
I  hope  we  will  have  a  large  party  of  North  Caro- 
linians in  attendance  upon  this  meeting.  If  it  is 
your  purpose  to  attend,  please  let  me  know  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  and  I  will  try  to  arrange  for 
one  or  more  Pullman  cars  to  go  clirect  from  some 
point  in  North  Carolina  to  Salt  Lake  City.  If  we 
can  get  enough  to  make  a  train-load,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  run  a  special  train,  to  be  known  as  the 
North  Carolina  N.  E,  A.  train.  Do  not  wait,  but  let 
me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  you  decide  to  attend 
this  summer  meeting." 

North  Carolina  should  send  a  delegation  to  Salt 
Lake  City  that  is  worthy  of  this  great  convention  of 
educators  and  worthy  of  the  tasks  we  are  undertak- 
ing to  accomplish  here  at  home. 


READING  CIRCLE  OUTLINES  REPEATED  IN 
THIS  ISSUE. 

The  back  numbers  of  North  Carolina  Education 
for  September,  October,  November,  and  December 
are  exhausted.  We  regret  that  we  can  no  longer 
supply  them  to  our  subscribers.  Curre  it  subscrip- 
tions may  begin  with  January,  of  which  issue,  with 
the  February  and  March  numbers,  a  small  surplus 
has  been  printed  in  anticipation  of  demands  for 
them. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  missed  the 
Reading  Circle  outlines  in  the  fall  numbers  which 
cannot  now  be  supplied,  the  outlines  have  been  re- 
printed in  this  March  is.sue,  so  that  those  who  sub- 
scribe in  time  to  receive  the  January,  February,  and 
March  numbers  will  have  all  the  outlines  on  Davis's 
"The  Work  of  the  Teacher"  which  have  thus  far 
been  published.  These  repeated  outlines  were  re- 
vised for  this  issue  by  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Examiners. 

For  the  six  months  beginning  with  January  and 
ending  with  June  the  price  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation for  single  subscriptions  is  60  cents ;  for  clubs 
of  two  to  nine,  55  cents  each;  for  clubs  of  ten  or 
more,  50  cents  each. 


THE  ORDER  IN  WHICH  TO  STUDY  THE 
OUTLINES. 

Teachers  who  are  doing  the  Reading  Course  work 
according  to  the  outlines  published  in  North  Caro- 
lina Education  sliould  bear  in  mind  the  order  in 
which  liie  outlines  are  to  be  .studied. 

Beginning  with  the  October  number,  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  published  the  lessons  on  Davis's 
"The  Work  of  the  Teacher"  from  montli  to  month 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be  studied.  As 
these  fall  numbers  can  no  longer  be  supplied,  we  are 
reprinting  in  this  March  i.ssue  the  lesson  outlines  in 
the  same  oi-der  in  which  they  appeared  last  fall. 

Those  teachers,  therefore,  who  wish  to  begin  the 
study  of  the  Davis  book  at  the  beginning  of  the  out- 
lines should  commence  with  this  March  issue,  and 
then  follow  it  with  the  January  and  February  num- 
bers in  the  order  given.  The  .study  outlines  of 
Davis's  "The  Work  of  the  Teacher"  are  concluded 
in  the  Februarj'  number. 
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NORTH  CAROLINIANS  AT  THE  CLEVELAND 
MEETING. 

The  number  of  North  Carolinians  attending  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Department  of  Superintend- 
ents at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  last  of  February,  wa.s 
exceedingly  gratifying.  Between  forty-five  and  fifty 
superintendents,  principals,  teachers,  college  presi- 
dents, and  boards  of  education  were  in  atendance. 
Less  than  ten  years  ago  there  would  not  have  been 
more  than  a  dozen.  This  large  attendance  at  Cleve- 
land is  an  evidence  of  educational  progress  as  well 
as  of  material  prosperity.  Boards  of  education  are 
now  beginning  to  see  the  wisdom  of  sending  their 
superintendents  and  principals  to  this  National  Con- 
ference, in  order  that  they  may  have  a  wider  vision 
and  break  out  of  their  provincial  ways;  and  this  is 
the  best  money,  perhaps,  that  the  boards  of  educa- 
tion spend. 

One  of  the  most  interested  attendants  at  the 
Cleveland  meeting  was  Mr.  L.  G.  Arthur,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  from  Pitt  County.  He 
was  a  regular  attendant  at  every  meeting,  wliere  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  attend.  He  took  keen  inter- 
est in  the  question  of  consolidation  of  schools,  which 
was  one  of  the  livest  questions  in  the  Cleveland 
meeting,  and  his  zeal  for  education  placed  him 
among  the  old-timers  who  have  been  fighting  the 
battles  for  so  many  years.  Mr.  Arthur  could  easily 
have  been  taken  for  a  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
larger  school  systems. 

The  two  most  important  subjects  disciissed  were 
the  Smith-Towner  bill  and  Americanization.  The 
Smith-Towner  bill,  which  provides  for  a  Secretary 
of  Education  in  the  President's  cabinet,  and  for  a 
Federal  apportionment  of  $100,000,000,  was  debated 
more  than  any  other  subject.  In  fact,  it  occupied  so 
much  time  it  seemed  that  the  whole  program  had 
been  built  around  it.  The  teachers  were  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  bill.  If  any  one  had  doubted 
that,  they  should  have  listened  to  the  debate  and 
should  have  observed  the  teachers  voting.  Ameri- 
canization is  so  closely  related  to  the  Smith-Towner 
bill  that  it  might  have  been  considered  a  part  of  the 
general  discussion  of  the  Smith-Towner  bill.  The 
school  executives  are  in  dead  earnest  about  improv- 
ing conditions  in  this  country  and  making  it  plain 
to  all  people — 

1.  That  foreigners  must  either  become  American- 
ized or  not  admitted. 

2.  That  illiteracy  must  be  eliminated  and  the  evils 
of  illiteracy  must  be  avoided. 

3.  That  a  respect  for  law  and  order  and  fair  play 
for  all  classes  must  be  inculcated. 

4.  That  the  children  cannot  be  educated  in  the 
little  one-room  school  located  in  an  isolated  com- 
munity. 

5.  That  the  little  schools  must  be  consolidated,  in 
order  that  we  may  increase  the  size  of  the  commu- 
nity and  give  greater  opportunities  to  all  classes  of 
children. 


6.  That  we  must  teach  niore  vocatioiml  subjects 
and  give  opportunity  not  only  for  the  youth,  but  for 
adults,  to  learn  a  trade  or  profession  and  improve 
themselves  in  their  present  trades  and  professions. 

7.  That  teachers  must  have  a  salary  sufficient  to 
give  them  a  comfortable  living  and  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  grow  in  tlie  profession. 

These  are  the  lines  followed  by  the  talkers,  both 
in  the  regular  meetings  and  in  the  hotel  lobbies. 
North  Carolina  has  the  same  problem  that  Maine  or 
California  has. 

Tlie  meeting  was  full  of  optimism,  and  it  was  well 
worth  while.  E.  C.  B. 


A  FOUNTAIN-PEN  FRAUD. 

Not  so  many  weeks  ago  a  nice-looking  stranger 
distributed  at  a  city  school  in  North  Carolina  a  lot 
of  little  slips  advertising  a  fountain  pen.  Today, 
said  the  little  slip,  89  cents;  after  today  $2.50.  And 
it  went  on  with  the  usual  persuasive  explanation 
that  this  was  a  "one-day  sale — in  order  to  adver- 
tise," and  that  "this  card  is  worth  $1.61  if  used 
today,"  for  the  card  and  89  cents,  it  was  repre- 
sented, "will  buy  one  of  our  Standard  Self-Filling 
Fountain  Pens,  regular  price  $2.50."  Then  followed 
in  display  type  the  alluring  word,  "GUARAN- 
TEED." 

The  children  fell  over  one  another  buying  "$2.50 
fountain  pens  for  89  cents,"  only  to  find  out  after 
the  smooth  salesman  had  gone  that  the  pens  were 
made  to  sell  instead  of  to  write  with.  Only  one  in 
the  whole  lot,  wrote  the  teacher,  "was  any  good." 

Bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  pen,  the  teacher  was  informed  that 
the  pen-points  were  not  gold,  but  were  only  plated, 
and  that  these  pens  were  usually  sold  by  agents — at 
ample  profit,  of  course — for  25  to  50  cents! 

Very  cheerfully  do  we  print  this  story,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  teacher,  for  the  protection  of  other 
schools  and  to  do  what  we  can  in  making  effective 
her  desire  "to  stop  short  the  career  of  such  a  man." 


BACK  NUMBERS  NOT  NEEDED. 

Last  month  a  request  was  made  for  copies  of 
North  Carolina  Education  for  the  months  of  last 
September,  October,  November,  and  December.  The 
response  supplied  our  immediate  needs,  though  we 
are  still  not  able  to  undertake  to  supply  these  back 
numbers  to  subscribers.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Read- 
ing Circle  members  we  have  reprinted  in  this  March 
issue  the  outlines  on  Davis's  "The  Work  of  the 
Teacher,"  which  appeared  in  the  fall  numbers  we 
cannot  noAV  supply. 


For  the  six  months  beginning  with  January  and 
ending  with  June  the  price  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation for  single  subscriptions  is  60  cents;  for  clubs 
of  two  to  nine,  55  cents  each ;  for  clubs  of  ten  or 
more,  50  cents  each. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE  WORK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1919-1920 

Prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


OUTLINES  OF  DAVIS  S  "THE  WORK  OF  THE 

TEACHER." 

Revised  by  the  .State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Reprinted 

from  the  October,  November,  and  December  issues 

of  Xorth  Carolina  Education. 

LESSON   I. — CHAPTER  XII:    THE   TEACHER. 

1.  Give  your  conception  of  the  impoitance  of  the 
teacher. 

2.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  adverse  criticism  upon 
the  supply  of  teachers?  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers  in  this  State  today? 
How  many  teachers  are  there  in  North  Carolina?  How 
would  you  go  about  the  task  of  awakening  public  senti- 
ment for  better  teachers?  Are  the  teachers  as  good  as 
the  people  want?  Prove  your  statement.  How  should 
teachers  be  selected? 

3.  What  are  the  essential  qualifications  of  the  teacher? 
According  to  Mr.  Davis's  standard,  to  what  extent  are 
you  qualified?  Should  all  teachers  in  North  Carolina  be 
graduates  of  normal  schools  and  colleges?     Why? 

4.  Make  out  a  program  for  a  typical  day  in  a  teacher's 
experience,  showing  how  she  could  conserve  her  time  and 
energy. 

h.  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  teacher's  philosophy  of  pro- 
fessional relationship  as  indicated  by  the  author?  Why? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  tell  exactly  why  you  are  teach- 
ing school? 

6.  What  reason  have  you  to  think  that  teaching  will 
become  a  real  profession. 

7.  Work  out  Exercises  1  and  2  on  page  327. 

8.  Check  each  of  the  following  qualities  which  you 
think  essential  for  the  teacher: 

(1)  Address  (6|  Fairness. 

(2)  Personal  appearance.  (7)  Sincerity. 

(3)  Optimism.  (8)  Sympathy. 

(4)  Reserve.  (9)  Vitality. 

(5)  Enthusiasm.  i  10  (  Scholarship. 

9.  What  importance  should  be  attached  to  each  of  the 
following  traits: 

1.  Skill  in  instruction. 

2.  Ability  to  maintain  discipline. 

3.  Sympathy  and  adaptability. 

4.  Energy. 

5.  Interest  in  extra  class-room  activities. 

6.  Sense  of  humor. 

7.  Health. 

8.  Personal  appearance. 

LESSON   I. — CHAPTER    I:    WAYS    OF    REGARDING 
EDUCATION. 

1.  Why  should  every  teacher  seek  to  know  the  ulti- 
mate aims  of  education?  How  will  the  aim  of  education 
affect  the  what  and  the  Iiow  of  education? 

2.  What  does  the  expression  mean  to  you,  "It  is  useful 
to  think  of  the  school  as  the  sjiecialized  agency  for  trans- 
mitting the  inheritance  of  civilization"?  If  you  would 
like  to  know  more  about  this  question,  read  the  refer- 
ences on  page  11.  and  read  again  Chapter  I.,  "The  Edu- 
cative Process."  in  Rapeer's  "How  to  Teach  Elementary 
School  Subject;" 

3.  Criticise  "Education  regarded  as  a  means  of  natu- 
ralization."    Do  you  like  this  view? 

4.  State  the  notion  that  education  is  the  means  of  de- 
veloping wide  interests. 

5.  What  is  social  efficiency?  What  changes  in  the 
course  of  study  and  in  school  equipment  would  be  neces- 
sary if  the  social  efficiency  aim  were  adopted?  It  you 
want  to  read  a  good  discussinn  of  this  question  of  social 
efficiency,  look  in  Bagley's  "The  Educative  Process." 

6.  Read  all  the  definitions  of  education  in  this  chapter 
and  in  the  Rapeer  book,  and  memorize  the  one  that  most 
nearly  satisfies  you.  It  will  help  you  to  have  this  defini- 
tion in  mind,  and  to  think  about  it  from  time  to  time  as 
you  carry  on  your  class  work.  J.  H.  H. 

LESSON   II. — CHAPTER   VI:    TEACHING— THE 
ASSIGNMENT. 

The  teacher's  purpose  in  studying  this  chapter  should 
be  twofold: 

M  )  To  find  out  what  constitutes  a  "?ood  assignment." 
(2)   To  use  this  knowledge  in  working  out  the  assign- 
ments of  her  daily  lessons  in  the  subjects  taught. 


Organization  of  the  Chapter. 

I.  Teachers  must  have  the  ability  to  instruct. 

1.  Meaning  of  Instruction. 

2.  Value  of  being  a  good  instructor. 

3.  The  Professional  Teacher. 

II.  The  Assignment   (First  Division  of  the  Lesson). 

A.  Purpose:  Setting  of  problems;  Giving  directions; 
Giving  inspiration. 

B.  Essential  Points  in  the  Assignment. 

1.  Shows  clearly  what  is  to  be  done. 

a.  Test  of  clearness. 

b.  A  clear  assignment. 

c.  Reference  work  must  be  specific. 

2.  Must  Inspire  Performance. 

a.  Work  taken  seriously. 

b.  Vital  motivation  of  subject-matter  through  giving  a 
problem  to  be  solved. 

c.  General  motives  (minor  motives). 

d.  Pupil's  feeling  of  confidence  in  own  ability. 

3.  Directs  pupil's  attention  to  difficulties,  and  suggests 
means  of  overcoming  them. 

a.  Types  of  difficulties. 

b.  Means  of  overcoming  them. 

c.  Pupil's  attitude  toward  difficulties. 

4.  Shows  or  helps  pupils  to  find  the  organization  of 
subject-matter. 

a.  Pupils  taught  to  think  in  large  units. 

b.  Relationships  brought  out. 

5.  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Subject-matter  assigned. 

a.  Results  of  giving  too  much. 

b.  Points  for  measuring  quantity. 

c.  Points  for  measuring  quality. 

d.  Effect  upon  study,  habits,  and  morals. 

III.  Mode  of  Assigning  Lessons. 

1.  Place  of  the  assignment. 

2.  Time  required. 

3.  Individual  assignments. 

Questions  and  Suggestions  for  Study  of  the  Chapter. 

I.  The  Teacher's  ability  to  instruct. 

1.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  instruction. 

2.  Discuss  the  statement,  "Skillful  teaching  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  every  one  who  has  a  moral  right  to 
be  in  charge  of  a  class-room." 

3.  Discuss  the  difference  between  instruction  and  drill 
as  applied  to  an  arithmetic  lesson. 

II.  The  Assignment. 

A.  Purpose. 

(1)  What  is  the  relationship  of  the  assignment  to  the 
other  two  divisions  of  a  lesson?  (Study  period  and  reci- 
tation.) 

(2)  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  assignment? 

B.  Essential  Points. 

(1)  Name  the  essential  points  in  an  assignment. 

1.  How  may  a  teacher  give  her  pupils  a  clear  under- 
.'.tanding  of  the  work  to  be  done? 

2.  How  may  pupils  be  inspired  to  accomplish  the  work 
assigned'? 

a.  How  may  vital  and  sustained  interest  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  lesson  be  aroused? 

b.  How  are  lessons  motivated? 

c.  What  kind  of  subject-matter  is  easilv  motivated? 
Give  examples. 

d.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  motivating  question? 

In  the  assignment  of  geography  and  history  lessons  a 
particular  problem  should  be  set.  This  problem  should 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  pupils.  They  should  be 
sent  to  their  text-books  and  to  reference  books  to  find 
out  and  to  "search  for"  such  facts  as  are  available  for 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  This  means  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  worth  while  to  the  children,  and 
that  they  are  eager  to  use  information  gained  from  all 
sources  in  finding  the  answer. 

Examples  of  "problems  given  for  solution"  in  the  his- 
tory lesson  are  as  follows: 

Subject:    Washington's  Administration. 

Questions:  How  does  Congress  raise  money  today'' 
What  does  it  need  money  for?  Did  Congress,  in  Wash- 
ington's administration,  use  the  same  means  for  raising 
money  that  Congress  uses  today?     Why? 
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e.  Write  out  a  statement  o£  the  "problem  set"  for  a 
lesson  in  "Dodge's  Geography,"  and  also  in  "Our  Repub- 
lic." 

f.  Give  examples  of  the  "problems 'set"  or  the  "motiv- 
ating question"  given  the  children  in  a  particular  arith- 
metic lesson  or  in  a  language  lesson. 

See  "State  Course  of  Study"  for  suggested  lessons  in 
these  subjects. 

Reference:  Motivation  of  School  Work  (Wilson).  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton-Mifflin  Company,  New  York. 

For  the  motivation  of  reading  lessons,  see  "State 
Course  of  Study,"  pages  80-1U7,  and  "County  Summer 
School  Manual,"  pages  45-46. 

g.  What  general  motives  may  be  used? 

h.  How  does  belief  in  one's  own  ability  affect  success? 

3.  Why  should  the  assignment  direct  tlie  pupil'w  atten- 
tion to  difflcuUies  and  suggest  means  of  overcoming 
them'.' 

a.  What  types  of  difficulties  should  be  definitely  over- 
come in  the  assignment? 

Points  in  the  lesson  which  must  be  made  clear  before 
the  child  can  study  intelligently  are  types  of  difficulties 
which  should  be  definitely  overcome  in  the  assignment. 

Prom  your  experience,  give  e.xamples  of  difficulties  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  language  lessons 
which  should  be  definitely  clarified  in  the  assignment. 

In  the  assignment  of  spelling  lessons,  difficulties  should 
always  receive  definite  attention  and  study.  List  the 
points  to  be  emphasized  in  the  teaching  of  a  spelling  les- 
son. (Presentation  of  New  Words,  by  Rapeer,  pages 
48-51.  See,  also,  "State  Course  of  Study"  and  "New 
World  Speller"  for  definite  suggestions  as  to  the  assign- 
ment of  spelling  lessons.) 

b.  When  should  the  child's  attention  merely  be  directed 
to  the  difliculties  and  the  means  of  overcoming  them 
provided  for  in  the  study  period? 

When  the  child  has  at  hand  means  tor  the  solution  of 
difficulties,  either  by  recalling  past  experiences  or  by 
using  former  lessons,  or  by  consulting  reference  ma- 
terial, such  as  the  dictionary,  atlas,  library  books,  and 
current  magazines,  his  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
difficulties  and  to  the  means  available  for  their  solution. 
These  should  then  be  used  in  the  study  period. 

c.  How  are  you  using  the  Rural  Library  in  this  con- 
nection? 

d.  Give  examples  from  Reading  Lessons,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  and  History  where  your  pupils  used  outside 
materials  for  clarifying  situations  or  points. 

e.  See  Klapper's  "Teaching  Children  to  Read,"  pages 
129-135,  for  the  necessary  threefold  preparation  of  a 
Reading  Lesson. 

4.  How  may  the  assignment  aid  pupils  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  subject-matter'.' 

5.  What  are  the  points  for  measuring: 

a.  The  quantity  of  work  to  be  assigned? 

b.  The  quality  of  work  assigned? 

6.  Do  you  agree  that  the  five  points  discussed  in  this 
chapter  are  essential  to  an  "interest-compelling"  assign- 
ment of  the  lesson? 

Apply  this  standard  to  the  assignment  of  an  inter- 
mediate-grade reading  lesson  containing  the  threefold 
preparation  suggested  by  Klapper  and  here  given. 

Threefold  Preparation  for  a  Reading  Lesson: 

1.  Technical  Preparation. 

a.  Preparatory  phonic  drill  to  insure  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  difficult  words. 

b.  Meaning  of  new  words  given  in  the  assignment 
when  the  meaning  of  an  entire  sentence  or  paragraph  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  a  few  words  or  a  phrase 
whose  meaning  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  context. 

2.  The  Intellectual  Preparation. 

Information  relating  to  the  time,  place,  and  cause  of 
the  incident  must  be  given.  This  part  of  the  assignment 
should  be  short,  direct  to  the  point,  and  only  tacts  given 
which  will  arouse  interest  in  the  content.  Meaning  of 
new  words  should  be  related  to  these  facts. 

3.  The  Emotional  Preparation. 
Given  in  various  ways: 

a.  Through  pictures. 

b.  Select  scene  from  the  story,  and  tell  so  that  the 
child  may  live  through  its  joys  and  sorrows. 

c.  Similar  experience  of  the  child's  recalled. 

d.  Put  child  in  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  story. 

e.  The  motivating  question  is  given  to  arouse  interest. 
This  is  the  question  which  sets  the  problem  for  the  child 
and  gives  to  his  reading  of  the  story  the  all-compelling 
interest  in  finding  the  heart  of  the  story. 


III.   Mode  of  Assigning  Lessons. 

1.  At  what  time  in  the  class  period  should  the  assign- 
ment be  made? 

2.  "Thinking  of  the  assignment  as  a  phase  of  instruc- 
tion," how  much  time  should  be  given  to  it? 

3.  When  is  it  an  evidence  of  weakness  to  give  an  indi- 
vidual assignment?  What  kind  of  individual  assign- 
ments should  be  given?     Give  examples. 

S.   F. 

LESSON   II. — CHAPTER   VIII:     THE   STUDY    PERIOD. 

In  this  lesson  the  teacher  should  seek  to  find  out  (1) 
what  study  really  means,  how  it  differs  from  assignment 
and  recitation;  (2)  the  conditions  which  are  es.sential  for 
studying;  (3)  how  the  study  period  may  be  made  effec- 
tive; (4)  what  hindrances  or  difficulties  there  are  in  the 
matter  of  studying;  (5)  how  text-books  may  be  used  in 
the  study  period;  (6)  some  means  of  diagnosing  the  dif- 
ficulties of  pupils,  to  the  end  that  the  teacher  may  assist 
pupils  in  their  study. 

1.  What  does  study  really  mean? 

2.  Essential  conditions  for  study. 

(1)  Motivation.  What  is  meant  by  this?  Is  motiva- 
tion the  same  as  setting  a  problem?  Is  the  geography 
lesson  on  France  motivated  when  the  teacher  says,  "In 
your  study  of  the  lesson  for  tomorrow,  find  out  why 
France  is  an  agricultural  country"?  Is  this  question 
sufficient  as  motivation  for  Chapter  CVII.  in  "Our  Repub- 
lic"? Was  the  blowing-up  of  the  "Maine"  our  only  rea- 
son for  declaring  war  on  Spain?  What  were  the  other 
reasons?     State  each  clearly. 

Is  a  problem  presented  to  the  geography  class  when 
the  teacher  says,  "New  Orleans  is  likely  to  become  the 
New  York  of  the  South,"  and  proceeds  to  show  why  this 
is  so? 

|2)  Concentration  as  a  second  essential  condition  for 
study. 

What  is  meant  by  concentration?  What  obstacles  to 
attention  should  be  removed? 

(3)  Recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  lesson  being 
studied. 

Show  the  difference  between  reading  lesson  and  an 
arithmetic  lesson,  so  far  as  studying  is  concerned.  How 
does  a  memorizing  lesson  differ  from  a  history  or  geog- 
raphy lesson? 

(4)  Memorizing  an  important  element  in  study. 

a.  What  part  does  memory  play  in  study?  In  what 
subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  should  memory  be  em- 
ployed?    Be  specific. 

b.  If  original  retentive  power  is  not  capable  of  direct 
improvement,  what  assistance  can  the  teacher  give  the 
pupil?      (Correct  methods  of  memorizing.) 

c.  Give  illustrations  to  show  that  memorizing  may  be 
aided  by  economical  organization.  What  value  have 
mnemonic  devices?  Is  there  any  mnemonic  device  that 
has  ever  helped  you? 

3.  Suggestions  for  making  the  study  period  effective. 

(1)  How  may  pupils  be  convinced  that  study  is  a  seri- 
ous undertaking? 

(2)  How  can  the  teacher  stimulate  interest  in  learn- 
ing with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil?  What  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  concentration  in  this  connection? 

(3)  What  is  meant  by  the  waste  of  underlearning? 
Give  an  illustration.  Does  this  apply  to  teachers  as  well 
as  pupils? 

(4)  Do  most  pupils  "overlearn"?  When  has  a  pupil 
really  learned  a  lesson? 

(5)  Do  you  approve  of  the  note-book  as  a  form  ol 
study  for  elementary  pupils?     Why? 

(6)  What  is  the  value  of  written  work  as  a  form  ot 
study? 

(7)  "Home  study  should  be  discerningly  assigned." 
What  does  this  mean?  Illustrate.  To  what  extent  would 
the  school  day  have  to  be  extended  in  order  not  to  re- 
quire any  home  study  of  pupils? 

(8)  What  is  supervised  study?  What  is  the  real  prob- 
lem in  supervised  study,  looked  at  from  the  pupils'  stand- 
point? 

(9)  How  may  the  play  instincts  be  utilized  in  study? 
What  are  the  incidental  possibilities?     Give  illustrations. 

4.  Hindrances  or  difficulties  in  study,  or  elimination 
of  typical  specified  wastes  in  study. 

(1)    Inability  of  pupils  to  read. 

a.  How  would  unfamiliar  words  affect  a  child's  study 
ot  a  lesson?     Illustrate. 

b.  Poor  studying  may  be  the  result  of  eye  defects  or 
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wrong  grouping.     Give  illustration. 

c.  Peristence  of  familiar  meanings  may  result  in  study 
waste.      (Apperception.) 

(2)  To  what  extent  can  teachers  put  pupils  in  posses- 
sion of  a  definite  plan  of  procedure?  What  is  the  value 
(to  the  pupil  in  his  studying)  of  such  a  plan  as  this  in 
his  arithmetic  work? 

a.  What  is  given. 

b.  To  find. 

c.  Procedure. 

d.  Verification. 

Could  a  similar  scheme  be  worked  out  for  geography? 
History?     Agriculture? 

5.  Use  of  text-books  in  the  study  period. 

(1)  To  prevent  waste  in  his  work,  the  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  study  topics  rather  than  pages  or  chapters. 

(2)  The  teacher  must  know  the  plan  and  organization 
of  text-books,  and  aid  pupils  to  use  helps. 

(3)  Study  questions  for  the  guidance  of  pupils  should 
be  provided  by  the  teacher.  Select  a  poem  and  make  out 
some  study  questions,  using  as  a  model  or  plan  the  ques- 
tion on  page  24  7. 

6.  Diagnosfis  of  pupils  with  study  difficulties!  What 
is  the  first  step  in  helping  a  pupil  in  his  studying? 

How  would  you  go  about  the  problem  of  discovering 
the  pupil's  difficulties  in  studying?  How  would  you 
assist  him  in  surmounting  his  difficulties? 

Write  out  the  answers  to  Exercise  12,  page  2B1. 

J.   H.   H. 

CHAPTER   VII.— TEACHING:     THE    RECITATION. 

I.  The    Recitation — The    central   activity    of    the    school. 

Used  here  in  its  broadest  sense,  having  to  do  with 
almost  every  phase  of  the  teaching  process. 

1.  The  teacher's  part— instructing,  telling,  repeating, 
emphasizing  or  quizzing. 

2.  The  pupil's  part  —  learning,  inquiring,  settling 
doubts  and  reorganizing  experience.  Both  teacher  and 
pupil  active.  No  teaching  without  learning,  no  learning 
without  activity  of  the  learner. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  recitation: 

a.  Probable  aims  of  pupil. 

b.  Teacher  has  definite  aims. 

c.  Nature  of  the  work  determines  the  aims.  Maybe 
(1)  instructing,  (2)  testing,  (3)  drilling,  (4)  guiding, 
appreciation,  and  enjoyment.  In  practice,  not  sharply 
differentiated. 

II.  Essential  Conditions  for  Effective  Recitation.     Essen- 

tial requisites  are: 

1.  Know  the  subjects  taught. 

2.  Know  the  pupils. 

3.  Proper  external  conditions. 

4.  Skill  in  the  technique  of  teaching. 

The  first  three  are  briefly  treated.  The  latter  requisite, 
because  of  its  importance,  constitutes  the  body  of  the 
chapter. 

a.  Show  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  have  a 
wider  range  of  knowledge  than  the  subject-matter  act- 
ually taught. 

b.  Show  why  a  study  of  psychology  and  child  study  is 
necessary.  Give  an  illustration  from  your  experience 
which  shows  the  wisdom  of  getting  down  to  the  child's 
level  and  adjusting  one's  self  to  the  child's  viewpoint. 

c.  Discuss  the  proper  external  conditions  necessary  for 
effective  recitation. 

d.  Skill  in  the  Technique  of  Teaching: 

(1)  Meaning  of  logical  and  psychological  organization 
of  subject-matter.  Show  why  it  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher  to  reorganize  the  subject-matter  in  the  text- 
books. 

(2)  Inductive  development:  Development  lesson  most 
widely  used  organization  of  subject-matter.  Child's  natu- 
ral way  of  learning.  Steps  in  development  lesson  are: 
(a)  Preparation.  (b)  Presentation.  (c)  Comparison, 
(d)   Generalization,      (e)   Application. 

State  what  is  involved  in  each  step.  Generalization — 
goal  of  instruction  in  inductive  lesson.  Teacher  must 
know  generalization  before  aim  can  be  formulated.  In- 
ductive method  begins  with  what  child  already  knows, 
and  step  by  step  leads  him  to  understand  the  new  truths. 
He  comes  last  to  the  rule  or  definition.  Advantages  of 
this  type  of  lesson — pupils  know  thoroughly  what  they 
know.  Provided  with  means  of  solving  concrete  prob- 
lems later.     Logical  method  of  working. 

(3)  The  Deductive  Lesson.  Steps  in  the  deductive 
process: 


(a)  Pupil  starts  with  a  concept  or  definition. 

(b)  Using  this,  he  classifies  each  case. 

(c)  By  means  of  other  general  notions,  verifies  classi- 
fication made. 

Give  concrete  examples  which  illustrate  an  inductive 
lesson — the  deductive  lesson.  Show  the  relation  of  the 
deductive  to  the  inductive  process. 

(4)  Use  of  Means  Appropriate  to  Type  of  Lesson: 

(a)  Testing — Its  Purpose.  Result  is  teacher's  test  as 
well  as  pupil's. 

(b)  Instructing — Its  Purpose.  Accomplished  through 
means  of  (1)  Questions  and  answers;  (2)  Topics;  (3) 
Telling;   (4)  Written  lesson. 

Necessary  to  carefully  plan  questions.  Advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  topical  method.  Good  and  weak  points 
in  telling  method.  Value  derived  from  occasional  use  of 
written  lesson. 

(c)  Drill.  Economy  to  reduce  to  plane  of  habit  certain 
activities.  The  psychology  of  habit  formation.  Drill 
practice  at  its  best  when  pupils  feel  need  for  the  process. 
Show  how  drill  work  may  be  motivated.  Drill  must  be 
varied.  Periods  should  be  short.  Isolate  elements  pre- 
senting difficulty  for  special  attention.  Make  appeal 
through  all  the  senses.  Provide  for  repetition  at  gradu- 
ally increased  intervals. 

(d)  Appreciation  and  Enjoyment.  Its  purpose — to  de- 
velop an  appreciation  of  that  which  is  most  worth  while. 
Teacher's  appreciation  effective  in  begetting  appreciation. 
Use  incidental  opportunities  to  develop  appreciation.  Pu- 
pils unconsciously  develop  appreciation — influence  in  life 
of  child. 

(5)  Skill  in  Questioning.  Show  how  the  efficiency  of 
the  teacher  may  be  judged  by  her  ability  to  question 
skillfully.  How  may  questions  be  classified?  Types  of 
objectionable  questions.  What  are  essentials  of  good 
questions?  Give  some  general  suggestions  for  question- 
ing. 

(6)  Use  of  Illustrative  Material.  Show  why  illustra- 
tive material  is  necessary  in  teaching.  Show  its  use  in 
any  geography  or  history  lesson  you  may  select.  State 
the  value  of  stereopticon  pictures  in  teaching  geography 
and  history.  What  are  common  forms  of  illustrative 
material?  And  show  how  used.  Show  the  highest  degree 
of  service  which  may  be  had  from  the  use  of  maps  and 
map  drawing.  Show  how  stories  may  be  used  to  illus- 
trate a  point  at  hand. 

(7)  Use  of  Text-Books  in  the  Recitation.  Why  are 
text-books  so  generally  used  in  this  country?  The  pres- 
ent tendency.  Teacher  must  have  rich  background  to 
teach  successfully. 

(8)  Suggestions  for  Self-Criticism.  Check  the  number 
of  points  listed  on  pages  207  and  208  upon  which  you 
may  improve.  Growing  teacher  welcomes  criticism  for 
sake  of  improvement.  Apply  McMurry's  Standards  for 
Judging  the  efficiency  of  instruction  as  explained  on 
pages  82-84  of  State  Course  of  Study  in  measuring  the 
efficiency  of  a  reading  lesson  you  have  taught  or  one  you 
have  observed.  M.   L.  J. 


CHAPTER  II. 


-THE   PUPIL   AS   AN   OBJECT 
OF  STUDY. 


I.  Suggestions  for  Study  of  Pupils. 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  study  her 
pupils? 

2.  Specific  suggestions  for  guidance  in  the  study  of 
pupils. 

What  may  a  careful  observer  learn  from  a  study  of 
children's  questions? 

What  may  be  found  out  from  the  study  of  the  pupil  in 
every  phase  of  school  activity? 

To  what  extent  is  the  child's  environment  responsible 
for  achievement  in  school  studies? 

Of  the  five  ways  of  studying  pupils,  which  have  been 
of  most  value  to  you? 

II.  Characteristics   Common   to   Pupils.      Make   grouping 

possible. 

1.  Experience  of  child  entering  school  is  meager, 
narrowed  largely  to  home  environment.  Child  acquires 
knowledge  through  sense  impressions.  Material  pre- 
sented should  have  concrete  basis. 

2  Apperceptive  quality  of  learning.  Before  teacher 
can  build,  must  know  child's  previous  background. 

3.  Teacher's  work  made  easier  by  adapting  methods  of 
instruction  to  the  stages  of  development  through  which 
children  pass. 

4.  From  your  own  experience,  give  examples  of  diffu- 
sion in  learning. 
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5.   Give    examples    which    illustrate    the    possibility    of 
guiding  pupils'  interest  and  abilities. 
III.   Ways  in  Which  Individuals  Differ, 

1.  Explain  the  two  types  of  attention. 

2.  Show  how  children  react  differently  to  suggestion. 

3.  Distinguish  between  the  two  types  designated  as 
"idea  thinkers"  and  "thing  thinkers." 

4.  Show  from  your  experience  the  fallacy  of  the  com- 
mon idea  that  children  of  the  same  age  are  equal  in 
ability. 

5.  What  differences  have  you  observed  in  the  work  of 
boys  and  girls? 

6.  To  what  extent  are  teachers  responsible  for  the 
discovery  and  remedy  of  physical  defects? 

7.  Why  are  children  who  are  able  to  skip  a  grade  able 
to  skip  again  in  a  few  years? 

8.  Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  why  a  student  of 
child  nature  makes  an  efficient  teacher. 

List  the  books  you  have  read  on  "Child  Study." 

LESSON   5. — CHAPTER   V:     GOVERNING   AND   MAIN- 
TAINING  MORALE. 

As  in  an  army,  so  in  the  school,  regard  must  be  had 
for  the  morale  of  the  group.  Order,  discipline,  manage- 
ment, is  necessary  in  order  that  the  educative  process 
may  be  carried  on  successfully. 

Outline  of  the  chapter: 

1.  The  meaning  of  government  and  discipline. 

2.  Purpose  of  school  government: 

(1)  To  insure  each  member  of  the  group  an  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  advantageously  the  work  assigned, 
without  hindrance  or  distraction  from  other  pupils. 

(2)  To  develop  habits  and  ideals  of  social  behavior 
and  self-control  which  will  function  in  later  situations. 

3.  Causes  of  infractions  of  discipline  or  lapse  in 
morale: 

(1)  Instinctive  tendencies  of  children. 

(2)  Influence  of  some  homes  against  work  of  school. 

(3)  Popular  educational   discussion   misunderstood. 

(4)  Mischief-inspiring  school  organization. 

(5)  The  teacher  as  the  cause  of  school  troubles. 

4.  Essential  elements  in  maintaining  morale: 

(1)  The  school  must  have  organized  routine. 

(2)  Initiate  strongly  and  with  a  plan. 

(3)  Persistence  essential  in  plans  initiated. 

(4)  Hold  pupils  to  the  obligation  of  the  school  situa- 
tion. 

(5)  Scholarship  is  an  element  of  control. 

5.  Incentives: 

(1)  Positive  versus  negative  incentives, 

(2)  Group  versus  individual  appeals. 

(3)  Only  attainable  ends  effective  as  incentives. 

(4)  Best  incentives  become  ideals  of  lifelong  value. 

(5)  Incentives  commonly  employed:  (a)  Prizes:  (b) 
privileges  and  exemptions;  (c)  exhibition  of  pupil's 
work;  (d)  marks  and  promotion;  (e)  the  incentive  of 
approval  or  praise;  (f)  socialized  pride  in  reputation  of 
room,  school,  or  community  group. 

6.  Pupil  self-government: 

(1)  Pupil  self-government  as  a  device  of  school  con- 
trol. 

(2)  Pupil  self-government  to  develop  interest  in  our 
political  institutions. 

7.  Corrective  measures  of  discipline. 

(1)  Necessity  of  coercive  measures. 

(2)  General  suggestions  for  use  of  school  penalties: 

(a)  Look  for  cause  of  unsatisfactory  conduct. 

(b)  The  impersonal  and  objective  attitude. 

(c)  Assume  innocence  of  wrongdoing  or  intention. 

(d)  Penalties  awarded  to  prevent  and  not  to  compen- 
sate wrong-doing. 

(e)  Punishment  severe  enough  to  be  unpleasant. 

(f)  Sequential  quality  of  punishment. 

(3)  Commonly  used  penalties  and  corrective  meas- 
ures: (a)  reproof;  (b)  withdrawal  of  privilege;  (c) 
keeping  after  school;  (d)  sending  to  the  principal;  (e) 
corporal  punishment;    (f)  suspension  and  expulsion. 

Note.  —  The  exercises  at  the  close  of  this  chapter 
should  be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  or  emphasized  in  the  discussion. 

H.  S.   P. 

LESSON   6. — CHAPTER  III:     THE  TEACHER'S   RELA- 
TION  TO   THE   CURRICULUM. 

I.   Suggestions: 

1.  Read  the  chapter  as  a  whole. 

2.  Study  by  outline  given  below. 


3.  Mark  the  key  sentence  in  each  paragraph. 

4.  State  in  your  own  words  the  main  thought  given 
under  each  subhead. 

5.  Write  out  five  good  points  gained  through  the  study 
of  this  chapter. 

II.  Aim: 

To  study  Chapter  III.  with  the  notion  of  clearing  up 
any  hazy  ideas  concerning  the  importance  of  the  teach- 
er's knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  school  education 
and  to  realize  the  real  value  of  a  definite  course  of  study 
as  a  guide. 

III.  Outline: 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  curriculum:  (a)  What  it  is. 
(b)   What  it  includes,     (c)  What  is  the  purpose  of  it? 

2.  General  content  of  the  curriculum:  (a)  Changes 
with  progress  of  race,  (b)  That  of  greatest  value  pre- 
served. 

3.  Use  of  curriculum  determined  by  biological  factors: 
(a)  Acquired  characteristics,  (b)  Development  through 
experience,  (c)  Education  influenced  by  changes  made 
during  stages  of  individual's  life. 

4.  The  curriculum  constantly  changing:  (a)  Needs  of 
a  generation,  (b)  Body  of  material  constant;  presenta- 
tion different. 

5.  Curriculum  changes  are  gradual:  (a)  The  funda- 
mentals and  essentials  remain,  (b)  Accomplish  ends  by 
better  methods. 

6.  Growth  in  amount  of  curriculum  material.  Results 
in  problems  of  selection:  (a)  Increased  amount  of  ma- 
terial not  necessarily  broadening  to  curriculum. 

7.  Specific  changes  in  curriculum  due  to  elimination 
and  addition  of  material:  (a)  Elimination  of  subject- 
matter  not  useful  at  present,     (b)   Enriching  the  course. 

8.  Conservative  and  progressive  attitudes  toward  new 
subjects:  (a)  List  topics  eliminated,  (b)  List  topics  and 
subjects  added,  (c)  Select  a  new  subject  which  should 
be  added  to  your  school  curriculum,  and  give  as  many 
reasons  as  possible  why  it  should  be  taught. 

9.  Opposing  theories;  cultural  contrasted  with  voca- 
tional curriculum:  (a)  Important  issues:  (1)  Education 
for  culture.  (2)  Education  for  vocation.  (b)  Which 
more  nearly  meets  the  needs  of  today?  (c)  Notice  where 
the  emphasis  is  being  placed  by  educational  litera- 
ture, (d)  Suggest  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  important 
issues  and  a  safe  balance  for  both  cultural  and  vocational 
studies. 

10.  Present  use  contrasted  with  preparation;  the 
problem  curriculum:  (a)  If  the  curriculum  should  con- 
sist of  "experiences  through  which  the  pupils  pass." 
what  is  the  place  and  importance  of  problem  method  of 
teaching? 

11.  The  teacher's  relation  to  criticisms  of  the  curricu- 
lum: (a)  Difference  in  standards  the  cause  of  criticism 
by  laymen.  (b)  Best  use  to  make  of  criticisms,  (c) 
Results  as  shown  by  school  surveys. 

12.  Teacher's  relation  to  the  local  course  of  study: 
(a)  Should  follow  course  of  study,  (b)  Proper  attitude 
towards  use  of  course  of  study.  (c)  Correct  use  and 
adjustment  to  needs  of  a  particular  group,  (d)  Open- 
mindedness  toward  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  (e) 
Suggestions  for  changes  should  be  definite  and  specific. 

IV.  Summary: 

a.  Meaning  of  curriculum:  (a)  Study  a  number  of 
courses  of  study  of  both  rural  and  city  schools,  and  give 
your  own  definition  of  a  curriculum. 

b.  List  good  points  and  make  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  present  State  Course  of  Study:  (1) 
Compare  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  material  in 
the  grades.  (2)  Note  provision  for  reviews  and  easy 
gradation. 

2.  Changes  in  the  curriculum: 

a.  Make  a  list  of  subjects  in  the  curriculum  you 
studied,  and  note  changes  in  present-day  curriculum. 
Note  subjects  and  topics  retained. 

b.  Specific  aim  in  changes  should  be  to  enable  us  to 
meet  the  practical  needs  of  the  generation — "to  do  bet- 
ter what  we  have  long  been  trying  to  accomplish." 

3.  The  curriculum  applied: 

a.  First  recognizing  the  fundamentals  or  essentials  to 
be  taught  in  a  given  subject;  and,  second,  planning  to 
present  them  in  a  series  of  experiences  through  which  a 
child  should  pass,  affords  a  preparation  to  meet  the 
daily  needs  outside  the  curriculum.  The  training  the 
mind  receives  in  following  the  problem  method  results 
in  habits  good  for  future  use. 
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4.   Teacher's  relation  to  local  course  of  study; 

a.  Thorough  study  of  the  State  Course  of  Study:  (1) 
General  scope  of  the  work  by  grades.  (2)  Purpose  of 
the  outline  by  grades.  (3)  Specific  work  in  each  subject 
by  grades.  (4)  Adaptation  to  needs  of  the  grades.  (5) 
Supplementing  and  complementing  the  work  outlined 
for  the  grades.     (6)   Use  as  a  standard  or  guide. 

b.  Improvements  necessary  to  make  the  course  of 
study  more  effective:  (1)  First-hand  knowledge  of  what 
is  included  in  course  of  study.  (2)  Note  necessary 
elimination  of  subject-matter.  (3)  Note  necessary  sup- 
plementary material.  (4)  Note  changes  that  would  ap- 
ply to  work  in  general  and  to  a  particular  grade  or 
school.  H.   S.   P. 


DAVIS'S  "THE  WORK  OF  THE  TEACHER." 

LESSON  7.— CHAPTER  IV:  THE  TEACHER  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  EXTERNAL  ELEMENTS. 

By  S.  E.  Davis,  President  State  Normal  College  of  Mon- 
tana, author  of  "The  Work  of  the  Teacher." 

1.  Note  the  fourfold  division  of  external  elements 
upon  which  this  chapter  is  organized.  In  what  sense  are 
the  elements  considered  in  this  chapter  "external"? 

2.  Give  examples  of  school  sites  which  would  never 
have  been  chosen  if  intelligent  teachers  with  unlimited 
resources  had  been  called  upon  to  make  selection.  Why 
are  objectionable  sites  used? 

3.  If  the  plans  mentioned  on  page  62  for  keeping  pu- 
pils' attention  from  passing  traffic  are  "all  wrong,"  what 
is  the  right  plan? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  requisites  for  a  satisfactory 
playground  mentioned  on  pages  62-63.  What  others 
would  you  add? 

B.  Describe  one  school  garden  undertaking  with  which 
you  are  familiar. 

6.  How  is  Arbor  Day  observed  in  North  Carolina? 

7.  Determine  the  adequacy  of  the  classroom  in  which 
you  teach,  by  measuring  its  floor  space,  its  cubic  feet  of 
air  space,  and  its  lighting  surface.  What  is  the  proper 
shape  of  a  typical  schoolroom? 

8.  If  the  lighting  of  your  schoolroom  is  defective,  plan 
changes  which  would  bring  improvement.  What  would 
such  changes  cost? 

9.  If  you  were  given  all  the  money  you  desired  to  use 
in  purchasing  furniture  for  your  schoolroom,  what  kind 
of  seats  and  desks  would  you  buy?  What  company  man- 
ufactures them?  What  would  they  cost?  How  much 
more  would  they  cost  than  the  ones  you  care  least  tor? 

10.  Make  a  diagram  to  indicate  the  probable  direction 
of  air  currents  in  the  ventilation  of  your  schoolroom. 
If  a  tan  system  is  used,  what  is  the  effect  of  opening 
windows? 

11.  Take  Exercises  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  at  the  close 
of  the  chapter. 

12.  Measure  the  blackboards  in  your  room  or  building 
to  determine  whether  they  meet  the  standards  indicated 
on  pages  72-73. 

13.  How  many  of  the  means  suggested  on  page  73  are 
you  employing  to  minimize  the  evils  of  crayon  dust? 

14.  How  did  you  learn  to  use  the  dictionary?  Which 
of  the  suggestions  on  pages  75-76  would  have  helped 
you?     Which  do  you  consider  of  less  value? 

15.  From  your  own  observation,  give  examples  of  mis- 
takes in  selecting  books  for  the  school  library.  What 
provision  does  the  school  law  make  for  the  school  libra- 
ry? Who  compiles  the  list  of  books  from  which  selec- 
tion is  made  for  rural  school  libraries?  Which  of  the 
mistakes  in  selection  mentioned  on  pages  7  7-7S  do  you 
think  has  been  the  cause  of  most  waste  in  choosing  books 
for  school  libraries? 

16.  What  objections  to  purchasing  charts,  encyclope- 
dias and  other  forms  of  school  apparatus  from  agents? 

17.  Summarize  the  suggestions  upon  schoolroom  deco- 
ration (pages  79-81). 

18.  Take  Exercises  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15.  16,  at  the 
close  of  the  chapter. 

19.  With  the  discussion  of  the  daily  program  (pages 
81-86)  in  mind,  test  the  program  you  are  using. 

20.  What  arguments  for  lengthening  the  school  day? 
The  school  year?  ' 

21.  Explain  "alteration"  as  applied  to  your  program 
or  school. 

22.  What  provision  have  you  made  in  your  daily  work 
plan  tor  helping  individual  pupils?  What  per  cent  of 
your  pupils  seriously  need  such  help? 


23.  List  the  important  purposes  of  opening  exercises 
as  given  on  pages  87-89.  What  other  purposes  might  be 
named? 

2  4.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  an  opening  exercise 
program  is  good,  but  not  very  interesting? 

25.  Granting  that  you  have  already  used  the  opening 
exercises  suggested  on  pages  90-91,  describe  other  forms 
suitable  for  your  school  or  room  during  five  consecutive 
days. 

2  6.   Take  Exercises  17-21  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

27.  In  what  way  would  you  change  your  school  plant 
if  you  wished  to  make  it  rate  100  per  cent  in  relation  to 
hygienic  requirements? 

28.  What  are  you  doing  to  safeguard  pupils'  eyesight? 
What  habits  are  you  trying  to  develop  which  may  con- 
serve eyesight  throughout  life? 

29.  How  many  of  your  pupils  do  not  have  normal 
hearing  ability?  What  are  you  doing  to  help  them?  In 
addition  to  the  tests  described  on  pages  93-94,  how  may 
partial  deafness  be  discovered? 

30.  How  would  you  discover  the  probability  of  the 
presence  of  adenoid  growths? 

31.  What  is  the  source  of  drinking-water  used  by 
your  pupils?  If  you  do  not  have  a  sanitary  drinking 
fountain  or  tank,  what  would  a  satisfactory  one  cost? 

32.  How  is  your  schoolroom  kept  clean?  How  is  dust 
prevented? 

33.  Take  Exercises  22-23  at  the  close  of  the  chapter. 

Editorial  Noto. — The  remaining  outlines  for  the  study 
of  Davis's  "The  Work  of  the  Teacher"  will  be  found  in 
the  January  and  February  numbers  of  North  Carolma 
Education.  \f_   F_   j^i_ 


WHO  WAS  RESPONSIBLE? 

It  is  not  known  how  the  historians  learned  that 
Cortez  discovered  Mexico — whether  some  one  told 
it  on  him,  or  whether  he  broke  down  and  confessed 
it. — New  York  Financial  America. 


EXTRAVAGANCE. 

Buying  what  you  do  not  need  is  an  easy  road  to 
needing  what  you  cannot  buy. — Boston  Herald. 


PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  ANSON  COUNTY. 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 

been  taught.  It  is  the  school  truck  that  makes  it 
possible  to  enlist  many  patrons  in  a  co-operative 
way,  who  have  heretofore  lived  in  selfish,  isolated 
districts.  The  effect  on  patrons  is  as  great  almost 
as  the  effect  on  children.  For  the  first  time,  they 
have  been  learning  to  co-operate  in  a  large  'way. 
We  are  at  least  passing  out  of  the  tribal  age. 

The  Superintendent  of  Anson  County  no  longer 
has  to  urge  people  to  consolidate.  Patrons  are  ask- 
ing for  it.  In  fact,  they  are  asking  for  it  faster  than 
the  county  can  meet  the  necessary  expense  to  bring 
it  to  pass. 

We  visited  one  center  school  and  saw  the  large 
dutomobile  truck  drive  up.  It  had  already  carried 
one  load  and  had  returned  for  the  last  load.  The 
children  were  playing  ball  and  having  a  good  time. 
But  when  the  truck  drove  up  they  were  packed 
away  and  soon  on  their  way  home.  Although  some 
of  them  lived  several  miles  from  the  school,  they 
were  home  sooner  tlian  they  would  have  been  if  they 
had  lived  only  a  mile  from  the  building.  We  talked 
with  a  number  of  patrons,  and  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  they  have  had  the  best  schools  this  year 
in  the  history  of  public  education.  There  is  no  short- 
age of  teachers  in  Anson  County.  They  have  drawn 
from  other  States  and  other  counties,  and  they  have 
paid  good  salaries,  in  comparison  with  what  were 
paid  last  year,  and  they  expect  to  pay  higher  sala- 
ries next  year.  The  progress  in  this  county  is  an 
object-lesson  for  other  counties. 
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STATE  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  AT 
GREENSBORO  IN  APRIL. 

Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  has  jssued  the  follow- 
ing call  for  a  general  conference  at  Greensboro, 
April  29-May  1,  on  educational  matters  in  the  State : 

To  the  People  of  North  Carolina : 

At  the  request  of  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Thomas  W.  Bickett;  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Brooks,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr.  Julius  I. 
Foust,  President  of  the  State  College  for  Women, 
and  many  prominent  citizens,  educators  and  others, 
I  am,  as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
calling  a  conference  on  education  in  North  Carolina, 
to  meet  in  Green.sboro,  April  29  and  30  and  May  1, 
1920. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  bring  together 
representative  citizens — men  and  women — from  all 
parts  of  the  State — State,  county,  and  city  officials, 
farmers,  laborers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  home- 
makers,  lawyers,  physicians,  ministers,  editors,  edu- 
cators and  others,  to  confer  on  the  State's  most  im- 
portant interest — the  education  of  its  people.  Theme 
of  the  conference  will  be  "The  Crisis  in  Education 
in  North  Carolina,  and  How  to  Meet  It." 

The  discussions  will  relate  directly  to  the  pressing 
problems  of  education  in  North  Carolina,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  they  are  to  be  solved,  and  the 
formulation  of  a  program  of  action  looking  toward 
legislation. 

To  the  end  that  the  conference  may  have  the 
largest  possible  practical  results,  it  will  consist  of 
general  sessions,  with  set  speeches,  alternating  with 
periods  for  meetings  of  the  several  sections  into 
which  the  conference  will  be  divided  for  the  consid- 
eration of  specific  problems  in  education. 

Special  invitations  will  be  sent  to  certain  individ- 
uals to  participate  in  the  conference,  and  to  institu- 
tions, societies,  clubs,  and  other  organizations  to 
send  accredited  representatives.  But  all  citizens 
who  are  interested  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the 
State  are  cordially  invited  and  urged  to  attend. 

The  general  program,  to  be  issued  soon,  will  state 
the  time  and  place  of  the  general  and  sectional  meet- 
ings of  the  conference,  most  of  which  will  be  held 
on  the  grounds  of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
"Women. 

Tours  sincerely, 

P.   P.   CLAXTON, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  19,  1920. 


GETTING  THE  PARENTS  ENLISTED. 

The  department  of  State  School  News  in  February 
North  Carolina  Education  carried  an  interesting 
item  about  the  occasional  mimeograph  news-letter 
issued  by  the  live-wire  Asheboro  Street  Grammar 
School  in  Greensboro.  The  subject  running  through 
that  letter  (Vol.  I.,  No.  1)  was  "School  Lunches." 
The  subject  of  the  February  number  (Vol.  I.,  No.  2) 
is  the  "Parent-Teacher  Association."  It  is  so  sug- 
gestive as  a  device  in  school  administration  that  the 
entire  document  is  printed  below  for  the  benefit  of 
any  other  schools  interested,  or  not  interested,  in 
the  same  work. 


even  one  child  to  school  on  time  every  morning. 
You  are  the  only  person  who  knows  how  much  your 
child  means  to  you. 

You  want  your  child  to  grow  up  into  manhood  or 
womanliood  fully  prepared  to  face  the  world  un- 
afraid. Then,  somebody  will  have  to  train,  to  edu- 
cate that  child.  But  you  are  too  busy  with  other 
things  to  do  it  yourself.  Scores  of  duties  crowd  you 
each  day,  and  you  thank  your  stars  that  there  is  in 
the  ccmmunity  a  good  school  to  which  you  can  send 
your  child  for  training — for  education. 

A  good  school?  Who  said  it  is  a  good  school?  Do 
you  know  all  the  teachers,  the  principal,  and  the 
superintendent?  Have  you  taken  at  least  one  day 
oft'  this  year  and  visited  the  school  your  child  at- 
tends? Do  you  know  the  teacher  who  is  trying  to 
help  you  educate  your  child?  Are  you  one  of  her 
very  best  friends?  Ai-e  you  satisfied  with  the  prog- 
ress your  child  is  making?  Have  you  had  this  year 
a  personal  conference  with  his  teacher  concerning 
him? 

There  are  more  than  350  mothers  in  this  commu- 
nity who  have  children  in  this  school.  Yet  there  are 
perhaps  less  than  fifty  mothers  who  have  visited  the 
school  even  one  time  this  year.  Are  you  one  of  the 
fifty?  The  teachers  and  some  of  the  parents  belong 
to  an  organization  known  as  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  and  regular  meetings  are  held  in  the 
school-house  once  a  month.  Do  you  belong  to  the 
organization?  Have  you  attended  any  of  the  meet- 
ings? 

There  are  only  about  twenty  of  us  teachers,  while 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  of  you  patrons  of 
the  school.  It  is  easier,  therefore,  for  you  to  become 
acquainted  with  twenty  of  us  than  it  is  for  us  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  thousand  of  you.  Come 
to  see  us.  The  school  is  open  to  visitors  every  day. 
Join  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  We  know  you 
cau  do  us  good,  and  we  believe  we  can  do  you  good. 

There  are  three  blanks  below.  We  want  you  to 
sign  at  least  one  of  them  and  return  this  letter  to  us 

at  once. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL, 

M.  B.  Andrews,  Principal. 
FREDERICK  ARCHER,  Superintendent. 


Sign  below : 
Are  you  a  member  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tion?  

If  not,  will  you  join? 

Will  vou  visit  the  school  soon? 

(Put  the  date.) 
Name Street Telephone 


To  the  Patrons: 

You  are  the  wealthiest  person  in  the  world — you 
have  at  least  one  child  in  school.  Nobody  knows, 
except  a  mother,  how  much  work  it  takes  to  send 


MANUFACTURED  VERBS. 

The  use  of  verbs  manufactured  out  of  nouns  is 
satirized  in  the  story  of  the  city  boy  who  wrote  to 
his  brother  on  the  farm:  "Thursday  we  autoed  out 
to  the  Country  Club,  where  we  golfed  until  dark. 
Then  we  trolleyed  back  to  town  and  danced  till 
dawn.  Then  we  motored  to  the  beach  and  Fridayed 
there."  The  brother  on  the  farm  wrote  back:  "Yes- 
terday we  buggied  to  town  and  baseballed  all  after- 
noon. Then  we  went  to  Ned's  and  pokered  till 
morning.  Today  we  muled  out  to  the  cornfield  and 
gee-hawed  till  sundown.  Then  we  suppered,  and 
then  we  piped  for  a  while.  After  that  we  staircased 
up  to  our  room  and  bedsteaded  until  the  clock 
fived. '  '—Edward  B.  Hughes,  in  The  Writer. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  OOALMENT. 

What  would  you  include  in  a 
list  of  "Fifty  Famous  Southern 
Poems?"  Dr.  L.  W.  Payne,  Jr.,  of 
the  University  of  Texas,  is  furnish- 
ing a  series  under  that  title  for  pub- 
lication in  some  of  the  daily  papers 
of  the  South. 

H  H  H 
Use  the  North  Carolina  Library 
Commission;  its  services  are  free. 
For  assistance  in  starting  a  new  li- 
brary or  revitalizing  an  old  one,  for 
traveling  libraries  or  package  libra- 
ries, or  for  information  about  books 
and  bookish  subjects,  write  to  Miss 
jMary  B.  Palmer,  Secretary  and  Di- 
rector, Raleigh,  N.  C. 
H  H  H 
A  number  of  songs  from  the 
HalUs  Dann  Music  Course  (Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York) 
have  been  put  on  records  by  the 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 
Among  them  are  several  dainty  lit- 
tle songs  for  children,  such  as  "A 
"Pretty  Tulip,"  "The 
"Tick-Took,"  and 
They  are  sung  by 
Littlefield  and  have 
primarily     for     educa- 


Wise  Bird," 
Blacksmith," 
"Our  Flag." 
Mrs.     Laura 
been  issued 
tional  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 
Education     for     Democracy.      By 

Eugene  C.  Brooks,  formerly  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  Trinity  College, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, North  Carolina.  Author 
of  the  "Story  of  Cotton,"  "The 
Story  of     Corn,"     etc.      Cloth,     263 

pages,   price   $ Rand   McNally 

&  Company,   Chicago. 

This  volume  appears  as  the  fourth 
in  a  series  edited  by  Lyman  P.  Pow- 
ell under  the  title  of  "Patriotisn\ 
Through      Literature."      The     three 


volumes  previously  issued  are:   "The 
Spirit    of    Democracy"     (Powell    and 
Powell),    "The   World     and     Democ- 
racy"    I  Powell      and      Curry),      and 
"America  and  the  League  of  Nations 
(Powell  and  Hodgins).     The  fourth 
in  this  series  is  based  upon  the  pos- 
tulate that   the   ideal   of  educational 
institutions   should   De      in   a     large 
measure  the  same  as  those  of  a  na- 
tion. It  follows,  therefore,  that  thosa 
who  instruct  its  youth  should  "seek 
to    understand    what    is    the    intent 
of  the  nation."  This  opens  the  door 
to  the  first  part,  which  is  a  fresh  and 
forceful    discussion,    in    seven    chap- 
ters, of  the  progress  of  the  spirit  of 
democracy  in   government     and     its 
triumph   in    the   recent     terrific   col- 
lision     between      Prussianism      and 
democracy.     The  second  part   (eight 
chapters)    is  devoted  to  "Democracy 
in    Educational    Institutions."      Here 
the  reader  is  led  to  consider  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  schools  of  the  na- 
tion  are   administered  by  autocratic 
methods  and  by     co-operative  demo 
cratic  methods,  the  concluding  chap- 
ter, entitled  "Directing  the  Energies 
of  the  Community,"  being  a  particu- 
larly     suggestive      discussion.      Tha 
third    part    (ten    chapters)    is   under 
the    title    of    "A    New    Emphasis    in 
Education"   and    treats      of   present- 
day      class-room       instruction — how 
nearly   should   its   aim   approach  the 
national    ideal    and    how    far    has    it 
fallen     short.      This     section     gives 

HOME  STUDY— High  school,  College. 
Business  and  Profes- 
sional Degree  Courses.  Eighth  Year.  Catalog 
Free.  Teachers  Professional  College,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
8,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


many  examples  of  class-room  in- 
struction improved  by  co-operation 
and  by  drawing  the  subject  matter 
trom  the  world  immediately  around 
the  school.     The  fourth     part  is     a 


OjkvXV  :S^rvcy|i4i<i<jV. 


We  will  send  you  postpaid  any  school  or  college 
book  upon  receipt  of  the  publishers  list  pnce  {m/i 
reduction  if  we  have  a  secondhand  copy).  We  will 
open  an  account  with  School  Boards.  Schools  and 
Teachers.  Send  us  a  trial  order.  Mention  your 
official  position.  We  will  accept  any  new  or  sec- 
ondhand school  or  college  books.  Dictionaries  and 
Translations  in  exchange,  or  buy  for  casU  it 
salable  with  us.  Send  list  for  our  offer. 
BARNES  and  NOBLE,  Inc.,  Suc'rstO  HINDS&NOBLE 
31-33-35  West  15th  Street  New  York  Cihr 

TlmWcids 

Every  iGachci-  should  be  upto  dale  and  know 
the  new  words^^nd  how  to  pronounce  them. 


GREAT  WAR 


AUTOMOBILE 


fourth  arm. 

camouflage 

calibrate 

blighiy 


converlible 
crank  case 
landauld- 
ctjclccar 


Aircraft 
Gmponnagc 
backswept 
Albalros 
squadron 

•Tfle  ^Supreme  A  ufhorify, 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

contains  answers  to  questions  about 
these  new  words  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  words. 

Where   else    is   this   information   to  be  found? 
Ask  for  the  Mern'am  Webster. 
400,000  Vocabulary  Terms. 
30,000  Geographical  Subjects 
12,000  Biographical  Entries. 
6,000  Illustrations   and 
2,700  Pages. 
White  for  Ki-ee  Booklets  to 
Teachers: ' '  What  Fun  to  Play 
Merriam-Dictionary  Games," 
"Unlocks  tlie  Door," 
■■I)oR-D:iy  Club." 
G.  &C.  MERRIAM   CO. 
Springfield,  Mass..   U.  S.  A. 


FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


E.  E.  Olp,  Manager 


28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Unprecedenied   demand   for   teachers!      All  previous  Ageney  records  broken   last  year  1      If   avail- 
able  fur   a   iiosition   now   or   later,    come   to   headquarters.      Affiliated   Agencies    in   pincipul   cities. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

^XJ7t.  ^cmOjb ,  M'g. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

RICHMOND,  VA, 


1.  New  System  registering  and  nominating,  J 

doubling  efficiency. 

2.  No  fees  in  advance;  continuous  enrollment. 

3.  Specialists  Department. 

4.  Enrollment  3   offices  intensively  covering 

entire  South. 
LOOKING  FORWARD,  telling  about  South- 
ern opportunities,  if  requested. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Offers  you  the  opportunity  to  study  six  weeks  either  during  the  first  or  last 
part  of  the  summer,  or  twelve  weeks  throughout  the  summer  quarter  under 
some  of  the  best  teachers  in  America.  Nearly  300  different  courses,  all  giving 
college  credit,  are  offered  for  your  selection.  For  details  of  these  courses  and 
further  information,  write  for  our  view  book  and  special  summer  school  cata- 
logue. 

First  term,  June  10— July  20:    Seconii  term,  July  21— August  29. 
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single  chapter  devoted  to  "Aids  ,to 
Teachers,"  such  as  may  come 
through  libraries  and  the  different 
governniental  departments.  < 


Homies  For  Teachers. 

Nashville,  Jan.  17. — The  patrons 
of  the  Momeyer  school  have  decided 
to  build  a  home  for  teachers  and 
a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
.solicit  subscriptions  and  make  a  re- 
l)ort  at  the  next  monthly  meeting  ol 
patrons.  A  Parents  and  Teachers' 
Association  has  also  been  organized 
with  about  twenty  members.  Miss 
Leyta  Carter  was  selected  president. 
Miss  Bryant,  vice-president;  Mrs. 
Shucker,  secretary,  and  Miss  Willie, 
treasurer, — 'Raleigh  News  and  Obser- 
ver. 

North  Carolina  Adopts 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
beg  to  announce  that 
the  following  Short- 
hand, Typewriting  and 
Business  English  text- 
books have  been  adop- 
ted by  the  North  Caro- 
lina High  School  Text- 
book Committee  for  a 
period  of  four  years. 

COURSE  IN  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND.  Cloth,  240  pp., 
$1.60.  A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons 
in  the  Isaac  Pitman  System  of 
Shorthand,  designed  for  use  in 
Academies  and  High  Schools.  This 
work  is  officially  used  in  the  High 
Schools  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  other  large  cities. 

PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING.  By  Chas.  E. 
Smith.  Fifteenth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  cloth  $1.00.  A  Sci- 
entific Method  of  Mastering  the 
Keyboard  by  the  Sense  of  Touch. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  teach 
touch  typewriting  in  such  a  way 
that  the  student  will  operate  by 
touch— will  have  an  absolute  com- 
mand of  every  key  on  the  key- 
board, and  be  able  to  strike  any 
key  more  readily  without  looking 
than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
aid  of  sight. 

STYLE  BOOK  OF  BUSINESS  ENG- 
LISH. 234  pp.,  $L10.  Seventh 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
This  new  treatise  will  especially 
appeal  to  the  teacher  of  English 
wherever  it  is  seen.  Adopted  by 
the  New  York  High  Schools. 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  free 
Correspondence  Course  f  o  r 
Teachers  in  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand.    Address 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 


NATION-WIDE  SEARCH  FOR  TEACHERS! 

If   available    for   a    position   of   any   kind    anywhere    in    the   United    States,    coniG   to    au    Agency 
national  in  scope. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

General  Offices,  Evanston,  111. 
Mnnsev  Building,  "Washington,   D.   C. 
101  West  41st  St.,  New  York. 

Affiliated  Agencies  or  Representatives  in  princi]jal  cities. 


A  Vacational  Opportunity 

Mr.  Teacher,  have  you  yet  planned  your  work  for  vacation  time?  If  not, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  submit  you  an  interesting  proposition  relative  to  do- 
ing some  Life  Insurance  work.  The  only  requisite  for  success  is  intelligent 
application.  You  have  the  intelligence  and  if  you  are  willing  to  make  the 
application  you  can  and  will  succeed. 

We  will  co-operate  with  you  in  every  way,  to  help  you  realize  success. 
It  might  be  that  in  giving  the  insurance  business  a  trial  you  would  find  that 
it  had  larger  possibilities  for  you  than  teaching.  Such  was  the  experience 
of  the  undersigned,  and  such  has  been  the  experience  of  many  teachers,  as 
our  forces  are  recruited  each  year  from  the  teaching  profession. 

We  have  had  some  lady  teachers  who  made  a  gratifying  success. 

If  interested  write  for  particulars. 

B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agent 

MARYLAND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Webster's  Histories 


Webster's  Ancient  History 

From  prehistoric  times  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

Webster's  Early  European  History 

From  prehistoric  times  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Webster's  European  History 
Part  I~Ancient  Times 

The  Ancient  History  section  of  the  above  book. 

Part  II~Medieval  and  Early  Modern  Times 

From  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Part  Ill—Modern  Times 

From  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  to  the  present. 

Webster's  Medieval  and  Modern  History 

From  the  fall  of  Rome  to  the  present. 

Webster's  Readings  in  Ancient  History 
Webster's  Readings  in  Medieval  and  Modern 
History 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 


BOSTON 


PUBLISHERS 

NEW  YORK 


OHIOAGO 
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State    School    News 


ITEMS  IX  BRIEF. 

The  Winston-Salem  high  school 
savings  bank  will  begin  operation 
as  soon  as  the  health  department 
permits  the  schools  to  re-open. 


Murt'reesboro  township,  Hertto.d 
County,  has  voted  an  increase  in 
taxation  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing the  school. 


After  a  long  vacation  "The  Hick- 
ory Log"  has  reappeared  apparently 
as  bright  and  sparkling  as  ever.  IL 
is  the  house  organ  of  the  seniors 
of   the  Hickory   High   School. 


That  is  a  strong  summer  school 
faculty  offered  by  the  Asheville 
Normal  Collegiate  Institute  and  a 
strong  program.  Thirty-six  mem- 
bers this  far  announced  and  eighty- 
six  courses. 


By  quarantining  itself  Peace  In- 
stitute escaped  influenza  this  year. 
When  danger  was  thought  to  te 
over  the  day  pupils  were  re-admit- 
ted. The  school  did  not  have  a 
case  of  influenza. 


The  Presbyterians  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  raised  a  million  dollars 
for  their  schools  and  colleges.  The 
announcement  of  this  happy  issue 
of  their  campaign  was  made  the 
first  of  March. 


Wayne  County  commencement 
will  be  held  in  Goldshoro  April  30. 
The  press  correspondent  calls  the 
parade  of  children  and  teachers  "an 
army  without  weapons,"  and  expects 
the  occasion  to  be  bigger  and  better 
than   ever. 


The  town  commissioners  of  Ham- 
let have  called  an  election  to  be  held 
in  March  to  vote  on  a  bond  issue  of 
$100,000  for  a  new  school  building. 
It  is  believed  that  the  issue  will  be 
voted  and  work  on  the  building  be 
started  early  in  the  spring. 


The  public  schools  of  Raleigh 
were  among  the  number  that  were 
closed  on  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  influenza.  The  high  school 
building  was  again  converted  into 
an  emergency  hospital,  which  pur- 
pore  it  served  admirably  well. 


The  southern  division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Cai-olina  have  pooled 
interests  and  equipment  and  will 
establish  at  the  1920  summer 
school  at  Chapel  Hill  a  school  of 
public  welfare  offering  a  12-weeks 
course  for  social  workers  of  every 
kind  and  a  special   6-weeks  training 


course  for  North  Carolina  county 
superintendent(3  of  public  welfare. 
"It  will  be  the  only  school  of  it-'' 
kind  in  the  South,"  said  President 
Chase. 


Builiiigton  at  Work  for  a  Iiibrary. 

The  people  of  Burlington  expsct 
to  have  a  public  library.  There  was 
an  attendance  of  five  hundred  citi- 
zens at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  where 
the  movement  for  a  school  public  li- 
brary to  be  managed  by  the  board 
of  education  was  launched.  Dr.  W. 
C.  Wicker,  of  Elon  College,  and 
Superintendent  Haworth  presented 
the  needs  of  a  library  in  such  a  way 
that  there  was  an  immediate  and 
hearty  response.  Subscriptions,  or 
pledges  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$2,000  were  received  almost  spon 
taneously  at  this  meeting.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  conduct  a 
campaign  for  several  thousand  dol- 
lars. It  was  thought  at  first  that 
the  library  would  be  in  the  central 
high  school  building,  but  the  mat- 
ter is  taking  a  slightly  different 
turn,  and  the  promoters  of  the  move- 
ment say  that  Burlington  will  have 
a  Carnegie  Library. 


Notes  of  I»rogi'ess  at  Mt.   Airy. 

Early  in  September  a  Parent- 
Teacher  Organization  was  perfected 
in  the  Mount  Airy  schools.  Althoug'.i 
but  a  few  parents  present  at  the  or- 
ganization, the  membership  has 
steadily  grown  to  almost  one  hun- 
dred. It  has  been  made  a  part  of 
the-  State  and  National  Federation 
of  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  The 
meetings  in  the  spring  will  be  di- 
rected towards  increasing  the  libra- 
ries, and  putting  a  Domestic  Science 
Department  in  the  High  School  next 
year. 

Just  before  the  school  closed  for 
the  Christmas  holidays,  the  children 
of  Mount  Airy  school  adopted  one 
Armenian  child  for  more  than 
eighteen  months.  The  amount  con- 
tributed for  this  purpose  was   $76. 

(Something  like  eighty  dollars 
has  been  spent  here  for  playing 
ground  equipment,  such  as  swings, 
swinging  rings,  parallel  bars,  vollev 
ball,  etc.  This  amount  was  raised 
in  plays  given  by  the  school  chil- 
dren. 

The  contract  will  soon  be  let  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  modern  school 
building  on  North  Main  Street.  Thi'=! 
will  be  the  third  school  building  for 
Mt.  Airy,  and  it  is  very  much  need- 
ed. 


Miss  JamLson  Publishes   a  Book  on 
Coniniunity  and  Home  Projects. 

Under;  the  title  of  "Community 
Projects  and  School  Credits  for 
Home  Projects,"  Miss  Minnie  L. 
Jamison,  of  the  extension  division 
of  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women,  has  just  published  through 
the  college  a  12S-page  booklet, 
which  makes  a  special  appeal  to  the 
home-makers  and  teachers  of  rural 
North  Carolina,  and  indeed  of  the 
who' )  State.  Though  this  material 
is  designed  primarily  for  the  rural 
school  and  communities,  the  bulletin 
will  be  of  value'  anywhere.  The 
material  has  been  organized  and 
the  instructions  and  outlines  given 
with  special  reference  to  North  Car- 
olina conditions,  which  Miss  Jami- 
son has  studied  first-hand  for  a 
number  of  years  through  her  exten- 
sion work  in  the  State. 

The  bulletin  is  a  practical  labora- 
tory and  service  manual  dealing 
with  three  fundamental  aspects  of 
home-making: 

1.  A  study  of  the  care,  simple 
decoration  and  sanitation  of  the 
home. 

2.  A  study  of  clothing,  practice 
work  in  simple  garments  and  the 
hygiene  of  clothing. 

3.  Class  experiments  in  foods,  fol- 
lowed by  practice  In  the  home. 

Under  these  topics  of  home  deco- 
rations, clothing  and  food  Miss 
Jamison  has  brought  together,  in 
systematic  studies  based  on  thor- 
oughly scientific  methods,  practical 
plans  and  devices  which  will  enable 
children  and  mothers  in  the  home, 
the  teacher  co-operating,  to  profit 
by  the  investigations  of  experts  In 
domestic  problems.  Full  directions 
are  given  to  aid  the  rural  teacher 
in  giving  instructions  in  the  arts  of 
the  home,  with  a  carefully  prepared 
list  of  the  material  necessary  in  giv- 
ing; such  instruction  and  necessary 
laboratory  equipment. 

A  History  and  Atlas  of  the  World 
War  and  a  pocket-size  Normal 
Question  book,  both  for  $1.00. 
Teachers    Supply    Co.,    Grayson,    Ky. 

W.INTED — 5IEN — WOSIEX    $100 
TO  $150  MOXTH. 


For  History  and  Atlas  of  World 
\Var.  send  50c.  to  the  Teachers'  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 


All  teachers  should  try  the  com- 
ing U.  S.  Government  examinations. 
Thousands  of  permanent,  life,  posi- 
tions are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1100 
to  $1800;  have  short  hours  and  an- 
nual vacations,  with  full  pay.  Those 
interested  should  write  immediate- 
ly to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
R2  66,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  sched- 
ule showing  all  examination  datei 
;ind  places  and  large  descriptive 
book,  showing  the  positions  open 
and  giving  many  sample  examina- 
tion questions,  which  will  be  giver 
free  of  charge. 
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^  "A  rural  school 
without  a  Victrola  is 
aa  educational  tragedy.' 
— Dr.  Albert  E.  Winship. 

The  Victrola  as  an  active  factor  in 

National  and  State  Drives  for  Rural  Betterment 

has  carried  our  message  of  altruistic  educational  service  to  the  small  communities  of  the 
Great  Lake  shores,  the  prairies  of  the  Central  West,  and  the  mountain  keeps  of  the  West. 
Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  America  are  in  rural  schools.  Until  the  Victor 
broadened  its  great  constructive  service  to  reach  the  rural  communities,  as  well  as  the  cities, 
music  was  rarely  taught  and  seldom  heard  by  children  of  the  country  districts.  As  a  part 
of  this  sincere  desire  to  bring  the  advantages  and  the  culture  of  the  cities  to  the  small 
schools  of  the  country,  the  Victor  presents  a  new  revised  edition  of 

"The  Victrola  in  Rural  Schools" 

This  booklet,  profusely  illustrated,  contains  a  store  of  musical  information,  biographies,  and  model 
lessons  for  teaching  the  broader  use  of  music.  It  deals  with  many  choice  Victor  Records  which  furnish 
material  for  School  Marching,  Calisthenics,  Folk  Dances,  Singing  Games,  Writing  Exercises,  Rote  Songs, 
Folk  Songs,  Art  Songs,  Ballads,  Duets,  Opera  Seleaions,  Teaching  Exercises,  Ear  Training,  Nature 
Study,  Community  Singing,  Violin,  'Cello,  Flute, 
Harp,  Xylophone,  Bells,  Band,  Orchestra,  Sto- 
ries, and  English  Literature. 

Obtain  a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet  FREE 
from  any  Victor  dealer;  or  a  copy  will  be  sent 
upon  application  to  the 

Educational  Department 

mmahoSror^i^^Adesira-  Victor  Talking  Machinc  Co. 

ble  and  inexpensive  instrument  /~i         j  vt     t 

for  Rural  Schools  v^amaeti,  IN.  J. 


l-i 


^ 


■ZL'iL  'JSLWt.w.-y,  \y:^r:^r7:sLiXJil:^lUM::iLl:iLL^^-^r.  :\r  ■\r.v:.\i.-:\L  .ir;.y.'x:xLXiL::iA^sLXLit::^£>3Z^^ 
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rianning    for    a    Welfare    School    at 
Goldsboro. 

Goldsboro,  Feb.  S. — Dr.  PhiliiJ 
Klein,  director  of  community  ser- 
vice for  the  Atlantic  division  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Atlanta,  spent  Friday  and 
Saturday  in  Goldsboro,  representing 
upon  this  occasion  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Klein's  visit 
to  Goldsboro  was  to  arrange  with 
the  local  superintendent  of  public 
welfare  for  making  Wayne  County 
a  training  ground  for  about  twenty- 
flve  superintendents  of  public  wel- 
fare who  are  to  take  training  this 
summer. 

Dr.  Klein  was  sent  to  North  Caro- 
lina some  time  ago  to  study  the 
system  of  public  welfare  in  this 
State  during  which  he  spent  a 
week  in  Wayne  ounty.  He  was  so 
impressed  with  the  work  being  done 
and  the  plans  for  the  future,  with 
the  office  system  being  established 
and  the  splendid  co-operation  of  all 
other  Wayne  agencies,  that  he  ar- 
ranged for  a  school  for  Welfare  su- 
perintendents  in    this   county. 

Dr.  Klein  says  his  plan  is  to  have 
v.  six  weeks  course  of  study  at  the 
State  University  in  connection  with 
the  school  for  social  workers  this 
summer.  About  ten  days  of  this  will 
be  spent  in  field  work.  He  says  that 
Wayne  county  and  possibly  Wilson 
County  are  tfie  only  counties  chosen 
to  date  for  this  field  training.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  visiting  superin- 
tendents see  the  work  as  it  is  ac- 
tually being  done.  They  will  ob- 
serve the  juvenile  court  proceeding.^, 
the  method  of  caring  for  boys  and 
girls  on  probation,  methods  of  pro- 
moting school  attendance,  commu- 
nity meetings  in  rural  districts  held 
by  the  various  agencies  of  the 
county,  and  especially  the  office  sys- 
tme  that  is  fast  being  perfected  for 
taking  care  of  all  the  various  work 
of  the  county  board  of  public  wel- 
fare. 

It  is  expected  that  many  of  the 
county  welfare  superintendents  will 
attend  the  State  conference  of  so- 
cial work  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Goldsboro  March  2  4-2  6. 


New  High  School  Building  for  Snow 
HiU. 

Atlanta  architects  have  made 
plans  for  a  high  school  building  at 
Snow  Hill,  reported  to  be  among 
the  handsomest  buildings  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina.  The  building  will 
be  two  stories  high,  located  on  a 
site  400  feet  square.  Construction 
will  be  of  brick,  stone  and  hollow 
(ile.  In  addition  to  the  necessary 
clash  rooms,  cloak  rooms,  etc.,  the 
building  will  contain  the  superinten- 
dent's office  and  an  auditorium  to 
Beat  600  persons. 


State  College  .Adopts  Two  Serbian 
Students. 

Agriculture  as  taught  at  the  S;ate 
College  will  probably  eventually 
find  its  way  to  the  rebuilding  of  tho 
war-torn  nation  of  Serbia  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  recent  adoption  by  the 
student  body  of  two  Serbian  boys. 
Following  an  address  by  Dr.  Rese- 
leyi  s  Morton,  who  spent  two  years 
in  a  base  hospital  in  Serbia.  500  of 
the  students  pledged  a  dollar  each 
for  the  support  of  the  Serbians,  who 
are    expected   here   in    March. 

Serbia  is  not  unlike  North  Caro- 
lina in  soil  and  climate  and  it  is  be- 


lieved that  the  education  of  these 
boys  here  will  contribute  largely  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  that  land.  The 
two  that  are  coming  are  graduates 
of  the  schools  of  Serbia,  and  served 
in  the  war  against  Germany.  Dr. 
Morton  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
was  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Delia  Dixon 
Can-oil.  She  wears  the  decoration 
of  many  foreign  governments. — iRal- 
eigh  News  and  Observer. 


In  the  campaign  contest  conduct- 
ed by  the  Wake  County  Community 
Service  Fuquay  Springs  and  Wake- 
Ion  tied  for  first  place  with  a  scors 
of   95. 


LIVE  HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

WRITTEN  AND  SPOKEN  ENGLISH 

A  Course  in  Composition  and   Rhetoric 
By  Erie  E.  Clippinger 

AfTIMELY  book  which  meets  the  present-day  demand  for  a  thorough 
practical  training  in  English  for  comp/cfe  Wi'mg— Literary,  Social,  Com- 
munity, and  Business  English. 

Always  Practical  but  Never  Commonplace. 

THE  GUNNISON  AND  HARLEY  LATIN  SERIES 

LATIN  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR— A  new  Latin  text  for  beginners. 
CAESAR'S  GALLIC  WAR— Contains  the  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin 

Prose  for  the  "Caesar"  year. 
CICERO'S  ORATIONS— Contains  Latin  Grammar  and  Latin  Prose 

for  the  "Cicero"  year. 

CONN    AND  BUDINGTON'S    ADVANCED 
PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

A  text  which  makes  hygienic  living  seem  the  only  rational  procedure. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

126  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
H.  C.  West,  Representative,  Raleigh,  NX. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  LAST  WORD  IN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS 

SMITH  and  McMURRY'S 

LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  U.  S.  Naval 

Academy,  and  Lida  B.  McMurry,  formerly  Primary  Training 

Teacher.  State  Normal,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

We  are  confidently  expecting  this  new  series  to  awa- 
ken as  much  enthusiasm  as  did  our  Child's  World  Read- 
ers, of  which  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  copies 
have  been  sold  within  the  last  six  months  in  one  State 
alone.  For  full  information  send  us  a  postal  card  con- 
taming  your  address  and  the  words  Smith-McMurry. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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A-B-C's   Set  to   Music. 

The  Kinston  correspondent  of  tht^ 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  write; 
that  the  services  of  Prof.  Joseph 
Kinsey,  septuagenarian  superinten- 
dent of  schools  of  Lenoir  County,  as 
a  singer  are  being  sought  in  the  ru- 
ral schools,  although  Professor 
Kinsey  doesn't  claim  to  be  a  singer, 
and  professes  to  know  "mighty 
little"  about  music.  It  all  came 
about  through  Professor  Kinsey's 
advice  to  teachers  to  "sing"  the  al- 
phabet to  the  lisping  boys  and  girls 
of  the  first  grades.  "It  gets  it  into 
their  little  craniums  easier  than  by 
any  other  method,"  according  to  the 
veteran  superintendent. 

Professor  Kinsey  knows  the  tune 
as  well  as  "the  words"  to  his  "A-B-C 
song,"  but  the  teachers  claim  not 
to  be  able  to  remember  the  tune,  it 
seems,  since  they  are  calling  upon 
their  chief  for  "performances,"  de- 
claring "the  children  want  to  hear 
you  sing  the  A-B-C's."  When  it  is 
convenient  for  the  superintendenr 
the  children's  request  is  promptly 
complied  with. 


-  PREPARE  FOR  A  LARGER  SALARY 


In  some  counties  half  or  more  of 
the  schools  were  closed  on  account. 
of  the  influenza  epidemic.  Many 
have  opened  again  as  the  danger 
seemed  past,  and  by  this  time,  it  is 
hoped,  practically  all  the  schools  ot 
the  State  are  going  again. 


Ill  times  uf  reace  prepiire  for  ■.\  better  joli  i\l  :\  larger  sahir.v.  Jlodern  business 
demands  trained  men  and  women  e.\perts.  The  better  the  traiiiint,'  liie  larger 
your  salar>-  will  be.  Today  our  graduates  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  modern 
business.  Enroll  with  this  well- 
equi) 
make  your  futu 
logue  mailed  on 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


siness.        Enroll      with      this      ^vell-      ^  ^^       ^^ 

uipped    business    college,    and    help    to  (        A'^^  i  /]^       '  /^>^ 

ilure  success  secure.     Handsome  cata-  ^-^:^U'?2^A/jj2id^n/!jdi^(!(l£^^ 
on  reiiuest.     You  can  enter  any  time.  '^ — ^  ^d>  y^ 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  President, 

First  Term  June  21  to  July  31. 
Second  Term  August  2  to  September  3. 

COUUSES  FOR   COLLEGE  CREDIT       COURSES   FOR    COLLEGE     EN- 
TRANCE.     COITRSES    FOR  HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 
COURSES    FOR,    ELEMKNTARV  TEACHERS. 

Several    hundred    different    courses    In    the    following    subjects: 

Agriculture,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany,  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  English,  French,  Games,  Geography.  German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin,  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics,  School  Music, 
Philosophy,     Physical    Training,     Physics,     Psychology,     Story    Telling,     Writing, 

Special  courses  In  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds    and    Recreation,    Manual    Training,    Kindergarten    with    Observant  ion    Classes, 

Attendance    last    session    from    24      States. 
Library    Methods,     Master's    Course,  Domestic    Science,    Special    School    of    Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates,  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of    Music,    Drawing,    Manual    Training    and    Agriculture, 


'The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America- 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   J15    to    non -Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
tainments,  Excursions  to  W:)shington,  Lur.iy  Caverns.   Old  Point  Comfort,   Monticello. 

Sixty-page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphis. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL.  UNIVERSITY,  VA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


Asheville  Summer  School 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

THIRD    SESSION 

Six  weeks,  June  15th  to  July  28th,  1920 

A  wide  range  of  courses  in  Methods  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Rural, 

Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Weaving,  and  High  Scliool  Teachers. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  for  those  preparing  to  teach. 

A  great  program  of  the  best  LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS. 

FACULTY  will  be  composed  of  Heads  of  Departments  in  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  United 

States    Naral    Academy,    Vanderbilt    University,  Missi.ssippi  State  College  for  Women,  Drake 

University,  Converse  College,  Boston  School  of  Expression,  The  North  Carolina  State  College 

for  Women,  Tusculum  College,  Berea  College,  University  of  South  Carolina,  City  Schools  of 

Asheville,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  etc. 

UNEXCELLED   SUMMER  CLIMATE.     Average  daily  temperature   for  June  and  July,   72°. 

Less  than  forty  miles  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell.    Special  E.xcursions  to  Mount  Mitchell  and 

other  scenic  points  of  interest  near  Asheville. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates  from  all  points  to  Asheville. 

TUITION  for  six  weeks,  $10.     Board  and  room  for  women  in  dormitories  when  two  or  more 

occupy  the  same  room,  $36  for  term. 

For  Preliminary  Announcement  and  further  information,  address 

JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.D.,  President 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  AsheviUe,  N.  C. 
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To  give  not  only  the  fundamentals  of  the  language  of  Spain 
but  an  understanding  of  her  customs  and  literature 

Primeras  Lecciones  de  Espanol 
Espana  Pintoresca 

were  prepared  by  Carolina  Marcial  Dorado,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College.  Both  in 
appearance  and  subject  matter  these  two  books  are  distinctively  Spanish.  In 
"  Primeras  Lecciones,"  a  systematic  lesson  book  for  beginners,  the  author 
simplifies  the  study  of  Spanish  through  short  stories,  games,  rimes,  etc.  In 
"  Espana  Pintoresca "  she  has  collected  from  well-known  Spanish  authors 
those  selections  most  illustrative  of  Spanish  life. 

The  success  of  these  texts  is  shown  in  their  wide  adoption. 


GININJ  AND  COIVIPANY 

TO  Fiftti  Avenue,  IVew  VopR 

Represented  by  P.  E.  Seagle,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A  Rare  Combination  of  Talent 

QELDOM,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the  schoolbook  industry  has  a  publisher  been 
^  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  combined  talent  of  three  of  the  leading  education- 
al experts  of  the  country  in  the  preparation  of  a  single  text-book.  These  experts  are: 

DR.  FRANK  E.  SPAULDING 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

IVIISS  CATHERINE  X.  BRYCE 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DR.  HUBER  GRAY  BUEHLER 

Headmaster,  The  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

each  of  whom  has  had  the  widest  experience  in  actual  classroom  work,  supervision 
and  textbook  making.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  admirable  union  of  ripe 
scholarship  and  teaching  experience  than  the  work  of  these  authors  represents. 
The  textbook  is  the 

ALDINE  THIRD  LANGUAGE  BOOK 
LANGUAGE— GRAMMAR— COMPOSITION 

For  Grades  Seven  and  Eight  and  Junior  High  Schools 

NEWSOIV  &  COIVIPAIVY 

T3  FIFTH  AVE VUE  :  :  :        :  :  NEW  YORK 
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OFFICIALLY  APPROVED 


BY  THE 


North  Carolina  High  School 
Textbook  Commission 


I 


STENOGRAPHY 

Gregg  Manual  {first  year  book) 
Gregg  Speed  Studies  {second  year  book) 
Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand  {for  Junior  High  Schools) 

Rational  Typewriting  {Revised  Edition) 
By  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

COMMERCIAL  BOOKS 

Walsh's  Business  Arithmetic 

By  John  H.  Walsh,  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

New  York  City 

An  Introduction  to  Economics 

By  Graham  A.  Laing,  Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Arizona 


Members  of  the  County  High  School  Committees  are  invited  to 
send  for  sample  copies. 


The  Gress  Publishing  Company 

77  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Prepare  Now  for  Commencement  Time 

We  carry  complete  line  of  a  large  variety  of  chairs  in  popular  designs,  suitable  for  school  auditoriums  and  would 
be  pleased  to  submit  cuts  and  prices  or  actual  samples,  at  your  request. 

Send  us  a  blue  print  of  the  auditorium  you  desire  to  be  seated  and  we  will  furnish  you  seating  plan  showing  the 
best  arrangement  of  your  chairs,  without  cost  to  you.  This  will  enable  you  to  equip  your  auditorium  as  to  the  best 
possible  arrangement  and  will  give  you  a  line  on  the  exact  cost  of  same. 


The  No.  5  Folding  Chair  is  the  most 
popular  folding  chair  manufactured. 
MOVABLE      ASSEMBLY      CHAIRS, 
made  in  sections,  also  Singles. 
AUDITORIUM       OPERA       CHAIRS, 
made  in  sections  only. 
Place  your  orders  early. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE  ON 
ATHLETIC  GOODS,  ALSO  LET  U? 
QUOTE  YOU  ON  PLAYGROUND  AP- 
PARATUS AS  WE  ARE  PREPARLD 
TO  FUHNISH  YOU  ANYTHING  IN 
THIS  LINE  AT  REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


FULL  LINE  OF  SCHOOL  FURNI- 
TURE AND  SUPPLIES. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMES- 
TIC SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT,  JANI- 
TORS' SUPPLIES  AND  SANITARY 
SUPPLIES,  OLD  DOMINION  FLOOR 
DRESSING  AND  DISINFECTANTS, 
KINDERGARTEN  FURNITURE  and 
SUPPLIES,  EDUCATIONAL  SUP- 
PLIES AND  TEACHERS'  SUPPLIES 


Every  article  for  schools  and  col- 
leges.  Write  for  our  prices  and  cuts 
before  placing  your  orders. 


No.  5  Folding  Chair 


VIRGINIA   SCHOOL   SUPPLY  COMPANY 


2000  West  Marshall  Street 


Box  1177,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESK8 
OFFICE  DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
RECITATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POWDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


BliACKBOARDS 

SL.'VTED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   CASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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Grass 

Gather  a  single  blade  of  grass,  and  examin  e  for  a  minute,  qxiietly,  its  narrow  sword-shaped 
strip  of  fluted  green.  Nothing,  as  it  seems  there,  of  notable  goodness  or  beauty.  A  very  little 
strength,  and  a  very  little  tallness,  and  a  few  delicate  long  lines  meeting  in  a  point — not 
a  perfect  point,  neither,  but  blunt  and  unfinished,  by  no  means  a  creditable  or  apparently 
much  cared-for  example  of  nature's  workmanship;  made,  as  it  seems,  only  to  be  trodden  on 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  be  cast  into  the  oven ;  and  a  little  pale  and  hoUow  stalk,  feeble  and 
flaccid,  leading  down  to  the  dull  brown  fibers  of  roots.  And  yet,  think  of  it  well,  and  judge 
whether  of  all  the  gorgeous  flowers  that  beam  in  summer  air,  and  of  all  strong  and  goodly 
trees,  pleasant  to  the  eye  or  good  for  food — stately  palm  and  pine,  strong  ash  and  oak,  scented 
citron,  burdened  vine — there  be  any  by  man  so  deeply  loved,  by  God  so  highly  graced,  as 
that  narrow  point  of  feeble  green.  It  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  without  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance that  our  Lord,  when  about  to  work  the  miracle  which,  of  all  that  He  showed,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  felt  by  the  multitude  as  the  most  impressive — the  miracle  of  the  loaves — 
commanded  the  people  to  sit  down  by  companies  "upon  the  green  grass."  He  was  about  to 
feed  them  with  the  principal  produce  of  earth  and  the  sea,  the  simplest  representations  of 
the  food  of  mankind.  He  gave  them  the  "seed"  of  the  herb;  He  bade  them  sit  down  upon 
the  herb  itself,  which  was  as  great  a  gift  in  its  fitness  for  their  joy  and  rest  as  its  perfect 
fruit  for  their  sustenance ;  thus,  in  this  single  order  and  act,  when  rightly  understood,  indi- 
cating forevermore  how  the  Creator  had  entrusted  the  comfort,  consolation,  and  sustenance 
of  man  to  the  simplest  and  most  despised  of  all  the  leafy  families  of  the  earth.  And  well 
does  it  fulfill  its  mission.  Consider  what  we  owe  really  to  the  meadow  grass,  to  the  covering 
of  the  dark  ground  by  that  glorious  enamel,  by  the  companies  of  those  soft,  and  countless, 
and  peaceful  spears.  The  fields !  Follow  but  forth  for  a  little  time  the  thoughts  of  all  that 
we  ought  to  recognize  in  those  words.  All  spring  and  summer  is  in  them  —  the  walks  by 
silent,  scented  paths — the  rest  in  noonday  heat — the  joy  of  herds  and  flocks — the  power  of 
all  shepherd  life  and  meditation^ — the  life  of  sunlight  upon  the  world,  falling  in  emerald 
streaks,  and  failing  in  soft  blue  shadows,  where  else  it  would  have  struck  upon  the  dark 
mould,  or  scorching  dust — pastures  beside  the  pacing  brooks  —  soft  banks  and  knoUs  of 
lowly  hills — thymy  slopes  of  down,  overlooked  by  the  blue  line  of  lifted  sea — crisp  lawns, 
all  dim  with  early  dew,  or  smooth  in  evening  warmth  of  barred  sunshine,  dinted  by  happy 
feet,  and  softening  in  their  f aU  the  sound  of  loving  voices ;  all  these  are  summed  up  in  those 
simple  words;  and  these  are  not  all. — Ruskin:  Modern  Painters,  Vol.  III.,  Part  4,  Chapter  14. 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  UP-TO-DATE  SCHOOL 


'1 


PORTABLE  CHAIRS.  Made  of  solid 
stock:  Sections  of  4wo,  three  or  four 
chairs  to  a  section.  The  most  popular  fold- 
ing chair  on  the  mai-ket.  Write  for  spe- 
cial Portable  Chair  Catalogue. 

OPERA  CHAIRS.  Steel  and  semi-steel. 
Write  f  01'  illustrated  booklet. 

TABLET  ARM  CHAIRS.  Tremendous 
increase  in  demand  for  High  School  and 
College  Use. 

TEACHERS'  CHAIRS.  We  have  just 
made  an  exclusive  contract  with  the  man- 
ufactiu'ers  for  their  entire  production  of 
the  No.  5  Teacher's  Chair.  Because  of  our 


No.  T278 


Mosher  Kindergarten  Chair 


large  stock  order  we  will 
be  able  to  give  you  an  es- 
pecially attractive  price  on 
these  teachers'  Chairs  also 
on  other  patterns. 

KINDERGARTEN 
CHAIRS.  We  keep  a  stock 
of  most  popular  styles 
of  Kindergarten  Chairs 
at  Raleigh  Warehouse.  Our 
present  stock,  bought  last 
year,  is  being  sold  at  last 
year's  prices.  The  next 
consignment  will  cost  more. 
Write  for  quotations. 

KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES.  Special  catalogue 
andjprices^upon  request. 


No.  5  Teacher's  Chair 
Saddle  Seat- -Golden  Oak 
Write  for  our  "School  Supply  Hand  Book ' '  and  for  our  special  catalogues  covering  items  in  ivhic)i  interested. 


COirBINATIOX  DESKS 
CHAIR  DESKS 
TEACHERS'  DESKS  AN"D  CHAIRS 
OFFICE  DESKS 
BLACKBOARD 
FILING  CABIXET3 
STEEL  LOCKERS 

CRAYON  ANT)  ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS  AND  CHARTS 
DRAPER   WINDOW   SHADES 


PENCIL  SHARPENERS 
DICTIONARIES  AND  STANDS 
DRINKING  FOUNTAINS 
BELLS  AND  GONGS 
CLOCKS 

WATERIIAN-WATERBURY    HEAT- 
ING SYSTEMS 

WAYNE   SCHOOL  CARS 

MISCELLANEOUS    SCHOOL 
PLIES 


SUP- 


Southern  School  Supply  Company 

"The  Best  of  Everything  for  Schools" 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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A  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  summer-school  work  for  Xorth  Carolina  teach- 
ers is  outliued  this  year  with  more  definiteuess  and 
with  a  clearer  purpose  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  in  the  State.  Moreover,  the  oppor- 
tunities are  greatlj-  improved  for  all  teachers  to  ob- 
tain instruction  of  the  most  helpful  sort  to  them  in 
improving  both  the  grade  of  certificate  now  held 
and  the  possibilities  for  better  service. 

Two  kinds  of  summer  schools  are  provided:  (1) 
Countj-  Summer  Schools,  and  (2)  State  Summer 
Schools.  An  attemj:)!  has  been  made  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  county  summer  schools  and  the  State 
summer  schools,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  to  make  instruction  in  the  sum- 
mer schools  serve  the  present  need  in  the  State. 

As  the  line  has  been  drawn  between  county  sum- 
mer schools  and  State  summer  schools,  so  it  has  been 
drawn  also  between  the  two  classes  of  teachers,  one 
of  which  should  attend  the  county  summer  school 
and  the  other  the  State  summer  school.  However, 
for  the  present  there  will  be  a  limited  number  who 
will  be  permitted  to  attend  either  the  county  or  the 
State  summer  school,  since  there  are  teachers  who 
are  on  the  border  line  that  separates  those  holding 
a  county  seeond-grade  certificate  from  tliose  who 
hold  the  State  certificates. 

County  Summer  Schools. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  county  summer  school  to 
serve  the  needs  of  a  particular  class  of  teachers,  and 
any  county  may  have  a  county  summer  school. 

Any  teacher  who  is  designated  to  attend  the 
county  summer  school,  and  who  secures  credit  for 
the  unit  of  work  specified,  will  raise  the  value  of  the 
certificate,  thus  entitling  the  holder  to  a  larger 
salary.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  work  out  a  salary  schedule,  based  on 
tlie  grade  or  class  of  certificate  held  by  the  teachers, 
and  in  order  for  all  teachers  of  a  certain  class  to 
secure  au  increase  iu  salary  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  raise  the  grade  or  class  of  certificate  now 
held. 

One  unit  of  work  in  a  county  summer  school  is 
four  courses  taken  five  times  a  week  for  six  weeks, 
the  recitation  period  being  forty-five  minutes.  In 
order  to  secure  the  unit  credit,  therefore,  teachers 
must  enter  not  later  than  the  third  day  and  attend 
not  fewer  than  tweny-five  days. 

Wlio  Should  Attend  County  Summer  Schools. 

The  county  summer  school  is  open  to  two  classes 
of  teachers:  (1)  those  who  should  attend,  and  (2) 
those  who  may  attend. 

I.  The  following  should  attend  the  county  summer 
school : 

1.  Applicants  desiring  a  certificate  to  teach  who 
cannot  show  credits  the  equivalent  of  graduation 
from  a  standard  high  school. 

2.  Holders  of 

County  Second-Grade  Certificates. 
Teachers'  Permits. 
Provisional  Certificate  B. 


Provisional  Certificate  A,  issued  on 

(1)  Credits  for  one  summer  school,  plus  two  ex- 
amination groups  (b,  c,  or  d). 

(2)  Credit  on  three  groups  of  the  State  examina- 
tion subjects  (a,  b,  c,  or  d). 

(3)  Graduation  from  a  standard  high  school. 

One-3"ear  temporarj-  certificates  issued  upon  grad- 
uation from  a  standard  high  school,  plus  one  county 
summer  school. 

II.  The  following  may  attend  the  county  summer 
school  and  secure  profes.sional  credits  toward  a  State 
Certificate  or  credits  for  renewal,  or  putting  in  force 
certificates  which  have  expired: 

1.  All  graduates  of  standard  high  schools. 

2.  Holders  of  Provisional  Certificates,  issued  upon 
the  basis  of  graduation  from  a  standard  high  school 
with  no  professional  credits. 

3.  Holders  of  Provisional  Certificates  issued  on  an 
Elementary  Term  Certificate  not  renewed. 

4.  One-year  Temporary  Certificates  issued  on  tlie 
basis  of  (1)  Graduation  from  a  standard  higli  school, 
plus  county  summer  school;  (2)  Graduation  from  a 
standard  high  school  with  credit  for  one  unit  of 
work  in  teacher-training  course;  (3)  Elementary 
Term  Certificates — one  book  credit:  (4)  Permanent 
Elementary  Certificates  witli  no  renewal  credits; 
(5)  County  First-Grade  Certificates. 

While  certain  credits  may  be  secured  by  teachers 
of  the  second  class  in  the  county  summer  school,  this 
group  of  teachers  should,  whenever  possible,  attend 
approved  State  summer  schools. 

State  Summer  Schools. 

The  State  summer  schools  are  those  conducted  in 
the  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the 
State,  and  provide  more  advanced  courses  than  the 
comity  summer  schools  provide. 

The  directors  of  the  State  summer  schools  have 
agreed  not  to  admit  into  their  classes  those  teacliers 
wlio  belong  strictly  to  attend  the  county  summer 
school.  They  will  no  longer  mix  up  college  gradu- 
ates and  teachers  holding  second-grade  certificates 
in  the  same  classes. 

All  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  a  standard  high 
school,  or  who  hold  the  one-\"ear  temporary  certifi- 
cate, or  either  of  the  certificates  higher  than  the  one- 
year  temporary  certificate,  may  enter  the  State  sum- 
mer school,  and  when  credits  for  the  courses  taken 
are  received  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers from  the  director  of  the  State  summer 
school,  proper  credit  will  be  entered  on  the  certifi- 
cates iu  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners. 

A  unit  credit  in  the  State  summer  school  means 
three  courses  pursued  five  times  a  week  for  six 
weeks. 

It  is  necessary  for  teachers  registering  in  the  State 
summer  scliool  to  state  what  kind  of  certificates  they 
hold  and  what  academic  and  professional  training 
they  have  received.  Foui*  six-weeks  simimer  schools 
will  be  rated  as  the  equivalent  of  one  year  in  a 
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standard  college,  but  three  eight-weeks  summer 
schools  is  the  equivalent  of  four  six-weeks  summer 
schools. 

In  the  re-rating  of  certificates,  a  teacher  who  has 
full  credit  for  three  years  in  a  standard  college,  and 
who,  in  addition,  secures  credit  for  four  six-weeks 


summer  schools  or  three  eight-weeks  summer 
schools,  will  be  rated  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  graduate  of  a  standard  college. 

Teachers  should  secure  advice  from  their  superin- 
tendent or  from  the  State  Department  of  Education 
as  to  the  kind  of  summer  school  tliey  should  attend. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  NEW  INSPECTOR  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 


Since  assuming  the  duties  of  High  School  Inspec- 
tor, on  January  1st,  of  this  year,  I  have  studied  the 
situation  in  order  to  get  at  the  facts  as  far  as  possi- 
ble relative  to  the  high  schools  in  the  State.  I  shall 
not  at  this  time  undertalre  to  announce  a  policy  or 
to  indicate  a  comprehensive  program,  but  I  do  wish 
to  call  attention  to  certain  aspects  of  the  high-school 
situation  suggested  to  me  bj-  my  previous  study  of 
the  situation  and  by  my  observation  during  tlie  last 
few  months.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  in  higli-school  education  in 
North  Carolina  since  Professor  Walker  became  In- 
spector of  High  Schools  in  1907,  and  too  great  praise 
cannot  be  given  Professor  Walker  for  the  very  high 
order  of  service  rendered  and  for  achievements  in 
liigh-school  development. 

One  of  tlie  great  needs  in  our  higli  schools  is,  as 
everybody  knows  who  is  at  all  conversant  with  the 
situation,  a  body  of  well  trained,  experienced  teach- 
ers. More  men  are  needed.  Relatively  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  in  North  Carolina  are 
women.  Higli  scliools  especially  need  strong  men. 
In  some  schools  there  is  an  attempt  to  carry  on  high- 
school  work  wlien  a  part  of  the  instruction  is  given 
by  teachers  liolding  elementary  certificates,  and,  in 
some  eases,  by  teachers  holding  second-grade  certifi- 
cates. Very  manifestly,  this  is  unfair  to  the  students, 
since  a  teacher  cannot  give  high-school  instruction 
unless  this  teacher  is  equipped  academically  and 
professionally  for  tliis  service,  and  it  may  as  well  be 
stated  here  as  elsewhere  that  in  order  to  secure  good, 
well  equipped,  forward-looking  men,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  offer  larger  inducements  in  the  form  of 
salary  than  heretofore. 

One  very  encouraging  feature  of  the  situation  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  many  communities  in  North 
Carolina  are  planning  for  new  school  buildings  or 
for  improvement  and  equipment  of  buildings  already 
erected.  Comprehensive  plans  are  being  considered 
in  various  communities  in  this  State,  and  the  outlook 
as  to  building  and  equipment  is  unusually  promising. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  in  this  connection  to 
the  lack  of  equipment  for  science  teaching  in  the 
most  of  our  high  schools,  and  I  would  like  to  emplia- 
size  the  necessity  of  providing  laboratory  equipment 
for  the  teaching  of  science  in  tlie  new  buildings  that 
are  contemplated.  I  wish  to  say  now  that  this  labora- 
tory equipment  or  provision  for  teaching  the  sciences 
will  most  assuredly  be  one  of  the  elements  taken 
into  consideration  in  rating  any  high  school  in  this 
State,  and  no  school  will  be  put  on  the  accredited 
list  unless  it  meets  this  requirement. 

There  are  altogether  too  many  little  schools  under- 
taking to  do  higli-school  work.  This  is  frequently 
done  to  the  disadvantage  of  tlie  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  I  sympatliize  heartily  with  a  com- 
munity that  desires  higli-school  instruction  for  its 
pupils,  but  high-school  work  should  not  be  attempt- 
ed where  the  teacliing  force  is  not  sufficient  and 
where  there  is  no  equipment  for  high-school  instruc- 


tion. This  brings  up  naturally  the  question  of  con- 
solidation, and  my  feeling  is  that  a  few  strong  high 
schools  should  be  built  up  in  every  county  through 
consolidation,  and  that  pupils  ought  to  be  trans- 
ported to  these  central  high  schools.  There  never 
has  been  such  sentiment  for  consolidation  in  North 
Carolina  as  there  is  at  present.  Many  communities 
are  considering  county-wide  plans  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  si'hools  and  transportation  of  pupils.  This 
sentiment  should  grow  until  there  is  a  real  high 
school  in  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  State. 

In  order  to  have  good  high  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina, it  will  be  necessary  to  have  enough  money  to 
support  them.  High-school  instruction  is  more  costly 
than  elementary-scliool  instruction,  and  high  schools 
Avill  either  have  to  be  subsidized  or  the  present  sala- 
ries of  teachers  considerably  increased  before  our 
high  scliools  Avill  have  adequate  funds  to  carry  on 
this  very  important  work.  The  money  is  in  the 
State,  and  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  this  money  to 
become  available  for  educational  purposes. 

The  course  of  study  in  most  of  our  schools  needs 
to  be  made  more  elastic.  Children  differ  markedly 
in  their  gifts  and  capacities.  The  old  classical  course 
does  not  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  present  day.  There- 
fore, provision  should  be  made  for  such  subjects  as 
physics,  chemistiy,  biology,  agriculture,  and  home 
economics.  In  other  words,  the  course  of  study  must 
be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools. 

Our  high  schools  need  classifying.  The  basis  for 
this  classification  will  be  indicated  just  as  soon  as 
this  problem  can  be  worked  out.  Attention  is  called 
to  it  at  this  time  in  order  that  we  may  be  thinking 
about  a  solution  to  this  very  important  question  in 
high-school  education. 

Much  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
It  will  take  the  active,  earnest,  persistent  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  forces  of  education  to  bring  about  a 
desirable  condition  relative  to  our  high  schools. 


WESTERN  DISTRICT  ASSOCIATION  OP 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Western  District  Association  of  County  Su- 
perintendents will  be  held  at  Marion,  N.  C,  April 
15  and  16.  This  is  the  first  of  the  District  Associa- 
tions to  be  held  this  year.  County  superintendents 
are  requested  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  question 
of  finances  for  next  year  and  a  program  for  the  new 
budget. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Giles,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, has  called  all  the  instructors  of  the  summer 
schools  to  be  lield  in  liis  district  to  meet  in  Marion 
on  April  17  and  18.  It  will  be  very  helpful  to  the 
county  superintendents  to  be  present  at  this  meet- 
ing of  the  summer-school  instructors. 

All  who  expect  to  attend  this  meeting  should 
notify  Mr.  D.  F.  Giles,  Marion,  N.  C,  in  order  that 
accommodation  may  be  reserved. 


April,  J  920. 
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NEW  PLAN  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 


The  change  in  the  plan  of  organization  of  tlie 
Nortli  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  which  provides 
for  local  branches  of  that  body  in,  every  community 
where  as  many  as  twenty-five  teachers  can  join  is  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  vitalizing  and  extending  the 
influence  of  the  organization  that  promises  to  tind 
abundant  justification  in  the  increased  fruitage  of 
the  Assembly's  labors. 

This  new  plan  makes  it  not  only  possible,  but 
practicable,  to  obtain  the  interested  and  active  mem- 
bership of  every  white  teacher  in  service  in  the  en- 
tire State. 

The  reduction  of  the  annual  dues,  under  the  new 
plan,  to  one  dollar  (of  whicli  half  is  to  remain  in  the 
local  treasury)  will  make  necessary  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  the  membership,  in  order  that  finances  may 
be  sufficient  to  meet  requirements;  but  if  this  large 
increase  does  come,  it  will  make  possible  a  greater 
work  than  the  Teachers'  Assembly  has  ever  been 
able  to  undertake  before.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  Assembly  ought  to  have  in  the  next  few 
weeks  every  one  of  the  six  tliousand  members  which 
it  regards  as  the  minimum  for  making  its  work 
financially  possible,  and  in  a  few  months  the  ten 
thousand  required  to  accomplish  the  things  for  the 
profession  whicli  the  Assembly  has  a  right  to  expect 
to  accomplish. 

To  the  county  and  city  superintendents,  colleges, 
normal  schools,  and  other  educational  workers, 
President  S.  B.  Underwood  and  Secretary  A.  T. 
Allen  have  just  sent  out  a  letter  urging  immediate 
organization  of  local  branches  and  accompanied  with 
enrollment  blanks  and  an  explanation  of  tlie  new 
plan  of  organization. 

Plan  of  Organization  of  Local  Branches. 

This  amended  plan  and  the  explanatoiy  sugges- 
tions accompanying  it  are  subjoined. 

Article  III.  of  the  Constitution  was  amended  at 
the  session,  in  Raleigh,  November  28,  1919,  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Membership  in  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly shall  be  limited  to  white  persons  actively  engaged  in 
any  branch  of  educational  work  in  the  State.  The  As- 
sembly shall  consist  of  local  branches  organized  in  the 
various  counties  in  the  State.  A  local  branch  may  he 
organized  by  twenty-five  or  more  teachers.  Each  local 
branch  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  to  the  business 
meetings  of  the  State  Assembly  and  to  one  additional  for 
each  ten  members  belonging  to  the  local  branch.  The 
annual  dues  of  local  units  shall  not  be  over  $1;  fifty 
cents  of  this  to  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Assembly 
by  the  secretary  of  the  local  unit  for  each  member.  Any 
member  of  a  local  branch  may  be  elected  to  hold  office  in 
the  Assembly  or  take  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  busi- 
ness meetings,  but  only  duly  elected  delegates  who  are 
present  may  vote.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be  the 
Credentials  Committee." 

Suggestions  for  liocal  Branches. 

I.  Under  this  article  local  branches  may  be  organized 
any  time  after  the  general  sessions  of  the  Assembly: 
Provided,  that  no  organization  will  be  recognized  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  Assembly  that  is  formed  later 
than  fifteen  days  before  the  first  general  session  of  the 
Assembly  in  each  year. 

II.  The  secretary  of  each  local  branch  shall  furnish  the 
Secretary  of  the  Assembly  with  the  following  information 
by  the  time  specified  herein: 

a.  The  name  of  the  local  branch  and  the  date  of  its 
organization. 

b.  The  name  of  the  President,  designating  his  post- 
office  address  and  his  official  position  in  school  work. 

c.  The  name  of  the  Secretary,  designating  his  post- 
office  address  and  official  position  in  school  work. 

d.  An  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  members,  with  their 
post-office  addresses  and  teaching  positions. 


e.  A  certified  list  of  delegates  not  later  than  fifteen 
days  before  the  first  annual  session  of  the  Assembly  in 
each  year. 

III,  The  secretary  of  the  local  branch  shall  turn  into 
the  Secretary  of  the  Assembly  fifty  cents  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  local  branch  within  thirty  days  from  the  or- 
ganization of  the  branch,  and  final  settlement  shall  be 
made  not  later  than  fifteen  days  before  the  first  annual 
session  of  the  Assembly  in  each  year. 

IV,  Every  member  of  a  local  branch  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  membership  card  bearing  the  signature  of  the  sec- 
retary of  the  local  branch  and  the  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sembly, showing  membership  in  the  Assembly  and  in  the 
local  branch  and  designating  the  holder's  choice  of  mem- 
bership in  the  departments  of  the  Assembly, 

V,  Each  delegate  to  the  Assembly  shall  be  furnished 
certified  credentials  and  identification  papers  by  the 
president  and  secretary  of  the  local  branch.  When  these 
credentials  are  recognized  by  the  authorized  agent  of  the 
Credentials  Committee,  the  delegate  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  delegate's  badge,  which  he  should  wear  at  all 
business  meetings. 

Deiiai'tments  of  the  As.senibly. 
The  following  are  departments  of  the  Assembly.    Please 
indicate  on   the  other  page  the  department  with   which 
the  teacher  proposes  to  affiliate  and  in  which  she  will  be 
entitled  to  vote  tor  the  department  officers: 

1.  Association  of  Primary  Teachers, 

2.  Association  of  Grammar  Grade  Teachers. 

3.  Association  of  County  Superintendents. 

4.  Association  of  City  Superintendents. 

5.  Association  of  Music  Teachers, 

7.  Association  of  High  School  Teachers  and  Principals. 

8.  Department  of  Higher  Education. 

9.  Department  of  Farm  Life  and  Home  Economics. 


FALLING  OFF  IN  TEACHING  FORCES. 

Some  significant  statistics  relating  to  the  serious 
dwindling  of  the  teaching  forces  of  the  country 
were  recently  published  by  School  Life,  a  journal 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edueatoin : 

The  total  attendance  in  78  normal  schools  and 
teacher-training  schools  located  in  35  different 
States  for  the  year  1916  was  33,051.  In  1919  the 
attendance  in  these  same  schools  had  fallen  to  26,134. 
The  total  number  of  graduates  in  these  schools  in 
1916  M'as  10,295,  and  in  1919,  8,274.  The  total  num- 
ber in  the  graduating  classes  of  1920  in  these  78 
schools  is  7,119.  These  figures  show  a  decrease  of 
over  30  per  cent  in  four  years  in  the  finished  product 
of  these  schools. 

The  presidents  of  these  institutions  state  that  in 
order  to  induce  promising  young  men  and  women  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  and  thereby  furnish 
the  country  an  adequate  supply  of  competent,  well 
trained  teachers,  there  must  be : 

1.  Higher  salaries  for  trained  teachers. 

2.  Higher  professional  standards,  excluding  the 
incompetent  and  unprepared. 

3.  A  more  general  recognition  by  the  public  of  the 
importance  of  the  teaching  profession. 

4.  More  liberal  appropriations  to  State  normal 
schools  and  teacher-training  schools,  in  order  to  pay 
better  salaries  in  these  institutions  and  furnish  bet- 
ter equipment. 

5.  Extending  the  courses  and  raising  the  stand- 
ards in  the  teacher-training  schools. 


EXPENSIVE  TO  READ  ABOUT  IT. 

It  costs  money  these  days  even  to  read  about  meat. 
The  original  manuscript  of  Lamb's  essay  on  "Roast 
Pig"  sold  for  $12,600. — Nashville  Tennesseean. 
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HOW  CONSOLIDATION  WILL  VITALIZE  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS 


By  Edgar  W.  Knight,  The  University  ot  North  Carolina. 


It  seems  t'dmmonplaee  and  trife  to  remark  ajraiii 
that  the  rural  s(Minol.s  do  not  eomparc  favorably 
with  the  urban  schools.  But  the  differences  between 
the  educational  advantages  offered  the  child  of  the 
country  and  those  offered  the  city  child  have  not 
made  a  dee]i  impression  on  the  public  mind.  And 
until  the  real  jiicture  is  seen  and  the  public's  imag-i- 
nation  is  fired  by  it,  the  inequality  of  educational 
advantages  will  continue  to  hinder  the  wholesome 
development  of  the  people  at  large.  For  the  city 
child  is  now  a  favorite,  and  we  have  somehow  come 
to  think  of  him  as  deserving  a  larger  and  better 
educational  opportunity  than  is  afforded  the  child 
of  the  conntry.  This  condition  remains  even  in  the 
face  of  increased  talk  about  the  right  of  all  children 
to  an  equal  chance  to  develop.  The  plain  truth  is, 
that  such  a  right  is  not  now  guaranteed. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  throughout  the 
country  at  large  the  city  school  is  superior  to  the 
rui'al  school,  in  available  school  funds,  in  buildings 
and  equipment,  in  length  of  term,  in  teaching  ett'ect- 
ivencss,  in  organization  and  direction,  in  supervi- 
sion, in  salaries  paid  teachers,  in  the  courses  of 
study,  and  in  almost  every  other  respect.  So  long 
as  this  condition  is  permitted,  it  seems  both  idle  and 
bad  faith  to  talk  and  write  of  the  charms  of  rural 
life  and  the  glories  of  the  country-side — a  sub.ject 
that  has  been  done  to  death  by  the  cant  and  twaddle 
of  academics,  rural  refoi'mers,  and  visionaries. 

Differences  in  the  educational  opportunity  offered 
in  North  Carolina  are  very  greatly  pronounced.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  ]niblished  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  school 
year  1917-1918,  approximately  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  State's  entire  school  population  of  846,000  are 
I'ural.  Approximately  twenty  per  cent  live  in  towns 
and  cities. 

For  that  school  year  the  total  available  school 
fund  for  each  of  the  rural  children  was  $7.71,  as 
against  $16.23  for  each  of  the  children  who  live  in 
the  town  or  city. 

The  value  of  the  school  jn-oiierty  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  eighty  per  cent  was  .$7,800,000,  or 
about  $11.50  for  each  rural  child.  But  the  value  of 
tlie  school  property  of  the  twenty  per  cent  was 
$6,500,000,  or  about  $38.00  for  each"  city  child. 

The  annual  salary  of  the  teachers  of  the  eighty 
per  cent  was  about  $244.00,  as  against  $486.00  for 
the  teachers  of  the  twenty  per  cent. 

The  rural  child  was  provided  with  113  d|iys  of 
Schooling.  The  city  child  Avas  provided  with  165 
days. 

More  than  twice  as  much  was  expended  for  the 
supervision  of  the  twenty  per  cent  in  the  city  as  was 
expended  for  the  supervision  of  the  eighty  per  cent 
in  the  rural  communities. 

Nearly  three  times  as  much  was  expended  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the 
twenty  per  cent  as  was  expended  for  the  ojieration 
and  maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the  eighty  per 
cent. 

These  figures  were  not  unlikely  somewhat  changed 
for  the  school  year  1918-19,  and  they  will,  of  course, 
show  some  change  for  the  present  year,  1919-20.  But 
the  big  difference  between  expenditures  for  rural 
and  urban  edncaticm  for  both  of  these  years  will 
probably  show  little  change  from  that  of  1917-18. 


The  rural  school  in  North  Carolina,  therefore,  pre- 
sents itself  as  a  difficulty  that  challenges  the  best  of 
the  State's  attention  and  effort,  for  it  can  never  be 
overcome  until  it  is  met  seriously  and  solved  prop- 
erly. And  it  will  not  be  properly  solved  tmtil  the 
rural  school  is  made  to  approach  and  attain  in  ef- 
fectiveness the  best  standards  of  public  education 
now  furnished  the  children  of  the  urban  communi- 
ties. '  The  schools  of  the  towns  and  cities  are  not 
perfect,  of  course,  but  they  are  in  many  respects 
two  and  often  three  times  as  good  as  those  provided 
for  the  country  children.  The  (piestion  is  clear-cut: 
Should  eighty  per  cent  of  the  State's  children  be 
longer  denied  educational  advantage  approximately 
equal  to  that  now  furnished  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
children? 

Consolidation  of  schools  and  the  transportation  of 
]wpils  offer  the  chief  and  only  practical  means  by 
which  the  school  advantages  now  enjoyed  by  the 
twenty  per  cent  can  be  brought  to  the  eighty  per 
cent  of  our  children.  And  the  opportunity  for  this 
rural  educational  improvement  in  North  Carolina  is 
now  at  hand,  because,  coincident  with  the  policy  of 
building  good  roads,  to  which  the  State  In  -,  recently 
committed  itself  with  increased  vigor,  and  with  the 
expansion  of  modern  agricultural  practices,  there 
appears  a  most  promising  and  widespread  interest 
in  the  betterment  of  school  facilities  for  the  masses 
of  our  children.  The  advantages  of  the  town  or 
city  school  can  in  the  main  be  put  within  reach  of 
most  of  the  rural  communities  of  the  State.  The 
poor  type  of  building,,  poor  equipment,  ineffective 
teaching,  the  tendency  towards  idleness  and  other 
evils  wliich  appear  when  children  are  not  properly 
supervised  and  directed,  but  forced  to  spend  a  large 
part  of  their  time  aimlessly  at  their  desks ;  the  lack 
of  professional  contacts  of  the  teacher,  the  lack  of 
intellectnal  stimulus  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  and 
the  lifeless  existence  so  often  observed  of  the  chil- 
dren in  such  schools — these  and  other  harmful  fea- 
tures can  be  eliminated  by  the  union  of  the  small 
schools  and  the  maintenance  of  good  consolidated 
schools.  The  purpose  of  rural  school  consolidation 
is  to  furnish  the  conntry  boy  and  girl  a  larger  op- 
portunity for  effective  education  and  training  for 
happy  and  more  useful  lives,  but  this  opportunity 
can  never  be  afforded  the  majority  of  our  children 
until  consolidation  has  become  accepted  practically 
instead  of  merely  in  theory. 

By  means  of  consolidation  and  transportation  the 
advantages  of  the  urban  school  can  be  placed  within 
erach  of  most  of  North  Carolina's  rural  children. 
Among  the  advantages  that  can  thus  be  brought  to 
the  rural  children  are  : 

1.  More  comfortable,  convenient,  and  attractive 
and  better  equipped  school  buildings  can  be  had. 
Experience  shows  that  such  buildings  can  be  erected 
at  no  greater  cost,  sometimes  at  less  cost,  than  that 
of  the  several  small  buildings  of  the  communities 
Avhich  are  consolidated.  In  such  modern  buildings 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  children  are  safe- 
guarded to  a  greater  degree  than  is  possible  in  the 
smaller  one-room  schools.  Are  not  the  country  chil- 
dren entitled  to  better  buildings  and  equipment  than 
are  now  provided  for  them? 

2.  Because  of  tliemore  nearly  adequate  salaries 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  for  more  systematized 
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work,  the  ("oiisdlidalcd  scliool  insures  better  trained 
leaeliei's,  who  ai'e  willing  to  remain  for  lonj;:  terms  in 
the  same  communities.  Are  not  the  country  children 
worthy  of  tlu"  best  trained  teac^iers? 

I{.  Tlie  consolidated  scliool  makes  possible  a  moi-e 
complete  course  of  study,  includinfj  t]u>  high-school 
subjects,  agriculture,  domestic  science,  industrial 
ai'ts,  drawing,  music,  etc.,  Avhich  are  always  found 
in  the  best  type  of  the  urban  schools.  Are  not  the 
country  children  entitled  to  as  good  course  of  study 
as  that  now  provided  for  the  city  children? 

4.  The  consolidated  school  shows  a  larger  enroll- 
ment and  better  attendance,  because  of  the  social 
stimulation  aiforded  by  larger  numbers. 

5.  Better  grading  and  classificatioii  of  pu])ils  and 
a  general  standardization  of  the  work  are  found  in 
the  consolidated  school.  More  time  can  be  given  1o 
each  recitation,  thus  increasing  the  opportunity  of 
the  individual  pupil  for  thoroughness  of  work.  Bet- 
ter organized  class  instruction,  such  as  that  found  in 
the  consolidated  school,  becomes  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  assists  in  the  development  of  leadership. 

6.  0]iportunity  is  afforded  for  a  closer  and  more 
helpful  form  of  supervision.  This  improves  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  teachers  and  furnishes  the  profes- 
sional contact.s  now  denied  the  teacher  of  the  small 
school. 

7.  The  consolidated  school  affords  the  country 
child  the  chance  to  secure  a  high-school  education 
near  his  own  home,  an  opportunitj'  now  by  no  means 
within  easy  reach  of  most  country  boys  and  girls. 
Larger  numbers  of  .such  boys  and  girls  would  then 
enter  the  high  school  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
consolidated  school  would  prepare  them  for  it. 

8.  By  means  of  the  adequately  equipped  consoli- 
dated school  a  great  saving  is  possible  in  the  expense 
of  sending  children  away  from  home  for  high-school 
training  or  preparation  for  college. 

9.  The  consolidated  school  stimulates  and  develojis 
a  more  wholesome  and  attractive  community  spirit 
and  intere.st,  which  are  reflected  by  church,  social, 
and  other  community  organizations  and  activities. 

10.  The  consolidated  school  enriches  and  strength- 
ens the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  the  men  and 
women  of  the  community  which  it  serves. 


A  NATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  BETTER 
SCHOOLS. 

J.  L.  McBrien,  in  School  Life. 

The  following  is  the  program  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  nation-wide  campaign 
for  better  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  im- 
Ijrovement  of  country  schools : 

1.  A  minimum  school  term  of  not  less  than  160 
days. 

2.  A  sufficient  number  of  teachers  adequately  pre- 
pared for  their  work. 

3.  The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  where  prac- 
ticable, and  where  impracticable  to  make  the  one- 
teacher  school  the  best  it  is  possible  to  make  it  by 
placing  therein  an  adequately  prepared  teacher. 

4.  The  teachers'  home  and  the  demonstration 
farm  of  five  or  more  acres  as  the  property  of  the 
school  and  as  an  illustration  for  the  community  in 
better  home-making  and  in  better  farming. 

5.  An  all-year  session  of  school  adapted  to  local 
conditions — school-home  projects  similar  to  the  work 
which  Superintendent  E.  J.  Tobin  has  carried  to 
such  a  signal  success  in  rural  Cook  County,  111. 


6.  Community  organization  with  Ihe  jniblic-school 
building  as  a  social  ami  civic  ccnti'r. 

7.  Free  county  jiublic  libraries  similar  lo  the  Cali- 
fornia plan. 

S.  A  high-school  education  for  counfrv  lioys  and 
girls  that  will  allow  them  to  secure  such  education 
without  breaking  home  ties. 

-  9.  Such  readjustment  and  reformation  of  the 
course  of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  rural 
schools  as  will  adapt  them  to  the  lives  of  the  people 
they  are  to  serve. 

10.  The  elimination  of  illiteracy. 

11.  Better  civic  and  patriotic  instruction,  so  as  to 
make  true  Americans  of  all  who  live  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

12.  The  conservation  of  rural  health. 

^■].  Good  roads  as  related  to  better  rural  schools 
and  the  imin-ovement  of  country  life  conditions. 

14.  The  needs  of  the  farm  woman. 

15.  Federal  aid  in  co-operation  with  the  States  in 
cari'ying  out  the  foregoing  program  to  its  ultimate 
success. 

The  first  eight  of  these  problems  were  announced 
by  Commissioner  Claxton  at  the  Nashville  confer- 
ence, November,  191.5.  The  World  War  and  after- 
war  conditions  have  forced  these  additional  prob- 
lems into  our  program  with  a  demand  that  we  make 
an  honest  effort  toward  their  solution.  If  there  was 
ever  a  time  when  education  was  the  chief  defense  of 
nations,  that  time  is  now.  If  there  was  ever  a  time 
when  our  people  should  have  a  proper  national  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  education,  that  time  is 
now. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  will  be  education 
year.  It  begins  a  10-year  nation-wide  campaign  for 
better  schools,  with  special  reference  to  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  campaign 
must  be  to  educate  the  people  to  a  full  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
education.  We  must  educate  or  we  must  perish. 
"Education  is  our  surest  stay  in  every  storm,  our 
present  safety,  our  future  hope — the  very  citadel  of 
our  influence  and  power."  The  people  must  realize 
that  the  more  the  nation  and  the  States  pay  for  edu- 
cation, the  richer  and  more  powerful  we  shall  be- 
come as  a  nation,  as  States,  and  as  people ;  and  that 
this  truth  will  be  ten  times  more  important  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 


TAKING  CARE  OF  YOUR  HEALTH. 

When  one  has  been  overworking,  undersleeping, 
overdrinking,  overeating,  and  underexercising. 
germs  multiply  rapidly,  because  the  "white  wings" 
of  the  human  system  are  too  tired  to  clean  them  out. 

A  long  illness  follows. 

Some  day  we  will  tell  the  truth  in  the  death  cer- 
tificates, and  the  reports  will  be  made  out  like  this: 

"Died  after  thirty  years  of  overeating." 

"Smothered    himself    to    death.     Worked    and 
slept  in  unventilated  rooms." 

"Burned  out.     Slept  only  six  hours  a  night." 

Good  health  is  a  luxury  which  all  of  us  can  enjoy 
if  we  are  willing  to  plaj'  the  game  on  a  long  law  of 
averages. 

Eat  lightly,  drink  lots  of  water,  breathe  fresh  air 
night  and  day,  get  plenty  of  sleep,  keep  clean  inside 
and  outside,  and  Father  Time  will  pass  you  by.^- 
The  Fortuna  Magazine. 
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A  CHANGED  VIEWPOINT  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  SALARIES 


By  L.  A.  Williams,  Uiiiversity  of  North  Carolina. 


FpHfiw-teachers!  Let's  stop  this  self-pity  because 
of  our  low  salaries  I  We  are  underpaid  and  we  have 
been  for  many,  many  years.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
rather  humiliating  to  have  the  daily  papers,  weeklv 
and  monthly  magazines  holding  us  up  to  the  public 
as  objects  of  charity  because  we  "do  not  receive  a 
living  wage."'  Editorial  comment  emphasizes  the 
need  for  paying  us  more,  because  we  must  have 
enough  on  which  to  continue  this  precarious  exist- 
ence on  earth.  The  writers  apparently  pity  us  and 
think  our  right  to  live  or,  at  least,  exist  is  para- 
mount. 

If  that  is  their  conception,  we  are  to  blame,  for  it 
is  we  who  first  gave  voice  to  the  sentiment  that  our 
salaries  are  not  a  living  wage  and  we  began  the  beg- 
ging for  a  living.  The  motif  of  our  symphony  has 
been  a  cry  of  distress  and  a  call  for  aid. 
■  Let's  pitch  this  campaign  on  a  different,  a  higher 
note.  The  citizens  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
must  educate  or  the  nation  will  perish:  that  they 
must  invest  more  largely  in  schools  or  pay  the  price 


in  increased  crime,  brigandage,  radicalism,  revolu- 
tion, and  national  disaster.  They  must  be  made  to 
feel,  not  the  necessity  for  supporting  us  and  giving 
us  a  living,  but  the  downright  impossibility  of  main- 
taining a  stable  government,  co-ordinate  with  igno- 
rance, illiteracy,  and  disease. 

Instead  of  ptirsuing  this  policy  of  selfishness,  this 
policy  of  charity  for  our  profession,  we  must  make 
the  people  at  large,  the  "■  Average  Citizen.''  realize 
completely  that  the  more  the  States  and  the  Nation 
invest  in  schools,  in  education,  in  the  combating  of 
ignorance  and  disease,  the  richer  and  the  more  pow- 
erful we  shall  become,  not  only  as  individual  States, 
but  as  a  Nation. 

The  safety,  the  perpetuity,  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  this  nation  depend  upon  adequate  sup- 
port of  otir  educational  institutions.  If  we  can  get 
this  idea,  this  conception,  across  to  the  mass  of  our 
people,  we  need  have  no  fears  about  the  question  of 
salary,  for  "The  servant  is  worthy  of  his  hire." 
Let's  make  our  appeal,  not  to  emotions,  but  to  rea- 
son and  to  the  hardheadedness  of  the  business  man. 


WHAT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  DO  FOR  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  Xew  York  State  Library  School,  Albany,  New  York. 


Broadly  speaking,  there  are  five  important  rela- 
tions that  libraries  bear  to  public  schools.  The  first 
relation  is  typified  by  the  research  library.  Keseareh 
is  the  method  of  progress.  No  one  can  doubt  but 
that  the  progress  of  American  education  in  the  main 
currents  of  its  development  has  been  methodical.  It 
has  not  been  the  result  of  accident  or  chance,  but  has 
been  gained  by  concltisions  drawn  from  studies  in 
the  theory,  in  the  history,  and  in  the  administration 
of  education  which  leaders  working  in  libraries  have 
been  able  to  make. 

The  second  and  third  relations  of  libraries  to 
schools  are  illustrated  by  the  library  within  the 
school,  first  as  it  affects  the  work  and  life  of  the 
children,  and  second  as  it  affects  the  teacher  herself. 
K  the  school  library  meets  the  standards  that  re- 
cently have  been  set  up  for  such  libraries,  if  it  is 
rightly  furnished,  if  it  is  adequately  supplied  with 
books  and  periodicals,  and,  most  important  of  all,  if 
it  is  in  charge  of  a  librarian  or  a  teacher  who  is 
trained  in  the  art  of  making  books  work,  it  is  the 
focal  point  of  aU  the  school's  activities.  It  vitalizes 
the  teaching  of  every  subject.  It  supplies  innumer- 
able ways  for  pupils  to  browse  about  and  find  them- 
selves. 

The  library's  third  relation  is  to  the  teacher.  It 
is  her  means  of  improvement  in  the  service.  The 
teacher  deals  year  after  year  with  much  the  same 
body  of  facts — a  deadening  performance,  unless  she 
is  a  constant  student,  ever  reaching  out  to  perceive 
these  facts  in  new  connections  and  to  illustrate  them 
with  new  collateral. 

Perhaps  these  second  and  third  points  are  what 
the  California  teacher  had  in  mind  who  expres.sed 
her  satisfaction  with  the  excellent  service  the  county 
libraries  of  California  render  the  schools,  by  saying 
that,  if  necessary,  she  "would  prefer  a  school  with 
county  library  service  and  #20  per  month  less  salary 
to  one  without  the  service. 

The  fourth  relation  of  library  and  school  is  found 


in  the  work  of  the  public  library,  which,  at  its  best, 
continues  the  education  in  health,  in  practical  use- 
fulness, in  effective  citizenship  and  in  the  wise  use 
of  leisure,  for  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  school 
to  lay  foundations.  The  library  is  the  agent  of  adult 
self-education,  which  is  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  as  the  formal  education  of  the  sehooL 

The  fifth  relation  between  library  and  school  is 
the  connection  they  both  have  with  what  may  be 
caUed  the  educational  tone  of  the  community.  Some 
communities  carry  an  atmosphere  of  educational  en- 
thusiasm. They  are  the  commtmities  that  are  most 
liberal  in  the  support  of  their  schools.  The  library 
helps  to  create  in  the  community  this  appreciation 
of  things  educational. 

Kecognition  of  these  relations  underlies  the  re- 
nais-sance  in  all  phases  of  library-  activity  that  is 
being  felt  throughout  the  country  at  the  present 
time.  Among  the  many  evidences  of  this  reawak- 
ened interest  in  libraries  is  the  Enlarged  Program  of 
the  American  Library  Association,  to  finance  which 
an  appeal  is  being  made  for  a  .$2,000,000  "Books  for 
Everybody"  fund.  The  campaign  of  education  that 
constitutes  this  appeal,  radiating  from  platform  and 
press  in  every  section  of  the  country,  will  help  to 
o'biain  a  larger  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
education  than  it  has  heretofore  had. 


MOURNFUL  ILL-LUCK. 
Some  of  us  never  do  have  any  luck.     Now,  in  our 
boyhood,  for  instance,  there  never  was  a  scarcity  of 
teachers. — New  York  iloming  Telegraph. 


STANDARDIZING  THE  SCHOOL  PLANTS. 

Glenwood  School.  Cass  County,  having  met  the 
requirements  as  to  heating,  lighting,  ventilation,  and 
seating,  has  been  placed  on  the  list  of  standard 
schools. — Michigan  Moderator-Topics. 
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SOME  THINGS  THAT  MAKE  A  NATION 

Gaius  Glenn  Atkins,  in  the  American  Boy. 


[Not*". — This  article  appeared  in  tie  American  Boy  for 
July.  1919.  The  author,  who  is  a  clergyman  and  a  stu- 
dent of  international  affairs,  wrote  an  essay  in  1914  on 
the  "Slaze  of  the  Nations."  which  won  the  thousand-dol- 
lar Carnegie  Peace  prize.  How  the  welding  influences  of 
land  and  language,  and  the  ties  of  race  and  families,  and 
the  government  to  which  peoples  give  their  willing  alle- 
giance figure  in  the  making  of  nations  as  set  forth  in 
this  article  becomes  at  this  time  in  the  world's  history  a 
study  both  interesting  and  useful. — The  Editor.] 

Recently  a  group  of  men  in  Paris,  upon  ■whose 
decisions  all  the  world  had  been  waiting,  made  a 
new  map  of  the  world.  Of  course,  their  new  map  is 
like  the  old  one  in  many  ways.  They  cannot  change 
the  hemispheres  or  continents;  the  seas  and  island.s. 
mountains  and  rivers  are  the  same,  but  as  far  as 
boundary  lines  go.  Central  Europe.  Western  A.sia, 
and  even  Africa,  are  greatly  changed.  We  shall 
have  to  study  geography  all  over  again.  Germany, 
Rn.ssia,  Poland.  Austria  and  Hungan.-,  Italy  and  the 
Balkan  States  and  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia  all 
have  new  frontiers. 

Any  number  of  things  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  running  these  new  boundary  lines,  but 
the  one  big  thing  by  wliich  the  peace  council  sought 
to  guide  it.self  was  nationality.  They  have  respected 
and  preserved,  as  far  as  possible,  existing  national 
rights,  resurrected  nations  like  Poland  which  have 
been  long  buried  under  the  oppression  and  greed  of 
their  neighbors,  and  brought  together  peoples  who 
speak  the  same  language  and  belong  to  the  same 
races,  and  they  have  done  all  this  in  the  hope  of 
securitig  more  settled  conditions  in  Europe  and  the 
promi.se  of  lasting  peace  for  the  world. 

All  this  gives  a  new  importance  to  nationality. 
What  is  a  nation?  And  why  is  a  nation?  And  what 
good  does  a  nation  really  do?  Could  we  do  without 
nations  altogether?  Some  people  are  propo.sing  that 
we  try  that ;  for  while  the  peace  council  has  sought 
to  make  nationality  a  more  distinct  and  clean-cut 
force  in  the  world  than  ever  before,  there  are  revo- 
lutionists who  tell  us  that  the  word  for  the  future  is 
not  "nationalism,"  but  '"internationalism,''  and  that 
the  nations  are  hindrances  and  not  helps  toward  the 
real  brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  a  good  time  to  try 
to  understand  what  a  nation  really  is. 

The  Land  Itself. 
To  begin  with,  a  nation  is  a  body  of  people  with  a 
government  and  institutions  of  their  own.  who  have 
lived  together  for  a  long  time  in  a  land  which  they 
love  and  which  is  real  to  them  because  they  know  its 
liiUs  and  valleys  and  have  traveled  its  roads,  and 
because  their  dead  are  buried  in  its  soil.  There  are 
other  things,  of  course,  besides  just  having  a  terri- 
tory of  their  own  which  make  a  people  a  nation,  but 
they  must  have  this  to  start  with.  The  size  does  not 
greatly  matter.  Switzerland  is  not  so  big  as  one  of 
our  smaller  American  States,  and  Holland  is  no 
larger,  but  how  great  they  really  are ' 

France  is  the  soil  of  France  as  well  as  the  soul  of 
France  —  mountains,  valleys,  quiet  flowing  rivers, 
wheat  fields,  orchards,  vineyards,  and  stately  cities; 
and  the  Frenclimeu  who  love  France  so  greatly  love 
her  very  soil — the  fields  which  were  their  fathers' 
before  them,  the  quiet  villages  in  which  they  have 
a'ways  lived,  or  the  city  streets  which  they  know  so 
well.  When  they  fight,  that  is  really  what  they 
fight  for. 


When  a  people  have  thus  long  dwelt  in  a  land,  it 
bei-omes  saturated  with  their  spirit:  each  name  has 
its  meanings  and  a.s.sociation.s — this  plain  recalls  a 
battle,  that  city  a  siege,  this  village  a  poet,  and  that 
mountain  valley  a  saint.  So  the  land  makes  them 
what  they  are,  and  they  make  the  land  what  it  i-s. 
They  cannot  bear  to  be  separated  from  it  or  to  think 
of  strangers  posses-sing  it. 

A  nation  would  be  nothing  without  its  territory, 
and  the  territory  would  be  poor,  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  its  rich  human  associations. 

Bacial  Kinship. 

The  second  thing  which  makes  a  nation  is  racial 
kinship.  This  needs  explaining.  The  Century  Dic- 
tionary defines  race  as  "'a  great  divi.sion  of  man- 
kind, having  in  common  certain  distinguishing  phys- 
ical peculiarities."  In  ways  which  we  do  not  clearly 
understand — for  the  beginnings  of  it  all  are  older 
than  any  history — the  whole  world  of  men  has  been 
divided  into  races.  We  distinguish  them  by  their 
color,  the  shape  of  their  faces,  their  eyes,  and  other 
marks.  So  we  have  the  Caucasians,  who  are  white; 
the  Ethiopians,  who  are  black :  the  MongoEaiLS,  who 
have  an  olive-tinted  skin ;  the  Malays,  who  are 
brown,  and  the  American  Indians,  who  are  red. 

These  foundation  races  (as  we  may  call  themi 
have  in  process  of  time  been  divided  again  and 
again.  untU  we  have,  from  the  Cauea.sian  race  alone. 
Hindu.  Persian.  Armenian,  Jew.  Greek.  Latin.  Slav, 
and  Teuton,  and  combinations  of  racial  .stock  which 
make  it  difficult  to  clearly  cla.s-sify  the  modem  na- 
tions. The  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Germans 
belong  really  to  just  one  branch  of  the  tree  of  hu- 
manity, yet  they  have  been  so  changed  through  their 
liistory  and  the  conditions  of  their  lives  that  one 
may  speak  of  the  English  race  or  the  German  race 
and  not  be  much  misusing  the  ■word. 

In  this  freer  way  a  race  may  be  defined  as  a  body 
of  people  with  a  common  ancestry,  common  memo- 
ries, a  common  language,  and  common  characteris- 
tics of  body,  mind,  and  even  soul,  such  as  to  distin- 
guish them  from  their  neighbors  and  make  them  dis- 
tinct forces  in  history. 

So  defined,  race  is  one  of  the  great  and  persistent 
human  facts  needing  to  be  reckoned  with  as  engi- 
neers must  always  reckon  with  running  water.  Even 
when  peoples  like  the  Poles  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
merged in  neighboring  states  and  forgotten  as  a 
nation,  the  racial  instinct  still  persists.  They  will 
not  become  one  with  their  conquerors,  and  in  the 
end  the  map  makers  have  to  put  them  back  on  the 
map — a  nation  once  more.  Much  of  the  confu-sion  in 
Europe  in  the  last  one  hundred  years  has  grown  out 
of  the  refusal  of  the  more  ambitious  nations  to  rec- 
ognize racial  rights,  especially  in  Eastern  Europe, 
where  race  feeling  runs  high  and  the  different  peo- 
ples are  all  mixed  together  like  the  parts  of  a  pic- 
ture puzzle.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  so  put  those 
crooked  parts  together  as  to  satisfy  these  restless 
peoples  and  respect  all  the  rights  involved. 

When  a  race  has  had  a  fair,  free  chance  and  has 
lived  for  a  long  time,  as  the  English  or  the  French, 
in  a  land  which  they  have  made  their  own.  then  we 
have  the  foundations  of  a  rich  and  endurin?  national 
life. 

Of  coTirse,  there  is  always  the  possible  blending  of 
races  into  new  racial  strains.     It  has  taken  Angle 
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and  Saxon,  Normau  aud  Dane,  witli  a  touch  of  the 
Celts  who  lived  in  the  fair  Enp;lisli  forests  when 
Julius  Ca?sar  landed  on  English  shores,  to  make  the 
England  we  know  and  honor  today,  and  beyond  de- 
bate the  Eng-lisli  stock  is  richer  through  the  blend- 
ing of  so  many  elements;  but  even  so  there  must 
always  be  one  strong  race  wliich  outnumbers,  out- 
masters  ,and  absorbs  the  otiiers,  or  else  we  should 
get  no  true  national  unity  or  any  true  national 
spirit. 

Some  one  has  called  America  the  "melting  pot," 
because  we  are  receiving  and  recasting  so  many 
peoples,  but  we  have  been  able  to  do  it  and  become 
a  nation  only  because  the  English-speaking  strain  in 
America  has  always  been  so  strong  as  really  to  as- 
similate and  give  character  to  all  the  rest.  If  Amer- 
ica were  divided  between  three  or  four  races  equally 
strong,  we  should  never  really  become  a  nation.  As 
it  is,  our  national  life  is  strongly  affected  by  the 
many  kinds  of  peoples  who  live  under  our  flag,  and 
it  will  not  be  until  they  are  more  perfectly  assimi- 
lated than  they  are  now  that  Ave  shall  secure  for 
every  boy  born  under  the  American  flag  the  rich 
national  feeling  wliicli  is  the  birthright  of  every 
Phiglish  or  French  boj^;  but  we  are  sure  that  the 
"melting  pot"  will  do  its  work,  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  every  one  in  Ajueriea  will  think  of 
America  as  his  motherland — ^Ameriea  and  none  be- 
side. 

The  Part  Language  Plays. 

Then,  a  nation  is  made  by  its  language.  Language 
and  race  are  really  verj^  closely  related,  but  people 
wlio  belong  to  different  races  and  speak  the  same 
language  can  really  live  "together  better  than  people 
who  belong  to  the  same  race  and  speak  different  lan- 
guages. Language  binds  us  together  in  all  sorts  of 
wonderful  ways.  Those  who  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage arc  friends  by  right  of  their  common  tongue; 
their  words  are  bonds,  and  not  barricV,  and  througli 
the  virtue  of  their  common  speech  everything  wliich 
they  do  tends  to  bring  them  still  more  closely  to- 
gether. The  first  thing  a  conquering  nation  does 
with  a  conquered  people  is  to  try  to  make  th^em 
change  their  language  and  forget  their  mother 
tongue,  and  that  always  breeds  bitter  discontent.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  in  a  sentence  what  the  English 
language  has  meant  to  tlie  English  peojile,  or  the 
great  part  it  has  played  in  making  England  what 
she  is. 

Government  and  Laws. 

A  nation  is  made  also  by  its  government,  laws, 
and  institutions.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  people 
to  live  in  a  land  which  they  knew  aud  loved,  to  be- 
long to  the  same  race  and  to  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  yet  not  to  be  really  a  nation  had  they  no 
government  of  their  own,  for  it  is  through  their  sov- 
ereign government  that  they  belong  to  the  family  of 
nations,  asserting  their  rights,  securing  the  respect 
of  others,  and  taking  Ihcir  proper  part  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Avorld's  affairs. 

Governments  are  made  bj'  the  temper  and  ideals 
of  their  people,  and  in  turn  influence  greatly  the 
ideals  and  temper  of  their  people.  Some  nations 
seem  to  prosper  best  under  the  rule  of  kings ;  others 
hnve  no  use  for  kings — they  love  best  to  govern 
tiicmselves;  but  under  any  circumstances  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  necessary  part  of  the  life  of  a  nation ; 
and  so  with  law.  The  English  have  one  system  of 
law  which  really  came  to  them  out  of  the  northern 
forest;  the  French  another,  which  they  have  inherit- 


ed from  Rome  itself,  and  it  is  easy  to  see,  though 
not  easy  to  briefly  explain,  that  a  nation's  life  is 
very  greatly  influenced  by  its  laws. 

What  Men  Have  Done,  and  Do. 

Bej-ond  this,  a  nation  is  made  by  its  histoiy,  by 
the  experiences — that  is,  of  the  centuries — by  what 
the  people  of  a  nation  have  done  or  borne  together, 
by  their  struggles  for  liberty,  by  their  growth  in 
wealth  and  commerce.  The  past  of  a  people  belongs 
to  every  new-born  child;  every  American  boy  owns 
the  whole  history  of  America.  It  makes  him  what 
,  he  is,  its  heroes  are  his  heroes,  its  glory  his  glory. 
The  spirit  of  his  nation  is  about  him  like  light  and 
air.  It  helps  him  to  understand  himself  as  belong- 
ing to  something  so  great  that  lie  can  only  be  proud 
of  it,  exalt  it  as  the  supreme  loyalty  of  his  life,  and 
pass  it  on  to  others  still  more  enriched. 

A  nation  is  made  also  by  its  musicians  and  by 
those  who  build  its  cathedrals,  its  palaces,  its  monu- 
ments, by  those  who  paint  its  pictures  ,who  write 
its  poems  and  create  its  literature,  for  these  help  the 
people  of  a  nation  to  understand  themselves,  cpiick- 
cn  their  pride,  and  give  them  a  common  soul. 

And,  above  all,  a  nation  is  made  by  the  hard 
things  which  its  people  have  shared  together,  by 
remembered  sacrifices  and  shining  heroisms,  by 
great  leaders  in  Avhom  all  the  nation  see^ns  to  live 
again  as  the  America  of  the  Revolution  lived  in 
George  "Washington  or  the  America  of  the  Civil  War 
in  Abraham  Lincoln.  Indeed,  our  heroes  and  lead- 
ers reveal  i;s  to  ourselves.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a 
better  definition  of  America  than  all  the  words  in 
all  the  dictionaries. 

What  It  All  Means. 

A  nation,  then,  is  a  body  of  ])eople  liv-ing  in  a  land 
which  they  love,  sharing  the  instincts  and  charac- 
teristics of  a  common  race,  bound  together  by  one 
tongue,  having  a  government  of  their  own,  which  is 
respected  and  recognized  among  the  nations,  with 
their  own  peculiar  laws  and  institutions,  with  their 
own  history,  their  own  honored  and  loved  leaders, 
their  own  high  and  heroic  memories,  a  flag  which 
symbolizes  all  the  rest,  a  name  rich  in  meaning,  and 
a  consciousness  of  destiny  and  force  too  great  to 
define. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  what  this 
means,  either  to  the  citizens  of  any  nation  or  to  the 
world.  Within  their  own  frontiers  the  people  of  a 
nation  live  together  as  friends  and  brothers;  they 
are  tauglit  to  seek  the  same  things  to  defend  and 
safeguard  the  nation,  to  exalt  and  enlarge  it.  Na- 
tions compare  themselves  with  otiier  nations,  meet 
them  in  commerce  and  statecraft,  in  friendship  or  in 
war,  and  so  in  the  end  great  nations,  of  the  world 
today  gather  up  in  themselves  the  greatest  forces  iji 
the  world.  We  could  not  live  without  them.  Amer- 
ica means  too  much  to  every  Ajneriean  boy.  Prance 
too  much  to  every  French  boy,  for  them  ever  to 
think  of  Ajnerica  or  France  as  ceasing  to  be.  We 
should  feel  as  if  the  sun  were  taken  out  of  the  sky 
if  we  had  no  motherland.  We  know  that  we  owe  to 
our  native  land  the  greater  part  of  what  is  really 
worth  while  in  our  lives. 

We  do  not  want,  then,  to  see  nations  destroyed  or 
their  spirit  imjjaired.  We  want  rather  to  see  every 
nation  enriched  in  the  great  qualities  of  national  life 
and  service,  and  yet  to  see  the  unjust  ambitions  and 
the  undue  pride  of  the  nations  so  restrained  tliat  no 
one  of  them  shall  do  harm  to  the  others,  and  that 
they   may    live    together,    not    as    enemies,    but    as 
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friends.  A  world  in  which  the  nations  are  always 
fighting  together  would  be  desperately  unhappy,  but 
a  world  in  which  each  nation  would  bring  its  dis- 
tinctive character,  its  wealth,  its.aehievements,  nay, 
its  very  soul,  into  such  an  international  fellowsliip 
as  would  make  us  all  comrades,  is  an  ideal  which 
today  lies  like  liglit  along  the  horizon  of  the  future. 
The  League  of  Nations  proposes  to  safeguard  the 
spirit  of  nationality  and  at  tlie  same  time  to  conse- 
crate it  to  something  greater  than  itself,  by  bringing 
the  nations  togetlier  in  an  organization  which  lias 
its  own  great  laws,  its  own  great  courts  and  its  own 
great  ways  of  enforcing  international  rights  and  ob- 
ligations. 

It  seems  to  many  of  us  that  tliis  is  really  tlie  end 
toward  which  forces  of  history  liave  been  working 
for  centuries,  and  that  we  cannot  be  sure  of  unhin- 
dered national  development,  any  nation  of  us,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  try  to  create  a  true  family  of  .na- 
tions. A  world  in  which  each  nation  may  go  on 
through  the  years  living  its  own  life,  respecting  tlie 
rights  of  other  nations,  and  contributing  its  own 
part  to  an  ordered  and  peaceful  world,  is  an  ideal  so 
great  that  every  one  of  us  miglit  well  be  j^roud  to 
live  for  it  and,  if  need  be,  even  to  die  for  it. 


A  CITIZENS'  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION, 
IN  GREENSBORO,  MAY  4^5. 

A  citizens'  conference  on  education  will  be  held  at 
tlie  North  Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  May  4-5. 

The  object  of  this  conference  is  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity to  representative  citizens  to  confer  with 
themselves  and  with  teachers  and  other  school  of- 
ficials on  the,  State's  greatest  enterprise,  education 
of  its  children. 

Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  sent  to  representa- 
tive citizens  in  North  Carolina,  asking  them  to  at- 
tend this  conference,  and  the  replies  received  so  far 
indicate  that  this  is  to  be,  indeed,  a  citizens'  confer- 
ence, in  which  school  officials  and  public-spirited 
citizens  will  discuss  the  educational  needs  of  tlie 
State. 

Superintendents  and  teachers  are  invited  to  attend 
and  they  are  requested  to  urge  representatives  from 
their  school  boards  and  from  citizens'  clubs  to  attend 
also.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  teachers  do  not 
talk  freely  enough  witli  the  citizens  who  must  pro- 
vide funds  for  schools. 

Education  has  reached  a  critical  period,  Avhen 
patriotic  citizens  of  North  Carolina  must  decide 
whether  or  not  the  schools  are  directed  so  as  to  meet 
the  new  responsibilities  placed  upon  them  as  a  result 
of  changed  conditions  in  the  world.  Are  the  for- 
ward-looking people  of  the  State  really  conscious  of 
the  relation  of  public  education  to  economic  and 
social  progress?  This  question  must  be  answered  by 
tlie  citizens. 

The  conference  will  be  organized  into  groups 
along  the  following  lines : 

1.  Those  interested  primarily  in  rural  schools. 

2.  Those  interested  primarily  in  village  schools. 
8.  Those  interested  primarily  in  the  city  schools. 
4.  Those  interested  in  higher  education. 
Letlers  have  been  sent  to  citizens  asking  them  to 

suggest  what  is  the  most  needful  thing  to  be  done  in 
order  to  improve  educational  conditions  along  either 
of  the  lines  mentioned  above. 

The  salaries  of  teachers,  the  length  of  the  school 
term,  the  relation  of  elementary  to  secondary  educa- 


tion, the  relation  of  secondary  education  to  higher 
education,  the  relation  of  the  institutions  to  the 
whole  education  problem,  the  relation  of  the  schools 
to  the  community,  and  the  college  to  the  State, 
should  all  be  considered. 

The  first  session  of  the  conference  will  meet  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  when  a  general  meeting  will  be 
the  subjects  for  discussion  and  the  plan  of  the  or- 
ganization, after  which  the  conference  will  be  organ- 
ized into  several  departments.  The  evening  program 
will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  educational  condi- 
tions. 

During  the  second  session,  Wednesday  morning 
and  Wednesday  afternoon,  a  declaration  of  princi- 
ples will  be  formulated  and  presented  to  the  confer- 
ence on  Wednesday  evening  at  a  banquet  to  be  held 
in  the  diuing-hall  of  tlie  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women.  Places  will  be  reserved  for  about  eight 
hundred  delegates. 

Governor  T.  W.  Bickett  will  preside,  and  addresses 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton  and  others. 
A  large  attendance  at  this  meeting  is  expected,  since 
it  is  to  be,  perhaps,  the  most  important  educational 
meeting  held  in  the  State  during  the  year. 


A  SALARY  SCHEDULE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  working 
out  a  new  salary  schedule  for  teachers.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  re-grade  all  the  certificates  during  the 
next  year,  in  order  to  correct  any  errors  and  to  give 
as  fair  a  rating  to  all  teachers  as  is  jjossible  for  the 
Board  of  Examiners  to  give. 

This  is  the  first  year  tliat  the  certification  law  has 
been  put  into  force.  In  doing  this,  some  confusion 
necessarily  has  appeared.  All  teachers  are  urged  to 
fill  out  the  blanks  very  carefully  which  have  been 
sent  to  them,  and  follow  directions  in  detail.  If  the 
teachers  will  co-operate  very  freely,  the  new  rating 
which  the  Board  of  Examiners  gives  will  correct 
what  many  teacliers  consider  to  be  an  injustice  here 
and  there. 

In  re-rating  the  certificates  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners will  be  guided  by  the  following : 

1.  Length  of  service  and  professional  fitness  as 
justified  by  their  continuous  service,  and  the  stand- 
ing of  the  teachers  now  in  the  profession  as  certified 
to  by  the  county  or  city  superintendent.  All  teach- 
ers who  have  been  in  service  a  number  of  years,  and 
who  have  worked  up  in  the  profession  as  a  result  of 
patient  and  persistent  study,  will  be  benefited  by 
this  rating. 

2.  High-school  and  college  training.  All  new 
teachers  and  those  who  have  come  into  the  profes- 
sion within  the  la.st  few  years  will  be  expected  to 
give  complete  record  of  high-school  and  college 
training. 

;i  Professional  training  received  in  high  school, 
college  and  summer  school. 

4.  Reading-circle  work  and  attendance  upon  the 
duties  of  the  local  teachers'  group  and  organization. 
After  the  school  year  of  1920,  the  reading-circle 
work  will  be  in  the  charge  of  the  county  or  city 
superintendent,  and  all  superintendents  will  be  ex- 
pected to  jirovide  professional  training  for  their 
teachers  and  report  the  progress  of  their  teachers 
to  tlie  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  this  report 
will  become  a  part  of  the  records  in  estimating  the 
]")rogress  of  the  teachers  in  the  State. 

If  the  teachers  will  co-operate  fully  with  tlie  State 
Board  of  Examiners,  the  whole  certification  scheme 
will  lie  greatly  improved.  B.  C.  B. 
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Do  you  wish  to  help  the  Board  of  Examiners  to 
improve  the  certifieation  scheme  ?  If  so,  fill  out  care- 
fully the  blanks  sent  to  you,  and  follow  instructions. 

It  is  stated  that  a  number  of  teachers  have  no  idea 
what  kind  of  certificate  they  hold.  Is  this  possible? 
Teachers  should  look  up  their  certificates  and  be- 
come acquainted  with  lliem. 

The  happiness  of  your  life  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter of  your  thoughts  and  the  safety  of  your  acts, 
says  the  Kalional  Safety  Council.  Think  rigiit,  think 
in  time,  and  do  the  safe  thing'. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  about  seventy- 
five  county  summer  schools  this  summer.  The 
teacher-training-  program  is  Avorking.  There  is  more 
life  in  the  profession  today  than  ever  before. 

This  is  the  first  year  the  certification  law  has  been 
enforced.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  co-operate 
with  State  and  county  authorities  in  perfecting  a 
certification  scheme  so  that  justice  -may  be  done  all 
teachers. 

One  thing  the  certification  law  is  doing  —  it  is 
throwing  the  light  on  a  number  of  peripatetic  im- 
postors that  have  been  masquerading  in  the  guise  of 
teachers  and  drawing  public  monej'  because  the  peo- 
ple were  ignorant  of  their  real  standing. 

Granville  County  has  recently  cai-ried  three  bond 
issues  for  school  buildings.  Granville  is  getting 
ready  to  provide  for  all  the  children  of  the  county. 
It  has  recently  carried  a  tax  election  in  District 
No.  4  of  Oak  Iliill  Township,  and  Superintendent 
Webb  writes:  "We  shall  call  several  other  elections 
next  month." 

in  GrcciislKiri)  each  child  is  weighed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  school  and  each  mouth  tliereafter.  A  report 
card  is  sent  to  the  parents,  showing  the  normal 
weight,  the  actual  Aveight,  and  tlie  montlil.y  gain  or 
loss  in  weight  of  each  child.  These  repoi'ts  and  tlie 
school  nurse  keep  jiarents  infoi'med  of  the  health- 
needs  of  their  ehildi'cn.    IIow  manv  otlier  schools  in 


the  State  are  giving  such  regular,  diligent,  and  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  physical  health  of  their 
pupils  ? 


Are  you  preparing  to  attend  a  .summer  school  this 
year?  Should  a  teacher  who  holds  a  certificate  be- 
low the  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  or  High  School 
Certificate  receive  an  increase  in  salary  if  such  a 
teacher  cannot  show  credit  for  summer-school  at- 
tendance? 


The  motion  pictures  are  coming  to  school.  A  few 
schools  in  North  Clarolina  have  them  and  others  are 
planning  to  get  them.  One  authority  says  that  there 
are  620  school  movies  of  some  form  or  other  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  in  Texas  it  is  the  law  that 
each  new  public  school  .shall  be  equipped  with  a 
projecting  machine. 


As  soon  as  teachers  are  certificated  properly,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  work  out  a  .salary  schedule  for  next  year,  based 
on  the  class  and  grade  of  certificates  held.  Good 
teachers  should  be  paid  well,  and  the  properly  pre- 
pared teachers  sliould  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
rise  in  the  profession. 


A  county  superintendent  who  fails  to  provide  for 
the  jn-ofessional  development  of  his  teachers  .should 
be  charged  with  being  derelict  in  his  duties,  and  if  a 
teacher's  certifieale  is  marked  down  because  he  or 
slie  failed  to  secure  Reading  Circle  credit,  the  county 
superintendent's  certificate  should  be  marked  down 
if  he  fails  to  provide  professional  training  for  his 
teachers. 


What  makes  a  nation?  Is  it  made  by  boundary 
lines  on  a  map,  or  by  land,  or  by  people,  or  lan- 
guage, or  institutions,  or  what?  As  the  revised 
maps  are  now  showing  new  nations  made  and  old 
nations  changed  as  a  result  of  the  great  Avar,  it  Avill 
be  helpful  to  teachers  and  students  to  make  use  of 
an  article  in  this  issue  on  "Some  Things  That  Make 
a  Nation." 


The  prose-poem  of  the  late  ,Tohn  James  Ingalls  on 
"l^due-grass"  is  perhaps  belter  kiioAvn  to  nmny 
readers  of  North  Carolina  Education  than  the  ex- 
tract on  "Grass"  reprinted  on  the  first  page  of  this 
number  from  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters,  l^oth  pas- 
sages are  endoAved  Avith  peculiar  fervor,  but  Rus- 
kin's has  the  leisurely  movement  of  the  artist  in 
contemplative  enjoyment  of  beauty,  Avhile  the  other 
by  tiie  same  contemplation  of  beauty  is  moved  to 
lyric  ardor  of  expression.  Eitlier  is  a  masterpiece; 
tlie  tAvo  are  fine  companion  jiassages,  Avith  Avhieli  one 
may  worthily  rencAV  communion  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Tliough  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty,  it  is 
possible  that  tlie  opulent  passage  from'  Ruskin,  pub- 
lished a  dozen  years  or  more  before  "Plue-grass" 
appeared,  had  something  to  do  Avitli  inspiring  it. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PLAYGROUNDS  IN 
WADESBORO. 

F!u|)t.  F.  M.  "Williamson,  of  Wadcsboi'o,  writos  that 
three  liuiulred  dollars  worth  of  splendid  phu-^ronnd 
equipment  has  been  installed  on  the  school  ground, 
and  it  has  given  tlie  pupils  of  the  schools  an  entirely 
different  attitude  toward  the  building  and  grounds. 

"For  the  past  two  weeks,  since  the  quarantine 
regulations  have  not  been  so  rigidly  enforced,"  he 
writes,  "the  school  ground  ha.s  been  the  center  of 
attraction  for  the  children  of  the  town. 

"We  have  also  put  into  the  school  the  "600  Ret" 
of  lantern-slide  views  and  a  line  lantern,  at  a  cost 
of  over  three  hundred  dollars. 

"Everything  is  ready  now  for  the  calling  of  the 
election  to  vote  $100,000  in  bonds  for  our  new  build- 
ing as  soon  as  the  necessary  legislation  can  be  had." 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  RENEWAL  OF  CER- 
TIFICATES. 

With  the  foregoing  title  a  sixteen-page  pamphlet 
has  been  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  work  required  for  the  re- 
newal of  each  certificate,  and  the  value  of  the  sum- 
mer-school work  in  both  the  State  and  county  sum- 
mer schools. 

Every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  should  become 
familiar  with  these  directions,  especially  with  those 
concerning  one's  own  advancement.  The  State 
Board  of  Examiners  has  undertaken  to  mail  a  copy 
of  this  important  pamphlet  to  every  public-school 
teacher  in  the  State.  Any  teacher  who  fails  to  re- 
ceive a  copy  in  the  mails  should  apply  for  a  copy  at 
once,  either  to  the  county  superintendent  or  to  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  at  Raleigh. 


SUPT.  I.  C.  GRIFFIN  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

Mr.  I.  C.  Griffin,  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Shelby,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and  Institute  Conductors. 

Last  June,  Mr.  E.  E.  Sams,  Supervisor  of  Teacher 
Training  and  ex-offieio  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  resigned,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Allen,  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  was  appointed  to  till  the 
vacancy.  This  created  also  a  vacancy  on  the  board, 
but  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  fill  that  vacancy 
at  that  time,  because  of  the  pressing  need  for  cleri- 
cal help  to  cheek  up  on  teachers'  certificates,  and 
because  the  State  appropriation  was  not  sufficient  to 
provide  extra  clerical  help  if  the  vacancy  should  be 
tilled. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Henry  Ilighsmith  as 
State  Inspector  of  High  Schools  to  succeed  Prof. 
N.  W.  Walker  has  made  it  necessary  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy on  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  order  that  the 
summer  school  program  may  be  efficiently  super- 
vised. Mr.  Highsmith  will  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners,  but  his  work  will  be  de- 


voted exclusively  to  the  .supervision  of  public  high 
schools. 

The  supervision,  Iherefore,  of  the  summer  schools 
and  the  reading-circle  work  assigned  to  Mr.  High- 
smith  will  now  be  assigned  to  Mr.  Griffin.  Mr. 
Griffin  will  not  resign  his  position  as  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Shelby,  but  will  devote  such  time  as 
may  be  necessary  until  the  close  of  his  school  to 
preliminary  work,  and  will  devote  the  entire  sum- 
mer to  the  supervision  of  teacher-training  in  the 
State. 

The  State  Educational  Commission  will  report  to 
the  next  regular  General  Assembly  tlie  result  of  the 
school  survey,  and  such  plans  for  the  reorganization 
of  school  supervision  as  will  result  from  a  survey  of 
the  State's  need.  A  plan,  therefore,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly  next  January  for 
such  a  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners  as  may  be  deemed  wise  in  light  of  this 
survey.  It  is  on  account  of  this  prospective  reorgan- 
ization that  Superintendent  Griffin  has  accepted  this 
position  temporarily.  E.  C.  B. 


THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  INSPECTOR. 

Prof.  J.  Henry  Ilighsmith  has  been  appointed 
State  High  School  Inspector  to  succeed  Prof.  N.  W. 
Walker,  who  now  becomes  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Professor  Highsmith  will  continue  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  P^xaminers,  but  his  work  will  be 
confined  exclu.sively  to  the  supervision  of  public 
high  schools.  He  will  co-operate  with  all  agencies 
in  the  State  in  organizing  new  high  schools,  stimu- 
lating and  strengthening  high  schools  already 
erected,  broadening  teacher-training  in  high  schools, 
and  otherwise  promoting  the  growtli  of  high-school 
instruction. 

Prof.  N.  W.  Walker  has  served  the  State  well  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  beginning  in  1905,  when  there 
were  very  few  public  high  schools  in  the  State.  He 
has  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season  in  building 
up  rural  high  schools,  in  elevating  standards  and 
encouraging  citizens  to  provide  for  a  broader  in- 
struction in  the  rural  schools.  Through  his  efforts 
the  high-school  work  has  progressed  greatly.  The 
State  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  fine,  pa- 
triotic service.  While  Pi-ofessor  Walker  ceases  to 
serve  the  State  as  Inspector  of  Higli  Schools,  he 
will  devote  his  time  to  teacher-training,  the  improv- 
ing of  teachers  in  high  schools,  and  encouraging  bet- 
ter instruction. 

The  State  now  has  two  men  who  will  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  high  schools  in  the  State,  where 
heretofore  it  has  had  only  one. 

Tlie  demand  for  promoting  the  work  of  secondary 
education  is  itself  a  testimony  of  the  fine  service 
Professor  Walker  has  rendered  the  State. 

In  the  future,  however,  all  correspondence  con- 
cerning the  organizing,  supervising,  and  rating  of 
high  schools  should  be  directed  to  Prof.  J.  Henry 
Highsmith,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  E.  C.  B. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND   CO.AOIEXT. 

The  late  Dr.  E.j  C.  Register,  of 
Charlotte,  left  to  Trinity  College  his 
large  personal  library  of  ten  thou- 
sand volumes,  said  to  be  the  largest 
private  library  in  the  State. 

H      H      H  ^""^ 

Very  useful  in  the  first  four 
grades  will  be  found  Mirick,  Ballon 
and  Tail's  Pi'actlce  Exercises  in 
Mental  Arithmetic  (Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston,  boards,  4S  cents).  It 
contains  115  pages  packed  with  live 
practice  work  about  equally  divided 
between  the  abstract  and  the  con- 
crete. A  happy  arrangement  of  the 
two  i&  effected  by  placing  the  ab- 
stract (pure  arithmetic)  on  the  left- 
hand  pages  and  the  concrete  exam- 
ples (applied  arithmetic)  on  the 
right-hand  pages.  Rich  in  interest 
and  helpfulness  also  are  the  ten 
pages  of  suggestions  to  teachers. 
All  the  exercises  are  oral  or  men- 
tal, in  the  sense  that  they  are  to  be 
done  without  the  aid  of  any  written 
calculation. 

n    n    IP 

Shorthand  in  the  public  high 
school  course  is  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  eiiiciency  for  all 
who  learn  it  and  use  it.  It  is  a  great 
labor-saving  and  time-conserving  de- 
vice, the  potential  benefits  of 
which,  were  it  generally  used,  can 
not  easily  be  measured.  It  is  a  grati- 
fying thing  to  see  it  recognized  as  a 
study  for  which  the  High  School 
Testbook  Commission  makes  an  offi- 
cial adoption  of  the  textbooks  to  be 
used.  The  book  recently  adopted 
for  a  term  of  four  years  is:  "Ooui'se 
ill  Isaac  Pitman  Sliorthantl."  Con- 
currently with  this,  the  Commission 
adopted  also  Charles  E.  Smith's 
"Practical  Coui-se  in  Touch  Type- 
writing" and  Hammond  and  Herz- 
berg's  "Style  Book  in  Business  Eng- 
lish." This  last  named  is  an  excep- 
tionally fine  book  for  other  than 
class  use  in  commercial  courses;  it 
is  very  worthy  of  a  place  among  the 
reference  books  of  most  office- 
workers  who  deal  with  business  cor- 
respondence. 

H     f     H 
Reprinted  from  issues  of  the  High 
School  Journal  is  Tlie  Academy  Move- 
ment in  the  South,  by  Dr.  Edgar  W. 


Knight,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  This  is  a  pamphlet  mono- 
graph of  5  8  pages  of  absorbing  his- 
torical and  not  without  an  engaging 
degree  of  human  interest.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
academies  of  former  days  in  the  older 
of  the  Southern  States,  some  of  them 
being  founded  by  private  initiative, 
and  others  owing  their  origin  to  reli- 
gious bodies.  The  log  schoolhouse  or 
the  old-field  schoolhouse  was  often 
the  academy  wherein  resounded  the 
echoes  of  Homer  and  Virgil  and  the 
"charming  essays  of  Goldsmith  and 
his  not  less  delectable  novel, 
and  the  mild  productions  of  Addison, 
conspired  to  enchant  the  fancy  and 
kindle  a  love  for  reading"  among  the 
young  gentlemen  and  "some  of  the 
fairest  damsels  in  the  country."  Of 
peculiar  interest  is  the  mention  of 
John  Chavis,  "a  full-blooded  free- 
born  negro  of  Xorth  Carolina,"  who 
was  educated  at  Princeton,  had  a 
rare  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin 
and  the  Scriptures,  used  English  re- 
markable for  its  purity,  and  taught 
among  his  students  white  boys  who 
afterwards  become  governors  and 
senators. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


Model  English.  Book  II.  The  Qual 
ities  of  Style.  By  Francis  P.  Don- 
nelly, S.  J.,  Professor  of  English, 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester, 
Mass.  Cloth,  310  pages.  Price  |1.20. 
AUyn   &  Bacon,  Boston. 

Book  I,  treating  of  Invention,  and 
this  Book  II,  on  the  Qualities  of 
Style  form  a  two-book  series  of  sin- 
gularly interest  and  value  in  the 
teaching  of  English  composition. 
The  author  adheres  to  the  method 
of  teaching  the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  English  by  the  study  and 
judicious  following  of  worthy  mod- 
els. With  such  models  every  sec- 
tion and  division  of  the  books  is 
packed.  These  alone  would  make 
the  book  instructive,  but  when  to 
the  models  themselves  are  added  the 
author's  explanations  and  sugges- 
tions, the  student  of  the  book  be- 
comes doubly  fortunate. 


the  peoples  of  Europe  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  deals  with  geography 
as  the  home  of  man,  but  makes  the 
people  themselves  the  central  point 
of  interest  in  geographical  study 
and  is  adapted  to  the  appreciation 
of  children  in  the  usual  geography 
grades.  There  are  seven  maps  and 
177  illustrations.  Particularly  well 
chosen  are  the  illustrations,  fresh 
and  new,  which  enliven,  interest, 
and  instruct.  The  maps  show  the 
national  frontiers  as  affected  by  the 
results  of  the  war  and  the  narrativef 
lells  of  the  effects  of  the  war  in  the 
nations  themselves.  A  timely  piece 
of  work   very  worthily  done. 


Old  World  BackgTound  to  Ameri- 
can History.  An  Elementary  His- 
tory for  the  Grades  or  Junior  High 
School.  By  Samuel  Banister  Hard- 
ing and  Margaret  Snodgrass  Hard- 
ing. Cloth,  378  pages.  Price  SS 
cents.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany,   Chicago. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  the 
"Story  of  Europe"  brought  out  in 
1912  in  the  Lake  History  Series.  It 
is  greatly  improved  by  the  revision; 
in  fact  the  former  book,  excellent  as 
it  was,  is  practically  made  over.  At 
the  beginning  is  a  new  chapter  deal- 
ing with  man's  earliest  history  and 
at  the  end  are  three  chapters  on  the 
"Growth  of  Freedom"  in  the  last 
three  hundred  years  and  a  survey  of 
the  events  which  culminated  in  the 
Great  War.  It  is  provided  with 
maps,  illustrations,  index  and  other 
equipment  for  study.  It  is  an  at- 
tractive and  interesting  presentation 
planned  after  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  of  Eight  for  the 
Sixth  Grade. 


The  New  Europe,  By  Nellie  B. 
Allen.  Cloth,  43  5  pages.  Price, 
$1.00.      Ginn   &.   Company,   Boston. 

This  is  not  a  history  deriving  its 
interest  from  the  outcome  of  the 
Great  War,  but  an  account  of  the 
lives,    customs,    and    occupations    of 


Applied  Arithmetic:  The  Three 
Essentials,  By  N.  J.  Lennes,  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics,  University  of 
Montana,  and  Frances  Jenkins,  Pro- 
fessor of  Elementary  Education, 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Book  1. 
Cloth,  illustrated,   2 S3   pages.    Price, 

$ J.   B.    Lippincott    Company, 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  three-book 
series.  Intended  for  the  second 
grade,  it  is  naturally  made  simple 
and  kept  close  to  elementary  princi- 
ples. Local  material  drawn  from 
the  experiences  of  the  pupil  is  in- 
sisted on  in  the  process  of  master- 
ing the  elementary  facts.  This  is 
one  of  the  strong  points  of  this 
book.  Another  is  the  use  of  much 
oral  material  in  the  teaching  of 
pi'inciples;  yet  another  is  the  abund- 
ant drill  work  for  giving  skill  in  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division.  Games  and  other 
spontaneous  interests  are  laid  under 
requisition  freely  on  the  ground,  as 
the  preface  states  it  so  well,  "that  it 
is  possible  so  to  connect  the  learn- 
ing of  arithmetic  with  other  activ- 
ities  which    in    themselves    are    of 
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compelling  interest  to  the  cbild,  that 
the  combination  will  be  a  source  of 
joy  and  life  when  the  arithmetic 
elements  alone  would  lead  to  aad-^ 
ness  and  forced  labor." 


General  Botany,  By  Hiram  D. 
Densmore,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Bot- 
any at  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis- 
consin. Cloth,  459  pages.  Price, 
$2.96.     (xinn    &    Company,    Boston. 

A  new  text  bearing  date  of  1920. 
This  work  is  worthy  of  the  times  in 
which  it  appears.  The  foundation 
principles  are  emphasized,  non- 
essential matter  is  rigorously  elim- 
inated, the  practical  modern  appli- 
cations of  the  principles  are  com- 
mendably  magnified.  It  would  take 
half  a  page  to  specify  the  points  of 
distinguishing  excellence  in  this 
text.  It  is  modern  in  every  detail 
touched  by  the  advance  of  botanical 
science  in  practical  applications  to 
human  interests.  Especially  of  prac- 
tical interest  and  value  is  its  treat- 
ment of  the  anatomy  and  psysiology 
of  plants,  of  plant  breeding,  repro- 
duction, and  heredity.  The  print  is 
from  clear  new  type,  the  paper  is 
excellent,  the  illustrations  are  new, 
instructive  and  abundant.  The  text 
contains  twenty-two  chapters  and  is 
followed  by  an  index  of  more  than 
a  dozen  pages.  A  book  fresh,  in- 
teresting, and  teachable  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 


Plane  Geometry,  By  Matilda 
Auerbach,  supervisor  of  Mathemat- 
ics in  the  Ethical  Culture  High 
School,  New  York  City,  and  Charles 
Burton  Walsh,  Principal  of  the 
Friends'  Central  School,  Philadel- 
phia.    Cloth,  xvi-(-33S   pages.   Price, 

$ J.    B.    Lippincott    Company, 

Philadelphia. 

This  new  text-book  on  plane 
geometry  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
I.  Abridged  and  Applied,  II.  College 
Preparatory.  The  method  of  the 
work  is  vitalized  (1)  by  historical 
discussions,  notes,  and  references; 
(2)  by  numerous  diagrams  and  il- 
lustrations showing  the  practical 
applications  of  geometry;  (3)  by 
simplified  and  unstilted  phrase- 
ology; and  (4)  by  its  method  of  ap- 
proach. Think  of  a  mathematics 
club,  for  instance!  Yet  there  are 
not  a  few  problems  and  suggest-ons 
for  work  in  such  a  club,  thus  taking 
away  something  of  geometry's  for- 
bidding mien  of  former  days  and 
giving  the  pupil  higher  courage  for 
attacking  geometrical  problems. 
Perhaps  the  most  severe  criticism 
to  be  made  of  the  book  is  that  it 
doesn't  seem  to  be   difficult  enough. 


paid.      George     Wahr,     Ann    Arbor, 
Mich. 

A  book  on  the  preparation,  con- 
struction, and  delivery  of  speeches, 
not  on  elocution  or  vocal  expres- 
sion. Written  by  an  experienced 
instructor  who  thoroughly  believes 
in  the  value  of  ability  to  speak  well 
in  public.  The  following  subjects 
are  treated  in  the  eight  chapters: 
(1)  Speech-Making  Power,  (2)  The 
Speech-Making  Laboratory,  (3) 
Preparation  of  the  Speech  Material, 
(4)  Speech-Structure,  (5)  Analysis 
and  Brief-Making,  (6)  Speech  Qual- 
ities, (7)  Preparation  for  the  Deliv- 
ery, (S)  Delivering  the  Speech. 
These  subjects  are  extensively  elab- 
orated and  the  discussions  are  en- 
riched by  a  wealth  of  analysis,  sug- 
gestion and  illustrative  matter.  To 
give  the  student  power  to  make  an 
effective  public  speech  is  the  bii? 
purpose  of  the  book,  and  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  and  stimulating 
hell)  to  the  student  it  is  strongly 
commended. 


Times  very  appropriately  observes, 
books  so  well  chosen,  so  well  edited, 
and  so  well  appareled,  deserve  a  wel- 
come not  confined  to  the  schools. 


iSi)eech-Maklng,  By  Richard  Den- 
nis Teall  Hollister,  A.  M.,  Actins? 
Associate  Professor  of  Oratory  in 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Cloth, 
xvi-|-386   pages.      Price,    $1.75   post- 


Selections  and  Essay.s  by  John  Rus- 
kin.  Edited  with  an  introduction  by 
Frederick  William  Rowe,  Assistant 
Professor  of  English,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Cloth,  pocket  size,  xxiii 
-1-423  pages.  Price  $1.00.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

Here  is  a  seemly  sort  of  book  in 
its  dimensions  and  modest  dark-blue 
binding — described  as  pocket  size, 
but  until  one  tries  it  he  is  not  sure 
that  it  will  slip  so  easily  as  it  actual- 
ly does  into  his  coat  pocket.  Yet 
without  being  a  conventional  thin- 
paper  edition,  it  carries  its  more  than 
four  hundred  pages  in  a  volume  of 
inconspicuous  thickness  and  unobtru- 
sive weight  in  the  hand.  A  dollar  is 
the  price  of  this  volume  now,  though 
the  publishers  say  they  cannot  guar- 
antee this  price  beyond  the  middle  of 
April.  The  paper  is  excellent,  the 
print  is  clear  and  good.  There  is  a 
readable  introduction  of  fifteen 
pages.  The  selections^ — in  autobio- 
graphical content,  in  style,  and  in 
doctrine — put  the  reader  on  terms, 
if  not  of  thorough,  certainly  of  good 
and  appreciative  acquaintance  with 
Ruskin  the  man,  Ruskin  the  author, 
and  Ruskin  the  teacher  of  men.  In 
the  same  series,  uniform  with  this 
volume,  is  a  goodly  array  of  such 
companion  books  as  The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel  (Meredith),  The 
History  of  Pendennis  (Thackeray), 
The  Return  of  the  Native  (Hardy), 
The  Ring  and  the  Book  (Browning), 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet  Letter,  with  a  dozen 
others  ready  now  and  nearly  another 
dozen  announced,  all  glowing  with 
the  "golden  stain"  of  English  or 
American  literature.  The  series  is 
edited  by  Will  D.  Howe,  Professor  of 
English  at  the  Indiana  University, 
and  is-  called  "The  Modern  Student's 
Library,"    but,    as    the     New     York 


Number  by  Development:  A  Meth- 
od of  Number  Instruction.  By 
John  C.  Gray,  A.  M.,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Chicopee,  Massachusetts. 
Vol.  II — Intermediate  Grades,  xxii-H, 
4  86 -fxl  pages.  Vol.  Ill — Gram- 
mar Grades,  xx-|-514  pages.  Price 
not  given.  Cloth,  illustrated  with 
numerous  diagrams.  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company,   Philadelphia. 

These  two  volumes  have  been 
preceded  by  Volume  I  on  introduc- 
( Continued    on    page    18.) 


North  Carolina  Adopts 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
beg  to  announce  that 
the  following  Short- 
hand.  Typewriting  and 
Business  English  text- 
books have  been  adop- 
ted by  the  North  Caro- 
lina High  School  Text- 
book Committee  for  a 
period  of  four  years. 

COURSE  IN  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND.  Cloth,  240  pp., 
$1.60.  A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons 
in  the  Isaac  Pitman  System  of 
Shorthand,  designed  for  use  in 
Academies  and  High  Schools.  This 
work  is  officially  used  in  the  High 
Schools  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  other  large  cities. 

PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING.  By  Chas.  E. 
Smith.  Fifteenth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  cloth  $1.00.  A  Sci- 
entific Method  of  Mastering  the 
Keyboard  by  the  Sense  of  Touch. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  teach 
touch  typewriting  in  such  a  way 
that  the  student  will  operate  by 
touch— will  have  an  absolute  com- 
mand of  every  key  on  the  key- 
board, and  be  able  to  strike  any 
key  more  readily  without  looking 
than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
aid  of  sight. 

STYLE  BOOK  OF  BUSINESS  ENG- 
LISH. 234  pp.,  $1.10.  Seventh 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
This  new  treatise  will  especially 
appeal  to  the  teacher  of  English 
wherever  it  is  seen.  Adopted  by 
the  New  York  High  Schools. 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  free 
Correspondence  Course  f  o  r 
Teachers  in  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand.    Address 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 

2  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 
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State    School    News 


SOHtK>L.  NEWS  BUIEFS. 

The  Turlington  graded  school,  in 
Smithfield,  has  installed  a  motion- 
picture  machine.  Shows  are  given 
on  Tuesday  and  Friday  nights. 

Elizabeth  City  is  planning  to  go 
before  the  Chowan  College  trustees 
in  May  with  an  offer  of  $150,000  and 
a  site  as  an  inducement  to  bring  the 
college  to  Elizabeth  City. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Bachman  has  announced 
his  resignation  as  superintendent  of 
the  Tarboro  graded  schools,  to  take 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  present  term. 
His  plans  for  the  future  have  not 
been  announced. 

Bailey  has  been  experiencing  trou- 
ble, as  have  all  other  towns  and 
cities  in  the  past  iew  years,  in  secur- 
ing board  for  its  school  teachers.  At 
last,  local  citizens  have  determined 
that  the  situation  shall  be  relieved, 
and  on  March  17  a  corporation  was 
formed  and  chartered  which  requires 
the  immediate  erection  of  a  teacher 
home  tor  the  town. 

At  the  Wiley  School  in  Raleigh 
about  thirty-five  pupils  of  Mrs.  M.  B. 
Sherwood  took  part  in  the  prize  pos- 
ter contest  to  be  concluded  March  31. 
A  large  number  of  entries  have  been 
■  made  in  this  State  under  the  plan  of 
the  War  Loan  Organization.  The 
posters  are  required  to  be  original 
and  must  emphasize  the  idea  of 
thrift. 

In  the  annual  high-school  decla- 
mation contest  at  Wake  Forest, 
March  12,  the  first  place  was  won  by 
H.  E.  Bradley,  of  Mars  Hill;  the  sec- 
ond, by  H.  M.  Hicks,  of  High  Point. 
To  Mr.  Bradley  was  presented  a 
beautiful  gold  medal  and  a  scholar- 
ship to  Wake  Forest  College,  while 
Mr.  Hicks  received  a  gold  pin  bear- 
ing the  emblems  of  the  two  literary 
societies. 

Farmville  is  to  spend  $140,000 
this  summer  in  erecting  a  modern 
school  building.  Bonds  were  voted 
to  provide  the  funds.  Farmville  has 
paved  streets.  It  is  expected  that 
within  a  year  the  new  building  will 
be  completed  and  that  Farmville  will 
be  connected  with  Greenville,  the 
county-seat,  with  an  improved  hard- 
surface  road. 


A  Gift  of  .filOO.OOO  for  Frankliiitoii. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  S.  C.  Vann, 
who  in  his  early  business  career 
clerked  in  a  store  for  $12  a  month 
and  is  now  a  wealthy  cotton  manu- 
facturer, tendered  the  school  board 
of    Franklinton    a    gift    of    $100,000 


for  the  erection  of  a  modern  school 
building  for  the  town.  The  only  con- 
ditions of  the  gift  are  that  certain 
pieces  of  property  suitable  for  school 
grounds  be  .secured  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  that  the  building  be  made 
all  that  a  schoolhouse  ought  to  be 
and  equipped  for  every  department 
of  work.  The  building  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  occupancy  a  year 
from  now. 


Debating  Consolidation  of  School.s. 

In  Sampson  County  the  larger 
schools  have  agreed  to  enter  a  de- 
bate on  the  following  question:  "Re- 
solved, That  the  rural  schools  of 
North  Carolina,  where  geographical 
conditions  permit,  should  be  consoli- 
dated into  large  central  schools." 

Twenty-tour  schools  have  enlisted 
for  nine  debates,  which  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  affirmative  remains 
at  home,  while  the  negative  goes  to 
the  opposing  schools. 


Stiite  Di-avvs  Army  Agi-icultural 
School. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  five 
States  selected  for  proposed  schools 
of  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry 
to  be  established  at  army  camps  as  a 
part  of  the  courses  of  vocational 
training,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment by  the  War  Department. 

Camp  Bragg  is  the  location  of  the 
proposed  schools.  The  others  will  be 
at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C;  Camps  Ben- 
ning  and  Gordon,  in  Georgia;  Camp 
Pike,  Arkansas;   Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 


Medals   for   Best   Records   in 
Chemistry. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
recently  offered  a  medal  to  the  high- 
school  student  who  would  pass  the 
best  examination  in  college  prepara- 
tory chemistry.  The  student  who 
won  the  prize  was  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity next  fall  if  he  received  the 
medal.  If  the  first  choice  was  un- 
able to  enter  the  University,  the 
medal  went  to  the  second  choice,  etc, 
Greensboro  won  the  first  choice,  Win- 
ston-Salem the  second,  and  Tarboro 
the  third. 


Professor   Ma<lison   Takes   Charge   at 
Oullowhee. 

Prof.  Robert  L.  Madison  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  CuUowhee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School,  to  suc- 
ceed Prof.  A.  C.  Reynolds,  the  change 
taking  place  last  month.  The  new 
president  is  the  founder  of  the 
school,  but  has  been  serving  as 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Jackson  County  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Reynolds  is  leaving  the 
scnbol  in  order  that  he  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  devote  more  time  to 
his  personal  affairs. 


.Student   Clubs  at   Elon   College. 

Elon  College  will  permit  non- 
secret  social  clubs  among  its  stu- 
dents. College  fraternities  are  dis- 
countenanced by  the  trustees,  who 
give  their  endorsement  to  the  plan 
for  social  clubs.  The  constitution  of 
each  club  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
faculty  for  approval.  Membership  is 
limited  to  twenty-five  in  each  club, 
and  no  student  may  be  a  member  of 
more  than  one.  As  Elon  is  a  co- 
educational college,  it  is  expected 
that  the  young  women  as  well  as  the 
young  men  will  have  their  social 
clubs,  and  that  there  will  be  reci- 
procity in  providing  occasions  of  en- 
tertainment. 


Hon.  Bainbridge  Colby,  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  in  President  Wil- 
son's cabinet,  will  deliver  an  address, 
June  16,  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  as  commencement  orator. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 
.$100  TO  $150  MONTH 

All  teachers  should  try  the  LI.  S. 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Thousands  of  permanent, 
life,  positions  are  to  be  filled  at  from 
$1100  to  1800;  have  short  hours  and 
annual  vacations,  with  full  pay. 
Those  interested  should  write  imme- 
diately to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept. 
S225,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule 
showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places,  and  large  descriptive  book 
showing  the  positions  open,  and  giv- 
ing many  sample  examination  ques- 
tions, which  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge. 

For  History  and  Atlas  of  World 
War,  send  50c.  to  the  Teachers'  Sup- 
ply  Co.,   Grayson,   Ky. 


HOME    STUDY High    School,    College, 

Busine.'ss  and  Profos* 
sion.il  Degree  Courses.  Eighth  Year.  Catalog 
Free.  Teachers  Professional  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carolina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
8,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


April,  1920.] 
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Craven   County   Siunmer   School   Ex- 
I)«nse-Pi-oo  to  Teachers. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  th3 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Craven  County: 

1.  A  county  summer  school  of 
eight  weeks'  duration  will  be  held  at 
Vanceboro  this  summer.  This  school 
will  be  conducted  at  no  expense 
whatever  to  the  teachers.  All  teach- 
ers who  attend,  secure  deflnit3 
credit  towards  a  certificate,  and 
agree  to  teach  in  the  county  next 
year,  will  be  reimbursed  with 
monthly  sums  next  school  year  suffi- 
cient to  cover  all  actual  expense  in- 
volved in  attending  the  school.  The 
reimbursement  will  include  the  cost 
of  board,  laundry,  books  and  sup- 
plies and  railroad  fare  to  and  from 
Vanceboro.  This  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Craven  County  is  considere:! 
by  Superintendent  Proctor  as  the 
most  progressive  step  yet  taken.  It 
means  that  Craven  County  believes 
in  well  trained  teachers  and  that  she 
is  willing  to  pay  the  bill  in  training 
them.  It  is  believed  that  Craven  is 
the  first  county  in  the  State  to  adopt 
this  policy  of  teacher  training. 

2.  The  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion adopts  as  its  future  policy  tha 
big  idea  of  consolidation  of  schools, 
so  that  every  child  in  the  county 
may  have  educational  advantages 
second  to  none  in  the  State.  The 
county  superintendent  has  been  d'- 
rected  to  make  a  survey  of  school 
conditions  and  report  to  the  board 
such  consolidation  schemes  as  he 
thinks  should  be  determined  upon. 
Craven  County  believes  that  the  ru- 
ral children  should  have  the  a'lvan- 
tages  of  a  high  school  educa'ion.  It 
is  determined  insofar  as  it  is  able 
to  erect  schools  so  that  all  the  chil- 
dren possible  may  have  such  advan- 
tages at  home. 

3.  The  Board  indorses  the  plan 
of  the  State  Community  Service  Bu- 
reau in  its  scheme  to  put  on  in  th's 
county  rural  entertainments,  such 
as  motion  pictures,  illustrated  lec- 
tures, etc.  In  connection  with  this 
work  there  will  be  a  director  of 
playground  activities. 


Dr.  A.  B.  Hart  Speaks  in  Raleigh  on 
Education. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
lodge  of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose, 
Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  professor 
of  the  science  of  government  in  Har- 
vard University,  made  an  address  in 
Raleigh,  March  24,  on  "Educational 
Training  in  the  Home."  He  defined 
education,  not  as  a  creation,  but  as 
an  adaptation,  enabling  a  person  to 
use  his  native  powers  in  new  and 
untried  ways,  and  to  use  them  in 
conjunction  and  co-operation  with 
others  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  great 
service,  a  great  commonwealth  and 
a  great  nation. 

There  is  no  greater  political  crime, 


he  said,  than  to  leave  a  State  in 
ignorance,  and  he  deplored  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  native  State  of 
Massachusetts,  where  135,000  men 
and  women  are  unable  to  understand 
the  language  of  the  nation  they  have 
chosen  to  adopt  as  their  own. 

The  greater  part  of  education  must 
be  had  in  the  home,  he  pointed  out, 
and  it  is  here  that  moral  instruction 
and  religious  training  must  be  had. 
Dr.  Hart  continued  with  a  discussion 
of  vocational  education  which  cannot 
be  received  in  the  home,  and  then 
spoke  of  Mooseheart,  the  institution 
as  "the  school  that  trains  for  life" 
and  embodies  in  its  training  the 
principles  of  home  influence  as  well 
as   institutional    instruction. 

More  than  eight  hundred  children 
are  now  taken  care  of  at  Mooseheart, 
he  said,  and  the  institution  has  an 
income  of  $1,100,000  annually.  In- 
stead of  the  usual  school  terms,  the 
children  of  Mooseheart,  he  said,  go 
to  school  forty-seven  weeks  in  the 
year. 


Negroes  of  Asheville  and  Bun- 
combe County  are  forming  plans  for 
establishing  a  negro  community  cen- 
ter near  Asheville.  An  option  has 
been  taken  upon  a  100-acre  tract  of 
land,  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  school  for  homeless  negro 
children,  a  sanitarium,  a  hotel,  and 
a  big  building  to  be  used  for  fairs 
and  other  exhibition  purposes.  Ten- 
tative plans  call  for  laying  off  the 
tract  into  fields  to  be  farmed  by  thi 
inmates  of  the  institution. 

Music   Important   in   Training 
Children. 

The  power  of  music  to  give  action 
and  direction  to  human  motives  is 
undisputable.  It  is  especially  im- 
portant that  children  be  kept  under 
the  influence  of  the  best  music.  The 
greatest  music  of  all  ages  is  brought 
right  into  the  home  and  the  school 
by  the  Victrola.  Persons  not  having 
a  Victrola  may  enjoy  hearing  their 
favorite  music  by  visiting  any  dealer 
in  Victor  products. 


NATION-WIDE  SEARCH  FOR  TEACHERS! 

If   available    for   a    position    of   any   kind    anywhere    in    the    United    States,    come    to    an    Agency 
national  in  scope. 

NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

General  Offices,  Evanston,  111. 
Munsev  Building.   Washington,   D.  C. 
101  West  41st  St.,  New  York. 

Affiliated  Agencies  or  Representatives  in  principal  cities. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

RICHMOND.  VA, 


1.  New  System  registering  and  nominating,  J 

doubling  efficiency. 

2.  No  fees  in  advance;  continuous  enrollment. 

3.  Specialists  Department. 

4.  Enrollment  3   offices  intensively  covering 

entire  South. 
LOOKING  FORWARD,  telling  about  South- 
ern opportunities,  if  requested. 


FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


E.  E.  Olp,  Manager 


28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Unprecedented  demand  for  teachers  I      All  previous  Agency  records  broken   last  year  I      If  avail- 
able for   a  position   now  or  later,    come  to  headquarters.      Affiliated   Agencies    in   pincipal  cities. 


■f.^  PREPMRE  FOR  A  LARGER  SALARY 

■  -  -"^^ ^        Tt.  *;i.i«o  r.e  TJ^.ina  i^f on-, t-^  fr.-n  n  i-^tter  job  at  a  larger  salary,     ^'-'i--"  i...-i----     ■ 

experts.     The  better  the  tra 
n'iiauates  are  in  the  front  r 

i  111  (»  '     ■— — 


In  times  of  Peace  prepare  for  a  better  job  at  a  larger  salary.     IMudern  business 
demands  trained  men  and  women  experts.     The  better  the  training  the  l.irger 
your  salary  will  be.     Today  our  graauates  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  modern 
'  business.         Enroll      with       this       well 
equipped   business   college,    and   help   to    C       JJ^-^   _» /l:^  ,    '_    .,^^/^. 
make  your  future  success  secure.     Handsome  c;i 
logue  mailed  on  request.     You  can  enter  any  time 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Offers  you  the  opportunity  to  study  six  weeks  either  during  the  first  or  last 
part  of  the  summer,  or  twelve  weeks  throughout  the  summer  quarter  under 
some  of  the  best  teacters  in  America.  Nearly  300  different  courses,  all  giving 
college  credit,  are  offered  for  your  selection.  For  details  of  these  courses  and 
further  information,  write  for  our  view  book  and  special  summer  school  cata- 
logue. 

First  term,  June  10  -  July  20:    SeconiJ  term,  July  21— August  23. 
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Brief  Review  of  a  Year's  Pi-ogiess  in 
Wilkes. 

In  a  general  meeting  in  January 
o£  several  organizations  represent- 
ing various  interests  of  Wilkes 
County,  Supt.  C.  C.  Wright  reported 
tor  the  educational  interests  partial- 
ly as  follows: 

As  indication  of  the  renewed  in- 
terest our  people  throughout  the 
county  are  taking  in  the  progre5s  oE 
our  schools  and  in  the  education  il 
development  o£  all  the  people  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  that  in  the 
various  county  commencements  la?i 
spring  there  were  awarded  7  52  ce'- 
tificates  of  merit  for  perfect  attend- 
ance for  the  entire  term  of  school. 
Thirteen  gold  medals  awarded  fo.' 
seven  years  perfect  attendance  and 
106  parent-teachers"  meetings  held 
in  the  schools.  Another  significant 
fact  is  that  the  membership  of  tha 
County  Teachers'  Association  has 
grown  from  173  to  306  while  thj 
average  monthly  wage  has  increase.l 
from  $45.00  a  year  ago  to  $65.00 
today. 

The  schools  in  practically  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  county  are 
literally  running  over  with  children, 
nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  seen  in 
the  county  before.  Schools  that  a 
year  ago  never  dreamed  of  having 
an  assistant  teacher  are  now  putting 
them  in  and  the  people  as  a  whole 
seem  determined  to  give  their  boys 
and  girls  a  better  chance  in  the  race 
of  life  than  was  allotted  to  them. 


Do  You  Have  a  Bulletin  Board? 

H.  W.  Bullard,  of  Aulander,  uses 
a  movable  bulletin  board  in  his  agri- 
cultural room.  He  finds  it  more 
convenient  than  the  stationary  board 
for  the  reason  it  can  be  easily 
moved  to  any  part  of  the  room.  'The 
board  was  made  in  the  school  shop. 

Mr.  Bullard  finds  the  bulletin 
board  useful  for  displaying  pictures 
of  animals,  buildings  and  machinery, 
short  articles  on  any  farm  topic,  pic- 
tures of  projects  and  farm  demon 
strations,  useful  tables  of  farm 
data,  etc.  Do  you  have  a  bulletin 
board?  If  not,  write  H.  W.  Bullard. 
Aulander,  N.  C.,  asking  him  to  send 
you  a  drawing  of  the  bulletin  board 
at  his  school. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 
tory  number.  Volume  II  furnishes 
in  great  detail  a  working  outline 
of  class-work  in  common  fractions 
"in  accordance  with  development 
ideals"  and  suggestions  in  denomi- 
nate numbers.  The  minuteness  of 
the  detail  with  which  the  lessons 
are  worked  out  to  show  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  taught,  the 
order  of  the  steps  in  teaching,  the 
forms  which  are  to  be  used,  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  method  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  fact  that  they  oc- 
cupy  twenty-seven   chapters  and   an 


appendix  and  more  than  500  pigps. 
Vol.  Ill  is  devoted,  with  similar  at- 
tention to  the  minutiiB  of  procedure, 
to  decimal  fractions  and  their  appli- 
cation to  percentages,  interest, 
measurements,  and  averages,  and 
contains  thirty-two  chapters  and 
more  than  500  pages.  These  ex- 
haustive volumes  represent  a  prod- 
igious amount  of  industrious  and 
pains-taking  labor  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  and  the  teacher  who 
masters  the  materials  and  methods 
here  set  forth  will  be  richly 
equipped  for  the  teaching  of  number 


by  development.  The  entire  set  of 
three  books  would  not  be  out  of 
place  in  the  teachers'  section  of  the 
school  library. 


.Junior      High     School    I/iterature. 

Book  One.  By  William  H.  Elson, 
author  of  Elson  Readers  and  Good 
English  Series,  and  Christine  M. 
Keck,  head  of  Union  Junior  High 
School  English,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Cloth,  xiv-1-624  pages.  Price 
$1.0S.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany,  Chicago. 

It  is  difBcult  to  appraise  in  mod- 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  AKDEKMAN.  I'rehldcnt. 

First  Term  June  21  to  July  31, 
Second  Term  August  2  to  September  3, 

COUKSES  FOR  COLLEGE  GREDIX   COl RSES  FOR  COLLEGE  EN- 
TRANCE.  COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
COURSES  FOH  ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

Several   hundred   different   courses   In    the    following   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Aatronomy,  Biology,  Field  Potany.  Chemistry.  Domestic  Economy.  Draw- 
ing. Education,  English,  French,  Games,  Geography.  German,  Greek,  History.  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Latin.  Library  Methods.  Manual  Training.  Mathematics,  School  Music. 
Philosophy.    Physical    Training,    Physics,    Psychology,    Story    Telling,    Writing. 

Special  courses  In  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics, 
Playgrounds   and   Recreation.    Manual   Training,    Kindergarten   with    Observation   Classes. 

Attendance    last    session    from    24      States. 
Library    Methods.     Master's    Course.  Domestic   Science.    Special    School   of  Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Cert  ill  ca  tea.  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificaiea  for  Supervisors 
of    Music,    Drawing.    Manual    Training   and    Agriculture. 


»The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America* 

Pleasant  summer  climate- — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non -Virginians. 

Music  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference.  Enter- 
tainments,  Excursions  to  Wasliington.  Luray  Caverns,   C>ld   Point  Comfort.  Monticcllo. 

Sixty- page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.     Maphis. 


DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 


UNIVERSITY,  VA. 


MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


STATE  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  TEACHERS  who  wish  to  increase 
their  efficiency,  the  class  of  their  cer- 
tificates and  their  salaries. 

For  College  entrance  and  for  College  Credit 

Session  June  15  to  July  28 

Appply  for  room  reservation  at  once 

For  Catalogue  write  to 
W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director  WEST  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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erate  terms  this  surpassingly  meri- 
torious collection  of  literature  for 
tlie  junior  high  school.  The  mate- 
rial i  s  supplied  in  such  generoys 
quantity,  in  so  wide  a  range  of  va- 
riety, and  of  such  fresh  and  engag- 
ing quality,  as  to  form  a  most 
convenient  treasury  upon  which  to 
draw  to  meet  almost  any  demand  of 
,  the  teacher  or  any  wisn  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  four  divisionb  of  mate- 
rial are  as  follows:  Part  I — Stories 
and  Poems  of  Nature;  Part  II — Ad- 
ventures Old  and  New;  Part  III — 
Ideals  and  Heroes  of  Freedom;  Part 
IV — Literature  and  Life  in  the 
Homeland.  Each  part  is  preceded 
by  an  appropriate  introduction,  each 
selection,  as  deemed  necessary,  is 
followed  by  notes  and  questions  and 
phrases  to  be  studied,  and  at  the 
end  is  a  quite  comprehensive  and 
usable  glossary  of  thirty-three 
pages.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  say 
that  among  the  most  delightful 
pages  in  the  book  are  the  six  at  the 
beginning  which  contain  the  general 
introduction  on  "The  Three  Joys  of 
Reading." 


How  to  Live.  Rules  for  Health- 
ful Living  Based  on  Modern  Science. 
Authorized  by  and  Prepared  in  Col- 
laboration with  the  Hygiene  Refer- 
ence Board  of  the  Life  Extension 
Institute.  By  Irving  Fisher,  Chair- 
man, Professor  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, Yale  University,  and  Eugene 
Lyman  Fiske,  M.  D.,  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute.  Fifteenth 
Edition,  completely  revised,  enlarged 
and  reset.  Cloth,  illustrated,  4  6 
pages.  Price  $1.50  net.  Funk  and 
Wagnalls   Company,   New   York. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  stand- 
ard authority  on  the  subject  of 
healthful  living.  Its  value  may  in 
a  measure  be  estimated  by  its  tre- 
mendous popularity.  First  pub- 
lished in  1915.  the  book  went 
through  eight  editions  within  a  year 
and  this  latest  revision  and  enlarge- 
ment Tin  1919)  makes  the  fifteenth 
edition.  •  The  original  work  con- 
tained 345  pages,  the  latest  edition 
4  61  pages.  The  problems  of  health 
raised  by  the  war  and  the  advances 
made  in  the  knowledge  of  scientific 
living  since  the  previous  revisions 
are  included,  and  many  new  illus- 
trations, diagrams  and  exercises 
have  been  added.  Men  and  women 
in  early  lite  should  learn  and  prac- 
tice the  teachings  of  this  book  in  or- 
der to  keep  young  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  those  in  later  life  in  order 
to  grow  old  as  slowly,  as  possible. 


Second  Latin  Book  for  Junior 
High  Schools.  By  Frederick  War- 
ren Sanford,  Associate  Professor 
of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska, and  Harry  Fletcher  Scott, 
Instructor  in  Latin  in  the  University 
High     School     of     Chicago.     Cloth, 


illustrated,  xvii-l-4S9  pages.  Price 
$1.2  0.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany,  Chicago. 

A  particularly  well-prepared  book 
for  second  year  Latin  pupils,  especi- 
ally if  used  to  follow  the  First 
Latin  Book  by  the  same  authors.  It 
begins  with  Easy  Latin  Stories  ot 
Perseus  and  Hercules  and  these  are 
followed  by  thirty-five  drill  lessons 
in  grammar  and  construction.  Part 
III  contains  more  than  a  hundred 
imges  of  stories  from  Roman  His- 
tory, and  Part  IV  is  made  up  from 
ihe  first  book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War 


retouched  for  removing  the  severer 
difficulties.  There  is  a  useful  re- 
view  outline  of  the  first  year's  work. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  list  of  Eng- 
lish derivations  from  Latin,  a  gram- 
matical appendix,  exercises  in  Latin 
composition  and  extension  vocabular 
ries.  A  judiciously  equipped  book 
and  an  excellent  preparation  for 
Caesar,  Cicero  and  Vergil. 

A  History  and  Atlas  of  the  World 
War  and  a  pocke'-size  Normal 
Question  book,  both  for  $1.00. 
Teachers'   Supply  Co.,   Urayson,   Ky. 


A  Vacational  Opportunity 

Mr.  Teacher,  have  you  yet  planned  your  work  for  vacation  time?  If  not, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  submit  you  an  interesting  proposition  relative  to  do- 
ing some  Life  Insurance  work.  The  only  requisite  for  success  is  intelligent 
application.  You  have  the  intelligence  and  if  you  are  willing  to  make  the 
application  you  can  and  will  succeed. 

We  will  co-operate  with  you  in  every  way,  to  help  you  realize  success. 
It  might  be  that  in  giving  the  insurance  business  a  trial  you  would  find  that 
it  had  larger  possibilities  for  you  than  teaching.  Such  was  the  experience 
of  the  undersigned,  and  such  has  been  the  experience  of  many  teachers,  as 
our  forces  are  recruited  each  year  from  the  teaching  profession. 

We  have  had  some  lady  teachers  who  made  a  gratifying  success. 

If  interested  write  for  particulars. 

B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agent 

MARYLAND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  LAST  WORD  IN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS 

SMITH  and  McMURRY'S 

LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  U.  S.  Naval 

Academy,  and  Lida  B.  McMurry,  formerly  Primary  Training 

Teacher,  State  Normal,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

We  are  confidently  expecting  this  new  series  to  awa- 
ken as  much  enthusiasm  as  did  our  Child's  World  Read- 
ers, of  which  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  copies 
have  been  sold  within  the  last  six  months  in  one  State 
alone.  For  full  information  send  us  a  postal  card  con- 
taining your  address  and  the  words  Smith-McMurry. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VIEGINIA 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

THIRTY-THIRD  SESSION  JUNE  22— AUGUST  5,  1920 

Standai-d  Courses  iu  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 
Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modern  Department  of  Education  offering  numerous  professional  courses  in  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Administration,  Supervision,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Supervised  Study,  Rural  Education,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Methods,  Story  Telling,  Plays  and  Games,  and  Physical  Education. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who 
have  not  had  previous  professional  training. 

Higli  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lectures 
by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.    Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  Trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents 
of  successful  experience. 

Moderate  Expenses  —  Registration  922  in  1919  —  Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after 
February  15. 

Preliminary   Announcement   ready   February  15.    Complete  Announcement  ready  April  1st. 
For  further  information,  address 

N.W.WALKER,  Director 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


1020  SUMMER  SCHOOL  1920 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

with  the  co-operation  of  Durham  County 
eJune  18~August  1 

Professional  courses  for  teachers.  Elementary,  primary, 
grammar  grade,  high  school  observation  and  practice  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grade  work. 

Elementary  and  advanced  courses  with  college  credit  in 
Education,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  English,  French, 
History,  and  Spanish. 

Tuiton  free  to  teachers.     For  catalogue  address, 

SUIVIIVIER  SCHOOL 

XRIISIITV  COLLEGE    ':         :         :        DLTRHAIVI,  IV.  C. 
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^The  Summer  School  of  Excellent  Facilities  and  Low  Expense 


Summer  Session  of  the  North  Carohna  College 
^^^^■^m         L^or  Women  June  9- July  21 

All  courses  begin  at  the  same  time,  most  of  them  will  carry  both  college  and  certification 
credit.  Fine  opportunity  for  teachers  who  wish  to  secure  better  certificates  and  ultimately  a  col- 
lege diploma. 

Graduates  of  accredited  colleges  may  take  work  which  will  carry  graduate  credit,  and  secure 
an   A.   M.   degree  in   four  summers.  I 

Professional  and  content  courses  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  high  school,  grammar  grade, 
primary   and    rural    teacl.ers. 

Also  courses  in  community  organization;  scouting;  consJlidation  of  schools;  Spanish;  French; 
community  civics;  home  nursing;  household  economics;  and  play  presentation  in  addition  to  the 
courses  usually  offered.  i 

,Best  opportunity  ever  offered  in  the  State  for  the  piopaiaition  of  rural  supervl.sor.-r;  rural  and 
city  principals;  and  teachers  of  education  in  county  normals.  Mis.s  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  of  the  de- 
partment of  rural  education  of  Columbia  University,  and  Lee  Lr.  Diiver  and  others  will  offer 
courses   carrying   gi-aduate  credit. 

Total  expenses,  exclusive  of  textbooks,  only  $42.00.  The  summer  session  is  held  at  the  right 
time  for  the  best  work  and  for  a  restful,  refreshing  vacation  before  the  beginning  of  school  in 
the  fall. 

For    further   information,  write 

f-  I  JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director, 


JJ     I     li... 


Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Asheville  Summer  School 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

THIRD    SESSION 

Six  weeks,  June  15th  to  Jiily  28th,  1920 

A  wide  range  of  courses  in  Metliods  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Rural, 

Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Weaving,  and  Iligli  School  Teachers. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  for  those  preparing  to  teach. 

A  great  program  of  the  best  LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS. 

FACULTY  will  be  composed  of  Heads  of  Departments  in  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  United 

States    Naval    Academy,    Vanderbilt    Univer.sity,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Drake 

University,  Converse  College,  Boston  School  of  Expression,  The  North  Carolina  State  College 

for  Women,  Tusculum  College,  Berea  College,  University  of  South  Carolina,  City  Schools  of 

Asheville,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  etc. 

UNT3XCELLED  SUMMER  CLIMATE.     Average  daily  temperature  for  June  and  July,  72°. 

Less  than  forty  miles  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell.    Special  Excursions  to  Mount  Mitchell  and 

other  scenic  points  of  interest  near  Asheville. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates  from  all  points  to  Asheville. 

TUITION  for  six  weeks,  $10.     Board  and  room  for  women  in  dormitories  when  two  or  more 

occupy  the  same  room,  $36  for  term. 

For  complete  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 

JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.D.,  President 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Science  Substituted  for  Unguided  Experiment 

Caldwell  and  Eikenberry's  General  Science  (Revised) 

A  text  that  is  closely  related  to  the  pupil's  interests  in  the  home  and  the  community.  It  ex- 
emplifies the  project  method,  while  offering  a  unified  course  in  general  science. 

The  approval  of  the  teachers  of  forty-six  states  stamps  the  book  as  preeminent  among  gen- 
eral-science textbooks. 

Waters's  Essentials  of  Agriculture 

The  most  prominent  one-book  course  in  agriculture  for  secondary  schools.  Always  practical,  it 
teaches  the  best  actual  farm  practices  of  the  country.  It  centers  attention  on  essentials.  It  is 
admirably  organized  for  teaching  purposes. 

Waters  and  Elliff's  Agricultural  Laboratory 
Exercises  and  Home  Projects 

Can  be  used  with  any  standard  textbook  on  agriculture  or  in  classes  where  bulletins  and  va- 
rious books  form  the  basis  of  the  lessons.     Practical  application  is  the  keynote. 


GIIVN  APSJD  COlViPANY 

TO  Fiftl:!  Avenue,  New  Vopk 

Represented  by  P.  E.  Seagle,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  ALDINE  SPELLER 

In  offering  this  new  Speller  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
this  important  subject,  the  publishers  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  distinguishing  features: 


1.  Carefully  prepared  instructions  to  the  teacher. 

2.  Phonetic  lists  on  which  words  in  common  use 

are  based. 

3.  A   systematic   and   comprehensive   presentation 

of  the  words   and   spelling   tacts   that   every 
pupil  must  learn. 

4.  A  progressively  expanding  vocabulary  fitted  to 

the  pupil's  present  and  future  needs. 

FOUR-BOOK 

THE  ALDIXE  SPELLER,  Part  I, 
Grades  1  and  2. 

THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  II, 
Grades  3  and  4. 

TWO-BOOE 

THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Grades  1-4. 


5.   A  large  number  of  dictation  exercises  based  on 
the  words  found  in  the  spelling  lesson. 

C.   Special  stress  laid  on  the  most  difficult  words. 

7.  Oft-repeated  drills  on  the  real  trouble-makers. 

8.  Omission   of   words   seldom    used    in    speaking 

and  writing. 

EDITION 

THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  III, 

Grades  5  and  6. 
THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Part  IV, 

Grades  7  and  8. 

EDITION 

THE  ALDINE  SPELLER,  Grades  5-8. 


IMEWSON  &  COX^PANY 


73  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


623  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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HISTORY  and  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

A  suggested  course  for  North  Carolina  high  Schools 

First  Year 

Beard:  American  Citizenship 
Giles:  Vocational  Civics 
Carlton:  Elementary  Economics 

Second  Year 

Ashley:  Early  European  Civilization 

Third  Year 
Ashley:  Modern  European  Civilization 

Fourth  Year 

Ashley:  American  History 
Ashley:  The  New  Civics 

Do  you  w^ant  text-books  carefully  adapted  to  the  actual  conditions  of  high  school  w^ork  by 
an  expert  in  secondary  education  and  knit  into  a  unified  and  coherent  course?  Mr.  Ashley  alone 
has  done  this. 

Beard's  American  Citizenship,  moreover,  is  the  right  book  in  citizenship  for  first-year  stu- 
dents—written for  just  that  year.    It  strikes  the  keynote  for  the  high  school  course. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


64-66  Fiftli  Avenue 


New  York 


ADOPTED  BY 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOK  COMMITTEE 


ENGLISH 

Lewis  and  Hosic's  Practical  English  for 

High  Schools. 
Bolenius's  Everyday  English  Composition. 
Webster's  Secondary-School  Dictionary. 

LATIN 

Place's  Beginning  Latin. 

FRENCH 

Meras'  Le  Premier  Livre. 
Meras'  Le  Second  Livre. 
Meras  and  Roth's  Petits  Contes  de  France. 
Francois'  Introductory  French  Prose  Com- 
position. 

SPANISH 

Espinosa  and  Allen's  Elementary  Spanish 

Grammar. 
Roessler  and  Remy's  First  Spanish  Reader. 
Umphrey's  Spanish  Prose  Composition. 

GERMAN 

Betz  and  Price's  First  German  Book. 

GREEK 

Benner  and  Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek 

Book. 
Babitt's  Greek  Granunar. 


MATHEMATICS 

ilihie's  Standard  Algebra,  Revised. 
Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Van  Tuyl's  Essentials  of  Business  Arith- 
metic. 

HISTORY 

Morej''s  Ancient  Peoples. 

SCIElVCE 

Hunter's  Civic  Biology. 

Hunter's  Laboratory  Problems  in  Civic 
Biology. 

Clark's  Introduction  to  Science  and  Lab- 
oratory Manual. 

Dryer's  High  School  Geography. 

Dryer's  Student's  Manual  for  High  Scliool 
Geography. 

COMMERCIAL 

Fritz-EIdridge's  Essentials  of  Expert 
Typewriting. 

Sehoch  and  Gross's  Elements  of  Business. 

Van  Tuyl's  Essentials  of  Business  Arith- 
metic. 

FARM  LIFE 

Brace  and  Mayne's  Farm  Shop  Work. 
Ilgen's  Forge  Work. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago  Boston  Atlanta 
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Prepare  Now  for  Commencement  Time 

We  carry  complete  line  of  a  large  variety  of  chairs  in  popular  designs,  suitable  for  school  auditoriums  and  would 
be  pleased  to  submit  cuts  and  prices  or  actual  samples,  at  your  request. 

Send  us  a  blue  print  of  the  auditorium'you  desire  to  be  seated  and  we  will  furnish'you  seating  plan  showing  the 
best  arrangement  of  your  chairs,  without  cost  to  you.  This  will  enable  you  to  equip  your  auditorium  as  to  the  best 
possible  arrangement  and  will  give  you  a  line  on  the  exact  cost  of  same. 


The  No.  5  Folding  Chair  is  the  most 
popular  folding  chair  manufactured. 
MOVABLE      ASSEMBLY      CHAIRS, 
made  in  sections,  also  Singles. 
AUDITORIUM       OPERA       CHAIRS, 
made  in  sections  only. 
Place  your  orders  early. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE  0.\ 
ATHLETIC  GOODS,  ALSO  LET  U? 
QUOTE  YOU  ON  PLAYGROUND  AP- 
PARATUS AS  WE  ARE  PREPARED 
TO  FURNISH  YOU  ANYTHING  IN 
THIS  LINE  AT  REASONABLE 
PRICES. 


FULL  LINE  OP  SCHOOL  FURNI- 
TURE AND  SUPPLIES. 
MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMES- 
TIC SCIENCE  EQUIPMENT,  JANI- 
TORS' SUPPLIES  AND  SANITARY 
SUPPLIES,  OLD  DOMINION  FLOOR 
DRESSING  AND  DISINFECTANTS, 
KINDERGARTEN  FURNITURE  and 
SUPPLIES,  EDUCATIONAL  SUP- 
PLIES AND  TEACHERS'  SUPPLIES, 
DIPLOMAS,  CERTIFICATES,  RE- 
PORT   CARDS. 


Evci'y  article  for  schools  and  col- 
leges. Write  for  our  prices  and  cuts 
before  placing  your  orders. 


No.  5  Folding  Ohair 


VIRGINIA  SCHOOL   SUPPLY  COMPANY 


2000  West  Marshall  Street 


Box  1177,  Richmond,  Va. 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOX  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 
OFFICE   DESKS 

TEACHERS'    DESKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIENCE    DESKS 
REOTATION    SEATS 
OPERA    CHAIRS 

TEACHERS'    CHAIRS 
WINDOW    SHADES 

SWEEPING    POWDER 
FLOOR   OIL 
CRAYON 


DliACKHOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   OASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFEOTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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Cbe  Cask  of  tbe  State  Universities  of  tbe  South 

At  this  hour  of  constructive  need  the  college  could  not  more  greatly  sin  against  itself 
and  the  state  than  by  training  men  who  should  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  work-a- 
day  life  of  the  world,  from  participation  and  leadership  in  every  fine  and  worthy  human 
cause.  The  University  believes  with  her  whole  heart  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  college 
to  train  for  citizenship  and  for  service;  and  she  also  whole-heartedly  believes  that  citi- 
zenship and  service  proceed  from  within  the  man  himself,  not  from  external  mandate. 
To  this  end  she  would  seek  to  develop  in  those  who  come  to  her  a  free  spirit  of  inquiry 
into  the  relationships  that  underlie  the  common  life  of  man,  an  inquiry  pursued,  not  in  an 
atmosphere  of  destructive  criticism,  but  in  one  in  which  it  is  constantly  clear  that  only  by 
holding  fast  to  the  best  that  men  have  toiled  and  dreamed  and  fought  for  can  a  yet 
greater  good  be  attained.  To  this  end  also,  since  she  holds  that  men  best  learn  to  live 
as  free  and  co-operative  citizens  when  to  the  study  of  what  democracy  is  and  means  they 
add  its  real  and  constant  practice,  she  would  strive  to  make  of  her  life  as  a  whole,  campus 
and  classroom  and  playground,  one  great  example  of  her  faith  that  high  ideals  and  fine 
habits  of  citizenship  and  service  develop  best  when  free  men  live  together  as  members  of 
a  community  whose  obligations  they  themselves  have  defined  and  assumed.  .  .  .  The 
message  of  the  college  to  her  sons  is  the  message  of  democracy  itself,  that  "the  main  enter- 
prise of  the  world  is  the  upbuilding  of  a  man."  Nothing  is  more  vital,  at  this  moment 
when  the  South  is  caught  up  on  the  swell  of  her  newly  released  material  constructive 
forces,  than  her  constant  clear  vision  of  this  fact.  Now,  if  ever,  must  the  South  cherish 
the  ideal  of  liberal  education,  that  out  of  her  colleges,  as  out  of  a  great  reservoir  of 
power,  there  may  come  in  increasing  numbers  and  with  increasing  strength  men  who  have 
caught  the  vision  of  what  life  really  means.  .  .  .  There  is  in  all  the  world  of  education 
to-day  no  greater  responsibility  than  that  which  rests  upon  the  state  universities  of  the 
South.  Theirs  is  not  the  easy  task  of  ministering  to  a  fixed  and  static  life._  Theirs  is  a 
sterner  and  a  higher  obligation.  They  must  serve  and  guide  and  interpret  to  itself  and 
to  the  world  a  new  civilization  which  is  yet  in  the  making. — From  inaugui-al  address  of 
President  Chase,  University  of  North  Carolina,  April  28,  1920. 
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EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  UP-TO-DATE  SCHOOL 


PORTABLE  CHAIRS.  Sections  of  two,  three 
or  four  chairs  to  a  section.  Write  for  special 
Portable  Chair  Catalogue. 

OPERA  CHAIRS.  Steel  and  semi-steel.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet. 

TABLET  ARM  CHAIRS.  Tremendous  increase 
in  demand  for  Hig-h  School  and  College  Use. 

TEACHERS'  CHAIRS.  We  have  made  an  ex- 
clusive contract  with  the  manufacturers  for  their 
entire  production  of  No.  5  Teacher's  Chair. 

We  will  give  you  an  especially  attractive  price  on 
these  Teachers'  Chairs,  also  on  other  patterns. 


No.  5  Teacher's  Chair 
Saddle  Seat- -Golden  Oak 


No.  T278 

TEACHERS'  DESKS.  We  now  have  stock  in  warehouse  and 
are  making  up  another  large  lot.  Special  prices  on  early 
orders. 

PUPILS'  DESKS.  We  have  several  thousand  steel  frame 
desks  in  our  Raleigh  warehouse — ^just  received.  Stock  is  going 
to  be  limited  and  prices  are  bound  to  go  higher. 

BUY  EARLY.  Our  sales  during  FIRST  FOUR  months  1920 
have  been  nearly  FOUR  TIMES  amount  for  corresponding 
period  during  any  previous  year  of  our  business.  Don't  delay; 
you  may  be  unable  to  get  the  goods  late  in  the  season. 

Write  for  our  "SCHOOL  SUPPLY  HAND  BOOK"  or  for 
our   special  catalogues   covering  items  in   which   interested. 


COMBINATION  DESKS 
CHAIR  DESKS 
TEACHERS'  DESKS  AND  CHAIRS 
OFFICE  DESKS 
BLACKBOARD 

FILING   CABINETS 
STEEL   LOCKERS 
CRAYON  AND  ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS  AND  CHARTS 
DRAPER  WINDOW   SHADES 


PENCIL  SHARPENERS 
DICTIONARIES  AND  STANDS 
DRINKING  FOUNTAINS 
BELLS  AND  GONGS 
CLOCKS 

WATERMAN-WATERBURY    HEAT- 
ING SYSTEMS 
WAYNE  SCHOOL  CARS    ~ 
PLAYGROUND   EQUIPMENT 
MISCELLANEOUS   SCHOOL    SUP- 
PLIES 


Southern  School  Supply  Company 


"The  Best  of  Everything  for  Schools" 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


APS 
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HOW  TO  SECURE  MORE  EFFECTIVE  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 


The  office  of  County  superintendent  was  created 
in  1881,  and  four  years  later  (1885)  the  County 
Board  of  Education  was  authorized  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

When  these  offices  were  established  the  people  as 
a  rule  did  not  believe  in  public  education.  There- 
fore, the  officials  filling  these  offices  had  little  to  do. 
The  County  Superintendent  was  merely  a  clerk. 

In  the  year  1903,  however,  after  the  State  had  be- 
come aroused  to  the  need  of  providing  better  schools, 
due  largely  to  tlie  great  campaign  of  Governor 
Aycock  and  otliers,  Guilford  County  did  an  unpre- 
cedented thing  in  North  Carolina.  It  was  really  an 
heroic  act.  Its  Board  of  Education  broke  away  from 
all  traditions  by  going  out  of  the  county  and  even 
out  of  the  State  and  securing  a  trained  school  man 
to  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  supervision  of  the 
education  of  the  children.  Tliis  was  the  begiiniing 
of  a  new  era  in  educational  administration  in  North 
Carolina.  However,  there  are  many  counties  today 
that  have  not  entered  into  tliis  new  era,  and  they 
cannot  have  an  efficient  school  system  until  they 
realize  the  need  of  better  administration  and  make 
provisions  for  the  same. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  centralization 
of  authority  in  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
A  few  misguided  people  today  really  believe  that 
the  State  wishes  to  take  over  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  the  schools,  leaving  the  county  boards  and 
county  superintendents  as  mere  figure-heads,  or 
pawns,  to  be  moved  about  at  will  by  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  State  is  not  the  unit  of  educational  adminis- 
tration, and  it  should  not  be,  because  a  highly  cen- 
tralized State  school  sy.stem  cannot  be  run  as  effi- 
ciently as  a  system  based  on  the  county  as  the  unit 
of  administration. 

The  Function  of  the  State. 

The  one  serious  objection  to  State  or  National 
ownership  and  management  of  any  great  social  insti- 
tution is  its  inability,  seemingly,  to  provide  for  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  to  reward  individual  merit.  On 
this  account,  chiefly,  the  unit  of  administration  of  a 
public-school  system  should  be  small  enougli  so  that 
the  executive  head  may  encourage  individual  initia- 
tive and  reward  adequately  exce]itional  merit. 
Either  the  city  or  the  county  should  become  the 
administration  unit.  Our  State  Constitution  very 
wisely  provides  that  the  county  sliall  be  the  unit.  It 
shall  be  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  the  State  depart- 
ment to  perfect  this  unit  to  the  point  of  greatest 
power  and  efficiency.  But  what  are  the  functions  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education"? 

1.  To  provide  a  minimum  scliool  term,  of  uniform 
length  and  minimum  standards,  because  the  child  is 
the  ward  of  the  State  and  not  of  the  city  or  county. 
Therefore,  the  State  must  take  the  initiative  in 
establishing  a  minimum  term  and  in  providing  funds 
for  the  propar  support  of  the  same. 


2.  To  provide  a  uniform  certification  of  all  teach- 
ers. The  child  being  the  ward  of  the  State,  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  in  the  several  counties 
should  be  the  same,  in  order  to  equalize  opportuni- 
ties. 

3.  To  enforce  vigorously  all  laws  whicli  seek  to 
.safeguard  the  education  of  the  cliild,  that  selfish 
men  may  not  exalt  the  material  above  the  human, 
and  deprive  the  child  of  its  rights  guaranteed  to  it 
by  the  State.  Here  and  there  we  find  people  who 
seem  to  think  that  when  tlie  State  department  under- 
takes to  enforce  the  law,  it  is  seeking  to  deprive  the 
counties  or  cities  of  some  of  their  authority. 

4.  To  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  experts  to  aid 
the  several  counties  in  securing  the  best  educational 
results  through  skillful  instruction  and  by  aiding  in 
providing  the  most  favorable  conditions  under 
which  instruction  may  be  given.  These,  I  think,  are 
the  chiei  duties  of  the  State.  In  the  main,  they  are 
largely  advisory  after  a  minimum  school  term  has 
been  provided  and  the  teacliers  have  once  been  cer- 
tificated. 

The  Function  of  the  County. 

What  is  the  function,  tlien,  of  the  count}-  adminis- 
tration? 

Stating  it  in  one  sentence,  I  would  say,  it  is  to 
]n-ovide  and  to  conduct  an  efficient  school  system 
for  all  the  children  of  the  county,  and  then  to  seek 
diligently  to  give  all  the  children  an  opportunity  to 
attend  and  receive  the  best  instruction.  Let  me 
repeat :  it  is  the  duty  of  the  county  to  administer 
the  schools — not  the  State.  It  is  the  duty  of  tlie 
State  to  make  it  possible  for  the  counties  to  provide 
the  best  possible  system. 

How  may  the  county  administer  the  school  wisely? 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  county — 

1.  To  provide  a  maximum  school  term  as  far  be- 
yond the  State's  minimum  as  possible. 

2.  To  provide  an  expense  budget,  that  all  may 
know  for  what  purposes  the  taxes  are  spent.  Good 
business  management  is  absolutely  essential. 

3.  To  provide  for  efficient  supervision  of  the 
schools,  in  order  tliat  the  children  may  receive  the 
best  instruction.  This  can  be  done  by  strengthening 
the  weak  teachers  and  encouraging  tlie  strong  teacli- 
ers to  spend  their  best  efforts. 

4.  To  provide  for  the  professional  growtli  of  the 
teachers  through  study  circles  and  summer  schools, 
and  reward  the  individual  teacher  for  exceptional 
merit. 

5.  To  secure  the  attendance  of  children  and  the 
co-operation  of  patrons. 

6.  To  promote  community  building  and  a  co-oper- 
ation of  citizens  in  all  things  that  pertain  to  social 
welfare. 

In  order  to  pei'form  these  duties  well,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  in  the  county  an  executive  who  has 
sufficient  professional  skill,  business  sense  and  good 
judgment  to  plan  wisely  and  execute  skillfully.     No 
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county  can  progress,  educationally,  it  matters  not 
what  the  .State  may  do,  if  it  is  without  a  competent 
executive. 

The  task  is  so  great  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  one  man  to  look  after  every  detail  of  the  county 
administration.  Many  educational  agents,  therefore, 
have  developed  in  the  several  counties,  some  of 
whom  are  responsible  to  the  county  superintendent, 
but  some  work  independently  and  are  not  sufficiently 
responsible  to  any  count}-  authority.  I  wish  to  .say 
here  that  all  educational  agents  wIkj  liave  anything 
to  do  with  the  care  or  training  of  children  in  a  pub- 
lic way  should  head  up  in  one  executive,  the  county 
superintendent.  It  is  at  this  point  that  we  should 
have  serious  concern  for  the  future  and  seek  to  unify 
the  county  educational  workers  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  educational  results. 
County  Agents  Should  Be  Unified  in  One  System. 

But  what  are  the  educational  agents  in  the  county 
that  are  working  in  the  same  field  with  the  county 
superintendent  ? 

1.  Tlie  supervisors  of  rural  schools.  These  seek  to 
improve  instruction  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
aid  tlie  county  superintendent  in  improving  tlie  pro- 
fessional standing  of  the  teachers.  These  should  be 
directly  responsible,  first,  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent, and  reports  of  their  woi'k  should  come 
through  the  county  superintendent  to  the  State  de- 
partment. 

2.  County  Superintendents  of  Public  "Welfare. 
These  seek  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all  children 
of  school  age,  and  to  see  that  jiatrons  obey  the  law 
in  this  respect.  Tliese  should  liiiewise  be  responsi- 
ble, when  their  duties  take  them  in  tliis  field,  to  the 
county  superintendent. 

3.  County  Superintendents  of  Health.  These  are 
responsible  for  the  medical  inspection  of  the  chil- 
dren and  for  safeguarding  the  health  of  children, 
and  tiiese  officers  should  likewise  be  responsible  to 
the  county  superintendent,  so  far  as  keeping  Jiini 
informed  about  the  health  conditions  of  the  children. 

4.  Home  Demonstration  Agents.  These  agents 
supervise  girls'  clubs  and  give  instruction,  both  to 
children  of  school  age  and  to  adults  in  home-making. 
They  are  responsible  now  chiefly  to  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government,  but  they  should  have  a 
direct  relationship  to  the  county  superintendent, 
and  tlieir  work  should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  pub- 
lic-school work  of  the  county. 

5.  Farm  Demonstration  Agents.  Tliese  agents 
have  supervision  of  boys'  corn  clubs,  pig  clubs,  and 
other  industrial  clubs.  They  instruct  children  of 
school  age  and  adults  in  agriculture.  Like  the  su- 
pervisors of  home  economics,  they  are  responsible  to 
departments  of  the  Federal  Govennnent,  but  they 
should  be  responsible  in  a  very  definite  way  to  the 
county  superintendent,  in  order  that  their  work 
may  become  a  part  of  the  county's  educational  Avork. 

6.  Directors  of  Community  Service.  These  seek 
to  promote  community  welfare,  through  music, 
games,  plaj's,  and  other  forms  of  instruction.  They 
are  responsible  to  the  State  department,  but  their 
first  duty  should  be  to  the  county  authorities,  and 
they  should  understand  that  when  they  go  into  a 
county  they  are  working  under  the  full  jurisdiction 
of  the  county  superintendent. 

7.  Special  Teachers  of  Agriculture  and  Home- 
Making.  These  are  found  largely  in  our  fai'm-life 
schools.  They  give  special  attention  to  students  in 
these  scliools.  While  they  are  somewhat  responsible 
to  the  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  they, 


likewise,  should  be  given  to  understand  that  they 
are  responsible  to  the  school  and  the  county  organi- 
zation first,  and  that  they  are  working  under  a 
count}'  system. 

These  agents  are  all  necessary.  They  are  doing  a 
great  work  in  North  Carolina,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
unify  them  into  one  co-operating  organization,  witli 
the  county  superintendent  as  the  executive  head. 
This  is  one  great  reform  to  be  worked  out  in  our 
educational  administration. 

Moreover,  there  are  entirely  too  many  independ- 
ent units  of  social  and  educational  workers  in  our 
federal,  state,  and  county  government.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  so  many  clubs  and  societies  have  sprung 
up  in  every  department  of  our  social  and  industrial 
life,  we  may  seriously  ask  the  question.  Are  we 
unconsciously  drifting  toward  a  form  of  soviet  gov- 
ernment in  this  nation?  It  seems  to  me,  the  only 
antidote  for  this  form  of  government  is  a  iinified 
co-operating  .system  of  county  government,  headed 
up  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  every  individual  an  act- 
ing member  of  the  entire  government,  rather  than 
one  isolated  section  of  it. 

The  Educational  Problem. 

I  believe  the  great  problem  for  us  to  solve  in  the 
future  is.  How  can  we  create  the  most  efficient  form 
of  county  government?  So  far  as  the  educational 
department  is  concerned,  I  believe  all  these  agents 
referred  to  above  should,  in  some  way,  be  responsi- 
ble first  to  the  county  superintendent;  then  the 
workers  in  these  several  clubs  will  feel  a  kinship  to 
the  entire  organization.  This  unity  cannot  be  pro- 
duced all  in  a  day.  Some  of  these  agents  have  a  long 
history,  and  were  functioning  before  the  county 
superintendent,  even  in  the  most  advanced  counties, 
became  such  an  important  executive.  But  it  is  pos- 
sible now  for  all  to  agree  to  begin  this  larger  co- 
operation; and  the  county,  before  it  puts  its  money 
in  either  of  these  agents  in  the  next  year,  should 
have  some  assurance  that  there  will  be  co-operation, 
and  that  the  board  of  education  will  look  to  the 
county  superintendent  as  the  executive  head  of  all. 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  magnify  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent. But  if  the  individual  holding  that  office  is 
not  qualified  to  carry  this  responsibility,  there  can- 
not be  educational  progress.  Therefore,  there  is  only 
one  remedy — the  county  board  of  education  must 
have  at  heart  tlie  welfare  of  all  the  cliildren  and  do 
as  Guilford  County  did  in  1903 — find  a  man  that  can 
guide  intelligently  the  educational  forces  of  the 
county.  For,  after  all,  if  the  State  prospers  much, 
educationally,  and  secures  the  greatest  returns  from 
the  expenditure  of  its  money,  these  results  will  be 
due  to  the  wise  leadership  of  a  competent  county 
superintendent. 


EDUCATIONAL  POWER  OF  READING. 

Reading  has  played  a  large  role  in  the  lives  of 
successful  men  in  all  fields.  It  served  as  a  founda- 
tion to  tlie  legal  practice  and  public  career  of  Lin- 
coln. Edison  .says  that  he  early  learned  to  "tear  the 
heart  out  of  a  book."  A  successful  scientist  re- 
cently said,  "I  believe  that  my  spontaneous  reading 
has  educated  me  a  thousand  times  as  much  as  did 
my  schooling." — From  Freeland's  Modern  Element- 
ary School  Practice,  p.  133. 


Don't  attempt  to  oil  or  wipe  macliines  while  they 
are  running;  stop  the  machine  first,  then  oil,  says 
the  National  Safety  Council. 
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DISTRICT  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

By  E.  C.  Bi-ooks,  State  Superin  tendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Tlie  first  di.strict  association  of  county  superin- 
tendents to  meet  tliis  year  was  the  Western  District, 
wliicli  met  in  IMariou,  A])v\\  ir)-1fi.  ]\Ir.  I).  F.  (liles, 
the  nieniher  oi'  the  board  of  cxaniiuei's  in  cluirij^e  of 
tliat  district,  also  had  tlie  directors  and  instructors 
of  Ids  summer  sidiords  to  meet  on  the  16tli-17tli  to 
discuss  the  fiuninier-school  nietliods  and  phins  for 
this  year. 

Twelve  or  thirteen  counties  of  tliat  district  will 
hold  summer  schools,  some  of  which  begin  in  May. 

One  purpose  in  holding  the  District  Association  at 
this  time  was  in  order  to  discuss  the  summer-school 
jilans  especially,  and  to  have  the  instructors  in  these 
summer  schools  to  come  together  beforehand. 

Summer  Schools. 

One  of  the  chief  topics  discussed  by  county  super- 
intendents, and  one  that  aroused  more  interest, 
Avas  the  county  summer  school  and  what  part  it 
is  to  play  in  the  certification  of  teachers.  This  fact 
should  be  made  clear  to  every  teacher  and  superin- 
tendent. All  summer  schools  will  run  not  less  than 
six  weeks.  The  State  Board  of  Examiners  will  not 
allow  credit  toward  the  raising  of  a  certificate  if  the 
summer  school  is  less  than  six  weeks.  Many  super- 
intendents, it  seems,  are  not  sure  whether  to  run 
four  weeks  or  six  weeks.  There  will  be  no  four- 
weeks  summer  school,  unless  the  county  pays  the 
entire  expenses  of  it. 

The  difference  between  the  county  summer  school 
and  the  state  summer  school  was  explained,  and  it 
M-as  the  sentiment  of  the  superintendents  that  teach- 
ers should  be  given  very  definite  directions  by  the 
superintendent  as  to  what  summer  school  to  attend 
and  what  credits  may  be  received.  It  was  explained 
that  one  superintendent  has  already  notified  every 
teacher,  by  letter,  in  his  county  what  summer  school 
each  teacher  should  attend  and  what  credit  each 
may  receive. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  country  superintendent  to  in- 
form his  teachers  along  these  lines.  If  directions  are 
followed,  every  teacher  attending  a  summer  school 
will  receive  an  increase  in  salaiy  next  year,  and  the 
majority  of  them  will  receive  a  very  decided  in- 
crease. So  interested  were  the  superintendents  in 
this  topic  that  it  was  discussed  for  a  half  day. 

The  Need  for  Better  High  Schools. 

Closely  related  to  the  summer-school  topic  was  the 
one  dealing  with  better  high  schools.  Both  are  neces- 
sary in  a  teacher-training  program.  It  was  evident 
from  the  discussion  that  that  section  which  has  the 
least  number  of  high  schools  of  standard  grade  has 
the  fewest  number  of  well  prepared  teachers. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the  high 
schools  in  order  to  secure  better  prepared  teachers. 
There  are  a  number  of  counties  in  the  State  in  which 
there  is  not  a  single  high  school  of  standard  grade. 
This  means  that  such  a  county  has  no  way  of  pro- 
viding itself  with  elementary  teachers.  Every 
teacher,  therefore,  must  be  drawn  from  other  coun- 
ties or  the  superintendent  must  employ  those  hold- 
ing second-grade  certificates,  and  in  some  counties 
the  majority  of  the  teachers  hold  this  latter  certifi- 
cate. A  county  cannot  raise  the  intellectual  level  of 
its  citizens  if  it  provides  inferior  high-school  instruc- 
tion. How,  then,  can  more  high-school  instruction 
be  provided  in  these  counties  that  need  it  most  1 


1.  The  fact  was  brought  out  iliat  a  school  of  suf- 
ficient, size  must  be  provid(>d,  in  order  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  passing  uj)  through  the  elemeidary 
grades  may  be  sufficient  to  create  a  higii-school  de- 
j)ar(ment.  The  isolated  elementary  schools  of  one 
or  two  teacJiers  are  not  taking  the  students  through 
tlie  elementary  grades.  This  is  being  done,  as  a  rule, 
only  in  those  districts  that  have  a  school  of  sufficient 
size  to  employ  three  or  more  teachers  in  the  ele- 
jnentary  grades.  One  county  high  school  cannot  be 
created  by  providing  that  the  graduates  of  the  small 
elementary  schools  may  attend  free,  uidess  these 
schools  are  sufficiently  strong  and  well  equipped  to 
graduate  enough  pupils  from  the  seventh  grade  to 
provide  a  high  school.  Therefore,  the  first  necessity 
is  better  elementary  instruction  and  consolidation  of 
districts,  in  order  to  create  better  elementary  in- 
struction. 

2.  The  State  should  come  to  the  assistance  of 
those  counties  in  which  there  is  not  a  single  standard 
high  school.  But  before  this  should  be  done  the 
consolidated  area  must  be  learge  enough  to  provide 
the  elementary  school,  and  the  local  district  should 
levy  a  special  tax  about  equal  to  the  State  tax. 
Then,  if  the  funds  are  not  sufficient,  the  State  should 
make  an  additional  appropriation  sufficient  to  create 
at  least  one  good  high  school  in  a  county.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  M'ay  just  now  to  supply  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools. 

All  standard  high  schools  should  provide  for  some 
science.  The  course  of  study  has  in  the  past  been 
too  narrow.  The  teachers  and  the  principal  who 
undertake  to  compel  all  children  in  the  high  school 
to  take  the  same  subjects  sliould  be  rated  in  the 
lowest  class  of  high-school  teachers  or  principals, 
because  this  is  an  evidence  of  a  poor  understanding 
of  the  duties  of  the  teachers  or  principal.  At  least 
one  of  the  physical  sciences,  such  as  physics,  chem- 
istry, or  at  least  one  of  the  vocational  sciences,  such 
as  agriculture  and  domestic  economy,  should  find  a 
place  in  every  high  school,  and  the  institution  should 
not  be  recognized  as  a  standard  high  school  unless 
these  provisions  are  made. 

Teacher-training  in  the  high  school  was  also  dis- 
cussed. McDowell  County  has  made  a  success  of  it 
this  year,  and  will  be  able  to  send  out  into  the 
county  about  twelve  or  fifteen  new  teachers  holding 
the  elementary  certificate  who  have  a  fairly  good 
understanding  of  the  duties  of  the  work  of  the 
teacher.  What  has  been  done  in  this  county  should 
be  attempted  in  others.  W^ithin  a  few  years  every 
county  can  raise  all  of  its  teachers  at  least  to  the 
elementary  grade. 

Need  of  Better  Supervision. 

It  was  admitted  by  the  superintendents  that  every 
county  is  in  need  of  better  supervision.  The  county 
superintendent  is  attempting  to  do  everything,  from 
keeping  his  own  books,  writing  his  own  letters,  to 
building  school-houses,  supervising  teachers,  consoli- 
dating districts,  and  enforcing  the  compulsory  school 
law,  and  then  some  have  time  to  conduct  other  busi- 
ness. 

One  superintendent  devoting  all  his  time  to  a 
county  cannot  give  the  supervision  that  the  schools 
and  the  teachers  need.  But  a  number  of  the  counties 
are  not  even  prepared  yet  for  the  work  of  an  extra 
supervisor.     There, are  too  many  one-room  schools. 
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Tlie  superintendents  have  not  an  adequate  idea  as  to 
what  the  supervisors  should  do.  County  boards  are 
resting  easy  in  Zion,  believing  that  one  man  is  suf- 
ticient  to  administer  every  phase  of  education  in  the 
eounty.  Moreover,  if  each  count}'  were  ready,  there 
are  not  enough  supervisors,  not  enough  trained 
women,  to  give  even  one-fourth  of  the  counties  a 
good  supei'visor. 

Rutherford  County  has  made  a  record  this  year, 
through  the  aid  of  its  rural  supervisor.  Tlie  entire 
association  was  impressed  with  the  report  made  by 
Rutherford's  supervisor.  Other  counties  of  the 
Western  District  will  move  next  year  along  this  line. 
The  colleges  of  the  State  will  give  special  training 
that  will  supply  supervisors  as  fast  as  the  majority 
of  the  counties  can  get  ready  for  them.  Both  the 
University  and  the  North  Carolina  College  for 
Women  announced  at  this  association  that  they 
would  give  instruction  next  year  with  this  idea  in 
view. 

Salary  Schedule  for  Teachers. 

The  last  day  of  the  association  M'as  spent  in  dis- 


cussing a  new  salary  schedule  for  teachers.  A  pro- 
posed salary  schedule  was  submitted,  which  is  pub- 
lished elsewhere.  It  was  accepted  in  the  main  by  the 
superintendents  as  a  fair  increase,  provided  the 
counties  or  the  local  districts  in  all  instances  meet 
it,  and  increase  it  in  others.  This  schedule  is  tenta- 
tive. 

The  association  closed  with  a  discussion  of  the  new 
budget  blanks,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  superin- 
tendents by  May  1st.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
write  the  names  of  the  teachers  in  the  May  budget, 
but  the  number  each  district  will  need  and  the  kinds 
of  certificates  must  be  specified. 

It  was  conceded  that  this  was  one  of  the  best 
associations  ever  held  in  the  Western  District  of  the 
State.  Every  county  was  represented  except  Clay 
and  Macon. 


After  all,  the  kind  of  a  world  one  carries  about  in 
oneself  is  the  important  thing,  and  the  world  outside 
takes  all  its  grace,  color  and  value  from  that." — 
James  Russell  Lowell. 


A  TEACHER'S  SALARY  SCHEDULE  FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


County  and  city  superintendents  must  prepare 
tiieir  budgets  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  pro- 
vide a  new  salary  schedule  for  ne.xt  year.  The 
blanks  for  the  May  budget  have  been  sent  out. 
County  superintendents  will  not  be  required  this 
year  to  insert  the  names  of  the  teachers,  but  they 
will  be  required  to  give  the  number  of  teachers  for 
each  school,  and  the  kind  of  certificates  they  expect 
each  teacher  to  hold. 

There  are  a  number  of  second-grade  teachers  in 
North  Carolina.  While  the  number  ma.y  be  reduced 
somewhat  as  a  result  of  the  summer  school,  superin- 
tendents should  calculate  to  use  at  least  one-half  as 
many  second-grade  teachers  as  they  did  last  year, 
and  provide  tentatively  for  the  other  half  under  the 
salary  allowed  to  teachers  holding  Provisional  B 
Certificates.  The  salary  schedule  for  next  year  to 
be  provided  bj-  the  State  will  be  considerably  higher 
on  an  average  than  the  salary  for  this  year. 

All  teachers  who  hold  certificates  below  the  ele- 
mentary grade  should  have  all  or  a  part  of  their 
expenses  paid,  if  possible,  while  attending  the 
county  summer  school.  Some  counties  will  provide 
in  this  way:  Whenever  a  teacher  attends  a  summer 
school,  the  country  board  of  education  agrees  to  pay 
that  teacher,  when  she  teaches  the  school  term  in 
the  county,  an  amount,  say  .$15.00  or  $25.00,  equal 
to  the  cost,  or  a  part  of  the  cost,  of  the  board  at  the 
summer  school.  In  addition  to  this,  if  the  teacher 
passes  the  summer-school  work,  she  will  move  up 
into  the  Provisional  B  class  and  receive  $50.00  a 
month. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  suggests  a 
salary  schedule  as  given  below  for  the  direction  of 
the  superintendents  in  preparing  the  May  budget. 
AVe  are  suggesting  an  average  monthly  salary  for 
teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  for  the 
budget.  The  maximum  and  minimum  salaries  are 
for  the  guidance  of  the  superintendents  in  aiding 
the  committees  to  employ  teachers  for  next  year. 
The  average  salary  is  for  the  budget. 

The  suggested  salary  schedule  is  as  follows: 


1.  Teachers  holding  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  or 
High  School  Certificates: 

Average  salary  per  month,  about $110.00 

Maximum  salary  per  month,  about 125.00 

Minimum  salary  per  month,  about—     90.00 

The  maximum  salary  may  be  paid  to  all  teachers 
of  this  class  who  are  graduates  of  a  standard  college 
and  who  have  completed  the  professional  require- 
ments and  have  a  teaching  experience  of  at  least 
four  years.  The  minimum  salary  will  be  paid  to  all 
teachers  of  less  than  standard  college  grade  who 
receive  the  certificate  for  the  first  time  tliis  year. 

2.  Elementary  Certificate: 

Average  salary  per  month,  about $80.00 

Maximum  salary  per  month,  about--  85.00 
Minimum  salary  per  month,  about 65.00 

The  maximum  salary  of  this  class  may  be  paid  to 
teachers  holding  the  elementary,  pei'manent  or  life 
certificate,  who  have  completed  all  the  professional 
requirements  and  have  a  teaching  experience  of  four 
years.  The  minimum  salary  will  be  paid  to  all  teach- 
ers who  receive  the  elementary  certificate  for  the 
first  time  this  year  and  have  no  teaching  experi- 
ence. 

3.  Certificates  beloAV  the  Elementary: 

Average  salary  per  month,  about $50.00 

Maximum  salary  per  month,  about--  60.00 
Minimum  salary  per  month,  about 45.00 

The  maximum  salary  will  be  paid  to  all  teachers 
holding  the  one-year  temporary  certificate,  and  the 
minimum  salary  to  all  teachers  holding  the  second- 
grade  certificate. 

4.  Principals  of  Standard  High  School: 

Average  salary  per  month,  about $200.00 

Maximum  salary  per  month,  about--  275.00 
Minimum  salary  per  month,  about 140.00 

5.  Superintendents'  salary  for  whole-time  super- 
intendent, both  city  and  county: 

Average  salary  per  year,  about $2,400.00 
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Maximum  salary  per  year,  about 3,500.00 

Minimum  salary  per  year,  about 1,800.00 

The  State  Department  is  seriously  ('onsiderinjtj 
whether  it  is  rifrht  for  the  State  to  pay  any  part  of 
the  salary  of  a  eounty  superintendent  who  is  not 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 

6.  Principals  of  elementary  schools  of  three  or 
four  teachers  who  do  not  hold  the  Principal's  cer- 
tificate may  receive  10  per  cent  more  than  the  holder 
of  the  certificate  would  receive  as  a  grade  teacher. 
Hut  in  elementary  schools  of  five  or  more  teachers 
the  principal  may  be  allowed  a  higher  salary.  There 
are  510  teachers  holding  High  School  Principals' 
Certificates  in  the  State.  This  is  a  larger  number 
than  the  number  of  high  schools.  Therefore,  there 
should  be  no  excuse  for  employing  teachers  who  do 
not  hold  the  Principals'  Certificate  as  principal  of  a 
high  school  or  the  larger  consolidated  school,  if  we 
are  able  to  locate  such  principals  and  direct  them  to 
the  high  schools. 

This  is  a  salary  schedule  that  will  be  presented  to 
the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  with 
some  assurance  that  it  will  be  the  authorized  sched- 
ule for  next  year. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  State  to  increase 
annuallv  these  maximum  salaries  until  the  teacher 
receives"  a  salary  of  at  least  $1,800.00  or  $2,000.00. 
As  soon  as  possible,  all  salaries  should  be  placed  on 
an  annual  basis,  for  teachers  should  be  employed  for 
the  whole  year. 

The  State  Department  is  unable  to  deterniiiu^  tiiis 
ea^rly  how  the  salaries  will  be  graded  from  the  nuixi- 


mum  to  the  minimum.  It  will  lie  lUH'essary  to  can- 
vass every  certificate  and  go  over  carefully  the  in- 
formation which  the  county  superintendents  are 
now  sending  in. 

We  are  limited  this  year  by  the  Revaluation  Act, 
which  says  that  the  total  amount  of  taxes  to  be  col- 
lected for  1920  must  not  exceed  the  amount  collected 
for  lf)19,  ]ilus  10  per  cent.  I  believe  we  can  secure 
enough  within  the  provisions  of  the  Revaluation  Act 
to  provide  the  iucrease  referred  to  above. 

In  ease  loeal-tax  districts  would  desii'e  to  exceed 
the  limit  fixed  by  the  Revaluation  Act,  I  believe  the 
si)ecial  session  of  the  General  Assembly  should  pro- 
vide that  whenever  the  qualified  voters  of  an}'  spe- 
cial-tax district  sign  a  written  petition  requesting 
the  tax-levying  authorities  to  exceed  the  limit  fixed 
by  the  Revaluation  Act,  the  necessary  increase 
should  be  made.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
local-tax  districts  to  provide  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary to  iucrease  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  The 
peojile  themselves  will  then  be  exceeding  the  limit 
fixed  by  tiie  Revaluation  Act,  and  that  will  be  no 
violation  of  the  promise  made  by  the  last  General 
Assembly. 

The  salary  schedule  worked  out  in  detail  will  be 
discussed  with  county  and  city  superintendents  af 
the  Greensboro  conference  ou  the  morning  of  May 
Gth.  After  that  meeting,  superiutendents  may  know 
more  definitely  how  to  contract  with  their  teachers 
for  next  year. 

Please  remember  that  the  average  salary  provided 
here  is  for  the  convenience  of  superintendents  in 
]M-ei)aring  the  May  budget. 


PART-TIME  OR  DULL  SEASON  CLASSES  IN  AGRICULTURE 


By  T.  E.  Browne,  State  Dir 

Most  of  the  Southern  States  in  their  scheme  for 
part-time  education  have  made  it  relate  to  trade  and 
industrial  groups.  However,  there  is  a  very  great 
ueed  for  what  is  sometimes  called  the  "dull-season 
course"  in  agriculture  for  immature  boj's  and  adults 
who  cannot  leave  their  farm  work  to  attend  during 
the  regular  school  term.  Some  of  the  States  have 
alreadj^  inaugurated  a  very  satisfactory  scheme  for 
this  group  of  workers.  The  State  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  of  North  Carolina  has  in  mind  the 
establishment  of  a  number  of  these  dull-season 
courses  in  connection  with  its  departments  of  voca- 
tional agriculture. 

The  plan  would  involve  the  employment  of  an 
instructor,  who  would  give  instruction  in  the  school 
for  the  period  these  students  could  leave  their  work. 
The  course  might  include  short  units  in  crop  produc- 
tion, live-stock  growing,  farm  management  and  ac- 
counting, farm  arithmetic,  and  numerous  other 
things  that  a  group  of  farmers  might  feel  a  need  for. 
The  instructor  could  devote  his  entire  time  to  this 
group  of  men  for  the  period  of  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks  during  the  dull  winter  months,  when  they 
were  in  attendance  upon  the  schools.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  year  it  would  be  his  duty  to  visit 
these  men  and  boys  on  their  farms,  give  instruction 
as  to  cari-yiug  out  the  directions  given  them,  super- 
vise their  practical  work,  help  them  in  the  keeping 
of  cost  accounts,  and  in  every  way  possible  aid  them 
in  becoming  more  efficient  farmers.     The  teacher's 


ector  of  Vocational  Education. 

time  could  also  be  utilized  in  collecting  illustrative 
materials  for  his  class  work  the  succeeding  year,  and 
in  soliciting  other  students  among  the  farmers  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

In  some  communities  there  is  a  demand  for  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  the  day  school  where  there  is 
only  one  group  of  students  to  take  the  work.  This 
dull-season  or  part-time  course  could  be  organized 
in  connection  with  the  regular  school  course.  The 
teacher  could  devote  his  time  during  the  one-half 
day  to  his  regular  group  of  boys  enrolled  in  the 
department  of  vocational  agriculture.  The  other 
half  day  could  be  devoted  to  his  part-time  class. 
During  the  half  day  the  instructor  is  teaching  his 
group  of  vocational  boys,  the  part-time  group  could 
be  taking  some  work  in  farm  arithmetic,  the  essen- 
tials of  English  in  farm  business,  forms  of  a  com- 
mercial paper,  and  elements  of  farm  law  and  civics, 
which  courses  could  probably  be  provided  for  by  the 
other  high-school  teachers.  Of  course,  most  of  the 
teachers  are  carrying  rather  heavy  schedules,  but 
for  this  short  period  it  is  quite  possible  that  these 
teachers  would  be  willing  to  put  forth  extra  etfort  in 
order  to  render  service  to  this  group  of  people  who 
were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  school. 

For  this  class,  where  the  attendance  of  boys  upon 
the  vocational  classes  is  such  as  to  already  require  a 
full-time  teacher,  an  additional  instructor  might  be 
provided  who  would  take  care  of  the  dull-season 
group  for  practically  all  of  their  time.  During  the 
period  not  emploj^ed  as  instructor  at  the  school  he 
could  assist  with  the  supervision  of  the  practical 
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work  of  the  regular  group  and  the  short-course  stu- 
dents. 

If  there  are  communities  in  North  Carolina  where 
such  work  as  this  appeals  to  the  patrons  of  tlie 
school  and  the  farmers  of  the  community,  Ave  hope 
tliey  will  take  it  up  with  the  office  of  the  State  Board 
for"  Vocational  Education  and  let  us  begin  to  work 
out  the  details  for  the  establishmeid:  of  such  courses 
during  the  next  school  year.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
there  is  a  need  for  such  a  course,  and  many  men  Avho 
cannot  leave  home  to  attend  the  short  course  at  the 
college  can,  by  the  use  of  automobiles,  run  into  the 
community  school  each  morning  during  a  period  of 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  and  take  the  insti-uction  offered 
l\v  a  competent  teacher. 

It  will  not  only  be  a  great  advantage  to  that 
group  of  farm  workers  who  have  not  secured  agri- 
cultural training,  but  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
]iopularizing  influences  that  could  possibly  surround 
a  rural  school.    AVhen  we  can  get  all  of  the  folk  of 


the  school  district  to  come  into  the  school  for  in- 
formation and  entertainment,  we  shall  tlien,  indeed, 
recognize  the  rural  school  as  the  most  valuable  com- 
munity center  in  North  Carolina.  While  the  men  are 
coming  to  the  school  for  the  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture, arrangements  can  also  be  made  for  short 
courses  and  jiart-time  classes  in  home  economics  for 
the  women  of  the  community. 

The  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education  will  be 
glad  to  co-operate  with  any  community  in  the  inaug- 
uration of  the  part-time  scheme  of  education 
through  agriculture  or  home  economics  classes  to 
the  extent  of  paying  three-fourths  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  emploj-ed  to  give  the  instruction.  This 
leaves  upon  the  community  and  the  county  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  adequate  room  and  equip- 
ment and  one-fourth  the  salary  of  the  teacher.  The 
county  or  city  board  of  education  will  usually  pro- 
vide the  one-fourth  salary  to  make  this  work  pos- 
sible. 


THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

By  J.  Paul  Goode,  Professor  of  Economic  Geography,    University  of  Chicago. 


One  of  the  greatest  bars  to  progress  in  civilization 
is  provincialism.  By  that  term  we  mean  a  narrow 
horizon  of  acquaintance  and  interest.  People  living 
in  a  nook  or  corner,  with  a  daily  round  which  occu- 
]iies  them  with  their  own  local  affairs,  are  likely  to 
be  left  out  of  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
smaller  the  horizon,  the  narrower  the  treadmill  of 
the  daily  round,  the  more  cramped  the  individual  de- 
velopment. The  proper  aim  of  geographic  study  is 
not  the  boundaries  or  capitals  of  countries,  nor  lists 
of  products.  The  geographer's  interest  is  focused 
always  on  the  ways  in  which  human  life  is  shaped 
and  molded  by  the  phj-sical  influences  in  his  environ- 
ment:  by  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  plant  and  animal 
life,  the  material  and  powers  he  has  to  work  with,  or 
his  facilities  for  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  most  vital  and  permanent  interest  in  all 
of  us  is  the  interest  in  ]ieople,  the  human  interest. 
This  interest  alone  will  take  us  out  of  our  narrow 
round,  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of 
other  men,  widen  our  sympathies,  give  us  other 
points  of  view — in  short,  will  start  us  on  the  road  to 
civilization. 

Intelligent  travel  among  our  fellow-men  is  the  best 
means  of  getting  out  of  our  own  narrow  life,  and  of 
getting  the  knowledge  of  other  men's  problems,  and 
the  symimthy  with  other  men,  Avhich  are  so  essential 
to  the  education  of  liberally  minded  people. 

Now,  the  most  of  us  cannot  do  extensive  travel, 
and  many  who  travel  are  not  prepared  to  do  it  intel- 
ligently. Here  is  the  great  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  geography.  The  world  in  all  its  variety  can  be 
bi-ought  inside  the  horizon  of  the  student.  By  maps, 
l)y  d<'scriptions,  by  pictures,  by  extensive  I'cading, 
1li(^  tiling  is  done.  The  four  walls  of  the  narrow 
home  thin  out  and  vanish,  and  through  the  eyes  of 
the  trained  geographer  the  student  may  get  the  in- 
telligent grasp  of  the  wide  diversity  of  environing 
conditions  which  are  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  all  sorts  of  people  in  the  world.  There  is  a 
large  clement  in  a  liberal  education.  This  subject 
alone  so  taught  is  the  best  antidote  for  provincial- 
ism, and  for  the  making  of  an  intelligent  citizenship. 
When  we  hear  a  pei'son  call  a  Mexican  a  "greaser," 


or  a  Filipino  a  "nigger,"  or  an  Italian  a  "dago,"  or 
a  farmer  a  "hayseed,"  he  stamps  himself  as  a  nar- 
row, provincial  snob,  a  trouble  maker,  and,  in  so  far, 
deserving  of  pity.  Were  he  acquainted,  only  a 
little,  with  these  other  people,  the  kind  of  acquaint- 
ance a  study  of  the  new  geography  would  bring  to 
him,  he  would  have  understanding,  and  sympathy, 
and  the  world  would  become  a  better  place  to  live 
in,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  people  he  fails  to 
understand. 

This  acquaintance  with  lands  and  people  be.yond 
our  horizon  widens  our  interest  in  the  things  worth 
while.  The  pages  of  the  better  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals are  strewn  with  geographic  place  names, 
and  the  chronicles  of  events  all  over  the  earth.  The 
better  magazines  are  featuring  more  and  more  travel 
sketches  and  other  geographic  material.  Just  in 
proportion  as  we  have  an  intelligent  interest  in  these 
things,  wide  reading  will  be  profitable  to  us,  and  the 
trash  of  scandal  and  violence,  so  profitless,  so  de- 
grading, will  begin  to  disappear  from  the  public 
prints.  The  general  morality  and  the  quality  of  our 
citizenship  will  be  improved  just  in  the  measure  that 
our  interest  in  better  things  is  aroused.  This  better 
geographic  education  in  turn  prepares  people  for 
more  intelligent  and  profitable  travel. 

And  now.  to  us  in  Aanerica,  a  ne^v  vision  comes. 
We  are  endowed  beyond  all  other  people  with  the 
fundamental  material  resources  of  coal.  We  are 
producing  about  one-half  of  the  Avorld's  coal,  one- 
half  the  world's  iron,  four-fifths  the  world's  copper, 
two-thirds  the  world's  petroleum,  two-thirds  the 
world's  cotton,  and  very  large  supplies  of  several 
other  fundamental  material  resources.  Having  these 
resources,  we  have  set  ourselves  to  their  develop- 
ment, and  as  a  consequence  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion to  furnish  half  the  world's  significant  manufac- 
tures. This  calls  for  a  phenomenal  development  in 
foreign  trade.  This  in  turn  calls  for  a  wide  and 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  world  outside,  the  very 
kind  of  training  geography  brings.  This  in  turn 
calls  for  a  groAving  army  of  young  men  aiul  Avomen 
Avitli  a  special  training  in  geography.  So  suddenly 
has  this  development  come,  that  the  schools  are  hav- 
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ing  jfi'eat  difficulty  in  iirciiariiii!:  students  in  numbers 
even  to  meet  tlie  demand,  tliat  prot'essors  of  -i-eocrra- 
pliy  iVom  leading'  universities  arj^  lifted  from  tlieir 
chairs  by  strong  and  urgent  ciills  from  business 
houses  at  salaries  of  from  $6,000  to  $15,000  a  year. 
Great  banks,  such  as  Ihe  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  have  had  to  establish  schools  of  their  own,  in 
which  young  men  and  women  who  are  to  go  to  for- 
eign lands  may  be  given  adeqiuite  training  along 
these  lines. 

The  practical  value  of  geography  is  established. 
It  is  the  livest  subject  in  the  school  curriculum.  It 
deserves  the  best  equipment,  in  teachers,  librarj-, 
maps,  and  pictures.  Properly  presented  by  teachers 
adequately  prepared  and  equipped,  it  will  go  further 
than  any  other  one  subject  in  the  school  curriculum 
can  go  in  overcoming  provincialism  and  the  making 
of  intelligent  citiz(>nship.  Student  teachers  should 
demand  an  ade(iua1e  training  in  tlie  teaching  of  the 
subject.  Pi'incipals  should  insist  on  leachers  coming 
to  tlieir  classes  with  tjiorough  training  in  the  sub- 
ject. Normal  schools  should  be  recjuircd  to  give 
attention  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  geography, 
putting  the  subject  on  a  par  with  English  and  math- 
ematics in  the  course  of  study.  No  nation  or  people 
needs  training  in  the  new  geography  more  than  ours. 
No  nation  has  a  better  opportunity  to  get  it  or  to 
use  it. 


TEACHER-TRAINING  IN  ROANOKE  RAPIDS 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

By  Mary  Bobbit  Powell,  Principal. 

Ill  iiisl  itiil  ing  this  course,  the  first  thing  doni>  Avas 
to  present  the  matter  to  the  local  board  of  education 
and  show  them  why  a  teacher-training  course  Avas 
2iecessary.  The  board  responded  enthusiastically, 
one  member  saying  that  he  was  going  to  require  his 
daughter  to  take  the  course. 

The  second  step  Avas  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  teachers.  For  this  purpose,  a  general  teachers' 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  whole  situation  Avas 
discussed,  the  course  Avas  explained,  and  the  teach- 
ers were  asked  to  help  in  making  the  plan  a  success. 

After  this  came  the  task  of  getting  the  girls  them- 
selves interested  in  taking  up  the  work.  In  order  to 
do  this,  the  eleventh-grade  girls — the  only  ones  Avho 
were  eligible — were  called  together,  and  the  work 
was  explained  to  them.  First  of  all,  the  need  of  the 
State  for  more  teachers  and  better-trained  ones  Avas 
set  forth,  and  the  pupils  Avere  told  that  this  Avas  the 
primary  reason  for  the  course.  Here  the  service 
idea  was  stressed.  Then  there  Avas  a  group  of  girls 
who  could  not  continue  their  education  beyond  the 
high  school.  For  these  girls  the  Avork  of  the  teacher 
was  contrasted  Avitli  a  business  career  and  the  prom- 
ise for  the  future  that  lay  in  teaching  AA^as  pointed 
out.  For  the  girls  Avho  intended  to  go  to  college, 
too,  the  course  AA^as  recommended,  because  it  Avould 
be  the  best  possible  foundation  for  psychology  and 
education  if  they  inended  to  go  to  a  college  Avhere 
they  could  take  courses  in  pedagogy,  and  it  would 
be  almost  necessary  if  they  should  not  go  to  a  col- 
lege offering  pedadogy,  if  they  should  ever  Avish  to 
teach  in  the  jirimary  grades.  The  course  was  recom- 
mended finally  for  that  group  of  girls  Avho  had  no 
definite  aim  in  life,  because  of  the  character  develop- 
ment and  general  broadening  influence. 

The  girls  responded  readily.  The  course  Avas 
agreed  upon  and  the  Avork  fitted  into  the  daily 
schedule.  Each  girl  was  allowed  to  drop  one  subject 


in  order  to  take  up  this  Avork,  tiie  girls'  particular 
needs  being  taken  into  consideration  in  selecting  the 
subject  for  her  to  drop. 

For  Hie  class  Avork,  the  State  outline  for  teacher- 
training  courses  in  primary  grades  is  foUoAved.  The 
class  meets  for  one  4.5-minute  period  every  day,  Avith 
two  teachei's  as  instructors — one  a  primary  teacher, 
Avho  teaches  the  pupils  Avhat  they  are  to  teach  and 
supervises  their  observation,  and  the  other  a  high- 
school  teacher,  avIio  gives  them  the  literature  on  the 
subject-matter.  In  addition  to  the  class  Avork,  ob- 
servation and  practice  teaching  are  done  by  the 
pupils. 

The  girls  Avho  are  taking  the  course  have  shown 
interest,  and  the  class  Avill  be  ready  for  teachers' 
certificates  in  May.  The  course  Avill  be  continued 
next  year  Avith  a  specially  trained  teacher  of  peda- 
gogy to  take  complete  charge  of  the  class. 


COUNTRY  LIFE  AND  THE  USE  OF  NATURE 
IN  EDUCATION. 

By  Mary  Rudisill,  Iron  Station,  N.  C. 

We  read  in  the  Februar.y  number  about  the  ten 
long  years  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Patton  worked  to  secure 
his  college  diploma,  and  thought  to  ourselves  that 
Ave  had  spent  even  a  longer  time  than  that  in  win- 
ning ours. 

Besides,  he  came  through  in  good  health.  We  Avere 
not  (|uite  so  fortunate ;  besides,  Avomen  are  subject 
to  more  cuts  from  the  social  Avorld  than  men. 

We  Avere  born  and  reared  in  the  country.  About 
the  only  time  Ave  have  spent  in  toAvn  Avas  Avhen  we 
Avere  in  college  or  attending  institutes  and  summer 
schools  for  teachers,  and  in  visits  from  the  country 
to  toAvn  to  do  our  shopping.  AVe  have  taught  in  the 
country  schools,  and  are  noAV  keeping  house  in  our 
father's  home,  Avaiting  on  an  invalid  mother.  As 
there  are  not  many  in  the  family,  the  Avork  is  not  so 
strenuous;  so  we  have  some  time  to  devote  to  read- 
ing and  Avriting.  We  think  Ave  have  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  knoAV  the  conditions  of  country  life  of 
Avhieh  we  speak. 

Consolidation  of  schools,  better  equipped  teachers, 
more  pay,  better  building  facilities,  better  accommo- 
dations in  farm  homes,  more  amusement  and  less 
drudgery,  more  money  in  farm  homes,  Ave  do  not 
contend  to  be  unnecessary  for  the  upbuilding  of  our 
country  as  a  Avhole.  We  Avere  glad  to  see  the  exact 
amount  as  to  hoAv  much  is  being  spent  in  the  educa- 
tion of  our  country  children  and  the  education  of 
the  city  children,  and  also  the  expenditure  in  build- 
ings. 

But  material  equipment  is  not  everything.  The 
mind  expands  on  what  it  is  fed.  Ideas  "are  gathered 
from  surroundings;  old  ideas  expand,  ncAV  ideas  are 
imbibed  and  groAv  into  larger  ones.  There  must  be 
some  grounds  from  Avhich  the  mind  can  form  a  con- 
cept, thus  leading  on  to  thought. 

Whether  the  expenditure  be  small  or  great,  Avlien 
the  handiAvork  of  the  Creator  is  so  vividly  displayed 
before  the  mind,  we  see  no  reason  Avhy  children 
should  not  be  taught  to  see  the  beauties'  of  nature 
and  find  pleasure  in  thinking  of  tlieir  surroundings. 

The  world,  though,  cannot  thrive  on  thought. 
There  must  come  action.  We  believe,  hoAvever,  that 
nature  affords  fine  material  for  good  moral  thinking, 
directing  action  into  right  channels,  so  that  children 
Avill  grow  into  men  and  Avomeu  performing  good 
deeds  and  carving  beautiful  architecture  in  AA'hatso- 
ever  vocation  they  pursue  in  life. 
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A  CHILDREN'S  CODE  OF  MORALS  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

By  William  J.  Hutchins. 

[The  National  Institute  for  Moral  Instruction  offered  a  prize  of  $5,000  for  the  best  Code  of  Morals  for  Children. 
The  prize  was  won  by  William  J.  Hutchins.  The  Code  presented  by  him  is  reproduced  here  by  permission  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Moral  Instruction.  It  should  be  used  by  teachers  in  presenting  a  standard  for  all  children  in 
school. — E.  C.  B.] 


Moral  Code  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Boy.s  and  girls  who  are  good  Americans  try  to  be- 
come strong  and  u.seful,  that  our  country  may  be- 
come ever  greater  and  better.  Therefore  tliey  obey 
the  laws  of  right  living  which  the  best  Americans 
have  always  obeyed. 

I. 

The  Law  of  Health. 

The  Good  American  Ti-ios  to  Cjain  and  Keep 

Perfect  Health. 

The  welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon 
those  Avho  try  to  be  phj-sically  fit  for  their 
daily  work.     Therefore: 

1.  I  will  keep  my  clothes,  my  body  and  my  mind 
clean. 

2.  I  will  avoid  those  habits  which  would  harm  me, 
and  will  make  and  never  break  those  habits  which 
will  help  me. 

3.  I  will  try  to  take  such  food,  sleep  and  exercise 
as  will  keep  me  in  perfect  health. 

11. 

The  Law  of  Self-Control. 
The  OoiKl  American  Controls  Himself. 

Those  who  best  control  themselves  can  best 
serve  their  country. 

1.  I  will  control  my  ton^e,  and  will  not  allow  it 
to  speak  mean,  vulgar  or  profane  words. 

2.  I  will  control  my  temper,  and  will  not  get  an- 
gry when  people  or  things  displease  me. 

3.  I  will  control  my  thoughts,  and  will  not  allow 
a  foolish  wish  to  spoil  a  wise  purpose. 

III. 
The  Law  of  Self-Reliance. 

The  Good  Amcrlciin  is  Self-Reliant. 

Self-conceit  is  silly,  but  self-reliance  is 
necessary  to  boys  and  girls  who  would  be 
strong  and  useful. 

1.  I  will  gladly  listen  to  the  advice  of  older  and 
wiser  people ;  I  will  reverence  the  wishes  of  those 
who  love  and  care  for  me,  and  who  know  life  and 
me  better  than  I;  but  I  will  learn  to  think  for  my- 
self, choose  for  myself,  act  for  myself. 

2.  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  being  laughed  at.  I  will 
not  be  afraid  of  doing  right  when  the  crowd  does 
wrong.    Fear  never  made  a  good  American. 

IV. 
The  Law  of  Reliability. 

The  Good  American  is  Reliable. 

Our  country  grows  great  and  good  as  her 
citizens  are  able  more  fully  to  trust  each 
other.    Therefore : 

1.  I  will  be  honest,  in  word  and  in  act.  I  will  not 
lie,  sneak,  or  jiretend,  nor  will  I  keep  the  truth  from 
those  who  have  a  right  to  it. 

2.  I  will  not  do  wrong  in  the  hope  of  not  being 
found  out.  I  cannot  hide  the  truth  from  myself  and 
cannot  often  hide  it  from  others. 

3.  I  will  not  take  without  permission  what  does 
not  belong  to  me. 


4.  I  will  do  promptly  what  I  have  promised  to  do. 
If  I  have  made  a  foolish  promise,  I  will  at  once  con- 
fess my  mistake,  and  I  will  try  to  make  good  any 
harm  which  my  mistake  may  have  caused.  I  wiU  so 
speak  and  act  that  people  will  lind  it  easier  to  trust 
each  other. 

V. 
The  Law  of  Clean  Play. 

The  Good  Anierlean  Plays  Fair. 

Clean  play  increases  and  trains  one's 
strength,  and  helps  one  to  be  more  useful 
to  one's  country.    Therefore: 

1.  I  will  not  cheat,  nor  will  I  play  for  keeps.  If  I 
should  not  play  fair,  the  loser  would  lose  the  fun  of 
the  game,  the  winner  would  lose  his  self-respect,  and 
the  game  itself  would  become  a  mean  and  often  cruel 
business. 

2.  I  will  treat  my  opponent  with  courtesy. 

3.  If  I  play  in  a  group  game,  I  will  play,  not  for 
my  own  glory,  but  for  the  success  of  my  team  and 
the  fun  of  the  game. 

4.  I  will  be  a  good  loser  or  a  generous  winner. 

VI. 

The  Law  of  Duty. 

Tlie  Good  American  Does  His  Duty. 

The  sliirker  or  the  willing  idler  lives  upon 
the  labor  of  others,  burdens  others  wdth  the 
work  which  he  ought  to  do  himself.  He 
harms  his  fellow-citizens,  and  so  harms  his 
country. 

I  will  try  to  find  out  what  my  duty  is,  what  I 
ought  to  do,  and  my  duty  I  will  do,  whether  it  is 
casj*  or  hard.    "What  I  ought  to  do  I  can  do. 

VIL 
The  Law  of  Good  Workmanship. 

The  Good  American  Tries  to  Do  the  Right  Thing 
in  the  Right  Way. 

The  welfare  of  our  country  depends  upon 
those  who  have  learned  to  do  in  the  right 
way  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done. 
Therefore : 

1.  I  will  get  the  best  possible  education,  and  learn 
all  that  I  can  from  those  who  have  learned  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  way. 

2.  I  will  take  an  interest  in  my  work,  and  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  slipshod  and  merely  passable  Avoi'k. 
A  wheel  or  a  rail  carelessly  made  may  cause  the 
death  of  hundreds. 

3.  I  will  try  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  Avay, 
even  when  no  one  else  sees  or  praises  me.  But  Avhen 
I  have  done  my  best,  I  will  not  envy  those  who  have 
done  better,  or  have  received  larger  reward.  Envy 
spoils  the  work  and  the  worker. 

YIU. 

The  Law  of  Team-Work. 

The  Good  American  AVorks  in  Friendly  C!o-operation 

With  His  Fellow- Workers. 

One  man  alone  could  not  build  a  city  or  a 

great  railroad.    One  man  alone  would  find 

it  hard  to  build  a  house  or  a  bridge.    That 
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I  may  have  bread,  men  have  sovped  and 
reaped,  men  have  made  plows  and  thresh- 
ers, men  have  built  mills  and  mined  coal, 
men  have  made  stoves  and  Istpt  stores.  As 
we  learn  better  how  to  work  together,  the 
welfare  of  our  country  is  advanced. 

1.  In  whatever  work  I  do  with  others,  I  will  do 
my  part  and  will  help  others  do  their  part. 

2.  I  will  keep  in  order  the  things  which  I  use  in 
my  work.  When  things  are  out  of  place,  they  are 
often  in  the  way,  and  sometimes  they  are  hard  to 
find.  Disorder  means  confusion,  and  the  waste  of 
time  and  patience. 

3.  In  all  my  work  with  others,  I  will  be  cheerful. 
Cheerlessness  depresses  all  the  workers  and  injures 
all  the  work. 

4.  When  I  have  received  money  for  my  work,  I 
will  be  neither  a  miser  nor  a  spendthrift.  1  will  save 
or  spend  as  one  of  the  friendly  workers  of  America. 

IX. 
The  Law  of  Kindness. 

The  Good  American  is  Kind. 

In  America  those  who  are  of  different  races, 
colors,  and  conditions  must  live  together. 
We  are  of  many  different  sorts,  but  we  are 
one  great  people.  Every  unkindness  hurts 
the  common  life,  every  kindness  helps  the 
common  life.    Therefore : 

1.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  thoughts.  I  will  bear 
no  spites  or  grudges.  I  will  not  think  myself  above 
any  other  girl  or  boy  just  because  I  am  of  a  different 
race  or  color  or  condition.  I  will  never  despise  any- 
body. 

2.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  speech.  I  will  not  gos- 
sip nor  will  I  speak  unkindly  of  any  one.  Words 
may  wound  or  heal. 

3.  I  will  be  kind  in  all  my  acts.  I  will  not  self- 
ishly insist  on  having  my  own  way.  I  will  always 
be  polite.  Kude  people  are  not  good  Americans.  I 
will  not  trouble  unnecessarily  those  who  do  work 
for  me.  I  will  do  my  best  to  prevent  cruelty,  and 
will  give  my  best  help  to  those  who  need  it  most. 


The  Law  of  Loyalty. 

Tlie  Good  American  Is  Loyal. 

If  our  America  is  to  become  ever  greater 
and  better,  her  citizens  must  be  loyal,  de- 
votedly faithful,  in  every  relation  of  life. 

1.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  family.  In  loyalty  I  M'ill 
gladly  obey  my  parents  or  those  who  are  in  their 
place.  I  will  do  my  best  to  lielp  each  member  of  my 
family  to  strength  and  usefulness. 

2.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  school.  In  loyalty  I  will 
obey  and  help  other  pupils  to  obey  those  rules  which 
further  the  good  of  all. 

3.  I  will  be  loyal  to  my  town,  my  state,  my  coun- 
try. In  loyalty  I  will  respect  and  help  others  to  re- 
spect their  laws  and  their  courts  of  justice. 

4.  I  will  be  loyal  to  humanity.  In  loyalty  I  will 
do  my  best  to  help  the  friendly  relations  of  our 
country  with  every  other  country,  and  to  give  to 
every  one  in  every  land  the  best  possible  chance. 

If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my  family,  I  may  be 
disloyal  to  my  school.  If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to 
my  school,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  my  town,  my  state 
and  mj-  country.     If  I  try  simply  to  be  loyal  to  my 


town,  state  and  country,  I  may  be  disloyal  to  hu- 
manity. I  will  try  above  all  things  else  to  be  loyal 
to  humanity ;  then  I  shall  surely  be  loyal  to  my  coun- 
try, my  state  and  my  town,  to  my  school  and  to  my 
family. 

And  he  who  obeys  the  law  of  loyalty  obeys  all  of  the 
other  nine  laws  of  The  Good  American. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  NORTH  CAROLINA  DAY 
PROGRAM. 

By  Mary  W.  Parham,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Aim:  To  arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  children  an 
interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  literature  of  their 
State. 

Dr.  B.  C.  Brooks  has  said,  "North  Carolina  litera- 
ture M-ill  never  flourish  until  more  interest  is  taken 
in  its  literature  by  the  people."  Our  unsurpassed 
western  scenery  has  been  the  inspiration  of  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  worthy  poems  of  American 
literature. 

A  study  for  some  weeks  of  North  Carolina  history 
and  geography,  including  interesting  incidents  of  its 
early  history,  and  descriptions  and  pictures  of  its 
mountain  region,  may  lead  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  class  give  a  North  Carolina  Poetry  Program. 

The  jjupils  will  spend  several  days  in  collecting 
material — biographical  sketches  and  stories  of  our 
poets,  and  also  poems  by  native  North  Carolinians. 
These  will  be  discussed  in  class,  and  selections  made 
of  those  which  seem  most  suitable.  The  class  should 
have  a  free  discussion  on  selections  brought  in. 

For  composition  work,  the  class  will  be  divided 
into  two  groups — one  to  write  in  simple  language 
the  life  of  John  Charles  McNeill;  the  otiier,  the  life 
of  John  Henry  Boner.  The  best  result  from  eacli 
group  will  be  used  on  the  program.  This  makes  the 
program  more  truly  the  children's,  as  it  represents 
their  work. 

Among  the  stories  which  will  probably  be  most 
popular  are  those  of  Virginia  Dare  and  Blackbeard. 
An  interesting  piece  of  story-telling  may  be  done  by 
a  pupil  in  connection  with  the  "lost  silver  cup." 
Sledd's  poem,  "The  Vision  of  the  Milk- White  Doe," 
might  follow  the  telling  of  the  story.  Let  another 
child  prepare  to  tell  the  story  of  Blackbeard  and  his 
capture,  and  have  this  followed  by  Haywood's 
"Blackbeard  the  Corsair." 

After  the  biography  of  McNeill  has  been  read, 
some  of  his  most  popular  poems,  "Away  Down 
Home,"  "October,"  or  "Sunburnt  Boys,"  should  be 
used  as  readings — the  first  and  last  will  probably 
prove  the  most  pleasing  to  the  class. 

Boner's  poem,  "Hunting  Muscadines,"  always 
plea.ses,-  also,  "Bells  of  Christmas"  and  "The  Moon- 
Loved  Land." 

For  songs,  the  class  will  probablv  suggest  "The 
Old  North  State"  and  "Ho!  For  Carolina."  Unless 
there  has  been  a  previous  study  of  these  songs,  one 
lesson  may  be  well  devoted  to  a  careful  reading  and 
discussion  of  the  lines. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  program,  an  a.ssign- 
ment  for  written  works  might  by  letters  sent  by 
pupils  to  friends  in  other  States,  telling  of  their  pro- 
gram and  of  something  that  interested  them  espe- 
cially. They  might  suggest  that  if  their  friends 
have  had  similar  celebration  of  their  State  poets,  it 
would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  ex- 
change programs  and  ideas. 
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The  time  has  come  to  hegin  preparation  of  the 
budget  for  next  year.  Every  county  superintend- 
ent should  provide  a  large  salary  increase  for  all 
teachers  who  hold  the  State  certificates. 

If  a  teacher's  certificate  runs  out  of  date  because 
the  holder  fails  to  perform  certain  work,  should  not 
tlie  county  superintendent's  certificate  run  out  of 
(late  when  the  holder  fails  to  perform  certain  work? 

The  policy  in  the  future  will  be  to  reward  teachers 
who  show  continued  service  in  the  same  school. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers  changed  positions 
last  year.  There  are  entirely  too  many  grasshopper 
teachers  in  the  State. 


Superintendents  are  now  on  the  lookout  for  good 
teachers.  The  one  that  goes  to  sleep  at  the  switch 
or  is  too  busy  now  to  plan  for  an  increase  in  salary 
for  his  teachers  and  allows  all  his  good  teachers  to 
leave  his  system  needs  a  nurse  for  his  special  benefit. 


The  State  Department  is  seriously  considering  this 
question:  Should  the  State  pay  any  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  salary  of  a  teacher  after  he  or  she 
breaks  a  contract  during  the  school  term  and  seeks 
a  position  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  another 
school  system? 


Superintendenets  should  make  it  possible  for 
teachers  to  receive  an  increase  in  salary  and  prog- 
ress just  as  well  without  having  to  change  positions. 
]f  school  officials  are  not  wise  enough  to  see  this 
advantage,  tlien  they  should  not  complain  if  the 
leachcrs  cliange  positions. 


Should  the  State  Department  next  year  pay  any 
part  of  the  salary  of  a  superintendent  who  devotes 
only  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  system?  In  other 
words,  if  a  county  superintendent  is  devoting  a  large 


part  of  his  time  to  preaching,  practising  law,  selling 
insurance,  etc.,  should  the  State  pay  any  part  of  his 
salary  ? 


How  much  is  the  insurance  on  your  school  build- 
ing? Was  it  insured  three  or  five  years  ago,  and  has 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  remained  the  same? 
Everj'  school  board  should  look  into  this.  A  build- 
ing that  was  insured  for  $10,000  five  years  ago 
should  in  all  probability  be  in.sured  for  $30,000  now. 
What  would  it  cost  to  replace  the  building  now? 


The  school  buildings  should  be  protected  during 
vacation,  and  now  is  the  time  to  take  steps  to  safe- 
guard school  property.  Repairs  of  buildings  of  all 
kinds  cost  too  much  for  committees  to  be  careless  in 
the  protection  of  the  buildings.  Ask  the  M'omen  to 
help  keep  the  school  building  in  good  repair.  Oti'er 
prizes,  if  it  is  deemed  wise,  for  the  best-kept  build- 
ing and  grounds. 


Selma  sustained  a  great  misfortune  in  the  loss  of 
its  new  school  building.  It  cost  four  years  ago 
about  $60,000  and  carried  about  $40,000  insurance. 
The  same  building  cannot  be  replaced  today  for 
$120,000.  The  citizens  of  Selma,  however,  gave  an 
example  of  fine  patriotic  spirit.  They  met  immedi- 
ately after  the  fire  and  pledged  their  support  to  a 
$200,000  building. 


WHERE  SCHOOLS  AND  HOMES  ARE  TIED 
TOGETHER, 

In  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  the  voters  have  just  author- 
ized by  a  big  majority  the  issuance  of  $850,000  of 
school  bonds  and  an  increase  of  15  mills  in  the  tax 
for  schools.  This  makes  a  total  of  $2,850,000  in 
school  bonds  voted  by  this  city  in  the  last  five  years. 

Wliile  the  urge  for  issuing  bonds  for  every  this, 
that,  and  the  other  demand  arising  in  civic  life  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  unduly  fostered,  it  appears  that  in 
Tulsa  something  had  to  be  done,  for  in  the  five  years 
its  school  population  grew  from  7,526  to  17,501 — so 
rapid  an  increase  that  fifty  new  schoolrooms  every 
year  were  required  for  the  increase  in  pupils. 

The  statement  that  the  voters  have  not  refused 
any  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  funds  is 
interesting  in  company  with  another  statement  that 
in  his  six  years  tenure  Superintendent  E.  E.  Ober- 
holtzer  ^has  established  so  close  a  co-operation  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  home  that  the  latter 's  in- 
fluence is  almost  a  unit  in  favor  of  any  measure  that 
ministers  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  schools.  During 
the  three  weeks  preceding  the  February  election  on 
an  issue  of  $850,000  in  bonds,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Trades  Council,  the  various  civic  organi- 
zations, the  Patron-Teachers'  Associations,  and  the 
school  children  themselves  conducted  an  active  cam- 
paign of  education  to  assure  a  large  attendance  at 
the  polls. 
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THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  CHASE. 

A  siin|)licity  ami  iligiiily  licliUin^'  so  high  a  ccrc- 
iiioiiy  marked  tlio  formal  iiidtietion  into  office  of 
President  Harry  Woodburn  Chase  at  tiie  University 
of  North  Carolina  Wednesday,  April  28.  After  the 
imjiressive  procession  and  the  addresses  of  liiree 
distinguished  educational  leaders  —  Dr.  Lowell,  of 
Ilai-vard;  Dr.  Hil)ben,  of  Princeton,  and  Dr.  Mann, 
head  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment— Dr.  Chase  was  presented  by  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Venable  as  the  tenth  president  of  the  University, 
Dr.  Venable  himself  having  been  tlie  eightli  presi- 
dent. Tlie  new  president  repeated  after  Chief  Jus- 
tice Walter  Clark  his  oatli  of  office.  Governor 
iJickett  then  charged  him  solemnly  to  perform  the 
duties  he  had  taken  oath  to  discharge,  and  lianded 
over  to  him  tlie  ancient  charter  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  University. 

President  Chase  then  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress on  "Tlie  State  University  and  the  New  South," 
which  was  printed  in  full  in  the  daily  press. 

The  demonstrations  of  honor  by  those  present 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  induction  into  office  are  but 
the  reflection  of  a  wider  spirit  of  greeting  and  good- 
will whicli  rises  to  President  Chase  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State  whose  welfare  he  is  set  to  serve. 
He  has  come  to  a  large  new  task  that  chaUenges 
tlie  best  tliere  is  in  liis  wisdom,  in  liis  mind,  in  his 
body,  and  in  liis  power  of  leadership;  hut  the  day  is 
far  from  being  inauspicious  and  the  siilendidly 
equipped  new  leader  far  from  being  unequal  to  its 
opportunities.  W.  F.  M. 


GIVE  YOUR  CHILD  A  CHANCE.       . 

The  Greensboro  High  School  recently  made  a 
study  of  the  home  conditions  of  its  pupils  relative 
to  the  opportunities  afforded  the  pupils  for  home 
study.  Tlie  results  as  given  below  were  sent  to  all 
tlie  patrons  of  the  school.  This  should  be  of  value 
to  patrons  as  well  as  to  the  school : 

"A  recent  study  made  in  one  of  the  high-school 
classes  revealed  the  following  facts : 

"Out  of  30  children,  9  had  a  quiet  ro(»m  to  stuily 
in  at  home,  21  studied  in  the  same  room  with  the 
family,  30  had  company  in  their  rooms  at  least  2 
nights  a  week,  15  went  to  the  picture  shows  2  or  3 
nights  a  week. 

"Taking  the  same  group  of  children:  4  failed  in 
3  subjects,  4  failed  in  2  subjects,  10  failed  in  1  sub- 
ject, lO  made  an  average  grade  of  C. 

"The  school  is  in  no  way  inclined  to  dictate  what 
the  child  shall  do  in  the  home,  but  the  school  is 
facing  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  brilliant  chil- 
dren are  failing  in  their  work  and  are  thus  being 
retarded  because  of  the  failure  of  the  home  to  .see  to 
it  that  suitable  places  of  study  are  provided  and 
that  at  least  two  lessons  are  prepared  out  of  school 
each  niglit.  Many  of  the  children  are  telling  you 
that  they  have  study  periods  at  school.  It  is  true 
that  tliey  do  have,  but,  with  only  seven  periods  in 
the  day,  and  a  majority  of  tlie  pupils  taking  five 
subjects,  it  stands  to  reason  that  not  more  than  two 
lessons  can  be  prepared  during  the  school  day:  Each 


assignment  presupposes  an  hour's  preparation,  and 
the  pui)il  who  comes  to  class  liaving  done  less  than 
tiiat  is  not  able  to  contribute  liis  sliare  to  the  recita- 
tion. Do  not  merely  sign  your  cliild's  report  card; 
study  it  and  see  that  lie  brings  the  books  home  and 
studies  the  topics  in  whicli  he  is  falling  down.  We 
are  doing  our  best,  under  crowded  conditions,  to  see 
tliat  the  children  use  their  time  conscientiously  in 
scliool,  and  we  beg  of  you  to  see  that  your  child  does 
enough  home  work  to  make  the  grades  he  or  she  is 
capable  of. 

"May  I  add  this  further  note?  In  the  class  men- 
tioned above  is  a  girl  whose  mother  sees  to  it  that 
she  lias  a  short  nap  immediately  she  gets  liome  from 
scliool  each  day.  She  retires  each  night  at  10  o'clock 
and  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  any  night  during  the 
school  week.  She  studies  two  hours  each  night,  car- 
ries full  subjects  and  has  not  a  single  grade  less 
than  'DO,'  and  is  the  picture  of  health." 


GEORGE  PEABODY  SCHOLARSHIP  AT 
JOHNS  HOPKINS. 

Te  George  Peabody  Scholarship  was  founded  in 
1912  by  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
who,  in  partial  preparation  for  the  closing  of  the 
trust,  presented  to  the  University  a  gift  amounting 
to  si.x  thusand  dollars.  This  sum  is  to  be  held  and 
used  as  the  endowment  of  a  Peabody  Scholarship  in 
the  department  of  education. 

The  scholarship  is  open  to  men  and  women  who 
are  residents  of  "the  Southern  and  Southwestern 
States  of  our  Union,"  including  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
It  is  offered  to  candidates  who  can  give  evidence  of 
a  liberal  education,  such  as  the  diploma  of  a  college 
of  good  repute,  and  who  intend  to  continue  work  in 
education,  preferably  in  connection  with  a  system 
of  public  schools  in  the  territory  mentioned  above. 
Applications  must  be  addressed  to  President  Good- 
now.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
There  is  no  prescribed  form.  The  successful  candi- 
date is  expected  to  signify  his  acceptance  at  once. 

The  income  of  the  scholarship  is  two  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars  per  annum.  The  incumbent  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  and  is 
eligible  for  reappointment. 


SAFETY  SAYINGS. 


You  need  all  your  fingers  to  button  your  collar 
and  fix  your  tie  on  Sunday  morning.  Play  safe,  says 
the  National  Safety  Council. 

Everlasting  watchfulness  is  the  price  of  safety. 
Think  of  the  loved  ones  at  home  before  taking  a 
chance,  says  the  National  Safety  Council. 

Do  you  want  a  crutch?  Be  careless  and  you'll  get 
one,  says  the  National  Safety  Council. 

A  tlioughtless  moment  may  cause  an  accident  that 
a  lifetime  cannot  repair,  says  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

Never  prank  with  a  gun  or  pistol  until  you  know 
for  yourself  that  it  is  not  loaded,  and  then  let  it 
alone. 

Never  crank  an  automobile  if  you  can  find  a  safer 
way  to  start  it. 

Before  cranking  an  automobile,  be  sure  for  your- 
self— do  not  trust  another — that  the  gear  shift  is  in 
neutral,  so  that  the  engine  only  and  not  the  ear 
will  start. 
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name  will  be  given  to  the  public  at 
commencement.  The  class  of  1915 
will  have  a  reunion  on  Tuesday,  the 
11th,  at  10:30  a.  m. 


SCHOOL,  .NEW  S  15BIEFS. 

In  a  dental  clinic  of  two  Raleigh 
schools  it  was  found  that  more  than 
9C>  per  cent  of  the  children  between 
6  and  12  years  of  age  have  defective 
teeth. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Terrell,  since 
1918  the  superintendent  of  Graham 
graded  schools,  is  announced  by 
Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Comapny  as 
their  representative  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Charlotte's  handsome  new  $150,- 
000  high  school  building  has  been 
named  the  Alexander  Graham  School 
in  honor  of  the  veteran  educator 
who  for  about  half  a  century  has 
been  identified  with  the  Charlotte 
schools. 

Governor  T.  W.  Bickett  of  North 
Carolina  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  Founders'  Day  exercises  at  Coker 
College  in  Hartsville,  S.  C,  April 
23.  He  also  made  an  address  be- 
fore the  school  children  of  the  town 
and  on  both  appearances  made  a 
most  favorable  impression. 


Hot  Lunches  for  School  Children. 

The  Wilmington  Red  Cross  Chap- 
ter is  raising  a  fund  of  $2,000  to  be 
used  for  providing  hot  lunches  for 
the  pupils  of  two  of  the  schools  of 
the  city  during  the  remainder  of 
the  winter.  A  good  part  of  the 
amount  needed  has  already  been 
raised  by  popular  subscription  and 
a  $500  donation  by  the  Red  Cross. 
The  lunches  will  be  served  by  the 
ladies  of  the  city,  and  will  be  given 
free  of  cost  to  children  whose  par- 
ents are  not  able  to  pay  for  them. 
Other  children  will  get  them  at 
cost. 


Hi  itory   of  the  King's    Body    Guard 
Pi'esented  to  the  State. 

In  commemoration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Colonel  Sir  Reginald 
Hemmell,  C.  V.  O.,  O.  B.  E.,  D.  S.  0., 
lieutenant  of  the  King's  Body  Guard 
of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  has 
presented  to  the  State  of  North  Car- 
olina a  magnificently  bound  history 
of  the  historic  organization  of  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  once  com- 
mander. 

The  King's  Body  Guard  was  form- 
ed in  184  5  and  is  the  oldest  military 
organization  in  the  British  Empire. 
Raleigh  commanded  the  guard  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  on  the  British 
throne  after  he  had  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  colonize  America. 
The  volume  received  by  Governor 
Bickett  is  bound  in  red  Morocco 
leather,  and  lettered  suitably  in  em- 


bossed gold.  The  work  is  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  Edward  VII.  It 
will  be  given  a  place  in  the  hall  of 
history. 


The  Singing  at  Bei-tie  Commence- 
ment. 

The  Bertie  county  commencement 
at  Windsor  April  2  2  and  2  3  was  at- 
tended by  what  the  newspaper  cor- 
respondent designated  as  an  enor- 
mous crowd.  A  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion was  the  fine  chorus  singing  by 
one  hundred  and  fifty  selected  chil- 
dren. For  some  weeks  before  com- 
mencement. Miss  Lillian  Minor,  the 
county  supervisor,  was  visiting  the 
different  schools  and  hearing  the 
children  sing.  After  the  practice  ex- 
ercises a  number  of  pupils  was  de- 
tailed to  sing  in  the  chorus  at  the 
commencement.  For  three  days  thesi' 
boys  and  girls  were  guests  of  the 
people  of  Windsor. 


Selma  School   Building  Burned. 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  Selma  graded 
school  building  April  5,  entailing  a 
loss  of  $75,000,  partially  covered  by 
insurance.  The  building  was  erect- 
ed three  years  ago,  and  was  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  best  equipped  school 
Plans  were  under  way  for  enlarging 
buildings  in  this  section  of  the  State 
the  structure  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased population  and  the  consoli- 
dation with  adjacent  school  districts. 
Local  citizens  immediately  began 
consideration  of  plans  for  raising 
money  to  replace  the  building.  Tem- 
porary quarters  will  be  used  to  com- 
plete the  present  term. 


Local    Alumni    of    Buie's    Creek 
Oi'ganize. 

A  local  alumni  association  for 
Buie's  Creek  Academy  has  been  or- 
ganized there,  with  Rev.  S.  A.  Ed- 
gerton,  president;  Mr.  P.  H.  Taylor, 
vice-president,  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Phil- 
lips, secretary.  One  of  the  immedi- 
ate purposes  of  the  organization  is 
to  bring  back  one  thousand  former 
students  of  this  institution  to  the 
commence  on  May  13,  when  the  com 
mencement  address  will  be  delivered 
by  Rev.  Herman  Stevens,  Knoxviile, 
Tenu.,  a  graduate  of  the  institution. 

The  alumni  associationdetermined 
to  have  a  banquet  Thursday  even- 
ing, the  13th.  The  grounds  are  be- 
ing laid  out  in  walks  and  drives 
and  everything  points  to  the  great- 
est commencement  in  the  history  of 
the  school. 

A  friend  of  Buie's  Creek  has  in- 
dicated his  purpose  to  contribute 
$1,000  to  this  institution  as  the  be- 
ginning of  an  endowment  fund.     His 


Community  Centre  Pi-ogram  in 
WajTie. 

The  Community  Centre  which  is 
being  operated  for  Wayne  County 
folks  under  the  direction  of  Wayne 
County  as  a  temporary  community 
centre  to  serve  until  the  Memorial 
Community  building  has  been  con- 
structed, has  announced  the  follow- 
ing program  which  will  be  observed 
in  the  future. 

Tuesday  nights  will  be  given  over 
to  music,  consisting  of  piano  play- 
ing, sometimes  violin  music  and 
singing  of  old-fashioned  songs. 
Thursday  nights  will  be  devoted  to 
old-time  Virginia  reels  with  the  fid- 
dlers playing  "Arkansaw  Traveler," 
"Sindy"  and  other  familiar  tunes. 
Friday  will  be  devoted  to  playing 
games  and  holding  spelling  bees, 
while  the  remaining  nights  of  the 
week  will  be  reserved  for  clubs  with 
special  interests  such  as  tennis, 
bowling  and  music.  The  room  will 
be  open  every  week-day  for  people 
of  the  county  who  wish  to  visit  the 
centre  to  read,  rest,  write  or  tele- 
phone. 


BOOK   NOTICES. 


Pood  For  the  Sick  and  the  Well, 

How  to  Select  It  and  How  to  Cook 
it.  By  Margaret  P.  Thompson,  Reg- 
istered Nurse.  Cloth  ix-f  82  pages. 
Price  $1.00.  World  Book  Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

This  is  an  attractive  little  book 
of  receipts,  the  result  of  many  years 
of  experience  in  arranging,  chang- 
ing and  adapting  them  so  as  to  form 
a  well  regulated  diet  for  the  sick 
and  for  convalescents,  as  well  as  for 
those  who  are  well  and  wish  to  re- 
main so.  The  housewife  as  well  as 
ihe  physician  and  the  nurse  will 
find  in  it  a  valuable  help  and  guide. 
There  are  receipts  for  breakfast  ce- 
reals, bread,  eggs,  soups,  meats, 
fi:hes,  cereals  and  starchy  vege- 
tables, green  vegetables,  salads  and 
deserts,  cakes,  albuminous  drinks, 
jellies,  canned  fruits,  and  cheesa 
dishes.  An  additional  section  ot 
the  book  devotes  itself  to  treat- 
menta  such  as  baths,  sponges,  hot 
packs,  salt-rubs,  poultices,  mustard 
plasters,  enemas,  douches,  and  di- 
rections for  the  proper  way  of  fill- 
ing a  hot-water  bag.  An  index  ot 
several  pages  will  enable  people  to 
find  what  they  are  looking  for  in  a 
hurry. 


"Bertie,"  said  mother,  sorrowful- 
ly, "every  time  you  are  naughty  I 
get  another  gray  hair."  "My  word!" 
replied  Bertie,  "you  must  have  been 
a  terror.  Look  at  grandpa!" — Tit- 
Bits. 
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Music  in  Americanization 

The  Victor  serves 


I 


Do  your  pupils  of  foreign  birth  or  descent 
know  the  stories  of  our  Patriotic  Songs  and  the 
epochs  of  our  history  that  brought  them  forth? 

Do  your  pupils  of  American  parentage  know 
the  beautiful  songs  and  dances  of  other  lands? 

Reach  them  all  through  the  one  common 
chord    Music,   with    our    incomparable   Victor 

Records. 

The  above  booklet  for 
guidance  is  just  off  the  press. 
Ask  your  Victor  dealer  for 
one,  or  write  to 

Educational  Department 

marked Vo7d'"v"Lla"  identff^ln  Vlctor Talklttg  MacHineCo. 

our  products.     Look  under  the  lid! 

Look  on  the  label!  C^f%tryAd>ry      N^      T 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company  V^amUCn,    i^N.  J. 

Camden.  New  Jersey 


Victrok  XXV 

especially  manufactured 

for  School  use 

This  is  the  instrument  thatis 
used  in  thousands  of  schools. 
Many  years*  experience  has 
proved  itis  the  instrument  best 
adapted  to  all-round  schooluse. 

When  the  Victrola  is  not  in 
use,  the  horn  can  be  placed 
under  the  instrument  safe  and 
secure  from  danger,  and  the 
cabinet  can  be  locked  to  pro- 
tect it  from  dust  and  promis- 
cuous use  by  irresponsible 
people. 
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PR.  H.   W.   CHASE   INAUGUBATEU 


Great  Gathering  of  Citizens  and  Vis- 
itors at  the  Inauguration  of  tlic 
University's   Tenth   Preident. 

Dr.  Henry  Woodburn  Chase  was 
inaugurated  April  2  8  as  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  to 
wihch  position  he  was  elected  last 
June.  Simplicity  featured  the  cere- 
mony throughout,  from  the  moment 
when  the  academic  procession  wa? 
formed  at  the  alumni  building  until 
the  benediction  had  been  said  by  the 
venerable  Bishop  J.  B.  Sheshire,  and 
the  great  throng  dissolved  and  went 
again  about  its  accustomed  business. 
The    Inaugural    Party. 

Headed  by  Prof.  J.  G.  deRoulhac 
Hamilton,  the  inaugural  party  pro- 
ceeded between  the  ranks  of  the 
waiting  line  of  the  formation  to  the 
hall,  marching  in  twos.  With  Dr. 
Chace  marched  Dr.  Francis  P.  Ven 
able,  former  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity, followed  by  the  party  in  the 
following  order:  Governor  Bickett 
with  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus 
Daniels;  President  Abbott  Lawrence 
Lowell,  of  Harvard  University,  with 
President  John  Grier  Hibben,  of 
Princeton  University;  Dr.  Charles  R. 
Mann  with  Chief  Justice  Walter 
Clark;  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Blount 
Cheshire,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina,  with  Dr.  W. 
L.  Potcat,  president  of  Wake  Forest 
College;  Dr.  E.  C.  Brook.s,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction, 
with  Francis  D.  Winston;  William 
Nash  Everett,  representing  the  alum- 
ni, with  Edwin  Emerson  White,  rep- 
resenting the  student  body,  and  Dr. 
Archibald  Henderson,  representing 
the  University  faculty,  with  Dr.  Ivev 
Lewis,  representing  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

Exercises  in  the  Hall. 

Governor  Bickett  presided.  Three 
distinguished  speakers  discussed  the 
higher  education  and  its  present 
task — Dr.  Lowell  of  Harvard;  Dr. 
Hibben  of  Princeton,  and  Dr.  Mann, 
head  of  the  educational  activities  ol 
the  War  Department — each  speaking 
from  a  different  angle,  but  directing 
his  remarks  to  the  common  end  of 
outlining  the  work  of  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  meeting  the 
responsibilities  of  modern  educa- 
tional   requirements. 

At  the  end  of  Dr.  Mann's  brief 
address,  Dr.  Venable  came  forward 
with  Dr.  Chase  and,  addressing  the 
Governor,  said:  "Your  Excellency. 
I  have  the  privilege  of  presenting 
Harry  Woodburn  Chase  for  induction 
into  office  as  tenth  president  of  our 
beloved  university.  .  .  ."  Jus- 
tice Clark  rose  and  repeated  the 
words  of  the  oath,  Dr.  Chase  repeat- 
ing them  after  him.  Governor  Bick- 
ett then  charged  him  with  the  sol- 
emn performance  of  the  duties  he 
had   taken    oath     to    perform,     and 


handed  over  to  him  the  ancient 
charter  of  the  University  and  the 
great  seal.  Dr.  Chase  bowed  his 
acknowledgment  and  turned  to  the 
audience  to  deliver  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. 

Greetings  Extended. 
After  the  address  came  brief, 
friendly  greetings  and  with  these  the 
.■nd  of  the  exercises  that  had  begun 
hours  before.  In  the  absence  of 
President  Alderman,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Professor  Ivey  Lew- 
is, head  of  the  department  of  biology 
of  that  institution,  extended  brief  fe- 
licitations on  behalf  of  State  univer- 
sities. Dr.  Poteat  spoke  for  the  col- 
leges of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Brooks 
for  the  public  school  system  of  the 
State,  W.  N.  Everett  for  the  alumni, 
Edward  Emerson  White  tor  the  stu 
dent  body  and  Dr.  Henderson  for 
the  faculty  of  the  institution.  Ths 
ceremony  was  ended,  and  the  aca- 
demic procession  marched  out  and 
disbanded   without   any   ceremony. 

Banqiict  at  Night. 

At  night  Secretary  Josephus  Dan- 
iels was  toastmaster  at  the  inaugu- 
ral banquet,  at  which  he  delivered  an 
address.  Other  speakers  at  night 
were:  Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of 
New  Hampshire,  representing  Dart- 
mouth College,  which  President 
Chase  attended  as  student;  President 
Henry  Louis  Smith,  of  Washington 
and  Lee;  Professor  Mary  Vance 
Young,  of  Mount  Holyoke;  President 
Emilie  McVea,  of  Sweetbriar;  Presi- 
dent E.  O.  Lovett,  of  Rice  Institute, 
Texas;  President  R.  P.  Pell,  of  Con- 
verse; Dean  J.  H.  Latane,  of  Johns 
Hopkins;  Professor  John  Spencer 
Bassett,  of  Smith;  Professor  George 
B.  Pegram,  of  Columbia. 


HOME    STUDY ^^'S'^    Sdiool.    CoWege, 

Rusiness  and  I'rofe.s- 
.'iionnl  Degree  Courses.  Eightli  Year.  Catalog 
Free.  Teachers  Professional  College,  Washing 
ton,  D.  C. 


SALu\RY    SCHEDULE   OF    OXFORD 

SCHOOLS. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Cardina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition'free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
8,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 


A    Working    Progi'aui    for    the    Em- 
ployment  and    Compensation   of 
Teachers. 

A  definite  program  in  connection 
with  the  employment  of  teachers  has 
been  worked  out  upon  the  basis  of 
Oxford's  needs  and  the  experience 
of  other  towns.  The  plan  of  the 
Durham  city  schools  has  been  fol- 
lowed to  a  certain  extent. 

All  employes  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  schools  are  re- 
quired   to    pass   a   physical    examina- 

North  Carolina  Adopts 
Isaac  Pitman  Shorthand 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 
beg  to  announce  that 
the  following  Short- 
hand.  Typewriting  and 
Business  English  text- 
books have  been  adop- 
ted by  the  North  Caro- 
lina High  School  Text- 
book Committee  for  a 
period  of  four  years. 

COURSE  IN  ISAAC  PITMAN 
SHORTHAND.  Cloth,  240  pp., 
$1.60.  A  Course  of  Forty  Lessons 
in  the  Isaac  Pitman  System  of 
Shorthand,  designed  for  use  in 
Academies  and  High  Schools.  This 
work  is  officially  used  in  the  High 
Schools  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  other  large  cities. 

PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING.  By  Chas.  E. 
Smith.  Fifteenth  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  cloth  $1.00.  A  Sci- 
entific Method  of  Mastering  the 
Keyboard  by  the  Sense  of  Touch. 
The  design  of  this  work  is  to  teach 
touch  typewriting  in  such  a  way 
that  the  student  will  operate  by 
touch  — will  have  an  absolute  com- 
mand of  every  key  on  the  key- 
board, and  be  able  to  strike  any 
key  more  readily  without  looking 
than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
aid  of  sight. 

STYLE  BOOK  OF  BUSINESS  ENG- 
LISH. 234  pp.,  $1.10.  Seventh 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
This  new  treatise  will  especially 
appeal  to  the  teacher  of  English 
wherever  it  is  seen.  Adopted  by 
the  New  York  High  Schools. 

Send  for  particulars  of  a  free 
Correspondence  Course  f  o  r 
Teachers  in  Isaac  Pitman 
Shorthand.     Address 

Isaac  Pitman  &  Sens 

2  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 
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tion  at  the  time  of  appointment  and 
annually  thereafter  between  the  first 
ot  May  and  the  first  of  September. 
The  examinations  are  to  be  made  by 
the  county   physician. 

Klementary  school  teachers  to  be 
eligible  for  appointment  must  be 
graduates  of  an  approved  high 
school  and  in  addition  must  have 
completed  a  two  years'  normal 
coursie,  or  must  have  done  three 
years'  academic  work  beyond  that 
required  for  graduation  from  high 
school,  or  must  have  the  equivalent 
in  successful  experience  in  the  Ox- 
ford system. 

High  school  teachers  to  be  eligible 
for  appointment  must  be  graduates 
of  colleges  requiring  graduation 
from  a  four-year  high  school  for 
admission.  They  must  have  done 
specal  work  in  the  subject  they  ex- 
pect to  teach,  or  have  had  two  years 
of  successful  experience,  in  teaching 
high   school   work. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining' 
salaries  to  be  paid,  teachers  are  di- 
vided into  five  classes,  according  to 
academic  and  professional  prepara- 
tion. The  classes  are  designated  as 
A,  B.  C,  D,  and  E.  The  class  in 
which  a  teacher  belongs  is  deter- 
mined by  the  rating  given  by  thf 
State  Department  of  Education  iu 
its  new  classification   program. 

The  salary   schedule   follows: 

Mini.        An.  In.  Maxi. 

.\ — $1200       6  of  $100      $1800 


Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 
Class 


B—  1100 
C —  lO'OO 
D —     '900 


6  of 
5  ot 
5  of 


60 
50 


1460 
1250 
1100 


E — The  maximum  salary  of 
Class  B  is  lower  than  the  minimum 
salary  of  Class  D. 

Principals  receive  a  salary  of  $200 
a  year  above  that  attached  to  their 
rating   as   teachers. 

Full  annual  increases  as  provided 
by  the  schedule  will  be  granted 
teachers  and  principal  whose  work 
ban  been  satisfactory  and  who  have 
gained  in  ability  to  do  their  work 
during  the  year.  Only  one-halt  the 
snnual  increase  will  be  granted  to 
those  whose  work  has  been  satis- 
factory but  who  have  made  no  ap- 
preciable improvement  during  the 
year.  Those  whose  work  has  not 
been  entirely  satisfactory  but  who 
have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  im- 
prove may  be  retained  without  in- 
crease of  salary.  Those  who  have 
not  made  an  effort  to  improve  will 
not   be   retained. 

Teachers  now  in  the  system  whose 
academic  and  professional  prepara- 
tion may  be  lower  than  that  shown 
by  their  work  and  present  position 
in  the  system  may  be  rated  for  a 
salary  according  to  their  present 
teaching   standing. 

A  record  of  all  teachers  will  be 
kept  in  the  office  ot  the  superinten- 
dent who  will  credit  all  special  work 
each  year.     Teachers  will  be  reward- 


ed for  special  work  in  any  line  that 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  and  thereby  builds  up  the 
school  system. 

All  salaries  shall  be  divided  into 
twelve  equal  payments,  payable  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  month. 


Supt.  H.  W.  Early,  ot  Bertie,  is 
carrying  out  a  wise  plan  of  consoli- 
dation and  in  a  short  while  Bertie 
County  will  have  but  a  dozen 
schools,  all  of  high  grade  with  con- 
veyances to  carry  the  children  to 
and  from  school. 


SOUTHERN  TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

apt.TcMQjb,  M'g. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

RICHMOND.  VA, 


1.  New  System  registering  and  nominating,  I 

doubling  efficiency, 

2.  No  fees  in  advance;  continuous  enrollment. 

3.  Specialists  Department. 

4.  Enrollment  3   offices  intensively  covering 

entire  South. 
LOOKING  FORWARD,  telling  about  South- 
ern opportunities,  if  requested. 


COUNTY  COMMITTEES 

ON 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 

•  are  invited  to  examine  these  books: 

Gregg  Shorthand  ^lanual 

Gi-egg  Speed  Studies 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shortihand 

Rational  Typewi'iting 

Walsh's  Business  Arithmetic 

Hu.\iey's  Autobiography  and  Essays,  by  Brander  Matthews 

Bamaby  Rudge,  by  Ijeon  Vincent 

Strange  Case  of  Di-.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  by  Richard  Burton 

These  books  have  been  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  High 
School  Textbook  Commission  and  are  available  for  North  Carolina 
high  schools. 

Sample  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  teachers  interested. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 


77  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  LAST  WORD  IN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS 

SMITH  and  McMURRY'S 

LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  U.  S.  Naval 

Academy,  and  Lida  B.  McMurry,  formerly  Primary  Training 

Teacher,  State  Normal,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

We  are  confidently  expecting  this  new  series  to  awa- 
ken as  much  enthusiasm  as  did  our  Child's  World  Read- 
ers, of  which  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  copies 
have  been  sold  within  the  last  six  months  in  one  State 
alone.  For  full  information  send  us  a  postal  card  con- 
taining your  address  and  the  words  Smith-McMurry. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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FOR  INCREASED  PAY  OF  TEACH- 
ERS. 


The  Raieigh     Kiwanis    Club    Favors 

An  Additional  Tax  Levy  Through 

liocal  Olrtion. 

Realizing  that  the  10  per  cent  in- 
crease in  revenue  which  the  Gonera! 
Assembly  of  1919  fixed  as  a  maxi- 
mum limit  for  the  1920  taxes  under 
the  revaluation  act  is  inadequate  in 
Raleigh  to  meet  the  need  of  50  per 
cent  increases  in  teachers'  salaries, 
the  Raleigh  Kiwanis  Club  has  taken 
the  lead  in  resolutions  asking  the 
Raleigh  Township  School  Board  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  to  fix  teachers'  sala- 
ries at  the  maximum  rates  available 
lor  teachers  of  the  different  classifi- 
cations and  to  petition  the  General 
Assembly  in  its  special  session  to 
create  machinery  whereby  a  com- 
munity may  be  granted  local  option 
in  exceeding  the  10  per  cent  tax  in- 
crease  limitation. 

In  addition  the  Kiwanis  Club  has 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  first  op- 
portunity to  give  immediate  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  with  the  view 
of  enacting  whatever  legislation  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  such  substan- 
tial increases  in  teachers'  salaries 
as  will  secure  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  competent  to  teach  their 
children. 


Oxford's  New  High  School  to  Be  the 
Town's  Beauty  Spot. 

Oxford  has  recently  purchased  a 
.six-acre  plot  of  ground  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  court-house 
for  a  high  school  site  and  for  a 
modern  athletic  field  and  play- 
ground. Plans  are,  under  way  for 
plotting  this  ground  and  for  making' 
it  the  beauty  spot  of  the  town 
$2,000.00  is  already  pledged  for  this 
work.  At  least  $1,000.00  more  can 
be  had. 

Plans  for  a  modern  high  school 
have  been  completed  and  as  soon  as 
possible  work  will  be  begun  on  its 
erection.  'WTien  this  is  complete! 
Oxford  will  have  three  modern  brick 
buildings  for  white  children  and  one 
for  colored  children.  Plans  for  the 
consolidation  of  all  of  the  surround- 
ing section  are  also  in  the  making 
and  promise  to  make  Oxford  a  great 
school  center. 

The  average  enrollment  for  the 
teachers  in  the  Oxford  school  sys- 
tem is  37.  An  effort  will  be  made 
to  reduce  this  for  the  coming  year. 

As  soon  as  possible  a  Teachers' 
Home  will  be  provided. 

A  "600  set"  of  lantern  slides  and 
machine  has  been  placed  in  the 
school. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

of  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Offers  you  the  opportunity  to  study  six  weeks  either  during  the  first  or  last 
part  of  the  summer,  or  twelve  weeks  throughout  the  summer  quarter  under 
some  of  the  best  teacl  ers  in  America.  Nearly  300  different  courses,  all  giving 
college  credit,  are  offered  for  your  selection.  For  details  of  these  courses  and 
further  information,  write  for  our  view  book  and  special  summer  school  cata- 
logue. 

First  term,  June  10    July  20:    Second  term,  July  21— August  29. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

EDWIN  A.  ALDERMAN,  TreBident. 

First  Term  June  21  to  July  31. 
Second  Term  August  2  to  September  3. 

COUKSES  FOU  COLLEGE  CREDIT   COURSES  FOR  COLLEGE  EN- 
TRANCE.  COURSES  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

COURSES  FOH  elemi:ntary  teachers. 

Several    hundred   different    courses   In    the    following:   subjects: 

Agriculture,  Aatronomy,  Biology,  Field  Botany.  Chemistry,  Domestic  Economy,  Draw- 
ing, Education,  English.  French,  Games,  Geography,  German,  Greek,  History,  Hygiene 
and  Sanitation.  Ijatin.  Library  Methods,  Manual  Training,  Mathematics.  School  Music, 
Philosophy,     Physical     Training,     Physics.     Psychology.     Story    Telling.     Writing. 

Special  courses  in  Drawing,  School  Music,  School  Gardening,  Aesthetic  Gymnastics. 
Playgrounds   and    Recreation,    Manual    Training.    Kindergarten    with    Observation    Classes. 

Attendance    last    session     from    24      States, 
Library    Methods,     Master's    Course.  Domestic    Science.    Special    School    of    Art. 

Definite  courses  leading  to  Professional  Elementary  Certificates.  Primary  Grade  and 
Grammar  Grade.  Also  Special  High  School  Certificates  and  Certificates  for  Supervisors 
of    Music,    Drawing.    Manual    Training    and    Agriculture. 


•The  Most  Beautiful  and  the  Most  Unique  Campus  in  America 

Pleasant  summer  climate — comfortable  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates.  Tui- 
tion   $15    to    non-Vlrglnlans. 

Mualc  Festival.  Fourth  of  July  Pageant.  Lectures.  Rural  Life  Conference,  Enter- 
taimnents.   Excursions  to  Washing:ton,  Luray  Caverns,   Old  Point  Comfort.  Monticello. 

Sixty -page    announcement    will    be    sent    upon    application    to    Chas.    G.    Maphls. 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY,  VA. 

MAKE  ARRANGEMENTS  NOW. 


Watch  the  date  on  your  label. 


STATE  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  TEACHERS  who  wish  to  increase 
their  efficiency,  the  class  of  their  cer- 
tificates and  their  salaries. 

For  College  entrance  and  for  College  Credit 

Session  June  15  to  July  28 

Appply  for  room  reservation  at  once 

For  Catalogue  write  to 
W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director  WEST  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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ASHEVIIiL/E    WINS    THK    AYOOCK 
CUP. 


Team  of  High  School  Boys  Wins  the  . 
Debating     Clianipionship      of     the 
State  Over  the  Girl  Team  From 
(ioldsboi-o. 

Chapel  Hill,  April  2  3. — Two  slen- 
der, clean  cut  girls  from  Goldsboro 
High  School,  Elizabeth  Edwards  and 
Blanche  Henley,  and  two  slim  boys 
from  Asheville  High  School,  one  of 
them  red-headed,  both  of  them  hard 
hitting  speakers,  Arthur  Kale  and 
Clifton  Ervin,  met  tonight  in  Me- 
morial Hall  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  to  decide  the  high 
school  debating  championship  of  the 
State,  and  by  a  3  to  2  vote  of  the 
judges  the  boys  won. 

Asheville's  two  affirmative  debat- 
ers are  thus  crowned  not  only  the 
best  of  the  176  debaters  who  came 
to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  final  rounds 
but  also  of  the  800  debaters  of  200 
schools  who  debated  all  over  thf 
State  last  month. 

The  final  contest  tonight  between 
boys  On  one  side  and  girls  on  the 
other  drew  a  crowd  that  filled  the 
Memorial  Hall  to  the  doors.  Presi- 
dent Chase  presided,  E.  R.  Rankin, 
secretary  of  the  Debating  Union, 
acted  as  secretary,  and  Prof.  N.  W. 
Walker  presented  the  Aycock  memo- 
rial cup,  the  gift  of  former  Carolina 
intercollegiate  debaters,  to  the  win- 
ners. 

Kale  and  Ervin  favored  further 
material  restiiction  of  immigration 
and  Miss  Edwards  and  Miss  Henley 
contended  that  present  laws  were 
adequate  if  enforced. 

Of  the  original  S8  teams  that  camo 
to  Chapel  Hill  the  number  was  re- 
duced last  night  to  both  teams  fro.n 
Charlotte,  Asheville,  Sanford,  Golds- 
boro, Roanoke  Rapids,  Bessemer 
City,  Dell  school,  and  Churchland; 
the  aflirmative  teams  from  Wesley 
Chapel,  Enfield,  Hickory  and  Ham- 
let, and  the  negative  teams  from 
Teacheys,  Rockingham,  Lexington 
and  Burlington.  A  second  round  this 
morning  cut  the  contestants  to  the 
two  final  teams  of  tonight's  debate. 
— Dispatch  in  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  April  2  4. 


USE  Yorii  V.\C.\TIOX. 

Teachers  try  the  Spring-Summer 
U.  S.  Government  examinations. 
Thousands  of  permanent,  lite,  posi- 
tions are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1100 
to  $1800.  During  vacation  get  a 
big  paid  permanent  position.  Those 
interested  should  write  immediately 
to  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  T22  5, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  schedule  show- 
ing all  examination  dates  and  places 
and  large  descriptive  book,  shovv^ing' 
the  positions  open  and  giving  many 
sample  examination  questions,  which 
will  be  given  free  of  charge. 


^r,PREP/\RE  FOR  A  LARGER  SALARY 

In  times  of  Peace  prepare  for  a  betlcr  jnh  at  a  lart;er  salary.  Modem  business 
demands  trained  men  and  women  experts.  Tlio  better  the  training  the  l.ir;:er 
your  salary  will  be.     Today  nur  irraduates  are  in  the  front  ranJts  of  niudern 

^g ^^^  business.         Enroll       with       this       well-    ^ ^  ^_        ^^  

5^^^    e([uippcd    business    college,    and    help    to    (        jf^      j  Xj^       '  ^\/^ 

ake  your  future  su;'ccss  secure.     Handsome  <.mI;i-    ^-'Z^lM?M^3/yfuAl^AidJ^^ 
Ruo  mailed  on  request.     You  can  enter  any  time.  ^^' — ^  ^-^  ^^ 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  and  Charlotte.  N.  C. 


ma 
loguo 


A  Vacalional  Opportunity 

Mr.  Teacher,  have  you  yet  planned  your  work  for  vacation  time?  If  not, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  submit  you  an  interesting  proposition  relative  te  do- 
ing some  Life  Insurance  work.  The  only  requisite  for  success  is  intelligent 
application.  You  have  the  intelligence  and  if  you  are  willing  to  make  the 
application  you  can  and  will  succeed. 

We  will  co-operate  with  you  in  every  way,  to  help  you  realize  success. 
It  might  be  that  in  giving  the  insurance  business  a  trial  you  would  find  that 
it  had  larger  possibilities  for  you  than  teaching.  Such  was  the  experience 
of  the  undersigned,  and  such  has  been  the  experience  of  many  teachers,  as 
our  forces  are  recruited  each  year  from  the  teaching  profession. 

We  have  had  some  lady  teachers  who  made  a  gratifying  success. 

If  interested  write  for  particulars. 

B.  T.  COWPER,  General  Agent 

MARYLAND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


INCREASINGLY  SUCCESSFUL 


Dunn's  Community  and  the  Citizen 

Trains  eighth-year  classes  for  intelligent  citizenship. 

Dole's  New  American  Citizen 

Eighth-year  civics,  economics,  and  ethics. 

Sandwich  and  Bacon's  High  School  Speller 

•  Readopted  wherever  it  has  once  been  used. 

Wells  and  Hart's  Algebra 

Eight  of  the  thirteen  States  having  an  exclusive  adoption  of 
algebra  use  Wells  arid  Hart. 

Wells  and  Hart's  New  High  School  Arithmetic 

A  new  book  suited  to  twentieth  century  needs. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

Boston        New  York        Chicago        Atlanta        San  Francisco 
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1920  SUMMER  SCHOOL  1920 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

with  the  co-operation  of  Durham  County 
eJune  18~August  1 

Professional  courses  for  teachers.  Elementary,  primary, 
grammar  grade,  high  school  observation  and  practice  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grade  work. 

Elementary  and  advanced  courses  with  college  credit  in 
Education,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  English,  French, 
History,  and  Spanish. 

Tuition  free  to  teachers.     For  catalogue  address, 

ROBERT  L.  FLOWERS,  Secretary  to  the  Corporation 

XRIIMIXV  COLLEGE        :         :         :        DLTRHAIVI,  N.  C. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA- 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

THIRTY-THIRD  SESSION  JUNE  22— AUGUST  5,  1920 

Standard  Coui'ses  in  the  Regnlar  Departments  of  tlie  University. 
Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modern  Department  of  Education  offering  numerous  professional  courses  in  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Administration,  Supervision,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Supervised  Study,  Kural  Education,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  Higli  School 
Methods,  Story  Telling,  Plays  and  Games,  and  Physical  Education. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who 
liave  not  had  previous  professional  training. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertainments  of  an  educational  character.  Lectures 
by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.    Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  Trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents 
of  successful  experience. 

Moderate  Expenses  —  Regi.stration  922  in  1919  —  Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after 
February  15. 

Preliminary   Announcement    ready   February  15.    Complete  Announcement  ready  April  1st. 

For  further  information,  address 

N.W.WALKER,  Director 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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The  Summer  School  of  Excellent  FaciUties  and  Low  Expense 


Summer  Session  of  the  North  CaroHna  College 
for  Women  June  9- July  21 

All  courses  begin  at  the  same  time,  most  of  them  will  carry  both  college  and  certification 
credit.  Fine  opportunity  for  teachers  who  wish  to  secure  better  certificates  and  ultimately  a  col- 
lege diploma. 

Graduates  of  accredited  colleges  may  take  work  which  will  carry  graduate  credit,  and  secure 
an   A.   M.   degree  in   four  summers.  |  '       . 

Professional  and  content  courses  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  high  school,  grammar  grade, 
primary   and    rural    teacl.ers. 

Also  courses  in  community  organization;  scouting;  consolidation  of  schools;  Spanish;  French; 
community  civics;  home  nursing;  household  economics;  and  play  presentation  in  addition  to  the 
courses   usually   offered.  !  i 

Best  opportunity  ever  ofl'eretl  in  the  Stale  for  the  preparation  of  rural  supei-visor.-* ;  rural  and 
city  principals;  and  teachers  of  education  in  county  normals.  Miss  Fannie  \V.  Dunn,  of  the  de- 
partment of  mral  education  of  Columbia  University,  and  Lee  L.  Driver  and  others  wi'.l  offer 
courses   carrying   gi-aduate  credit. 

Total  expenses,  exclusive  of  textbooks,  only  $42.00.  The  summer  session  is  held  at  the  right 
time  for  the  best  work  and  for  a  restful,  refreshing  vacation  before  the  beginning  of  school  in 
the  fall. 

For    further    information,  write 

JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Asheville  Summer  School 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

THIRD    SESSION 
Six  weeks,  June  15tli  to  July  28th,  1920 

A  wide  range  of  courses  in  Metliods  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Rural, 

Dome.stic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Weaving,  and  High  School  Teacher.s. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  for  those  preparing  to  teach. 

A  great  program  of  the  best  LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS. 

FACULTY  will  be  composed  of  Heads  of  Departments  in  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  United 

States    Naval   Academy,    Vanderbilt    University,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Drake 

University,  Converse  College,  Boston  School  of  Expression,  The  North  Carolina  State  College 

for  Women,  Tusculum  College,  Berea  College,  University  of  South  Carolina,  City  Schools  of 

Asheville,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  etc. 

UNEXCELLED  SUMMER  CLIMATE.     Average  daily  temperature   for  June  and  July,   72°. 

Less  than  forty  miles  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell.    Special  Excursions  to  Mount  Mitchell  and 

other  scenic  points  of  interest  near  Asheville. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates  from  all  points  to  Asheville. 

TUITION  for  six  weeks,  $10.     Board  and  room  for  women  in  dormitories  when  two  or  more 

occupy  the  same  room,  $36  for  term. 

For  complete  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 

JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.D.,  President 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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Revised  Editions  of 
Aldine  Reading 

•yHE  revision  of  the  Aldiue  Readers  has  been  made  in  the  light  of  the  most 
modern,  most  up-to-date  psychologj-  and  pedagogy,  retaining  all  the  best 
features  of  previous  editions  and  adding  new.  attractive,  seieutifie  features 
which  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  the  discriminating,  progressive  teacher.  The 
series  is  now  complete  through  the  first  four  years  under  the  following  titles : 

PRIMER.  Revised  Edition  1916;  BOOK  ONE,  Revised  Edition  1916:  BOOK  TWO,  Revised  Edition 
I&IS;  BOOK  THREE,  Revised  Edition  1918.  Pupil's  Edition:  BOOK  THREE.  Revised  Edition 
191S.  Teacher's  Edition:  BOOK  FOUR.  Revised  Edition  1919.  Pupil's  Edition;  BOOK  FOUR, 
Revised  Edition  1919.  Teachers  Edition;  BOOK  FIVE.  Revised  Edition  1920,  Pupil's  Edition; 
BOOK  FIVE.  Revised  Edition  1920.  Teacher's  Edition. 

LEARNING:T0IREAD— AIMANUAL  FOR  TEACHERS 

Revised  Edition  191S 

The  Revised  manual  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than  the  old  edition,  and  takes  up  in 
more  detail  the  les.sons  in  Book  One  and  Book  Two.  giving  suggestions  which  are  invaluable  to  the 
experienced  teacher  and  indispensable  to  tlie  inexperienced.  While  the  Manual  stops  with  Book 
Two.  the  Teacher's  Editions  of  Books  Three  and  Four  contain  many  instructions,  hints  and  sugges- 
tions to  the  teacher  as  to  the  presentation  and  development  of  each  lesson  in  the  books,  which 
themselves  contain  a  valuable  new  feature  in  the  questions  and  suggestions  to  pupils,  under  the 
title.  Learning  to  Studv  and  Think. 


IVEWSOIV  &  COIVIRAIVY 


73  FIFTH  AVENUE 

623  SOUTH  WABASH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  APPROVAL 

of  the  WENTWORTH-SMITH  series 

is  shown  by  their  place  on  the  State  List  of  Approved  High  School  Textbooks  issued  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1920.  These  books  represent  the  finest  of  modem  pedagogical  theory  combined  with 
dependable  mathematical  scholarship.  To  teachers  whose  contact  with  them  has  shown  their 
worth,  their  phenomenal  success  is  not  surprising. 


Higher  Arithmetic 
Academic  Algebra 
School  Algebra,  Books  I  and  II 


Plane  and  Solid  Geometry 
Plane  Geometry- 
Solid  Geometry 


GINN  AND  COMPANY:  PUBLISHERS 


TO  FIFTH  AVEIMCJE 
NEW  YORK 


Represented  by  R.  E.  SEAGLE 
Box  311,  Ralelgn.  N     C. 


May,  1920.] 
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APPROVED  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  USE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


ENGLISH 

Lewis  and  Hosic's  Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 
Bolenius's  Everyday  English  Composition. 
Webster's  Secondary  School  Dictionary. 

LATIN 

Plate's  Beginning  Latin. 

FRENCH 

M  eras'  Le  Premier  Livre. 

Meras'  Le  Second  Livre. 

Meras'  and  Roth's  Petits  Contes  de  France. 

Francois'  Introductor>'  French  Prose  Composition. 

SPANISH 

Espinosa  and  .■Mien's  ElementJiry  Spanish  Grammar. 
Roessler  and  Remy's  First  Spanish  Reader. 
Umphrey's  Spanish  Prose  Composition. 

GERMAN 

Betz  and  Price's  First  Germap  Book. 

GREEK 

Benner  and  Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek  Book. 
Babbitt's  Greek  Grammar. 


MATHEMATICS 

Milne's  Standard  Algebra,  Revised. 
Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Van  Tuyl's  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic 

HISTORY 

Morey's  .Ancient  Peoples. 

SCIENCE 

Hunter's  Civic  Biology. 

Hunter's  Laboratt  ry  Problems  in  Civic  Biology. 

Clark's  Introduction  to  Science. 

Clark's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Dryer's  High  School  Geography. 

Dryer's  Student's  Manual  for  High  School  Geography. 

COMMERCIAL 

Fritz-Eldridge's  Essentials  of  Expert  Tyi>ewriting. 
Schoch  and  Gross's  Elements  oi  Business. 
Van  Tuyl's  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic. 

FARM  LIFE 

Brace  and  Mayne'sJFarm  Shop  Work. 
Ilgen's  Forge  Work. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cmcinnati 


Chicago 


Bos^ton 


Atlanta 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 

^^^^^ 

IHRf^ 

HICKORY,  N.  C. 

^J^r 

BOX  776. 

^^lof 

The  Strongest  Desk 

yx 

on  the  Market. 

BLACKBOARDS 

SCHOOL  DESKS 

BL.\TED   CLOTH 

OFFICE  DESKS 

LIQLID    SLATIXG 

TE.\OHERS'    DESKS 

LABORATORY   DISKS 

DOMESTIC   SCIEXCE    DESKS 

BOOKCASES 

RECITATIOX    SE-\TS 

DICnOXARIES 

OPERA    CHAIRS 

FILIXG    C.\SES 

TE.\CHERS'    CHAIRS 

PORCH  s\\^^•Gs 

WIXDOW    SHADES 

DISIXFECTAXTS 

SWEEPING    POWDER 

ERASERS 

FLOOR   OIL 

GLOBES 

CRAYOX 

,    ^    ,     .         >IAPS     .       ,     ..,  ,^,  ;      : 
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Place  Your  Orders  Early 

ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INCREASED  DEMAND  AND  LIMITED  PRODUCTION  BY  ALL  MAN- 
UFACTURERS, SCARCITY  OF  METAL  AND  LUMBER  AND  OTHER  RAW  MATERIALS, 
WE  EARNESTLY  REQUEST  YOU  MAKE  UP  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  NOW  SO  AS  NOT 
TO  BE  DISAPPOINTED  WHEN  YOUR  SCHOOLS  ARE  READY  FOR  EQUIPMENT. 

WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  HANDLE  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  EQUIPMENT 
AND  WE  HAVE  ARRANGED  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS  PROMPTLY.  WE 
CARRY  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT   IN    THE    EAST    AND    SOUTH. 


COMBINATION  DESKS, 
WHICH  INCLUDES  THE 
AMERICAN  TUBULAR 
STEEL  DESK  AND  SEMI- 
STEEL  DESK. 
ADJUSTABLE  DESK  AND 
CHAIR. 

MOULTROP  MOVABLE 
CHAIR  DESK. 
PEDESTAL  TABLET  ARM 
CHAIRS. 

FOUR  POST  TABLET  ARM 
CHAIRS. 


AUDITORIUM  OPERA 

CHAIRS. 

MOVABLE    ASSEMBLY 

CHAIRS     OR     PORTABLE 

CHAIRS. 

FOLDING  CHAIRS. 
TEACHERS'  CHAIRS. 
KINDERGARTEN  CHAIRS 
AND  OTHER  EQUIPMENT. 
TEACHERS'  DESKS. 
TEACHERS'  TABLES. 
BOOKCASES— S  C  H  0  0  L- 


ROOM  AND  SECTIONAL. 

We  are  in  position  to  furnish  you  with  anything  in  the  school  supply  line.  Write  for  cuts, 
information  and  prices.  Our  new  catalogue  wiU  not  be  ready  before  July  15th,  probably  August 
1st,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  special  information  at  any  time  concerning  your  require- 
ments. 

Some  of  the  articles  we  specialize  in  are  as  follows: 
W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON'S  UP-TO  DATE  MAPS  AND  GLOBES. 
ROYAL  SERIES  MAPS  AND  POPULAR  SERIES  MAPS  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. 
CHARTS  OF  VARIOUS  STYLES  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES  AND  OTHER  REQUIREMENTS. 
CRAYONS,    ERASERS,    CLOCKS,    THERMOMETERS,     BELLS,     GONGS,     WIRE    WINDOW 
GUARDS,    DICTIONARIES   AND    DICTIONARY   HOLDERS,    STEEL    DOOR    MATS,    STAGE 
CURTAINS  AND  SCENERY,  WINDOW  SHADES— OLD  DOMINION  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE, 
DRAPER  SANITARY  SHADES,  MANUAL  TRAINING   AND    DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    EQUIP- 
MENT, LABORATORY  FURNITURE  AND  SUPPLIES   FOR   COURSE   IN   PHYSICS,   CHEM- 
ISTRY AND   LABORATORY  WORK,  WATER    COOLERS    AND     DRINKING     FOUNTAINS, 
CHICAGO  PENCIL  SHARPENERS,  A  FULL  LINE  OF  KINDERGARTEN  SUPPLIES,  TEACH- 
ERS'  SUPPLIES,   EDUCATIONAL  SUPPLIES. 

VIRGOPLATE  BLACKBOARD  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  for  the  past  15  years  and  its  QUALITY  CANNOT  BE  EQUALLED. 
OLD  DOMINION  PATENT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  SYSTEM  in  use  from  CANADA 
TO  GULF  OF  MEXICO.     MINIMUM  COST,  MAXIMUM  RESULTS. 

IF  IT  IS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  LINE,  WE  CAN  FURNISH  IT,  WHETHER  IT  IS  DE- 
SCRIBEDIN  OUR  CATALOGUE  OR  NOT.  ALL  INQUIRIES  WILL  RECEIVE  OUR  CARE- 
FUL  ATTENTION   AND   SHOULD   BE   ADDRESSED  TO 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-1012  WEST  MARSHALL  ST. 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


P.  0.  BOX  No.  1177 


3    C 


:3    D   D   D     C 


Hi 
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A.  cJournal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress, 
and  Clv^ic  Betterment 


Vol.  XIV.     IMo.  lO. 


RALEIGH,  N.  C.  JUNE.  1920. 


Rrice  :    Sl.SOaYear. 


Subscribe  at  Your  Sutumer  School 

Owing  to  the  unprecedented  advances  in  the  cost  of  paper  and  printing,  the  subscription 
price  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  has  been  increased  to  $1.50  a  year.  But  by  sub- 
scribing at  the  summer  schools  in  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  teachers  may  receive  the  journal  at  as 
low  a  rate  as  one  dollar. 

The  new  rates  are  as  follows:  Single  subscriptions,  $1.50  a  year  (ten  months) ;  in  clubs  of  two 
to  four,  $1.40  each;  in  clubs  of  five  to  nine,  $1.25  each;  in  clubs  often  or  more,  $1.00  each. 

By  joining  a  club  at  your  summer  school,  you  will  not  only  get  the  advantage  of  the  club  rate, 
but  you  will  be  enrolled  in  time  to  get  the  September  number.  Do  not  miss  the  early  fall  num- 
bers. They  are  very  important.  Many  teachers  wished  to  get  the  reading  circle  lessons  in  them 
last  fall,  but  their  subscriptions  came  after  the  supply  was  exhausted,  and  they  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lisher were  disappointed.  If  no  one  at  your  summer  school  is  making  up  a  club,  kindly  have 
the  director  notify  us  and  also  suggest  a  good  agent.  But  do  not  wait  inconveniently  for  a  club; 
subscribe  as  soon  as  you  are  ready.  Give  the  address  to  which  the  early  fall  numbers  should  go. 
If  a  change  is  made  in  your  address,  just  notify  us  at  once  and  say  with  what  month  the  change 
should  begin. 

Subscribe  to  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION;  it  is  made  for  you;  you  need  it  in  your  read- 
ing circle  studies  and  in  your  school  work;  it  is  edorsed  by  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  by  the 
County  Superintendents'  Association,  by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  by  thousands  of 
teachers.  Do  not  think  of  doing  without  it;  in  the  present  system  of  training  teachers  in  ser- 
vice it  will  be  more  indispensably  helpful  than  ever. 


Id 


eotitetits  of  Cbis  number 


SPECIAL   ARTICLES.  Page 

Alamance  County   Decision   by  the  Supreme 

Court H 

Citizens'  Conference  on  Education  at  Greens- 
boro            ^ 

Conference  of  West  Central  County  Superin- 
tendents, C.  C.  Wright « 

List  of  Summer  Schools  for  1920 1 

KeatUng  Circle  Books  for  1920-1931 3 

The  New  Salary  Schedule  for  Teachei-s,  E.  C. 

Brooks     "5 

\'isual     Instruction     and     North     Carolina's 

Pi-ogress,  Can-ie  S.  Thomas S 

Work     of     Parent-Teacher     Associations    in 
North  Carolina,.  Mrs.  Joseph  Garibaldi ...         7 

ETHTORIAL. 

I'ilh   and   Paragi'aph 1'-^ 

I'i'eserve  the  School  Buildings   1-5 

Report   Contagious   Diseases 1-5 


EDITORIAL.  Page 
.Subscription  Price  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion,   $1..50     , 115 

DEPARTMENTS. 

Advertisements    2  and  17-24 

Editorial 12-i;{ 

News  and  Comment  About  Books 15 

State  School  News    16-111 

Topics  of  Country  Life 9-11 

MISCELLANEUOS. 

A  Book  for  Joy  and  Trees  for  Friends 9 

(Jaining  Self-Control  in  Deep  Water IV 

How  to  Study  the  Birds  of  Your  Neighbor- 
hood           H 

On  Learning  to  Swim    10 

Swapping  Mothers   of   Bob-Whites  and  Bid- 
dies          11 

The  Deep  Appeal  of  Sununer  in  the  Country        9 

Thoughts  That  Come  With  Summer 9 

What  Wouia  You  Do?    9 
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DURECQN 

DURABILITY 
ECONOMY 

Steel-Frame 
School  Desks 

Single  and  Double 
Five  Sizes 


Durability 
Economy 
Comfort 
Simplicity  of 
Construction 


The  DURECON  possesses 
the  four  essential  qualities  in 
a  school  desk  named  above. 

The  standards  are  made  of 
heavy  sauge  pressed  angle 
steel  with  reinforced  sanitary 
feet,  tinished  in  olive  green 
enamel,  baked  on,  and  are 
guaranteed  against  breakage. 

The  steel  frame.s  are  firmly 
riveted  together,  making  them 
as  secure  as  steel  frame 
bridges  and  steel  construction 
subjected  to  the  greatest 
strain  and   vibration. 

The  hinge  is  the  maximum 
of  simplicity  and  substantial 
construction,  and  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  out  of  working  order. 

Tlie  DURECOX  woods  are  No.  1  North  Carolina  Maple,  cherry  stain  finish,  manufactured  in 
North  Carolina  by  experienced  workmen  in  one  of  tlie  best  equipped  furniture  factories  in  llic 
State. 

The  desk  is  especially  designed  for  schools  that  install  their  oAvn  furniture,  and  any  carpenter 
or  high-school  boy  can  put  them  together  AND  THEY  WILL  STAY  PUT. 

We  now  have  in  stock  several  thousand  of  these  desks  and  are  prepared  to  make  prompt  ship- 
ments. Stock  is  going  to  be  limited  and  prices  are  constantly  advancing.  We  are,  therefore,  ad- 
vising all  of  our  customers  to  estimate  now  their  requirements  for  next  year  and  buy  early. 

Ileywood  Wakefield  Pressed  Steel  Desks,  Eclipse  Steel  Desks,  Teachers'  Desks,  Blackboard 
and  miscellaneous  supplies  in  stock  at  Raleigh  warehouse. 

Write  for  copy  of  our  "School  Supply  Hand  Book"  and  for  special  desk  quotations. 


Southern  School  Supply  Company 

"  The  Best  of  Everything  for  Schools  " 
RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Price:  $1.50  a  Year 


THE  READING  CIRCLE  BOOKS  FOR  1920-1921 


The  State  Board  of  Examiners,  in  session  May  2'2, 
adopted  Reading  Circle  books  for  1920-21.  They  are 
listed  below,  together  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  each. 

These  books  are  not  for  use  in  the  summer  schools 
this  year.  But  before  the  summer  schools  close, 
teachers  should  be  directed  as  to  how  to  conduct  the 
Reading  Circle  work  for  next  year. 

I._POR  ELEMENTARY  AND  GRAMMAR 
GRADE  TEACHERS. 

Freeland's  "Modern  Elementary  School  Prac- 
tice."— This  book,  adopted  as  a  Reading  Circle  text 
for  the  elementary  teachers-  deals,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, with  modern  conceptions  of  school-room  prac- 
tice. For  the  teacher  of  meager  training  and  expe- 
rience and  for  one  lacking  in  background  one  of  tjie 
important  and  necessary  things  to  do  is  to  set  up 
ideals  and  standards  in  general  for  judging  effective 
class-room  work. 

This  is  a  book  advanced  in  thought,  and  while  in 
some  cases  it  presupposes  a  knowledge  some  teach- 
ers may  not  have,  there  is  enough  said  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  viewpoint  that  is  fundamental  in 
its  interpretation.  The  book  should  have  a  great 
influence  in  doing  away  with  tlie  old  traditional  or 
formal  "dry  as  dust"  class-room  instruction.  For 
the  one  who  really  studies  tlioughtfully  it  could  lie 
the  means  of  revolutionizing  the  ideas  of  one  wlio 
has  moved  too  long  in  the  beaten  path. 

It  deals  with  the  kind  of  education  which  should 
function  in  life.  It  recognizes  the  principle  that  it 
is  most  important  to  connect  the  school  with  the  life 
interests  outside  of  the  school.  Anj^  school  work 
that  is  truly  functioning  should  have  a  vital  social 
influence  for  good. 

The  book  has  spirit,  outlook,  and  vision,  and 
should  give  life  to  the  work  of  those  who  study  and 
carry  out  its  principles. 

Story  Telling  for  the  Upper  Grade  Teachers 
(Cross  and  Statler). — Many  grammar-grade  teachers 
feel  the  need  of  instruction  in  "How  to  Tell  Stories" 
to  their  pupils,  and  "What  Stories  to  Tell."  This 
book  seeks  to  fill  this  long-felt  need.  The  book  is 
planned  to  give  teachers  such  instruction,  and  in- 
cludes also  a  wealth  of  material  for  school-room  use. 
A  few  well  known  stories  are  given — stories  appro- 
priate to  certain  seasons  and  occasions  may  be  found, 
as  well  as  many  stoi'ies  that  will  be  welcomed  be- 
cause they  are  fresh  and  unhacknej'ed. 

Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools 
(Clark). — There  is  no  greater  national  resource  tlian 
the  health  and  vigor  of  our  country.  Physical  edu- 
cation should  be  a  part  of  every  school  program, 
including  rhythmic  games  and  physical  exercise. 
For  this  reason,  a  book  on  this  subject  has  been 
.placed  on  the  Reading  Circle  list.  The  book  adopt- 
ed, "Physical  Training  for  the  Elementary  Schools," 
seeks  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  games,  story  plays, 
rhythmic  plays,  and  gymnastics,  which  may  be  car- 
ried on  in  the  school-room  and  on  the  playground. 

Specific  directions  for  all  these  forms  of  physical 
activity,  with  the  belief  that  teachers  with  little 
training  in  this  field  may,  by  faithful  study  of  these 


directions,  secure  most  gratifying  results  alike  in 
the  physical  improvement  of  tiie  pupils  and  in  the 
general  toning-up  of  the  entire  school  life. 

II.— FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  High-School  Boy  and  His  Problems  (Clark). 
The  book  selected  for  high-school  teacliers  is  inspi- 
rational rather  than  informational.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  book,  which  discusses  not  only  the  high-school 
boy,  but  the  course  of  study,  examinations  and 
grades,  books,  social  activities,  morals  and  manners, 
will  be  helpful  to  the  teacher  in  solving  some  of  the 
problems  which  arise  from  time  to  time. 

The  chapter  on  choosing  professions  should  be 
helpful,  because  a  good  deal  is  being  said  now  about 
vocational  guidance. 

The  book  is  very  readable  and  should  prove  to  be 
quite  stimulating  to  all  high-school  teachers. 

III.— FOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Administration  of  Village  and  Consolidated 
Schools  (Finley  and  Schafer). — The  preface  of  this 
book  states  the  situation  well  in  the  following 
words:  "Practically  everything  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  school  administration  has  been  written  with 
the  city  system  in  mind.  While  much  of  this  litera- 
ture apj)lies  in  a  general  way  to  the  village  school, 
nuicli  of  it  does  not;  and  what  does  apply  has  to  be 
translated,  so  to  speak.  This  book  has  been  written 
to  meet  the  needs  of  principals  of  small  schools." 

One  of  the  great  problems  in  the  development  of 
high  schools  in  North  Carolina  is  to  secure  a  larger 
school,  and  the  means  of  securing  this  larger  high 
school  is  bj'  consolidation  of  schools  and  transporta- 
tion of  pupils.  Because  of  the  emphasis  upon  this 
important  phase  of  our  scliool  work  at  the  present 
time,  this  book  was  selected. 

The  authors  state  that  "Two  considerations  have 
constantly  been  held  in  mind  in  the  preparation  of 
tliis  book :  first,  the  progress  which  is  likely  to  occur 
in  education  in  the  near  future  and  to  which  the  vil- 
lage principal  must  adapt  himself ;  secondly,  the 
technique  of  administering  schools  as  they  actually 
are.  The  aim,  in  other  words,  is  to  help  the  principal 
to  be  both  practical  and  progressive." 

The  most  of  the  high  schools  in  North  Carolina  are 
small  schools,  and  this  book  was  selected  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  those 
principals  and  teachers  who  are  serving  in  these 
schools  of  the  State. 


Do  not  miss  the  early  fall  numbers  in  the  hope 
that  you  Avill  be  able  to  order  them  as  back  num- 
bers. Subscribe  now,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to 
get  them  all  and  receive  them  promptly  as  pub- 
lished.   Price,  $1.50  a  year  now. 


He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  a  servant  of  God, 
He  provides  a  kindness  for  many  generations. 
And  faces  that  he  liath  not  seen  shall  bless  him. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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WHEN  AND  WHERE  SUMMER  SCHOOLS  WILL  BE  HELD 


Teaeliers  will  find  below  a  list  of  the  Couutj'  ami 
State  Summer  Seliools.  Several  of  the  county  sum- 
mer schools  have  already  begun. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  shall  have  the  greatest 
activity  among  the  teachers  for  improving  their  pro- 
fessional standing  that  the  State  has  ever  known. 

All  teachers  should  keep  this  fact  in  mind :  Credit 
will  .not  be  allowed  if  the  teacher  enters  later  than 
the  third  day  and  attends  less  than  twenty-five  days 
in  all  summer  schools  of  six  weeks,  and  the  same 
ratio  must  be  observed  in  summer  schools  of  more 
than  six  weeks  if  the  teacher  expects  full  credit. 

The  subjoined  list  is  intended  to  show,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  determined  up  to  the  time  of  closing 
the  forms,  the  name  of  the  county,  the  date  when 
school  opens,  the  place  where  the  school  is  held,  and 
the  name  of  the  director  in  charge,  all  in  the  order 
as  just  given. 

Schools  for  White  Teachers. 

Alc.ianihr — .July  t'.l.  Taylorsvilk',  F.  M.  SliariJO. 

Allajhiuty — June  !1,  .Sparta,  A.  O.  .Joiui-s. 

Anson — .June  14.  Wadesboro,  F.  M.  Williamson. 

AKhc— May  31,  \V.  .leffeisou,  W.  15.  Owen. 

Jicui(f(Jif~Miiy  19,  Wa.shin,s,'t(>n,  H.  H.  MeI.ean. 

Jicriiv — May  li4.  Wiuilsor,  <;.  11.  Ferguson. 

Bladen — May  31,  Klizabetlitown,  K.  ('.  Bcal. 

Brunsick'k — .June  7,  i>outliport,  Charles  E.  Briee. 

Buncombe — June  15. 

Burke— May  31. 

Culiarrufs — July  1!6,  Concord,  A.  S.  Webb. 

Caldircll — July  .5,  Lenoir,  H.  C.  Sisk. 

Camden —  ( See  Pasquotank. ) 

Carteret — Juno,  Beaufort,  Miss  Mamie  B.  Jenkins. 

Cuswell — July  J5.  Yancey ville,  T.  S.  Teague. 

Vatairba — July  12. 

Oiutham — July  .'>,  Bonloe,  K.  B.  Franklin. 

Cherokee — June  7. 

Clai/ — June  7. 

Cleveland — June  7.  Boiling  Springs,  (>.  P.  Hamrick. 

Columbus — June  7,  Chadbouru,  H.  N.  Spencer. 

CraiK'n — June  7,  Vanceboro,  B.  C.  Williams. 

Cumherlaiid — June  14  (jointly  with  Robeson,  Scotland, 
Hoke),  lied  Springs.  J.  Edw.  Allen. 

Currituck —  ( See  Pasquotank. ) 

Dare — June  14,  Manteo,  (i.  O.  Kogers. 

Davidson — July  12.  Lexington.  J.  H.  Cowles. 

Dai'ic— July  1!»,  Mocksville,  F.  It.  Richardson. 

Duplin — June  7,  Kenansyille,  L.  Lea  White. 

Forsyth — Winston-Salem,  Earl  Sykes. 

Gates — May  17,  Gatesville,  J.  M.  (ilenn. 

(ruilford — June  1),  State  College  for  Women,  J.  H.  Cook. 

Harnett — 

Huijuood — June  21. 

Henderson — June  14. 

Hertford — iLay  31.  Ahoskie.  Miss  Mina  Ilollduian. 

Jloke — (See  Cumberland. ) 

Hyde — June  ..,  Swan  Quarter. 

/rede/?— July  20,  Statesvillo. 

Jjincoln — 

Macoib — .Tune  14. 

MadisoH~May  10,  Mars  Hill. 

Martin — June  14,  Willianiston,  E.  E.  Buudy. 

McDowell — June  7. 

MitehcU~May  -2^.      ° 

Montfiomcry—3u\y  21,  Troy,  R.  C.  Cox. 

-1/oorc— June  7,  Sand  Hill,  F.  L.  S.  Vass,  C.  (i.  Credle. 

\ash- — 

-A'cir  Hanover — 

Northampton — May  24.  Rich  Sipiare.  (i.  AV.  Bradshaw. 

(insUnr — June  7.  Jacksdnville,  J.  \'ancc  Rowe. 

Orinu/e — June  17,  Chaejil  Hill,  ]•;,  W.  Knight. 

I'mnlieo — June  7,  Oriental.  Miss  Ada  Micliaels. 

Pasquotank — June  14  (jointly  with  Cauiden,  Currituck, 
Peniuinians ),  Elizabeth  City,  A.  \V.  Combs. 

I'cr(/uimans  -  i  See  Pasquotank. ) 

I'erson "May  '.'A.  Roxboro.  \.  B.  Stalvcy. 

I'itt — June  K).  (ireenville. 

/'o/A-— June  14. 

Ix'andoliih — July  10,  Ashcboro.  R.  K.  Scntclle. 

Ifiehmond — June  14,  Rockingham,  Miss  Kate  Fiidey. 

Rohcson-^  ( See  Cuuiberla  nd. ) 


Itoiran    -July  I'.l.  Salisbury,  Ben  M.  Williams. 
7i'  u  t  h  crford — J  u  I  y  12. 

Sampson — July  1!1,  Salemburg,  M.  A.  Huggins. 
Scotland — (See  Cumberland. ) 
,StaHly~3u]y  lit  .Albemarle,  J.  H.  Mclver. 
Surry — July  5,  Dobson,  L.  M.  Epps. 
Stokes — July  19,  Germanton,  E.  B.  Carroll. 
Strain — June  28. 
Transylvania — June  S. 
Tyrrell — June  7,  Columbia. 
Union — July  26,  Monroe.  Ray  Funderburk. 
ll'aAc— June  15,  A.  &  E.  College,  J.  C.  Lockhart. 
irfl;/T» — August  1,  Warrenton,  J.  Edw.  Allen. 
Washinyton — June  7,  Plymouth,  J.  W.  Norman. 
M'atauija — June  3,  Boone,  B.  B.  Dougherty. 
^\'ayne — May  31,  Goldsboro,  J.  P.  Wynne. 
Wilkes — June  S.  Mountain  View.  James  Hurst. 
lli7.so)i — July  19,  Wilson,  C.  L.  Coon. 
Yadkin — June  28,  Yadkinville,  H.  F.  Pardue. 
Yancey — May  24. 

State  and  College  Summer  Schools. 

Appalachian  Trainimi  School  —  June  3-Julv  14,  Boone, 
B.  B.  Dougherty. 

Axhcvillc  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute — June  15-Julv 
28,  Asheville,  J.  E.  Calfee. 

Culloirhcc  Xornial  School — Cullowhee. 

East  Carolina  Teacher-Training  School — June  S-.Tuly  31, 
Greenville,  C.  W.  Wilson. 

Flora  McDonald  College  —  June  14,  Red  Springs,  J.  E. 
Allen. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Wonimi' — June  9-July  21, 
Greensboro,  J.  H.  Cook. 

State  College  A.  <k  A'.— June  15-July  28,  Raleigh,  W.  A. 
Withers. 

Trinity  College— 3uae  IS-July  31,  Durham,  W.  K.  Boyd. 

Vniversity  of  North  Carolina — June  22-August  5,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  W.  Walker. 

Summer  Schools  for  Colored  Teachers. 

Bertie — May  31,  Windsor,  W.  M.  Cooper. 

Buncombe — Aslieville. 

Craven — June  7,  New  Bern,  J.  W.  Barber. 

Cumbcrlaiiil — Juno  21,  Fayetteville,  E.  E.  Smith. 

Durham — Juno  21,  Durham,  J.  E.  Sheplierd. 

Forsyth — June  21.  Slater  Normal,  Winston,  S.  G.  Atkins. 

Guilford— 3imv  21,  A.  &  T.  College,  Greensboro,  F.  D.  Blu- 
ford. 

Hertford — Waters  Normal,  Winton,  C.  S.  Brown. 

Lenoir — Kinston. 

Martin — .Tune  14.  Parmelee. 

Mecklenburg — Biddle  University. 

Northampton — May  24.  Rich  Square,  W.  S.  Creeey. 

Nash — May  31,  Brick,  T.  S.  Inborden. 

New  Hanorcr — August  2,  Wilmington,  D.  C.  Virgo. 

Pasquotank — June  21,  Elizabeth  City,  P.  W.  Moore.    • 

Pitt — Greenville. 

Person — Roxboro. 

Rowan — Livingston  College.  Salisbury. 

Scotland — Laurinburg. 

Vance — Henderson. 

Wake — July  22,  Raleigh,  Shaw  University,  Charles  R. 
Frazier. 

Warren — 


CLIPPINGS  FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA 
PUBLICATIONS. 

M.  B,  Andrews,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 

A  good  plan  for  keeping  on  file  clippings  from 
Xorth  (_'art)lina  publications  ilealing  Avith  certain 
subjects  should  be  carried  out  by  each  progressive 
school  in  the  State.  The  school  might  subscribe  for 
two  copies  of  each  State  publication.  Clippings  deal- 
ing M'ith  poetry,  education,  and  community  progress 
migiit  be  filed  twice — once,  by  author  or  town;  and, 
secondly-  by  subject.  If  kept  properly  indexed,  this 
material  might  be  used  frequently  in  making  [ilans 
(if  ]n-ogi'ess  and  change.  Also,  tlie  imjiils  and  teach- 
ei-s  might  use  the  publication  as  local  current-events 
material. 

I  pass  the  idea  on  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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THE  NEW  SALARY  SCHEDULE  FOR  TEACHERS 

By  K.  C.  Brooks,  Stale  SniHM-iiilciKlcnt  of  Public  Iiistnirtioii. 

The  county  and  r-ity  supci'inf (Midoiits,  in  session  in  wliicli  she  is  now  en<,'afje(l.     After  tliis  yi>,Tr,  the  in- 

Greensboro  on  May  fill),  recomniended  unanimously  crease  in  salary  should  be  determined  parlly  by  tlie 

the  salary  schedule  |)ro])osed  by  the  State  Superin-  leng:th  of  service  in  the  same  school, 

tendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  the  minimum  sala-  8.   A  teacher  whose  certificate  is  defective  because 

ries  for  teachers  for  the  coming:  year.  he  or  she  has  failed  to  meet  the  professional  require- 

It  is  the  pui-pose  of  the  superintendents  to  grade  ments  for  renewal  of  certificates  as  provided  in  the 
the  teachers'  salary  in  accordance  with  their  train-  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
ine and  experience.  All  teachers  reading  this  salary  iners  and  Institute  Conductors  will  receive  the  sal- 
schedule  .should  keep  the  following  principles  in  ary  next  below  the  one  she  would  be  entitled  to  if 
mind:                                     ■  the  certificate  had  been  kept  in  force. 

1.  Teachers  of  recognized  fitness  without  college  a  Graduated  Salary  Scale  for  Teachers, 
or    high-school   credits   wdl    be    rated    according    to  /,„•,(,„  „/  m,,/,  sch„„i  Oram,,,,,,           it,.nihi,i  sam,.,.  iia..d  .,„ 
their  standing  in  the  .system,  provided  they  have  had  o.ade  Prima  y  certificates.                       L,'„;,ih  nf  srrrin 

at  least  five  years  experience  in  the  State,  and  they  i.  Graduates  of  a  college  with  re-  ■*■'''      '' ^''■''   "■"'"■    ^  ■'''      " 

will  be  allowed  the  same  salarv  from  the  State  that  ,   „  i"'"d  professional  tra.ning__$i33.33    $120    $iio    $105    $100 

,1                i!  J.1      •         J         T                     ■     "        TA       e                         -ii    »  *-•   (-Tradviates    of    two-year     Normal 

others  or  their  standing  receive.    Preference  will  be  School  or  three  years  standard 

given  to  those  who  have  had  the  longest  experience  ^X^r^^rZ''^--^---.:  no          105      i«o       95       90 

up  to  ten  Vears  of  service.  3.  Two-year    standard    college    cred- 

*           .                           _                       ^  ^                                .  its.    or    by    State    examination 

2.  "Professional  requirements"' mean  meetiiisr  the  "'"•     required     professional 

1  ,  1    4.-  i  •    •  j.-n       i  1  training    10.5  100  9.5  90  83 

ruh^s  and  regulations  tor  acquiring  a  certificate  and  „  ,,        ,   „ 

1           •           -J.    '       i;                  mi                   1             -II    1           1                1  Holiiers    of   E  emeniary    Certifi- 

keeping  it  in  force.      Ihese  rules  will  be  changed,  caiex: 

beginning  with  the  school  year  1921-22.  l     Oneyear   standard   college   credit 

3.  Monthly  salaries  referred  to  above  will  not  be  ?r'aining'^T"?____f_'^!.'l^!'°°A  95  90  85  so  73 
paid    to   teachers    in    local-tax    districts   unless    the  -■  -^"em.'flcatefwi'h  fequFrTpro' 

teachers  receive  the   same   monthly   salary   for  the  fessionai  training 83  so       73       70       65 

time  beyond  the  six  months  school  that  the  school  iieiow  Eiemeuian/: 

pyjjj.          '  The  same  as  now — $60,  $55,  $50,  $45.                                                • 

4.  All  superintendents  should  consider  the  salaries  Principals  of  standard  high  schools  and  superin- 
outlined  for  their  several  classes  of  teachers,  princi-  teiideiits  of  small  graded  schools  of  like  size,  salaiy 
pals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents  as  minimum  based  on  training,  experience,  and  duties — $2,400, 
salaries,  and  wherever  possible  these  salaries  should  $2,000,  $1,800,  $1,500. 

be  supplemented  out  of  county  or  local-tax  funds.  Principals  of  elementary  schools  of  ten  or  more 

5.  The  State  Department  does  not  fix  tlie  salaries  teachers,  and  rural  sujiervisors  —  $2,000,  $1,800, 
of  teachers.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  and  the  $1,500-  .$1,-300. 

di.strict  to  fix  salaries.    The  State  agrees  to  pay  for  Principal    of   non-standard    high    school,    with   at 

three  months  at  the  rate  fixed-  provided  the  rate  least  six  teachers  in  the  .system,  and  so  organized  as 

does  not  exceed  the  schedule  outlined.  soon  to  become  a  standard  high  school,  also  princi- 

6.  The  annual  salaries  of  principals  referred  to  ]ials  of  elementary  graded  sc-hools.  may  receive 
are  estimated  ort  a  basis  of  nine  months  school  term.  $1,800,  $1,500,  $1,200,  $1,000. 

If  the  term  is  less  than  nine  months,  the  monthly  Principals  of  all  other  schools  of  three   or  more 

salary  will  be  one-ninth  of  the  annual  salary,  and  teachers — 10  per  cent  more  than  they  would  receive 

the  State  will  ])ay  for  three  months  at  this  rate.  as  teachers  in  the  grades. 

7.  "Length  of  Service"  means  number  of  years  Superintendents,  county  and  city — $3,500,  $3,000, 
teacher  has  been  serving  in  that  class  of  work  in  $2,400,  $1-800. 


CITIZENS'  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  AT  GREENSBORO 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  Citizens'  Conference  on  Education,  held  in 
Greensboro,  May  4,  5,  6,  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant conferences  held  in  North  Carolina  since  the 
reopening  of  the  schools  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  plan  of  the  conference  was  unique.  The  four 
main  departments — Rural  Schools,  Village  Schools, 
City  Schools,  and  Higher  InstitutioiLS — were  pre- 
sided over  bj-  representative  citizens  who  are  not 
actively  engaged  in  teaching,  but  who  showed  great 
interest  in  improving  school  conditions  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  order  to  give  force  to  these  four  sections,  six 
committees  were  organized  in  advance,  which 
nvipped  out  lines  of  work  for  the  sections,  and  each 
of  these  committees  so  planned  its  work  that  its  re- 
sults bore  on  every  section. 

The  divisions  and  the  committees  organized   on 


the  afternoon  of  May  4.  The  evening  program  out- 
lined the  problem  confronting  the  State  and  the 
Nation.  On  the  following  morning  the  members  of 
the  committees  appearecl  before  the  divisions  for 
final  action. 

The  four  divisions  contained  a  large  body  of  rep- 
resentative citizens  from  almost  every  profession 
and  business  in  the  State.  The  conditions  in  North 
Carolina  were  thoroughly  discussed,  and  a  full  re- 
port was  prepared  and  presented  at  the  evening 
meeting,  May  5. 

The  climax  of  the  conference  was  reached  at  the 
evening  meeting,  when  nearly  1,000  people  .sat  down 
together  at  a  dinner  presided  over  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State.  The  reports  from  the  several  divisions 
were  submitted  and,  after  debate-  were  adopted. 
The  report  was  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
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coinnaittee  and  prepared  for  publication. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  are  especially  indel)ted 
to  Dr.  P.  P.  C'laxton,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  representatives  from  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  others  invited  by  tjio  bureau  to  attend  this  con- 
ference. 

The  teaching:  profession  is  likewise  indebted  espe- 
cially to  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer;  Mr.  Z.  V.  Turlington,  Mooresville,  N.  C. ; 
Mr.  James  Fuller,  Durham,  N.  C. :  Mr.  Gilbert  Ste- 
phenson, Winston-Salem,  N.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Brown,  Chadbourn,  X.  C. ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  Mr. 
R.  F.  Beasley,  and  ilrs.  Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. ;  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  Washington,  D.  C.>  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Hook,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  who  helped  to 
organize  the  conference  and  to  conduct  the  work. 

They  are  also  indebted  to  representatives  from 
the  American  Legion,  Kiwanis,  and  Rotary  Clubs, 
Cliambers  of  Commerce,  Women's  Clubs,  and  other 
organizations  that  sent  representatives  to  this  meet- 
ing.' 

The  County  Conference. 

One  of  the  results  of  tlie  State  Conference  was  the 
impetus  given  to  county  forces  to  organize  county 
conferences  along  tlie  lines  of  the  State  Conference. 
A  committee,  composed  of  State  Superintendent 
E.  C.  Brooks.  County  Superintendent  S.  B.  Under- 
wood, and  Mrs.  Jane  McKimmon,  was  selected  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  county  conferences.  Tlie  follow- 
ing plan  is  suggested  by  this  committee : 

To  arrange  detailed  plans  for  a  conference,  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Education  is  advised  to 
call  a  council  of  the  following  county  officials: 

County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

County  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare. 

Supervisors. 

County  Health  Officer. 

Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Farm  Demonstration  Agent. 

Chairman  of  the  l>oard  of  Education. 

Chairman  of  the  County  Commissioners. 

This  council  should  appoint  a  committee  on  pub- 
licity. 


Divisions : 

1.  Rural  schools  of  one  to  four  teachers. 

2.  Consolidated  schools  of  five  or  more  teachers. 
',i.  Town  and  city  schools. 

Committees : 

1.  Elementary  education  as  related  to  each  of  tlie 
three  divisions. 

2.  Secondarj'  education — need  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

8.  Community  life,  making  the  school  the  center. 
Games,  play,  recreation,  public  entertainments' 
health,  club  instruction. 

4.  Women's  organizations.  What  can  they  do  for 
rural,  consolidated,  and  town  or  city  schools? 

5.  Men's  organizations.  What  can  they  do  for 
rural,  consolidated,  and  town  or  city  schools? 

Committees  should  be  formed  from  representa- 
tives of  the  following  organizations  in  the  county: 

1.  Women's  Clubs — town  and  rural. 

2.  Men's  organizations,  such  as  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Farmers'  Union,  Rotarj'  Clubs,  Kiwanis,  Ju- 
nior Oi'der,  etc. 

At  least  one  day  should  be  given  to  llie  county 
conference.  Either  the  county  superini "  dent  or 
such  speaker  as  he  shall  select  should  be  prepared  to 
present  to  the  conference  educational  coiulitions 
and  needs. 

Schedule  for  meeting : 

10:.30  a.  m. — Instnictions  to  committees  and  in- 
sjiirational  address. 

11  :.30  to  1 :00 — Meeting  of  committees. 

1 :00  p.  m. — Public  dinner. 

3 :00  p.  m. — Report  of  divisions  of  recommenda- 
tions bj'  committees.  Adoption  of  committee  reports. 

8  :00  p.  m. — General  meeting.  Addresses.  Adop- 
tion of  resolutions  sent  in  by  divisions.  Appoint- 
ment of  committee  to  prepare  report  for  publication. 

Where  it  is  feasible,  the  five  committees  might  be 
called  together  for  instruction  the  night  before  the 
general  meeting. 


CONFERENCE  OF  WEST  CENTRAL  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

I'.y  V.  C.  Wiiju'lit,  Secretary  of  the  Conference. 


Tlie  West  Central  District  Association  of  County 
Su|)erinlcndents  held  its  annual  session  in  Salisbury 
on  Thursday,  May  13.  Eighteen  of  the  twenty-one 
counties  comprising  the  district  were  represeited  by 
the  county  superintendents  of  schools,  and  one  of  the 
renuiining  three  was  represented  by  the  assistant 
county  superintendent. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by 
the  president,  P.  P.  Hall,  and  was  led  in  prayer  by 
Superintendent  Roberson. 

Dr.  Brooks  then  addressed  the  suiicrinlciidenls. 
stressing  and  emphasizing  the  need  for  tlioiougli 
work  and  the  attendance  upon  some  summer  school 
of  all  the  teachers  everywhere,  lie  was  followed  by 
Mrs.  T.  E.  Johnston,  who  talked  of  the  plans  of  the 
summer  schools  and  of  its  relation  to  the  salaries  of 
the  various  types  of  teacher. 

Superintendent  Griffin  discussed  the  State  Sum- 
mer School  in  its  relation  to  the  salary  schedule,  cer- 
tification of  teachers,  and  teacher-training.    He  was 


followed  by  Dr.  Brooks  and  others,  who  spoke  of 
several  matters  pertaining  to  the  work. 

Superintendent  Kizer  talked  of  the  standardiza- 
tion of  the  high  school,  and  was  followed  by  Super- 
intendent Steele,  who  spoke  of  its  support ;  by  Su- 
perintendent Funderburke,  who  stressed  its  equip- 
ment ;  Superintendent  Irvin,  who  emphasized  the 
teaching  force ;  Superintendent  Wright,  wlio  talked 
of  its  supervision :  and  Suiierintendent  Recce,  who 
spoke  of  relation  to  other  work. 

In  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  Brooks  opened  the 
discussion  on  the  salary  schedule,  speaking  of  how 
tlie  increase  may  be  financed,  its  relation  to  leaclier- 
training,  successful  teaching,  and  continuity  of  ser- 
vice in  one  place. 

Superintendent  Beam  then  spoke  of  rural  super- 
vision, and  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Johnston  and  Pro- 
fessor Cook  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Superin- 
tendents Hasty,  Funderburke,  Hall,  and  others. 

On  the  resignation  of  President  F.  P.  Hall,  Super- 
intendent J.  Y.  Irwin,  of  Shelby,  wa-s  elected  in  liis 
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stead,  and  Superintendent  C.  ('.  Wright,  of  Hunting 
Creek,  was  elected  Secretary. 

The  meetinp;  then  adjourned  1o  visit  the  Cliina 
Grove  Parin-Life  School,  where'the  superintendents 
were  the  guests  of  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  tliat 
ins1itu(i(ni.  Tlie  guests,  on  being  inlrodueed  1o  the 
receiving  line,  were  ushered  into  the  hall  and  dired- 
ly  shown  to  the  large  dining-room,  wiiere  a  most 
sumptuous  repast  awaited  them.  Dr.  Brooks  acted 
as  toastmaster,  and,  after  a  most  pleasant  hour, 
China  Grove-  its  splendid  faculty,  the  domestic 
science  department,  and  the  board  of  trustees,  to- 
gether with  Superintendent  Kizer,  whose  guests  we 
were,  were  unanimously  voted  the  sincere  thanks  of 
the  entire  body,  and  all  went  away  feeling  like  one 
of  old,  that  it  was  good  to  have  been  there. 

On  their  arrival  in  Salisbury  the  superintendents 
were  called  to  order  by  President  Irvin,  and  Prof. 


X.  C.  Xewbold  talked  of  his  work  anuuig  the  colored 
schools  of  the  State,  some  of  the  work  achieved 
ali'cady,  and  stressed  some  of  the  things  which  he 
hoped  to  bring  to  pass  in  the  future.  He  .stressed 
the  summer-school  work,  and  the  work  of  the  Rosen- 
wald  people  in  erecting  new  school  buildings 
Ihroughout  the  State. 

Jlrs.  Johnston  talked  of  the  work  to  be  done  in 
tiu'  apju'oachiug  term  of  the  county  and  State  sum- 
mer schools,  and  was  followed  by  Professor  Cook 
and  Dr.  Brooks.  President  Irvin  then,  in  a  brief 
talk  to  the  members,  closed  the  work  of  the  body. 

The  members  went  away  with  more  definite  ideas 
of  the  work  expected  in  the  summer  schools,  both 
county  and  State,  and  with  more  well  defined  ideas 
of  some  of  the  problems  to  be  attacked  in  the  schools 
of  the  State  during  the  coming  year.  It  was  both  a 
pleasant  and  a  profitable  meeting. 


WORK  OF  PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


jVortli   Carolina   Branch  of  National   Conf^rcss  of  Mothers  By   Mrs.    .Toseiih   Garibaldi,   Charlotte,   N.   C, 

and  rarent-Teachei-  Associations. 


Pre.sident  of 


Tlie  work  of  the  North  Carolina  Branch  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations  is  going  steadily  forward.  The  present 
membership  of  over  fifteen  hundred  represents 
twenty-five  local  associations  in  seven  or  eight  cities 
and  towns,  Kinston  having  the  largest  membership 
in  any  one  association,  and  other  local  associations 
ranging  from  eighteen  members  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  To  become  a  member  of  the  State  branch,  and 
so  of  the  National  Congress,  requires  a  fee  of  just 
10  cents  a  year,  paid  to  the  state  treasurer.  Five 
cents  of  this  is  sent  to  the  National  Congress  to  help 
support  its  work,  and  fivei  cents  is  kept  in  the  State 
for  our  work.  With  such  a  small  fee  it  is  necessai-y 
to  have  a  large  membership  in  order  to  carry  the 
work  to  its  highest  plane. 

Since  in  union  there  is  strength,  an  association  can 
do  better  work  and  keep  in  touch  with  child-welfare 
movements  and  what  is  being  done  in  other  States 
with  clearer  and  fuller  understanding  if  each  asso- 
ciation is  affiliated  with  the  State  branch.  Then- 
too,  those  associations  that  are  members  of  the  State 
branch  have  the  advantage  of  securing  literature 
that  is  sent  out  by  the  National  Congress,  can  secure 
speakers,  can  send  delegates  to  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  State,  and  through  the  State  branch  be 
represented  at  the  congress  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion. This,  in  itself,  should  be  a  benefit  to  any  or- 
ganization, as  at  the  congress  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  children  are  discussed  by  the  peo- 
ple close  in  touch  with  conditions  and  most  able  to 
give  a  clear  opinion  about  what  is  best  for  the  chil- 
dren of  our  nation. 

The  aim  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  is  to 
carry  mother-love  and  mother-thought  into  all  that 
concerns  or  touches  childhood  in  home,  school, 
church,  or  state ;  to  raise  the  standards  of  home  life ; 
to  develop  wiser,  better  trained  parenthood ;  to 
bring  into  closer  relation  the  home  and  the  school, 
that  parent  and  teacher  may  eo-operate  intelli- 
gently in  the  education  of  the  child.  When  parents 
visit  the  school  and  meet  the  teacher  of  their  chil- 
dren at  least  once  a  month,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
closer  understanding  between  them.  School  boards 
often  meet  with  criticism  of  their  methods  until  the 
people,  or  "taxpayers"  (who  are  the  parents),  thor- 


oughly unders'tand  the  ways,  means,  and  plans  of 
the  board ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  school  boards  are 
not  always  as  sympathetic  of  the  wishes  of  .school 
patrons  as  they  would  be  if  they  understood  the 
((uestion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  patrons. 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  open  the  way  for  dis- 
cussion- and  these  "get-together"  meetings  bring  a 
better  understanding  to  all. 

The  Association  hopes  in  time  to  have  kindergar- 
tens establi.slied  in  all  schools,  to  have  laws  which 
will  adequately  care  for  neglected  and  dependent 
children ;  to  secure  such  legislation  as  will  insure 
that  children  of  tender  years  may  not  be  tried  in 
ordinary  courts,  but  that  each  town  shall  establish 
a  juvenile  court  and  special  officers  of  sympathy 
and  understanding,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  care 
for  the  child,  so  that  it  shall  be  rescued  from,  rather 
than  confirmed  in,  evil  ways. 

We  wish,  too,  to  give  young  people,  and  other 
parents,  ignorant  of  the  proper  care  and  training  of 
children,  opportunities  to  learn  that  which  will  en- 
able them  to  better  perform  the  duties  of  parent- 
hood. 

These  are  some  of  the  aims  and  purposes  the 
Parent-Teacher  Association  has  for  the  children  of 
the  nation  itself.  Of  course,  each  State  and  locality 
have  their  own  problems  to  be  worked  out,  and  city 
and  country  will  find  that  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions are  a  great  help  in  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems. 

The  rural  school-house  is  the  natural  social  and 
educational  center  for  the  whole  community,  and 
nowhere  is  there  greater  need  and  possibilities  for 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  and  nowhere  are 
there  more  successful  ones  than  in  one-room  rural 
schools.  No  school-house  is  too  small  to  accommo- 
date the  meetings,  and  no  school  membership  too 
small  to  need  the  help  of  such  an  organization.  The 
particular  needs  that  a  rural  association  may  well 
supply  are  greater  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
children  by  parents  and  teachers ;  preventing  the 
lonesomeness  of  the  teacher,  who  in  rural  schools 
changes  oftener  than  in  the  city,  and  consequently 
has  not  time  to  become  fixed  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community ;  to  furnish  hot  lunches  for  children  who 
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Lave  to  walk  several  miles  to  school;  the  beautify- 
ing of  school  buildings  inside  and  out,  and  arousing 
public  opinion  in  favoi-  of  standardizing  the  school. 
These  are  some  of  the  general  things  every  associa- 
tion can  do. 

One  of  the  biggest  concrete  things  that  has  been 
done  in  any  association — that  is-  state  association — 
that  I  have  heard  of,  was  done  in  Kentucky  last 
year.  A  bill  had  come  up  in  the  Legislature  to 
place  physical  culture  and  recreation  play  in  the 
.schools  of  Kentucky,  and  when  those  sponsoring  the 
bill  thought  it  would  not  pass,  each  association  was 
asked  to  call  its  executive  board  to  sign  a  petition 
to  the  Legislature  calling  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  Kentucky  associations  not  only  called  on  their 
executive  boards,  but  on  all  the  members  and  every 
one  else  who  was  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  children,  and  the  Legislature  did  what  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  wanted.  Kentucky  has  a  member- 
ship of  600  local  associations  with  17,600  members. 
After  passing  the  physical-culture  bill,  a  man  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  was  employed  to  take  charge 
of  the  work  in  the  schools.  "Without  this  co-opera- 
tion, Kentucky  would  not  have  had  this  chance  of 
giving  the  children  such  splendid  development  and 
opportunity  for  health. 

Dr.  O'Shea,  president  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, in  a  recent  investigation  of  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociations in  one  hundred  cities  of  the  Middle  West, 
found  72  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  enthusiastic 
about  the  work,  and  the  consensus  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  in  Iowa  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  organization,  and  from  the  state  president 
of  Idaho  comes  the  statement  that  "Many  educators 
require  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  in  every 
school  affiliated  with  the  congress,  in  order  to  come 
up  to  the  standard  of  excellence." 

Dr.  Brooks,  our  own  State  Superintendent,  has 
given  the  association  his  hearty  endorsement  and 
liberal  aid,  and  next  fall  Miss  Lida  E.  Gardner, 
Xational  Organizer  for  Parent-Teacher  Associations, 
is  coming  back  to  Xorth  Carolina  for  two  months 
work-  when  we  will  make  a  drive  for  100,000  mem- 
bers. With  a  strong  Parent-Teacher  Association  in 
every  town,  public  sentiment  can  be  created  for 
schools  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  any  State  or  fail 
to  be  effective  in  improving  school  conditions  in 
North  Carolina. 


VISUAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  NORTH   CARO- 
LINA'S PROGRESS. 

B.v  Claire  S.  Thomas,  Librarian.  Xorth  Carolina  Bureau  of 
Communit.v  Service.  Raleiirh.  X.  C. 

On  April  7, 1920,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  tlie  Xational 
Academy  of  Visual  Instruction  was  organized. 

The  effecting  of  this  organization  is  another  big 
step  in  educational  progress,  which  has  been  so  tre- 
mendous these  last  years,  and  is  tlie  resu't  of  the 
dreams  and  hard  work  of  educators  all  over  the 
country. 

At  tiie  April  meeting  of  tlie  Xational  Edwational 
Association  there  were  in  attendance  fifty  oi-  sixty 
people  who  for  the  past  five  years  have  devoted  all 
or  part  of  their  time  to  visual  education.  During 
this  meeting  these  people  held  several  informal  con- 
ferences, when  this  work  in  all  its  phases  and  prob- 
lems was  discussed.  As  a  result,  a  committee  of  nine 
members  was  appointed  to  perfect  plans  and  organ- 
ize, and  to  call  a  national  convention  and  provide  a 
program. 

This  committee,  consisting  of  Prof.  G.  E.  Condra, 


of  Lincoln,  X'ebraska ;  AV.  C.  Crosby,  of  Raleigli- 
Xorth  Carolina :  W.  H.  Dudley,  of  Madison,  AViscon- 
siu;  W.  M.  Gregory,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  A.  J.  Klein, 
of  Washiiiarton,  D.  C. ;  S.  G.  Reinertsen,  of  Alta, 
Iowa;  F.  W.  Reynolds,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utali; 
Charles  Roach,  of  Ames,  Iowa  :  and  J,  H.  Wilson,  of 
Dtroit,  Michigan,  met  at  Ann  Arbor  and  drafted  the 
constitution  and  by-laws.  Thus  was  completed  an 
organization  adopting  as  its  official  name  the 
'"Xational  Academy  of  Visual  Instruction." 

Temporary  otficers  were  elected,  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, AV.  H.  Dudley-  Chief  of  tlie  Bureau  of  A'isual 
Instruction,  University  Extension  Division,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin;  Secretary, 
J.  H.  Wilson,  Department  of  A'isual  Instruction,  De- 
troit Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Alichigan ;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Roach,  Visual  Instruction  Service,  Ames, 
Iowa ;  Executive  Committee,  G.  E.  Condra,  Director 
of  Surveys,  University  of  Xebraska,  Lincoln,  Xe- 
braska ;  AV.  C.  Crosby-  Director  of  Community  Ser- 
vice, Raleigh,  Xorth  Carolina ;  A,  W.  Abrams,  Divi- 
sion of  A'isual  Instruction,  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Albany,  Xew  A'ork;  J,  AV,  Scroggs,  Director 
of  Extension,  L'niversity  of  Oklahoma,  Xorman,  Ok- 
lahoma ;  W.  M.  Gregory,  Director  of  Geoo-raphy  and 
of  the  Educational  Aluseum,  Cleveland,  Oliio ;  S.  G. 
Reinertsen,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  .\  ui,  Iowa; 
and  W.  H.  Dudley,  ex-ofBcia.  This  committee  select- 
ed Madison,  Wisconsin,  as  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  first  Xational  Convention  of  the  Academv.  and 
July  14,  15,  and  16,  1920,  as  the  time. 

A  call  is  being  issued  to  all  those  who  are  engaged 
in  educational,  welfare,  or  religious  woi'k,  and  who 
are  using  or  are  interested  in  the  use  of  visual  aids 
in  their  work,  to  attend  this  meeting. 

The  purpose  of  the  academy,  as  stated  in  the  con- 
stitution, is  "To  establish  and  maintain  an  organi- 
zation through  which  schools  and  other  educational 
institutions,  churches,  parent-teacher  associations, 
clubs,  welfare  organizations  and  societies  engaged 
in  educational  or  semi-educational  work  may  co- 
operate in  furthering  better  production  of  and  a 
more  systematic  and  intelligent  use  of  visual  aids, 
such  as  lantern  slides,  motion-picture  films,  charts, 
art  collections,  exhibits-  and  models:  to  prosecute 
research  in  vi.sual  instruction  methods :  to  investi- 
gate sources  of  supply;  to  establish  a  clearing-house 
of  information ;  to  devise  methods  of  co-operative 
buying  and  bargaining;  to  work  out  standards  of 
methods  and  practice ;  and  to  promote  knowledge 
and  use  of  better  films." 

Xorth  Carolina  has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of  her 
place  in  this  latest  development  in  educational  work. 
AVhen  in  1917  her  Legislature  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $25,000.00  annually  to  be  used  in  carrying 
moving  pictures  to  rural  schools — not  only  to  carry 
them,  but  to  .show  them  in  the  schools — a  small  be- 
ginning for  a  tremendous  service  was  made.  Just 
how  gigantic  can  be  more  readily  realized  when  it 
is  known  that  by  July  1,  1920,  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
munity Service,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  will  be  working  in  twenty 
counties,  reaching  at  least  forty  thousand  people 
during  a  month — people,  a  great  many  of  whom, 
until  this  service  was  carried  into  their  county, 
never  saw  a  moving  picture. 

Only  those  who  have  tried  can  understand  the 
difficulty  of  securing  films  of  an  educational  and 
recreational  nature  for  this  kind  of  work.  Conse- 
(|uently.  the  Xational  Academy  of  A^'isual  Instruc- 
tion will  fill  a  deeply  felt  need  in  helping  worker.s 
throughout  the  country  to  serve  one  another. 
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Topics  of  Country  Life 


WHAT  WOULD  YOU  DO? 

Last  Oi-tober  there  appeared  in  North  Carolina 
Education  for  the  first  time  an  assemblatre  of  brief 
articles  and  eommeut  under  the  department  title 
which  heads  this  page.  In  the  same  number  request 
was  made  that  readers  would  say  whether  they  liked 
the  new  department  and  wished  it  kept  up.  The 
writer  does  not  recall  that  more  than  two  persons 
were  sufficiently  interested  to  mention  tlie  matter 
at  all.  Their  mention  came  two  or  three  months 
later,  but  both  of  these  readers  expressed  a  liking 
for  the  department  and  favored  its  continuance. 

Naturally,  the  writer,  or,  as  in  the  present  case, 
the  coinjiiler  of  the  topics,  regai'ds  these  two  readers 
as  being  both  appreciative  and  wise,  and  is  prone  to 
the  presumption  of  secretly  hoping  that  in  their 
opinion  is  reflected  the  like  judgment  of  other  read- 
ers who  did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  giving  expres- 
sion to  their  sentiments.  And  then  tliere  comes  iip 
the  less  consoling  reflection  that  perhaps  many  other 
readers  did  not  care  for  "Topics  of  Country  Life.'" 
and  in  not  taking  the  trouble  to  say  so  are  but  re- 
flecting the  unfavorable  or  indifferent  opinion  of 
very  many  others. 

Wliat,  then,  is  the  writer  to  do?  Why,  for  the 
present  he  will  just  put  in  the  department  when  he 
is  in  the  spirit  and  has  the  room,  which  should  grat- 
ify if  not  satisfj-  those  who  care  for  it,  and  then 
leave  it  out  often  enough  to  appease  if  not  delight 
most  of  those  for  wliom  it  has  no  interest. 


THOUGHTS  THAT  COME  WITH  SUMMER. 

Tt  is  confidently  believed — for  it  seems  to  have 
been  so  in  the  past — that  when  the  last  full  moon  in 
May  and  the  cold  spell  that  so  unfailingly  comes 
with  it  have  been  checked  off,  overcoats  and  wraps 
may  be  put  away  until  fall  and  one's  cheeks  may  be 
turned  to  catch  the  warm  breath  of^e  not  far  dis- 
tant summer.  But  this  year  the  only  full  moon  in 
May,  falling  on  the  second  day,  came  so  early  in  the 
month  that  the  weather  man  seems  either  not  to 
have  counted  it  or  to  have  forgotten  to  take  his 
weather  in  out  of  the  cold.  Possibly  the  full  moon 
on  the  first  day  of  June,  coming  so  near  to  being  in 
the  month  of  May,  will  mark  the  end  of  the  Aveath- 
er's  winterish  whims  and  harbinger  the  perfect  days 
which  give  to  genial  June  its  well-deserved  poetic 
fame.  With  .such  days  there  come  into  the  minds  of 
men  and  women  and  children  the  thoughts  of  green 
things  growing,  of  summer  showers-  of  ardent  labor 
in  the  shining  fields,  of  trees  and  the  respite  to  be 
found  in  their  unselfish  shade,  of  birds  and  their 
broods,  of  outings  and  quiet  waters,  of  rest  and 
sport  under  the  high,  wide-open  skies. 


THE  DEEP  APPEAL  OF  SUMMER  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 

Tiie  appeal  of  summer — is  it  not  to  tlie  soul  as 
much  as  to  the  senses?  Helen  Keller,  seeing  not  nor 
lu^ariug,  found  overflowing  joy  in  the  things  of 
fummertime.  She  will  not  mind  testifying.  In  her 
autobiographic  story,  from  which  a  number  in  the 
Kiverside  Literature  Series  has  happily  been  made 
up  for  schools,  she  has  written  what  with  easily  for- 
given extravagance  may  be  classed  among  the  great- 
est human-interest  documents  in  all  secular  litera- 
ture. First,  li.sten  while  she  contrasts  tlie  effects 
upon  lier  nerves  of  the  things  in  tlie  city  and  the 
things  of  the  country: 

People  who  think  that  all  sensations  reach  us 
through  tlie  eye  and  the  ear  liave  expressed  surprise 
lliat  I  should  notice  any  difference,  except  possibly 
the  absence  of  pavements,  between  walking  in  city 
streets  and  in  country  roads.  Tliey  forget  that  my 
body  is  alive  to  the  conditions  about  me.  The  rum- 
ble and  roar  of  the  city  smite  the  nerves  of  my  face, 
and  I  feel  the  ceaseless  tramp  of  an  unseen  multi- 
tude, and  the  dissonant  tumult  frets  my  spirit.  The 
grinding  of  heavy  wagons  on  hai-d  pavements  and 
the  monotonous  clangour  of  machinery  are  all  the 
more  torturing  to  the  nerves  if  one's  attention  is 
not  diverted  by  the  panorama  that  is  always  present 
ill  the  noisy  streets  to  people  who  can  see. 

In  the  country  one  sees  only  Nature's  fair  works, 
and  one's  soul  is  not  saddened  by  the  cruel  struggle 
for  mere  existence  that  goes  on  in  the  crowded  city. 
Several  times  I  have  visited  the  narrow,  dirty  streets 
where  the  poor  live,  and  I  grow  hot  and  indignant 
to  think  tliat  good  people  should  be  content  to  live 
in  fine  houses  and  become  strong  and  beautiful, 
while  others  are  condemned  to  live  in  hideous-  siui- 
less  tenements  and  grow  ugly,  withered  and  cring- 
ing. Oh,  would  that  men  woiild  leave  the  city,  its 
splendour  and  its  tumult  and  its  gold,  and  return  to 
wood  and  field  and  simple,  honest  living  I  Then 
would  their  children  grow  stately  as  noble  trees, 
and  their  thoughts  sweet  and  pure  as  wayside  flow- 
ers. It  is  impossible  not  to  think  of  all  this  when  I 
return  to  the  country  after  a  year  of  work  in  town. 

What  a  joy  it  is  to  feel  the  soft,  springy  earth 
under  my  feet  once  more,  to  follow  grassy  roads 
that  lead  to  ferny  brooks  where  I  can  bathe  my 
fingers  in  a  cataract  of  rippling  notes,  or  to  clamber 
over  a  stone  wall  into  green  fields  that  tumble  and 
roll  and  climb  in  riotous  gladness ! 


A  BOAT  FOR  JOY  AND  TREES  FOR  FRIENDS. 

But  there  are  other  joys  for  her  in  the  open  sum- 
mer— boating,  for  instance.  Could  you,  having  ears 
to  hear  and  eyes  to  see,  get  more  out  of  it  than 
Helen  Keller  does?  This  is  the  way  she  tells 
about  it : 

More  than  once  in  the  course  of  my  story  I  have 
referred  to  my  love  of  the  country  and  oiit-of-door 
sports.  When  I  was  quite  a  little  girl  I  learned  to 
row  and  swim,  and  during  the  summer,  when  I  am 
at  Wrentham,  Massachusetts.  I  almost  live  in  my 
boat.  Nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure  than  to 
take  my  friends  out  rowing  when  they  visit  me.  Of 
course,  I  cannot  guide  the  boat  very  well.  Some 
one  usually  sits  in  the  stern  and  manages  the  rudder 
while  I  row.    Sometimes,  however,  I  go  rowing  with- 
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out  the  rudder.  It  is  fun  to  try  to  steer  by  the  scent 
of  water  grasses  and  lilies-  and  of  bushes  that  grow 
on  the  shore.  I  use  oars  with  leather  bands,  which 
keep  them  in  position  in  the  oar-locks,  and  I  know 
by  the  resistance  of  the  water  when  the  oars  are 
evenly  poised.  In  the  same  manner  1  i-an  also  tell 
when  I  am  pulling  against  llie  current.  1  like  to 
contend  with  wind  and  wave.  What  is  more  exhila- 
rating than  to  make  your  staunch  little  boat,  obedi- 
ent to  your  will  and  muscle,  go  skimming  lightly 
over  glistening,  tilting  waves,  and  to  feel  the  steady, 
imperious  surge  of  the  water! 

I  also  enjoy  canoeing,  and  I  suppose  you  will  smile 
when  I  say  that  I  especially  like_  it  on  moonlight 
nights.  I  cannot,  it  is  true,  see  the  moon  climb  up 
the  sky  behind  the  pines  and  steal  softly  across  the 
lieavens,  making  a  shining  path  for  us  to  follow; 
but  I  know  she  is  there,  and  as  T  lie  bai'k  among  the 
liijlows  and  ]nit  my  liand  in  the  water,  T  fancy  that 
T  feel  the  sliininun-  of  her  garments  as  she  passes. 
Sometimes  a  daring  little  fish  slips  between  my  fin- 
gers, and  often  a  pond-lily  presses  shyly  against  my 
hand.  Frequently,  as  we  emerge  from  the  shelter  of 
a  cove  or  inlet,  I  am  suddenly  conscious  of  the  spa- 
ciousness of  the  air  about  me.  A  luminous  warmth 
seems  to  enfold  me.  Whether  it  comes  from  the 
trees  which  liave  been  heated  by  the  sun,  or  from 
the  water,  l'  can  never  discover.  I  have  had  the 
same  strange  sensation  even  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
It  is  like  the  kiss  of  warm  lips  on  my  face. 

Her  Two  Tree  Friends. 

Do  you  )nunli('r  any  trees  among  your  friends? 
Perhaiis  yon  will  add  some  to  your  list  after  reailing 
the  following  confession  of  lier  friendships: 

I  have  many  tree  friends  in  Wrentham.  One  of 
them,  a  splendid  oak'  is  the  special  pride  of  my 
heart.  I  take  all  my  other  friends  to  see  this  king- 
tree.  It  stands  on  a  bluff  overlooking  King  PJiilip's 
Pond,  and  those  who  are  wise  in  tree  lore  say  it  must 
have  stood  tliere  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  under  this  tree  King  Philip, 
the  heroic  Indian  chief,  gazed  his  last  on  earth 
and  sky. 

T  had  another  tree  friend,  gentle  and  more  ap- 
lu-oachable  than  the  great  oak — a  linden  that  grew 
in  the  door-yard  at  Red  Farm.  One  afternoon,  dur- 
ing a  terrible  thunderstorm,  I  felt  a  tremendous 
crash  against  the  side  of  the  liouse,  and  knew,  even 
before  they  told  me,  that  the  linden  had  fallen.  We 
went  out  to  see  the  hero  that  had  Avithstood  so  many 
tempests,  and  it  wrung  my  heart  to  see  him  pros- 
trate who  had  mightily  striven  and  was  now  might- 
ilv  fallen. 


ON  LEARNING  TO  SWIM. 

Among  the  most  delightful  books  at  all  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  country  boy  is  John  Muir's  "Tlie 
r.oyhooc]  of  a  Naturalist."  But  should  tlie  boy  care- 
lessly leave  it  lying  around,  it  will  be  exposed  to  the 
peril  of  being  kidnapped  by  tlie  elder  inembers  of 
the  family.  Teachers  wjio  have  boys  and  girls  that 
slioidd  learn  to  swim  this  summer  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  incidents  related  by  this  charming 
naturalist-writer: 

Oiit>  liot  summer  day  father  told  us  that  we  ouglit 
to  learn  to  swim.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing suggestions  he   had   ever   offered,   but  precious 


little  time  was  allowed  for  trips  to  the  lake,  and  he 
seldom  tried  to  show  us  how.  "Go  to  the  frogs,"  he 
said,  "and  they  will  give  you  all  the  lessons  you 
need.  Watch  their  arms  and  legs  and  see  how 
smoothly  they  kick  themselves  along  and  dive  and 
come  up.  When  you  want  to  dive,  keep  your  arms 
by  your  side  or  over  your  head,  and  kick,  and  when 
you  want  to  come  up-  let  j^our  legs  drag  and  paddle 
with  your  hands." 

We  found  a  little  basin  among  the  rushes  at  the 
south  end  of  the  lake,  about  waist-deep  and  a  rod  or 
two  wide,  shaped  like  a  sunfish's  nest.  Here  we 
kicked  and  plashed  for  many  a  lesson,  faithfully 
trying  to  imitate  frogs ;  but  the  smooth,  comfortable 
sliding  gait  of  our  amphibious  teachers  seemed  hope- 
lessly hard  to  learn.  Wlien  we  tried  to  kick  frog- 
fashion,  down  M'cnt  our  lieads  as  if  weighted  with 
lead  tlie  moment  our  feet  left  the  groiuid.  One  day 
it  occiu'red  to  me  to  hold  my  breath  as  long  as  I 
could  and  let  my  head  sink  as  far  as  it  liked  with- 
out pa.ying  any  attention  to  it,  and  try  to  swim 
under  the  water  in.stead  of  on  the  surface.  This 
method  was  a  great  sueces,  for  at  the  very  first  trial 
1  managed  to  cross  the  basin  without  touching  bot- 
tom, and  soon  learned  the  use  of  my  limbs.  Then, 
of  course,  swimming  with  ray  head  above  w;i'  '■•  soon 
became  so  easy  that  it  seemed  perfectly  i'  itiiral. 
David  tried  the  plan  with  the  same  success.  [David 
was  a  vounger  brother. — Editor.] 


GAINING  SELF-CONTROL  IN  DEEP  WATER. 

On  tlie  fourth  of  July  of  this  swimming  year  one 
of  tli(>  Lawson  boys  came  to  visit  us,  and  we  went 
down  to  the  lake  to  spend. the  great  warm  day  with 
the  fishes  and  ducks  and  turtles.  After  gliding 
about  on  the  smooth  mirror  water,  telling  stories 
and  enjoying  the  company  of  the  happy  creatures 
about  us,  we  rowed  to  our  bathing-pool,  and  David 
and  I  went  in  for  a  swim,  while  our  companion 
fished  from  the  boat  a  little  way  out  beyond  the 
rushes.  After  a  few  turns  in  the  pool,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  was  now  about  time  to  try  deep  water. 
Swimming  through  the  thick  growth  of  rushes  and 
lilies  was  somewhat  dangerous  especially  for  a  be- 
ginner, because  one's  arms  and  legs  might  be  entan- 
gled among  the  long,  limber  stems;  nevertheless,  I 
ventured  and  struck  out  boldly  enough  for  the  boat, 
where  the  water  was  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep. 
When  I  reached  the  end  of  the  little  skiff  I  raised 
my  right  hand  to  take  hold  of  it  to  surprise  Lawson, 
wliose  back  wjts  toward  me  and  who  was  not  aware 
of  my  ap]iroach ;  but  I  failed  to  reach  high  enough, 
and,  of  course,  the  weight  of  my  arm  and  the  stroke 
against  the  overleaning  stern  of  the  boat  shoved  nie 
down,  and  I  sank,  struggling,  frightened  and  con- 
fused. As  soon  as  my  feet  touched  the  bottom,  I 
slowly  rose  to  the  surface,  but  before  I  could  get 
breath  enough  to  call  for  help,  sank  back  again  and 
lost  all  control  of  myself.  After  sinking  and  rising 
1  don't  know  how  many  times,  some  water  got  into 
my  lungs  and  I  began  to  drown.  Then  suddenly 
my  mind  seemed  to  clear.  I  remembered  that  I 
could  swim  under  water,  and,  making  a  desperate 
struggle  toward  the  shore,  I  reached  a  point  wliere, 
with  my  toes  on  the  bottom,  I  got  my  mouth  above 
tlie  surface,  gasped  for  helii.  and  was  jiulled  into 
the  boat. 

Tliis  liumiliating  accident  spoiled  the  day-  and  we 
all  agreed  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret.  IMy  sister 
Sarah  had  heard  my  cry  for  help,  and  on  our  arrival 
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at  the  house  inquired  what  had  luippened.  "Were 
you  drowning:,  John?  1  heard  j-ou  ery  you  cinUdn't 
get  out."  Lawson  made  Jiaste  to  I'eply,  "Oli,  no! 
lie  was  just  haverin  (making  fftn)." 

I  was  very  much  ashamed  of  myself,  and  at  night, 
after  calmly  reviewing  the  affair,  concluded  that 
tliere  had  been  no  reasonable  cause  for  the  accident, 
and  that  I  ought  to  punish  myself  for  so  nearly 
losing  jay  life  from  unmanly  fear.  Accordingly,  at 
the  verj-  first  opportunitj-,  1  stole  away  to  the  lake 
by  myself,  got  into  my  boat,  and  instead  of  going 
back  to  the  old  swimming-bowl  for  further  practice, 
or  to  tro  to  do  sanely  and  well  what  I  had  so  igno- 
miniously  failed  to  do  in  my  first  adventure — that 
is,  to  swim  out  through  the  rushes  and  lilies,  I 
rowed  directly  out  to  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
stripped,  stood  up  on  the  seat  in  the  stern,  and  with 
grim  deliberation  took  a  header  and  dove  straight 
down  thirty  or  forty  feet,  turned  easily,  and,  letting 
my  feet  drag,  paddled  straight  to  the  surface  with 
my  hands,  as  father  had  at  first  directed  me  to  do. 
I  tlien  swam  round  the  boat,  glorying  in  my  sud- 
denly acquired  confidence  and  victory  over  myself, 
climbed  into  it,  and  dived  again,  with  the  same  tri- 
lunphant  success.  I  think  I  went  down  four  or  five 
times,  and  each  time  as  I  made  the  dive-spring 
shouted  aloud,  "Take  that!"  feeling  that  I  was  get- 
ting most  gloriously  even  with  myself. 

Never  again,  from  that  day  to  this,  have  I  lost 
control  of  myself  in  water.  If  suddenly  thrown 
overboard  at  sea  in  the  dark,  or  even  while  asleep, 
I  think  I  would  immediately  right  myself  in  a  way 
sonn?  would  call  "instinct,"  i-ise  among  tlie  waves, 
catch  my  breatli,  and  try  to  plan  what  would  bet- 
ter be  done.  Never  was  victory  over  self  more  com- 
plete.   I  have  been  a  good  swimmer  ever  since. 


HOW  TO  STUDY  THE  BIRDS  OF  YOUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD. 

The  following  suggestions,  found  in  Crary's  Field 
Zoology,  page  260.  will  prove  valuable  to  beginners 
in  bird  study : 

The  study  of  birds  should  not  be  restricted  to  any 
one  season,  nor  to  one  locality;  but  should  cover  a 
year  at  the  very  shortest  for  a  locality  and  its  sur- 
rounding country.  For  instance,  if  you  are  in  the 
country  for  your  special  field,  your  study  sliould 
cover  also  the  near-by  town.  The  different  zones  of 
lift  ought  to  be  investigated;  the  ground  birds,  tlie 
tree-top  birds,  the  day  and  the  night  fliers,  the  wood- 
land birds  and  the  birds  of  the  open,  the  morning 
and  the  evening  birds,  the  shy  birds  and  the  birds 
tjiat  like  the  society  of  their  human  neighbors. 

Their  food  habits  should  also  be  a  matter  of 
study.  You  can  be  reasonably  sure  tliat  when  a 
birdis  astir  he  is  doing  one  of  three  things:  hunting 
for  food,  singing,  or  looking  after  the  home,  eitlier 
the  prospective  home  or  the  liome  in  possession.  In 
addition,  birds  have  individual  traits:  as  pugilism, 
for  the  pure  pleasure  of  downing  an  opponent; 
poaching,  running  another  bird  off  his  feeding- 
grounds  because  he  is  bigger  and  can  do  it;  bluster- 
ing braggadocio,  which,  by  the  Avay,  is  often  able  to 
gain  its  ends;  and  sly  cunning,  whicli  quietly  gets 
ahead  of  the  other  fellow  and  leaves  him  wondering 
what  has  happened.  Tliese  are  a  few  more  ways  in 
which  birds  bear  out  the  biologist's  assumption  tliat 
they  are  closely  related  to  man.  White-rumped 
shrikes,  blue  jays,  house  wrens,  and  English  spar- 


rows will  reveal  these  traits;  and  if  you  will  study 
tlu»  birds  in  your  own  neigiiborhoocl,  yo\i  may  be 
able  lo  discover  additional  traits. 

He  continually  on  the  alert.  If  you  liear  a  bird 
call,  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  bird ;  it  may  be  that  you 
will  have  to  run;  or,  if  it  is  an  insectiverous  bird  or 
a  seed-  eater,  you  may  have  to  steal  around  the  base 
of  the  tree  several  times,  tracing  tlie  bird's  fleeting 
shadow  as  it  creeps  in  and  out  among  the  leafy 
twigs.  It  is  making  as  little  noise  as  possible,  so 
that  it  may  not  frighten  the  worm  out  of  sight,  and 
you  must  do  the  same  with  respect  to  the  bird. 


SWAPPING  MOTHERS  OF  BOB-WHITES  AND 
BIDDIES. 

Did  you  ever  try  the  experiment  of  setting  eggs 
of  the  crow,  or  wild  turkey,  or  partridge  under  the 
domestic  hen?  Scientists  have  done  such  things. 
The  results  observed  in  the  following  eases  (from 
f'rary's  Field  Zoology,  page  '.Vlfy)  will  interest  teach- 
ers and  Iheir  pupils  who  liave  a  turn  for  nature 
study : 

Experiments  were  made  by  some  of  the  early 
investigators,  and  have  been  repeated  by  some  later 
ones,  testing  the  intimacy  of  relationship,  both  in 
reversion  and  adaptation,  existing  between  bob- 
whites  and  domestic  chickens.  Bob-whites'  eggs 
were  placed  under  a  domestic  hen,  and  a  bob-white 
was  given  a  .sitting  of  domestic  hens'  eggs.  Both 
mothers  hatched  their  broods  successfully.  The 
chickens  of  tlie  bob-white  mother  ran  about  as 
j'oung  bob-whites  do ;  their  calls  were  those  of  the 
domestic  chicken,  but  the  timidity  and  response  to 
danger  signals,  squatting  and  staying  quiet  until 
again  summoned,  were  clearly  bob-white-like.  In- 
deed, it  looked  very  much  as  if  the  domestic  cliick- 
ens  were  not  so  far  removed,  after  all.  from  the  be- 
havior of  their  wild  ancestors  before  man  came 
among  them. 

In  the  other  case,  it  may  be  first  said  that  young 
bob-whites  are  usually  readily  tamed;  and  these 
j'oung  birds  yielded  without  difficulty  to  the  hen 
mother,  went  abroad  by  themselves  for  food,  and 
came  at  her  call.  The  hen  was  confined  in  the  coop, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  lead  nor  to  be  led  away.  The 
young  bob-whites  remained  with  their  .strange 
mother  until  they  were  nearly  grown,  sleeping  under 
lier  wings  nights;  at  this  time,  they  came  as  usual  at 
her  twilight  call;  instead  of  going  into  the  coop, 
they  squatted  down,  bob-white  fashion,  in  a  circle, 
tails  toward  the  center,  in  front  of  the  coop.  Soon 
after,  the  "call  of  the  wild"  overcame  tlie  teaching 
of  the  hen  mother,  and  off  they  went,  to  return  no 
more. 


A  one-story  school  building  with  as  many  as  forty- 
eiglit  rooms  in  a  Avell  populated  city  and  suburban 
section  is  possible  under  a  plan  adopted  in  Cm'ahoga 
County,  Ohio.  This  county  now  has  four  large 
school  buildings  of  the  one-story  type,  with  from 
five  to  ten  acres  of  ground  for  each  building. 


The  price  of  North  Carolina  Education,  eft"ective 
June  1,  1920,  is  $1.50  a  year  (ten  issues)  and  15 
cents  for  single  copies.  Subscribe  now,  in  good 
time  to  receive  the  September  number.  No  issues 
are  published  for  the  vacation  months  of  July  and 
August. 
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lieadcrs  will  bear  in  mind  that  no  nnmbel's  of 
North  Carolina  Education  are  issued  for  the  vaca- 
tion months  of  July  and  xiugust.  This  June  number 
is  the  last  to  appear  until  September. 

The  teaching  profession  is  united  as  never  before. 
The  Citizens'  Conference  at  Greensboro  taught  the 
State  this  fact,  and  the  teachers  rejoice  in  the  pi-os- 
pects.  Till'  i-hildi-i'ii  will  lie  educated  if  the  people 
su]i)iiirt  the  schools. 

Many  counties  are  planning  to  hold  the  Citizens' 
Conference.  The  outline  for  sucli  a  conference  ap- 
pears elsewhere.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  organize  the 
citizens  and  hear  their  conclusions  as  to  the  present 
emergencies  in  education. 

The  counties  are  now  adopting  high-school  text- 
books for  the  coming  year.  As  soon  as  these  books 
liave  been  adopted,  they  should  report  the  list  to  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  publish  the  list 
in  the  county  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools  in 
the  count}'. 

The  price  of  North  Carolina  Education,  effective 
June  1,  1920.  is  $1.50  a  year  (ten  issues)  and  15 
cents  for  single  copies.  Subscribe  now,  in  good 
time  to  receive  the  September  number.  No  issues 
are  published  for  the  vacation  montiis  of  July  and 
August. 


social  and  religious  workers,  36 ;  lawyers,  13 ;  home 
demonstration  agents,  16 ;  club  women,  17.  The  re- 
mainder included  newsi^aper  correspondents,  physi- 
cians, students,  etc. 


The  campaign  for  consolidation  of  schools  is  going 
on  apace.  Gates  County  has  recently  effected  a 
large  consolidation,  and  so  has  Vance  County.  Main 
others  arc  rcjiort iiig  plans  f(ir  large  consolidations 
this  siimiiu'r.  Tlie  one-room  schiHil  must  give  way  to 
the  larger  consolitlatcd  schodi. 


The  Parent-Teachers'  Association  is  a  very  live 
organization,  and  .just  now  it  is  doing  a  great  service 
for  education  in  other  States  in  the  Union.  Several 
of  the  towns  in  North  Carolina  have  already  per- 
fected organizations.  The  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation will  give  assistance  this  summer  to  any  coun- 
ty or  city  in  effecting  local  organizations.  All  school 
otificials  and  teachers  should  study  this  organization 
and  seek  to  nuike  it  serve  the  schools. 


From  present  indieation.s,  we  shall  have  at  least 
seventy-five  county  summer  schools  for  the  wliite 
race  and  fifty  for  the  colored  race  this  summer.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  will  be  at  least  nine  State 
summer  schools  for  the  wliite  race  and  five  or  more 
for  the  colored  race.  Nearly  eight  thousand  teach- 
ers, from  present  prospects,  will  attend  summer 
school  this  year.  This  is  one-half  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  North  Carolina  has  never  felt  such  enthusi- 
asm for  ]irofpssional  improvement. 


Tlie  Citizens'  Conference  at  Greensboro  shows 
that  607  registered,  as  follows :  Farmers,  14 ;  college 
and  university  teachers,  37 ;  business  men-  28 ;  school 
administrators   and    teachers,   281;   housewives,   16; 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  $1.50. 

During  the  hard  years  of  the  war,  when  prices  of 
paper  and  the  cost  of  printing  were  constantly 
mounting  higlier,  the  publisher  of  North  Carolina 
Education  held  out  against  increasing  its  subscrip- 
tion price,  grimly  holding  his  breath  at  every  new 
advance  in  other  things,  and  hoping  that  the  end  of 
the  war  would  bring  v^-ith  it  a  marked  tendency 
toward  immediately  lower  prices.  Everybody  knows 
now  upon  what  a  frail  foundation  such  a  hope  was 
based.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  prices  of  paper  and 
the  cost  of  printing  have  in  the  past  few  months  of 
the  second  year  after  the  war  taken  a  bound  up- 
ward that  surpasses  any  taken  in  the  four  years  of 
the  war.  Our  printing  costs  are  nearly  double  and 
Avere  when  the  war  began, 
the  prices  of  paper  more  than  quadi'uple  Miiat  they 

The  conditions  which  now  beset  and  confront  the 
publisher  constrain  him  to  make  the  new  subscrip- 
tion and  club  rates,  payable  in  advance,  as  follows : 

Single  subscriptions,  each $1.50 

Two  to  four  in  one  club,  each 1,40 

Five  to  nine  in  one  club,  each 1^25 

Ten  or  more  in  one  club,  each i"oo 

Single  copies  (including  back  numbers) 15c  each 

Make  all  remittances  and  address  all  business  cor- 
respondence to  W.  F.  Marshall,  Publisher,  121  West 
Hargett  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Do  not  miss  the  early  fall  numbers  in  tlie  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  order  them  as  back  num- 
bers. Subscribe  now,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to 
get  them  all  and  receive  them  promptly  as  pub- 
lished. 
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PRESERVE  THE  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

All  supcriiilciulciils,  iiiul  ('\-er\  Ixidy  else  iiilcix'stoil 
ill  the  seliools,  should  seek  toi)i'eserve  si-hoi)!  prop- 
erty (luring  vacation.  The  cost  of  buildings  aiul  re- 
pairs is  so  liigli  liiat  it  will  lie  a  great  drain  im  llic 
school  fund  to  replace  broken  proi)erty  next  year. 
There  lias  been  too  much  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  the  past,  and  they  should  be  instructed 
over  and  over  again  to  use  every  precaution  to  pre- 
sent the  .school  property  for  use  next  fall  in  as  good 
condition  as  it  was  when  school  closed  this  spring. 

Letters  from  many  county  superintendents  show 
that  School-houses  are  not  locked,  windows  are  not 
fastened  down-  and  little  effort  is  made  on  the  part 
of  the  community  in  certain  localities  to  exercise  any 
care  whatever  over  the  school  buildings  during  vaca- 
tion. 

The  people  must  be  educated  along  this  line.  In 
the  churches  and  the  Sunday-schools  they  .should  be 
advised  that  it  is  a  sin  to  destroy  property  and  to 
waste  the  clilidrens'  money  in  replacing  property 
Avantonly  destroyed.  The  children  in  the  district 
should  be  instructed  to  look  upon  the  school  build- 
ing as  their  home,  and  they  should  be  taught  to  feel 
that  it  is  a  reflection  on  them  and  the  community  to 
permit  any  recklessness  in  the  school  building  that 
would  damage  it  in  any  way. 

Too  frequently  desks  have  been  destroyed,  win- 
dow-lights have  been  broken  out,  and  walls  have 
been  defaced  because  the  people  have  not  had  the 
right  conception  of  the  use  aud  dignity  of  the  school 
building  in  the  community. 

The  Woman's  Association  did  a  great  service  in 
North  Carolina,  but  in  mo.st  counties  this  association 
has  been  permitted  to  decline  or  disappear  entirely. 
It  should  be  revived,  or  some  other  association 
should  take  its  place.  During  vacation  the  .school 
grounds  should  be  kept  attractive  and  the  school 
building  should  be  a  fit  place  in  which  to  hold  public 
meetings  at  any  time. 

County  superintendents  might  appoint  a  commit- 
tee of  women  in  each  district  to  have  the  care  of  the 
school  property.  Boards  of  educaticni  might  offer 
prizes  to  the  committee  that  keep  the  school  grounds 
and  the  building  in  the  most  attractive  way.  If  van- 
dalism reappears,  the  people  should  apprehend  the 
guilty  party,  and  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  should 
be  visited  upon  any  one  who  is  so  destructive,  so 
reckless  as  to  have  no  respect  for  the  educational 
institutions  of  a  county. 

The  loss  in  money  value  is  of  course  high,  but 
this  is  not  the  greatest  loss.  Such  vandalism  as  has 
appeared  in  many  communities  lowers  very  decided- 
ly the  morals  of  a  community  and  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  culture  and  civilization.  Education  is  not 
derived  solely  from  books.  There  is  another  value, 
and  in  many  communities  this  other  value  is  exceed- 
ingly low  because  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  people 


is  made  ever  lower  by  the  riithlessness  of  depraved 
people  in  the  community. 

Tills  second  value  to  be  derived  from  nn  apprecia- 
tion of  the  finer  things  of  life  is  far  greater  than  the 
money  value,  and,  of  course,  tlie  loss  of  it  is  greater 
than  any  money  loss.  For  these  reasons,  county 
boards  of  education  and  their  executive  officer,  the 
county  superintendent,  should  use  every  endeavor 
to  interest  the  people  in  the  care  and  preservation 
of  the  school  buildings.  E.  C.  B. 


REPORT  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Think  what  would  liapjicn  to  the  world  if  nobody 
reported  smallpox,  or  diphtheria,  or  measles,  or 
whooping-cough,  and  these  diseases  were  left  to 
spread  as  chance  favored  them !  The  control  and 
final  extermination  of  these  and  other  contagious 
maladies  rest  with  the  public  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  health  authorities  on  the  other,  through  the  full 
co-operation  of  the  two. 

C!o-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public  slu)uld  be 
whole-liearted  and  complete.  The  more  alert  and 
extensive  the  co-operation  by  parents,  teachers, 
physicians,  and  everybody,  with  the  health  authori- 
ties, the  more  eft'ective  is  the  work  of  all.  Prevent 
the  spread  of  contagion,  confine  it  to  aft'ected  ma- 
terial, and  when  its  course  is  run  with  this  material, 
and  proper  disinfection  follows,  you  have  the  conta- 
gion under  control,  if  not  indeed  entirely  elimi- 
nated from  the  things  your  community  need  take 
thought  of. 

A  case  in  point  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
which  requires  that  contagious  diseases  be  reported 
by  illustrating  the  evil  of  disregarding  it.  A  citizen 
in  a  southeastern  county  of  the  State  failed  to  report 
a  case  of  whooping-cough  in  his  family,  and  as  he 
had  no  physician  for  the  case,  information  of  the 
existence  of  this  disease  in  the  family  did  not  reach 
the  health  authorities  promptly.  The  affected  child 
was  taken  to  a  ]niblic  funeral,  and  in  due  time 
whooping-cough  developed  in  the  children  of  four 
other  families  who  were  present.  In  all,  twenty 
cases  of  whooping-cough  were  charged  up  to  this 
single  unreported  case.  The  head  of  the  family  was 
fined  five  dollars  and  costs  a  few  days  ago,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  causing  the  prosecution  to  be  made. 

The  interesting  announcement  has  .just  been  made 
that  an  additional  inspector  for  the. State  Health 
Department  is  to  be  placed  in  the  field  the  first  of 
June.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  intensifying  the 
eft'orts  of  the  department  to  secure  tlie  ]irompt  re- 
porting of  contagious  diseases  and  fuller  compliance 
with  other  laws  relating  to  the  public  health. 

The  activity  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  en- 
forcing the  laws  requiring  that  contagious  diseases 
be  reported  tends  to  reduce  the  physical  dangers 
and  increase  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  every  com- 
munity in  the  State.  The  attainment  of  sucli  ends 
justifies  the  law  and  its  enforcement  against  those 
whose  hostility,  or  indift'erence-  or  negligence,  or 
ignorance  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  their  neighbors.  Report  all  con- 
tagious diseases  as  soon  as  suspected. 
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THE  ALAMANCE  COUNTY  CASE. 

The  Supreme  Court  lias  decided  in  the  celebrated 
Alamance  County  Case  tliat  schools  cannot  be  con- 
ducted without  school-houses,  and  that  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  a  six-mouths  school 
term  likewise  places  an  obligation  upon  tlie  commis- 
sioners to  provide  for  school  buildings. 

The  case  came  up  from  Alamance  County,  and  tlie 
following  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court'  the  opinion  being  written  hx  Judge  Walker: 

"Our  view  is  that  the  dominant  idea,  and  the  clear 
and  explicitlj'  expressed  purpose,  was  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
the  public  schools  in  the  State  for  the  new  constitu- 
tional term  of  six  months  instead  of  for  iowr  months, 
which  was  formerly  the  lengtli  of  the  term,  as  fixed 
by  the  Constitution.  We  must  so  construe  the  law 
as  to  execute  this  intention. 

"It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  levy  of  35  cents 
on  the  $100  will  not  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
teachers'  salaries  for  a  six-months  term  in  tliis 
county.  If  that  fund  is  deficient  for  such  purpose, 
or  for  'the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  schools," 
as  it  is  denominated  in  the  act,  the  county  shall  re- 
ceive from  tlie  'State  ijublic-school  fund'  an  appor- 
tionment sufficient  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  pro- 
vide a  fund  adequate  'to  Ijring  the  school  term  to 
six  months.'  Tliis  would  appear  to  be  a  satisfactory 
and  complete  provision  for  keeping  that  fund  to  the 
recpiired  amount.  Section  6  of  the  Acts  of  1919, 
Cha|)ter  102,  provides  that  no  county  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  exceed  the  limit  of  35  cents  on  the  $100  of 
projierty,  'except  as  provided  in  Section  7.'  We 
think  that  the  exception  therein  refers  plainly  to  the 
further  provision  in  Section  7,  that  the  '35  cents' 
levy  may  be  exceeded  to  furnish  the  amount  requi- 
site to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  incidental  ex- 
pense and  the  building  fund  mentioned  in  the  latter 
section,  if  that  fund  is  inadequate  after  exhausting 
all  sources  from  wliich  it  comes.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  support  and  maintenance  fund  had  already 
been  fully  established. 

"But  the  appellee's  counsel  contends  that  the 
limit  of  35  cents  cannot  be  exceeded,  even  to  supply 
any  insufficiency  in  the  incidental  expense  and  the 
liuilding  funds,  until  the  county  school  authorities 
have  applied  for  and  received  the  apportionment 
from  the  State  public-school  fund,  wliicli  is  allowed 
to  the  county  by  the  concluding  words  of  Section  6. 
That  provision  does  not  take  effect  unless  the  fund 
raised  by  the  tax  of  35  cents  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  designated  by  Section  6.  In  other  words,  it 
is- intended  to  supplement  the  amount  so  raised  by 
the  levy  of  35"cent.s  of  tlie  $100  if  it  falls  short  of 
what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  schools  for  the  six- 
months  period. 

"This  brings  us  to  consider  Section  8  of  the  Pub- 
lic Laws  of  1919,  Chapter  102,  which  refers  to  any 
ditferences  or  disagreements  which  may  arise  be- 
tween the  two  boards — that  is'  the  county  board  of 
education  and  the  board  of  county  commissioners — 
with  reference  to  the  amount  needed  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  six-months  school  term,  and  also  as  to  the 
rate  of  taxation  therefor,  and  also  what  must  be 
done  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  of  the  commissioners 
to  levy  the  necessary  tax.  In  such  cases  the  board 
of  education  is  required  to  bring  an  action  for  a 


mandamus  to  compel  them  to  comply  with  the  law 
and  perform  their  duty. 

"The  defendant  contends  that  Section  6  and  Sec- 
tion 8  refer  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  fund 
to  be  raised  by  the  35-cent  levy,  and  it  is  onlj-  where 
the  latter  produces  an  insufficient  fund  and  there  is 
disagreement  between  the  two  boards  that  the  man- 
damus will  lie;  and,  further,  that  application  should 
first  be  made  for  the  county's  apportionment  from 
the  State  public-school  fund  before  any  action  can 
be  brought.  But  this  position  is  manifestly  unten- 
able, for  one  reason,  if  there  are  not  others,  that 
Section  6  requires  that  the  deficiency  in  the  amount 
derived  from  the  35-cent  tax  shall  be  supplied  from 
the  State  apportionment  fund  until  a  fund  shall  be 
realized  which  will  'be  sufficient  to  bring  the  school 
term,  in  every  district,  to  six  months.' 

"If  the  amount  produced  by  the  levy  of  35  cents 
is  to  be  so  supplemented  from  the  State  apportion- 
ment fund  as  to  make  it  adequate  for  a  six-months 
term  in  each  school  district,  where  would  there  be 
any  necessity  for  a  mandamus?  If  the  35-cent  fund 
is  to  be  replenished  from  the  apportionment  fund, 
the  object  of  the  sixth  section  would  be  fully  accom- 
plished, and  no  compulsory  process  would  be  needed. 
If  the  boards  disagree  'as  to  the  amount  to  be  raised 
under  Section  6,  or  as  to  the  rate  of  the  tax,  or  the 
commissioners  refuse  to  levy  the  proper  tax,'  it  may 
be  that  the  board  of  education  may  proceed,  by  an 
action  for  mandamus,  to  force  obedience  to  the  re- 
quirements of  that  section ;  but  it  is  clear,  at  least  to 
us-  that  any  delinquency  on  the  part  of.  the  commis- 
sioners, whether  it  be  a  failure  to  act  in  am^  material 
way,  under  Section  6  or  under  Section  7,  or  a  dis- 
agreement with  the  other  board,  requires  the  board 
of  education  to  apply  for  a  mandamus  under  Sec- 
tion 8.  Wliy  not?  The  very  same  question  is  raised 
by  a  disagreement  concerning  the  proper  tax,  or 
rate,  under  Section  7  as  under  Section  6,  and  it 
would  be  strange  if  the  Legislature  provided  for  the 
one  case  and  did  not  do  so  for  the  other,  and  the 
taxes  required  to  be  levied  under  both  sections — one 
as  well  as  the  other — were  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  a  six-months  term. 

"The  expense  fund  and  the  building  fund  were 
essential  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the  same  degree. 
Schools  cannot  be  well  conducted  without  school- 
houses  and  accessories,  such  as  are  mentioned  in 
Section  7.  Article  9,  paragraph  3,  is  just  as  man- 
datory in  respect  to  'maintaining  in  each  district  one 
or  more  public  schools  for  at  least  six  months  in 
every  year'  as  any  other  provision  of  that  article, 
and,  too,  it  declares  to  be  criminal  a  failure  of  the 
commissioners  to  comply  with  it,  and  subjects  them 
to  indictment.  Could  it  possibly  be  made  more  per- 
emptory?'' 


Through  its  field  men  this  summer  the  State 
Board  of  Health  will  strive  for  the  anti-typhoid  vac- 
cination of  at  least  fifty  thousand  people.  This  is 
expected  to  accelerate  tlie  reduction  which  has  been 
going  on  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  death  rate 
from  this  dreadful  but  preventable  disease.  The 
work  will  be  directed  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  Mangum  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Dr.  Luther  T. 
Buchanan  of  Wake  Forest  College.  A  number  of 
other  physicians  will  be  employed  to  assist  in  the 
work. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

The  book  formerly  entitled  Imita- 
tion and  Analysis  (AUyn  and  Ba- 
con) is  rebound  by  the  publishers 
under  the  new  title  o£  Model  Eng- 
lish Book  I.  This  with  Model  Eng- 
lish Book  II,  noticed  in  this  depart- 
ment last  month,  makes  a  fine  two- 
book  series  in  English  composition 
for  schools. 

f     H     H 

For  the  little  folks  in  the  ad- 
vanced first  grade,  Pcnnio^i  and 
Plans  by  Annie  E.  Moore  of  Teach- 
ers' College,  will  prove  a  very  bright 
and  interesting  thrift  reader.  It  is 
illustrated  in  colors  and  the 
lessons  cover  many  school  and  home 
activities.  Material  of  this  kind  for 
the  primary  grades  is  none  too  plen- 
tiful. It  is  published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York. 
f     II     !I 

A  new  and  attractive  issue  of 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  Rebecca  of 
Snnnybrook  Farm  (Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company,  Boston,  Cloth,  327 
pages,  64  cents  postpaid)  makes  this 
charming  American  classic  available 
for  classes  in  language  in  literature. 
Other  new  issues  in  the  same  sarle". 
are:  Ways  of  the  AVood,  by  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp,  (paper  2  8  cents,  post- 
paid) and  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
Marjorio  Daw,  Goliath,  and  Other 
Stories  (paper  24  cents,  postpaid). 
All  of  these  are  in  the  well  known 
Riverside  Literature  Series  of  class- 
ics for  schools-. 

H     H     n 

Speaking  of  the  feelings  of  pride 
in  their  fields  and  forests  which 
should  be  cherished  by  dwellers  in 
the  country,  one  finds  it  easy  to  en- 
ter into  the  poetic  mood  which  in- 
spires much  of  what  Liberty  H. 
Bailey  has  put  into  one  of  his  new 
books.  The  Holy  Earth  ($1.12. 
Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Itha- 
ca, N.  Y.)  In  one  of  the  chapter.'; 
on  "The  Baakground  Spaces"  he 
says,  that  he  is  always  interested  in 
the  variety  of  the  contents  in  the 
store-windows,  the  deep  reason  be- 
ing that  they  come  from  the  back- 
grounds, the  forests  and  the  sea. 
"No  people,"  he  writes,  "should  be 
forbidden  the  influence  of  the  for- 
est."    Again  he  says:   "Here  I  look 


down  on  a  little  city.  .  .  .  Every 
milestone  praises  it.  Towards  it  all 
the  roads  lead.  It  tells  itself  to  all 
the  surrounding  country.  And  yet 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  these  quiet 
fields  .  .  .  have  made  this  city; 
but  I  am  glad  that  the  fields  are 
not  proud." 


BOOK  NOTICES. 

Kiiral  Science  Reader.  By  S.  B. 
McCrcady.  Cloth.  Fully  illustrat- 
ed. 324  pages.  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  Now  York,  Boston,  Chi- 
cago. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the 
Rural  Education  Series  under  tho 
general  editorship  of  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  recently  chief  of  the  Rural 
Division  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  book  develops 
a  respect  for  rural  life,  is  filled  with 
helpful  suggestions  for  enlarginj; 
and  enriching  its  resources,  and 
fosters  a  community  spirit  cf  co- 
operation. No  rural  or  village  school 
that  uses  it  can  escape  its  vivifying 
influence.  It  will  make  better  teach- 
ers and  better  citizens.  The  lessons 
are  beautifully  and  instructively 
illustrated,  and  suited  to  pupils 
from  ten  to  thirteen  years  old. 


Leading  Facts  of  American  His- 
tory. By  D.  H.  Montgomery.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth,  521  pages.  Price. 
$1.40.  Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
Mass. 

This  is  a  handsome  new  and  re- 
vised edition  of  this  well-known 
school  history,  which  may  not  in- 
appropriately be  called  the  "After 
the  War"  edition.  It  includes  an 
account  of  our  country's  participa- 
tion In  the  World  War  and  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
The  colored  frontispiece.  The  Amer- 
ican Soldiers  Saluting  the  Statue  ot 
Washington,  Paris,  July  4,  191S,  is 
especially  worthy  of  notice,  and  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  painting  by  J. 
F.  Boucher,  official  painter  to  the 
French    armies. 


Vocational-Cultural     Reader.       By 

Benjamin  F.  Moore,  Indiana  Stati> 
Normal  School,  and  Holene  Ed- 
wards. Cloth.  Illustrated.  43  4 
pages.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New 
York,   Boston,   Chicago. 

This  book  is  original  in  plan  and 
scope.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  continuation  schools,  industrial 
schools,  and  many  junior  high 
schools.  It  provides  material  for 
teaching  effectively  how  to  read  so 
as  to  get  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
author.  This  teaching  is  based  upon 
tre  reading  of  sentences,  then  of 
paragraphs,   then   of   complete   selec- 


tions. An  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  the  reading  is  non-fiction 
specially  to  correlate  with  the  in- 
i  rtased  vocational  work  in  schools. 
Tho  last  section  of  the  book  contains 
classical  English  verse  and  prose 
that  belong  to  the  period  of  early 
jouth,  thus  justifying  the  combina- 
i.ion  title  of  Vocational-Cultural.  Th'* 
book  contains  a  variety  of  excellent 
illustrations. 


The   New    tieogi'apliy — Book   Two. 

By  Wallace  W.  Atwood.  Cloth,  3  2iJ 
pages.  Price,  .  .i.  .  Ginn  &  Co.n- 
pany,   Boston,   Mass. 

This  is  a  new  Book  Two  of  the 
widely  known  and  used  Frye-Atwood 
series,  bearing  the  copyright  date  ot 
1920.  It  is  new  in  content  and 
organization,  attractive  in  metho!, 
engaging  in  spirit.  The  pictures 
and  maps  are  an  achievement.  Tho 
publishers  say  that  for  every  one  ot 
the  six  hundred  pictures  shown  in 
the  book,  two  hundred  were  reject- 
ed in  making  the  selections.  The 
maps,  bright  and  attractive  in  col- 
oring, exude  visual  information.  An 
especially  new  achievement  is  the 
presentation  of  aeroplane  drawings 
of  several  cities,  such  as  Paris  and 
Chicago.  The  text  and  picture'* 
throb  with  human  interest,  and  for 
the  average  boy  or  girl  of  geograpliy 
age  require  a  teacher  about  as  nuicli 
as  does  the  story  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe! Here  is  geography  enriclied 
by  genius. 


Ideals  of  Heroism  and  Pat  riot  isni. 

By  Henriette  Masseling.  Cloth.  Il- 
lustrated. 346  pages.  D.  C.  Heath 
and  Company,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago. 

Miss  Masseling,  who  has  compiled 
this  book,  holds  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  public  schools  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  is  an  instructor  in  the  sum- 
mer school  of  the  University  ot 
North  Carolina.  She  has  gathered 
together  a  surprisingly  valuable  se- 
ries of  selections  in  prose  and  versa 
fostering  the  Ideals  of  Heroism  and 
Patriotism,  and  aiding  to  lay  broad- 
ly and  deeply  the  foundations  of 
true  Americanism.  The  selections 
are  grouped  under  the  following 
heads:  I.  Tho  Pioneer  Spirit;  II. 
Freedom  and  Democracy;  III.  Econ- 
omy and  Industry;  IV.  The  Ameri- 
can Flag;  V.  The  Spirit  of  America; 
VI.  Patriotism  in  Song;  VII.  Our 
Memorial  Days;  VIII.  Prophetic  Vis- 
ions. As  to  subject  matter,  better 
selections  could  not  well  be  made. 
Equally  great  care  has  been  taken  to 
adapt  the  book  to  successful  use  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades.  There 
has  been  provided  a  series  of  helpful 
biographical  sketches,  a  key  to  pro- 
nunciation, and  a  well-chosen  vocab- 
ulary of  the  more  unusual  and  diflS- 
cult  words.  Study  helps  and  ques- 
tions  at   the   end   ot   each   selection 
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bring  home  to  the  pupils  its  most 
valuable  lessons  and  aid  iu  its  un- 
derstanding. 


Slodern  Elementary  School  Prac- 
tiee.  By  George  E.  Freeland,  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Education  in  the 
University  of  Washington,  at  Seat- 
tle.    Cloth,   40S   pages.     Price    

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

A  book  for  elementary  school 
teachers  and  for  students  of  educa- 
tion. Sets  forth  the  "vital  elements 
of   modern   practice     .  .     in   such 

a  way  as  to  stimulate  the  further 
use  of  the  methods  described."  Every 
illustration,  says  the  author,  is  taken 
from  class-room  practice.  A  few  of 
the  sixteen  chapter  titles  are  as  fol- 
lows: The  Problem  Method,  The 
Project,  Motives,  The  Development 
of  a  Natural  Interest,  The  Selection 
and  Emphasis  of  Subject  Matter, 
Methods  Which  Foster  Health,  Leas 
Sedentary  Practices  and  Methods, 
Methods  of  Adjusting  School  Work 
to  Individual  Needs.  A  book  rich  in 
illustration,  in  enlightening  discus- 
sion, and  helpful  suggestion. 


Food  and  Life.  By  Marion  Flor- 
ence Lansing  in  collaboration  with 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick.  Cloth,  182 
pages.  Price  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston. 

The  value  of  health  and  the  inti- 
mate relationship  between  health 
and  food  cannot  be  taught  to  the 
young  too  early.  This  book,  the  au- 
thor says,  owes  its  inspiration  and 
inception  to  the  late  Dr.  Gulick,  who 
saw  the  boys  and  girls  not  only  as 
"futures,"  but  as  "presents"  doing- 
their  part  everywhere  as  boys  and 
girls.  The  facts  about  their  part- 
nership in  the  "food  business"  in 
which  nature  set  them  up  the  day 
they  were  born,  are  presented  sim- 
ply, scientifically,  and  entertaining. 
The  book  both. informs  and  suggests. 
Some  of  the  chapters  are  entitled 
"In  Business  for  Yourself."  "Food 
as  a  Fuel,"  "In  the  World's  Food 
Market,"  "Kitchen  Service,''  "The 
Gift  of  a  Garden."  "Food  and 
Health,"  "At  a  World  Table."  The 
lessons  of  this  little  book  should  be 
learned  by  every  child  in  our  coun- 
try. 


History  of  Europe:  Ancient  and 
Medieval.  By  James  Henry  Breistefl 
and  James  Harvey  Robinson.  Cloth, 
t;92  pages.  Price,  $1.92.  Ginn  and 
Company. 

Incorporating  the  notable  strength 
of  "Outlines  of  European  History, 
Part  I,"  this  new  book  is  shorter, 
says  the  publishers'  announcement, 
by  nearly  100  pages.  To  Egypt  are 
devoted  25  pages;  to  Western  Asia, 
39;  to  the  Hellenic  World.  HI;  to 
Rome,  100;  and  to  the  Medieval 
World,  325.  The  illustrations  con- 
sist  of   full-page      color      ^ates   and 


pen  etchings,  halftones,  and  draw- 
ings. The  descriptions  not  only  de- 
scribe the  pictures  but  add  informa- 
tion to  supplement  the  text,  thus  be- 
coming an  integral  part  of  the  his- 
tory. This  new  book  is  designed  for 
(he  first  year  of  history  in  high 
schools.  The  scope  of  the  volume 
and  the  comprehensive  and  interest- 
ing treatment  of  the  subject  give  the 
pupil  a  perspective  of  history  from 
earliest  beginning  to  the  era  imme- 
diately preceding  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. It  is  a  coherent  whole  in 
which  the  topical  arrangement  of 
material  makes  each  section  a  dis- 
cussable entity.  Events  of  minor 
importance  are  omitted,  and  only 
those  things  which  are  of  real  sig- 
nificance for  the  development  of 
modern  civilization  are  included.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  devise  and  make 
a  first  year  book  of  European  his- 
tory for  high  school  work  that  would 
surpass  this  new  Robinson-Breasted 
Hi!  tory  just  published. 


ganizations   for   community  improve- 
ment. 


The  Community  Center.    By  L.   J. 

Hantaan,  State  Supervisor  of  Rural 
Schools,   West   Virginia.      Cloth,   22  4 

pages.     Price    Silver,  Burdett 

&  Company,  Boston,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago,  San  Francisco. 

Here  is  a  book  written  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  possessed  of  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  rural  life. 
The  author  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  difficulties  and  prejudices  which 
are  apt  to  be  encountered  at  the  out- 
set, and  he  indicates  tactful  means 
of  dissipating  these  prejudices.  His 
wide  acquaintance  with  community 
center  projects  throughout  the  coun- 
try made  it  possible  for  him  to 
make  the  book  adaptable  to  varying 
conditions  in  any  average  rural  com- 
munity. 

Briefly  stated,  the  book  presents 
some  of  the  more  important  prob- 
lems of  rural  social  life  and  recrea- 
tion, and  offers  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  teacher,  by  means  of  the 
school  aq  a,  community  center,  may 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  solu- 
tion of  these  problems.  Chapters  I 
V  deal  with  some  of  the  more  fun- 
damental principles  underlying  the 
community  center  movement.  Chap- 
ters VI  to  X  indicate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  community  activities,  and 
Chapters  XI  and  XII  contain  sugges- 
tive programs,  most  of  which  have 
been  successfully  used  by  teachers. 
A  bibliography  and  index  are  in- 
cluded, and  each  chapter  is  followed 
by  a  set  of  exercises. 

The  book  is  brief  and  concise.  It 
is  written  to  furnish  the  teacher, 
superintendent,  supervisor,  or  rural 
community  leader  with  the  definite, 
concrete  aid  necessary  for  succes- 
ful  leadership.  It  may  be  used  with 
advantage  in  normal  schools,  nor- 
mal training  high  schools,  summer 
training  schools,  and  all  sorts  of  or- 


STATE  .SCHOOL  NEWS. 

Gastonla  school  people  are  at 
work  planning  another  big  school 
building.  It  is  to  be  erected  jointly 
by  Gastonia  and  the  county  to  servo 
the  educational  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mutual  ana 
Gray-Parkdale  group  of  mills. 

The  seniors  in  the  Williston  In- 
dustrial School  (colored)  at  Wil- 
mington are  making  men's  shirts; 
the  juniors  are  making  children's 
dresses,  both  of  which  groups  of 
garments  are  to  be  sold.  In  this 
way,  the  pupils  learn  without  the 
necessity  of  going  to  the  expense  of 
buying   materials. 

Rich  Square  Farm  Life  School, 
Red  Oak  Farm  Life  School,  Parm- 
ville  High  School,  Wilmington  High 
School,  Roanoke  Rapids  High 
School,  Gary  High  School  will  in- 
crease their  plants  by  the  addition 
of  a  new  building  in  which  the  Home 
Economics  department  will  be 
housed.  Several  of  these  buildings 
are   in   process   of  construction  now. 

At  the  Rich  Square  Farm  Life 
School  the  home  economics  girls 
have  as  their  problem  in  home  deco- 
ration, planning  and  securing  the 
furnishings  of  a  new  department 
dining  room.  They  are  learning 
more  about  home  planning  through 
this  problem  than  they  could  have 
learned  in  an  extensive  theoretical 
course  and  they  are  very  happy  in 
doing  it. 


Rank     of     Counties     in     Vocational 
Home  Economics. 

Buncombe  county  holds  the  high 
record  in  vocational  courses  in 
Home  Economics,  there  being  five 
schools  in  the  county,  of  which  four 
are  in  rural  districts.  Wake  county 
is  second  with  four  schools,  three  of 
which  are  rural.  Guilford  county  is 
third  with  three  vocational  Home 
Economics  departments,  all  in  rural 
schools.  Gaston  county  has  six 
schools  each  giving  Home  Econom- 
ics during  four  years  but  the  work 
is  not  on  the  vocational  basis.  Plans 
are  on  foot  to  make  vocational  the 
work    next   year. 

In  Buncombe  county,  the  one- 
fourth  of  the  teacher's  salary  re- 
quired to  complete  the  salary  of  the 
teacher  of  vocational  Home  Econom- 
ics (the  state  paying  three-fourths) 
is  paid  by  the  county.  The  local 
community  must  thus  only  furnish 
equipment.  The  county  pays  but 
one-fourth  of  the  salary  while  if  the 
teacher  were  not  a  vocational  teach- 
er, three-eights  to  one-third  would 
be  paid  by  the  county. 
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Notable   Things   About   (lie   Forest 
City  Schools. 

DuriiiK  the  year  just  closed  the 
Forest  City  Schools  enrolled  feur 
pupils  more  than  the  number  shown 
bb  the  school  census — something 
rarely   excelled    or    even    equaled. 

Three  scholarships  in  music  are 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of   trustees,    Mr.   J.    T.    Alexander. 

A  medal  is  being  established  in 
the  high  school  as  a  memorial  to 
their  son,  who  while  attending  the 
school  last  year  lost  his  life  by  an 
accident,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Big- 
gersta^.  Mr.  Biggerstaff  is  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  trustees. 

A  course  in  agriculture  will  be 
provided  in  the  high  school  next 
year  through  the  public  spirited  gen- 
erosity of  the  Farmers  Bank  and 
Trust  Company.  It  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  Mr.  C.  C.  ProfHtt,  director  or 
the  agricultural  department  of  the 
bank  and  formerly  county  demon- 
strator. 

Plans  are  being  worked  out 
whereby  boys  and  girls  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities  may  be  trans- 
ported to  and  from  the  Forest  City 
High  School. 

The  schools  at  Forest  City  are  the 
largest  in  Rutherford  county.  The 
location  of  the  town  and  its  present 
growth  indicate  rapid  development. 
It  i:-  served  by  the  Seaboard,  South- 


ern, and  C.  C.  &  O.  railways  and  h; 
on  the  Wilmington-Ashcville  Higb- 
way. 


Statosville  Ero<-ting  Two  New  School 
Buildings. 

A  note  from  Supt.  U.  Matt 
Thompson  tells  of  the  erection  of 
two  new -school  buildings  at  States- 
ville — one  for  the  white  childrsn, 
the  other  tor  the  colored.  Both 
buildings  are  of  brick  and  are  to  be 
equipped  with  modern  facilities  and 
appliances.  In  addition  to  provid- 
ing those  new  school  building.?, 
Statesville  has  just  bought  more 
than  six  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
llayground   apparatus. 

The  building  for  the  whites  will 
contain  sixteen  school  rooms,  an 
auditorium,  administration  offices, 
leachers'  room,  gymnasium,  and  do- 
mestic science  and  manual  training 
looms. 

The  building  for  the  negro  schools 
will  contain  eight  class  rooms,  an 
auditorium,  office,  teachers'  room, 
and  also  domestic  science  and  man- 
ual  training  rooms. 

Both  are  to  be  modern  up-to-now 
school  buildings,  upon  which  the 
schools  and  the  citizens  of  States- 
ville are  to  be  congratulated. 


When    writing    advertisers,    please 
mention  this  paper. 


PREPARE  FOR  A  LARGER  SALARY 


In  times  of  Peace  prepare  fnr  ii  better  job  at  a  larjier  salary.  Modern  business 
demands  trainetl  men  and  women  experts.  The  better  tlie  training  the  larger 
yonr  salar.v  will  be.  Today  our  t;raduates  are  in  the  front  ranks  of  modern 
'  business.  Enroll  ■with  this  vell- 
equipped  business 
make  your  future  sul'ccs: 
logue  mailed  on  retinest.     You  can  enter  any 

Raleigh,  N.  C.  and  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


iroll       ■with       this       veil-  ^ — ^  ^_        ^^  

less    college,    and   help    to  (        ji>^^  «  /^7       "  ^/^ 

secure.     Handsome  cata-  ^~-^;/U92^L/j^^??£iJj(^ 
You  can  enter  any  time.  ^  — -^  — ^  ■' 


COUNTY  COMMITTEES 

ON 

HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 

are  invited  to  examine  these  books: 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

Gregg  Si>eed  Studies 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

Rational  Tyi>ewi'iting 

Walsh's  Business  Arithmetic 

Huxley's  Autobiogi'aphy  and  Essays,  by  Brander  Slatthews 

Barnab.v  Rudge,  by  Leon  Vincent 

Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  by  Ricliard  Burton 

These  books  have  been  approved  by  the  North  Carolina  High 
School  Textbook  Commission  and  are  available  for  North  Carolina 
high  schools. 

Sample  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  teachers  interested. 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 


77  Madison  Avenue 


New  York 


.Makes   the   Best   ir,s<?  of   (he   S'aler 
Fund. 

The  state  supervisor  has  written 
Supt.  Kader  R.  Curtis,  of  the  Kin- 
ston  schools,  that  Tower  Hill  School 
for  colored  children  make.s  better 
use  of  its  share  of  the  Slater  fund 
than  any  other  in  the  state  benefit- 
ing from  it.  The  supervisor  has 
recently  made  a  tour  of  the  schools, 
10  in  number,  and  states  that  Tower 
Hill  School  makes  the  best  showing. 
The  Slater  fund  enables  negro 
schools  to  develop  the  teaching  of 
vocational  subjects.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Sampson,  domestic  science  teacher 
at  the  school  here,  comes  in  for  a 
compliment.  She  is  an  exceptional- 
ly capable  teacher  in  her  line.  The 
superintendent  and  trustees  are 
thanked  for  their  interest  in  the  col- 
ored school. — Kinston  Free  Press. 


Wilson  county  is  using  this  year 
2  0  trucks  to  bring  children  to  school 
and  expects  to  have  GO  trucks  next 
year. 

TEACHERS  WANTED — ISE   YOUR 
VACATION. 

All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S 
Government  examinations  constantly 
being  held  during  July  and  August 
throughout  the  entire  country. 
Thousands  of  permanent,  lite,  posi- 
tions are  to  be  filled  at  from  $1100 
to  $1S00;  use  your  vacation  period 
to  locate  in  a  big  paid  position. 
Write  immediately  to  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Dept.  T225,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  for  schedule  showing  all  exam- 
ination dates  and  places  and  large 
descriptive  book,  showing  the  posi- 
tions open  and  giving  many  sample 
examination  questions,  which  will 
be  sent  free  of  charge. 


HOME    STUDY ^'S"^    School,    College, 

Business  and  Profes- 
sional Degree  Courses.  Eighth  Year.  Catalog 
Free.  Teachers  Professional  College.  Washing- 
Ion.  D.  C. 


EAST  CAROLINA 

Teachers  Training  School. 


A  State  school  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  North  Carclina. 
Every  energy  is  directed  to  this  one 
purpose.  Tuition  free  to  all  who  agree 
to  teach.  Summer  term  begins  June 
8,  1920. 

For  catalog  and  other  information 
address. 


Robt.  H.  Wright, 

PRESIDENT, 
Greenville,  N.  C. 
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iVotable  Grow'th  of  Interest  in  Home 
Economics. 

Last  year,  there  were  in  North 
Carolina  tliree  vocational  depari- 
inents  in  Home  Economics  wliicii 
were  federally  aided  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Smifli-Hughes  law. 
This  year,  there  are  twenty  vofa- 
tional  departments  in  day  schools 
for  whites  which  will  receive  funds 
under  this  law.  These  schools  and 
their  teachers  are: 

1.  Asheville — Sue    S.    Robbins. 

2.  Barnardsville — Willie  Vernon 
(half-time). 

3.  Biltmore — Mrs.  Rachel  Hana- 
man. 

4.  Black  Mountain — Ellen  T.  Rai- 
ford  (half-time). 

5.  Bonlee — Mina  Freeman  (half- 
time). 

6.  Cary — Berty  Loe  Baker. 

7.  Chapel  Hill — Frieda  C.  Rent- 
chler. 

8.  Clinton — Lola   Phillips. 

|9.  Fairview — Ethel  Stout  niall- 
time). 

10.  Farmville — Maggie    Collins. 

11.  Hendersonville — Louise  Evans. 

12.  Jamestown — Sadie   Fristoe. 

13.  Lumberton — Eilene    Lewis. 

14.  Pleasant  Garden — Louise  AV. 
Moore. 

15.  Pomona — Mrs.   W.    .T.    Patton. 

16.  Raleigh — Maude  H.  Vosburgh. 

17.  China   Grove — Ennis   Strupe. 
IS.   Shelby — ^Harrietto  Holton. 


Revised  Edition 


WooUey  s  Handbook  of  Compositfon 


THIS  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  is  printed  from  entirely  new 
electrotype  plates.  The  revision  has  been  made  by 
Edward  H.  "Gardner,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Professor 
Gardner  has  availed  himself  of  the  author's  later  ideals  and 
statements  as  embodied  in  notes  and  in  his  books  published 
after  the  issue  of  the  original  edition  of  the  Handbook.  In 
its  new  form  the  work  will  maintain  the  authoritative  place 
so  long  filled  by  the  earlier  edition. 

The  paragraph  numbers  of  the  original  edition  have  been 
retained,  and  the  new  material  has  been  so  interpolated  that 
those  familiar  with  the  original  numbering  will  use  the  book 
as  an  old  friend. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Publishers 

tdoston        New  York        Chicago        Atlanta        San  Francisco 


The  Secondary  Viewpoint— 

the  angle  of  vision  of  the  high  school  teacher — the  attitude  of  minci  that 
enables  a  teacher  to  interpret  our  social  inheritance  to  the  immature — is  a 
difficult  and  elusive  acquisition. 

Ashley  textbooks  appeal  primarily  to  teachers 

(1)  who  prefer  to  have  their  classes  comprehend  simple,  everyday  Eng- 
lish rather  than  engage  in  a  futile  wrestling  match  with  ornate  periods; 

(2)  who  desire  a  maximum  of  classification  of  material  and  text-analysis; 

(3)  who  appreciate  the  value  of  reading-references  that  are  intended  to 
be  a  genuine  guide  rather  than  a  display  of  the  author's  knowledge  of 
the  bibliography  of  his  subject. 

EARLY  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION     ) 

MODERN  EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION  j"  a  two  year  series  of  European 

histories,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  more  recent  epochs. 
AMERICAN  HISTORY,  revised  to  include  the  European  War. 
THE  NEW  CIVICS,  a  textbook  in  citizenship  for  the  later  years  of  the 

high  school. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


New  York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago 

San  Francisco 
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19.  Wakelon — Olive  B.   Cheatham. 

20.  Wendell  —  Fl-ances  Hobbs 
(half-time). 

Where  Home  Economics  is  taught 
in  the  grades  to  girls  fourteen  years 
of  ago  and  over,  related  science  and 
art  are  not  required,  ninety  minutes 
daily  in  Home  Economics  being  the 
essential  feature.  There  is  such  a 
class  for  white  girls  in  the  Biltmore 
school.  Wherever  classes  in  negro 
schools  are  given  at  present,  they 
come  under  this  class.  Such  classes 
for  negores  are  at  (1)  Cleveland 
County  Training  School  at  Shelby. 
(2)  Williston  Industrial  School  at 
Wilmington,  (3)  Berry  O'Kelly 
School   near  Raleigh. 

Evening  classes  have  been  organ- 
ized as  follows:  (1)  Asheville — 
three  for  whites  In  sewing,  as  a  part 
of  the  community  schols,  (2)  Ashe- 
ville— two  for  colored  in  sewing,  as 
a  part  of  the  community  schools,  (  3  ) 
Dallas — one  for  whites  in  foods,  (4  1 
Haw  River — two  for  whites  in  foods, 
as  a  part  of  the  community  schools. 
(5)  Haw  River — two  for  whites  in 
clothing,  as  a  part  of  the  community 
schools,  (6)  Raleigh — three  for  club 
women  in  foods,  (7)  Raleigh — three 
for  club  women  and  others  in  child 
feeding  and  care,  (8)  Raleigh — two 
tor  negroes  in  foods. 


Victor  Records  for  June. 

"Skye-Boat  Song,"  "The  Hills  ot 
Tyrol,"  "Mother's  Prayer,"  "Swing 
•Song,"  "The  Wind,"  "Cherry 
Sweet" — all  by  Elizabeth  Wheeler — 
represent  a  group  of  songs  recorded 
on  a  new  Victor  Record  from  the 
Victor  Educational  Department.  An- 
other new  Victor  Record  prepared 
by  this  same  department  presen'K 
"Rock-a-bye,  Baby,"  "Sweet  and 
Low"  by  'Barnby,  "Lullaby"  by 
Brahms,  "Adeste  Fideles,"  "First 
Nowell,"  "Nazareth" — charming  old 
melodies,  highly  important  from  an 
educational   standpoint. 

This  group  of  songs  has  been  pre- 
pared especially  tor  schools,  and  will 
be  found  very  useful  for  song  work 
— phrase  and  scalQ  development — 
in  both  rural  and  graded  schools. 
The  Skye-Boat  is  excellent  for 
rhythm  work  as  well  as  being  a  per- 
fect example  of  the  Scotch  style — 
strong  in  melodic  beauty  and  na- 
tional flavor.  The  second  is  equally 
fine  as  folk  material  for  grammar 
grades. 

Thoughtful  parents  and  teachers 
are  fast  becoming  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  little  children 
records  of  beautiful  music  to  plav 
with,  to  live  with,  and  to  make 
their  very  own.  Some  of  the  charm- 
ing old  melodies,  issued  primarilv 
for  educational  purposes,  are  here 
given  with  solo  instruments  and  or- 
chestra for  the  children  to  live  with 
long  before  the  words  could  be  un- 
derstood  or   used. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  LAST  WORD  IN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS 

SMITH  and  McMURRY'S 

LANGUAGE  SERIES 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  U.  S.  Naval 

Academy,  and  Lida  B.  McMurry,  formerly  Primary  Training 

Teacher,  State  Normal,  DeKalb,  Illinois. 

We  are  conficiently  expecting  this  new  series  to  awa- 
ken as  much  enthusiasm  as  did  our  Child's  World  Read- 
ers, of  which  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  .copies 
have  been  sold  within  the  last  six  months  in  one  State 
alone.  For  full  information  send  us  a  postal  card  con- 
taining your  address  and  the  words  Smith-McMurry. 

B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


STATE  COLLEGE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

For  TEACHERS  who  wish  to  increase 
their  efficiency,  the  class  of  their  cer- 
tificates and  their  salaries. 

For  College  entrance  and  for  College  Credit 

Session  June  15  to  July  28 

Appply  for  room  reservation  at  once 

For  Catalogue  write  to 
W.  A.  WITHERS,  Director  WEST  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

(Offers  more  than  350  different  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  for  teachers.  Summer  Scliool  and  Regular  Catalo"-  and 
view  book  are  now  read.v  for  distribution.  Write  for  your  copy 
now.  .  ,  ..-i  J 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

First  term,  June  10-July  20;  Second  term,  July  21-August  27. 

Fall  ((uarter  opens  September  29. 
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1920  SUMMER  SCHOOL  1920 

TRINITY  COLLEGE 

with  the  co-operation  of  Durham  County 
June  18~August  1 

Professional  courses  for  teachers.  Elementary,  primary, 
grammar  grade,  high  school  observation  and  practice  in  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grade  work. 

Elementary  and  advanced  courses  with  college  credit  in 
Education,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics,  English,  French, 
History,  and  Spanish. 

Tuition  free  to  teachers.     For  catalogue  address, 

ROBERT  L.  FLOWERS,  Secretary  to  the  Corporation 

XRINITY  COLLEGE        :         :         :        OURHAIVI,  IV[.  C. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA- 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

THIRTY-THIRD  SESSION  JUNE  22— AUGUST  5,  1920 

Standard  Courses  in  the  Regular  Departments  of  the  University. 
Cultural  and  Professional  Courses  leading  to  the  A.B.  and  A.M.  degrees. 

A  Modern.  Department  of  Education  offering  numerous  professional  courses  in  Educational 
Psycholog.v,  School  Administration,  Supervision,  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Supervised  Study,  Rural  Education,  Primary,  Grammar  Grade,  and  High  School 
Methods,  Story  Telling,  Plays  and  Games,  and  Phj'sical  Education. 

Numerous  Academic  and  Professional  Courses  of  Elementary  character  for  teachers  who 
have  not  had  previous  professional  training. 

High  Class  Recreational  Features  and  Entertaimnents  of  an  educational  character.  Lectures 
by  noted  Thinkers  and  Writers.    Music  Festival  and  Dramatic  Performances. 

Able  Faculty  of  Trained  Specialists,  Practical  Teachers,  Supervisors,  and  Superintendents 
of  successful  experience. 

Moderate  Expenses  —  Registration  922  in  1919  — Rooms  may  be  reserved  any  time  after 
February  15. 

Preliminary    Announcement   ready   February  15.    Complete  Announcement  leady  April  1st. 

For  furtlier  information,  address 

N.W.WALKER,  Director 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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The  Summer  School  of  Excellent  Facilities  and  Low  Expense 


Summer  Session  of  the  North  Carohna  College 
m^d         ^f or j Women  June  9- July  21 

All  courses  begin  at  the  same  time,  most  of  them  will  carry  both  college  and  certification 
credit.  Fine  opportunity  for  teachers  who  wish  to  secure  better  certificates  and  ultimately  a  col- 
lege diploma. 

Graduates  of  accredited  colleges  may  take  work  which  will  carry  graduate  credit,  and  secure 
an   A.   M.   degree  in   four  summers. 

Professional  and  content  courses  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  high  school,  grammar  grade, 
primary   and    rural    teachers. 

Also  courses  in  community  organization;  scouting;  consalidation  of  schools;  Spanish;  French; 
community  civics;  home  nursing;  household  economics;  and  play  presentation  in  addition  to  the 
courses   usually   offered. 

,lJest  opportunity  ever  offered  in  tlie  .State  for  the  preparation  of  rural  supervisors;  rural  and 
city  iM-incipals;  and  teachoi'S  of  education  in  county  normals.  Miss  Fannie  W.  Dunn,  of  the  de- 
partment of  rural  education  of  C-olunibia  Univer-sity,  and  Lee  L.  Driver  and  others  will  offer 
coui'ses   carrying   graduate  credit. 

Total  expenses,  exclusive  of  textbooks,  only  $42.00.  The  summer  session  is  held  at  the  right 
time  for  the  best  work  and  for  a  restful,  refreshing  vacation  before  the  beginning  of  school  in 
the  fall. 

For    further    information,  write 

JOHN  H.  COOK,  Director, 
'"  I     :  I  Greensboro,  N.   C. 


Asheville  Summer  School 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

THIRD    SESSION 
Six  weeks,  June  15th  to  July  28th,  1920 

A  wide  range  of  courses  in  Methods  for  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Rural, 

Domestic  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Weaving,  and  High  School  Teachers. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  for  those  preparing  to  teach. 

A  great  program  of  tlie  best  LECTURES  AND  CONCERTS. 

FACULTY  will  be  composed  of  Heads  of  Departments  in  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  United 

States    Naval    Academy,    Vanderbilt    University,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Drake 

University,  Converse  College,  Boston  School  of  Expression,  The  North  Carolina  State  College 

for  Women,  Tusculum  College,  Berea  College,  University  of  South  Carolina,  City  Scltools  of 

Asheville,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  etc. 

UNTEXCELLED  SUMMER  CLIMATE.     Average  daily  temperature  for  June  and  July,  72°. 

Less  than  forty  miles  to  the  top  of  Mount  Mitchell.    Special  E.xcursions  to  Mount  Mitchell  and 

other  scenic  points  of  interest  near  Asheville. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates  from  all  points  to  Asheville. 

TUITION  for  six  weeks,  $10.     Board  and  room  for  women  in  dormitories  when  two  or  more 

occupy  the  same  room,  !|;36  for  term. 

For  complete  Catalogue  and  further  information,  address 

JOHN  E.  CALFEE,  LL.D.,  President 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute,  Asheville,  N.  C. 
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UP-TO-DATE     VIVID      SCHOLARLY 

ROBINSON-BREASTED-BEARD 

OUTLINES  OF  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

This  accurate  and  stimulating  two-year  course  for  high  schools  was  written  by 
historians  of  international  standing.  It  is  supplemented  by  an  unusual  number  of 
noteworthy  illustrations. 


Part  I  covers  oriental,  classical  and 
medieval  history  to  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  places  emphasis 
upon  conditions  under  which  men  lived 
and  upon  the  ideas  which  they  held. 


Part  II  gives  an  exceptionally  full 
treatment  of  recent  history,  adequately 
covering  the  causes  and  events  of  the 
Great  War  and  carrying  the  narrative 
down  to  1920. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY 

Represented  by  P.  E.  Seagle,  Box  311,  Raleigh,  N.  C 


70  FIFTH' AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


ALDIPSIE  GROUP 

of 


A  distinct  individuality  that  sets  new  standards  of  educational  progress  is  the  dominating  note  of  the  Aldlne  Group 
of  Textbooks.  The  latest  addition  is  The  Aldine  Speller,  no  less  distinctive  than  The  Aldine  Readers  and  The  Aldine 
Language  Books. 

THE  ALDINE  SPELLER  was  written  with  the  conviction  that  new  and  improved  methods  of  teaching  spelling  and 
a  wiser  selection  of  material  will  enable  schools  to  make  the  same  remarkable  improvement  in  this  subject  that  has 
been  attained  in  its  related  subjects-Reading  and  Language.  The  following  special  features  deserve  careful  consid- 
eration : 

1.  A  vocabulary  of  about  5000  words  selected  with  unusual  care. 

2.  The  basis  of  gradation  is  use  rather  than  difficully. 

3.  Ample  and  definite  directions  to  the  teacher. 

4.  Sound  development  of  a  spelling  sense. 

5.  Repeated  and  emphatic  drills  on  "spelling  demons." 

6.  Suggestive  and  informational  notes  to  the  pupil,  dealing  with  the  spelling  of  "  trouble  makers." 

7.  Brief,  definite,  progressive  lessons. 

8.  Reviews  for  testing  pupil's  progress. 

9.  Unusually  effective  word  analysis. 


NEWSON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


73  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK 
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APPROVED  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  USE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


ENGLISH 

Lewis  and  Hosic's  Practical  English  for  High  Schools. 
Bolenius's  Everyday  English  Composition. 
Webster's  Secondary  School  Dictionary. 

LATIN 

Plate's  Beginning  Latin. 

FRENCH 

M  eras'  Le  Premier  Livre. 

Meras'  Le  Second  Livre. 

Meras'  and  Roth's  Petits  Contes  de  France. 

Francois'  Introductory  French  Prose  Composition. 

SPANISH 

Espinosa  and  Allen's  Elementary  Spanish  Grammar. 
Roessler  and  Remy's  First  Spanish  Reader. 
Umphrey's  Spanish  Prose  Composition. 

GERMAN 

Betz  and  Price's  First  German  Book. 

GREEK 

Benner  and  Smyth's  Beginner's  Greek  Book. 
Babbitt's  Greek  Grammar. 


MATHEMATICS 

Milne's  Standard  Algebra.  Revised. 
Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
Van  Tuyl's  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic. 

HISTORY 

Morey's  Ancient  Peoples. 

SCIENCE 

Hunter's  Civic  Biology. 

Hunter's  Laboratc  ry  Problems  in  Civic  Biology. 

Clark's  Introduction  to  Science. 

Clark's  Laboratory  Manual. 

Dryer's  High  School  Geography. 

Dryer's  Student's  Manual  for  High  School  Geography 

COMMERCIAL 

Fritz-Eldridge's  Essentials  of  Expert  Typewriting. 
Schoch  and  Gross's  Elements  ol  Business. 
Van  Tuyl's  Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic. 

FARM  LIFE 

Brace  and  Mayne'sjFarm  Snop  Work. 
Ilgen's  Forge  Work. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Bof^ton 


Atlanta 


The  Southern  Desk  Co., 


HICKORY,  N.  C. 

BOy  776. 


The  Strongest  Desk 
on  the  Market. 


school  desks 
office  desks 
teachers'  desks 
domestic  science  desks 
recitation  seats 
opera  chairs 
teachers'  chairs 
window  shades 
sweeping  powder 
fijOOr  oil, 

CRAYON 


BLACKBOARDS 

SLATED   CLOTH 
LIQUID    SLATING 

LABORATORY   DESKS 
BOOKCASES 

DICTIONARIES 
FILING   CASES 
PORCH    SWINGS 
DISINFECTANTS 
ERASERS 
GLOBES 
MAPS 
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Place  Your  Orders  Early 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  INCREASED  DEMAND  AND  LIMITED  PRODUCTION  BY  ALL  MAN- 
UFACTURERS, SCARCITY  OF  METAL  AND  LUMBER  AND  OTHER  RAW  MATERIALS, 
WE  EARNESTLY  REQUEST  YOU  MAKE  UP  YOUR  REQUIREMENTS  NOW  SO  AS  NOT 
TO  BE  DISAPPOINTED  WHEN  YOUR  SCHOOLS  ARE  READY  FOR  EQUIPMENT. 

WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  HANDLE  THE  BEST  AND  MOST  UP-TO-DATE  EQUIPMENT 
AND  WE  HAVE  ARRANGED  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS  PROMPTLY.  WE 
CARRY  THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT    IN   THE    EAST   AND    SOUTH. 


COMBINATION    DESKS, 

WHICH    INCLUDES    THE 

AMERICAN    TUBULAR 

STEEL  DESK  AND  SEML 

STEEL  DESK. 

ADJUSTABLE  DESK  AND 

CHAIR. 

MOULTROP  MOVABLE 

CHAIR  DESK. 

PEDESTAL  TABLET  ARM 

CHAIRS. 

FOUR  POST  TABLET  ARM 

CHAIRS. 


AMERICAN  STEEl,  DESK 


AUDITORIUM  OPERA 

CHAIRS. 

MOVABLE   ASSEMBLY 

CHAIRS     OR     PORTABLE 

CHAIRS. 

FOLDING  CHAIRS. 
TEACHERS'  CHAIRS. 
KINDERGARTEN  CHAIRS 
AND  OTHER  EQUIPMENT. 
TEACHERS'  DESKS. 
TEACHERS'  TABLES. 
BOOKCASES— S  C  H  0  0  L- 
ROOM  AND  SECTIONAL. 


VIRGORLAXE  GLACKBOARD 


Best  composition  blackboard  man- 
afactured.  Used  in  eig-hty  per 
cent  of  schools  and  colleges 
throughout  the  South.  It  is  not 
an  experiment.  Has  been  used 
successfully  for  past  15  years. 
Made  3,  SV^  or  4  feet  wide,  any 
length  up  to  12  feet.  In  BOTH 
BLACK  AND  GREEN.  Beware 
of  imitations. 


Get  our  genuine  trade-mark  Virgoplate.     This  blackboard  has  been  used  in 

all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  its  quality  cannot  be  equalled. 

Can  also  furnish  Hyloplate,  Slated  Cloth  and  A  Number  One  Hand-shaved 

Blackboard. 

Get  our  samples  and  prices  before  placing-  your  orders. 


OLD  DOMINION  PATENT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  SYSTEM  in  use  from  Canada  to 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  best  for  school  use.    Minimum  cost,  maximum  results. 

We  are  in  position  to  furnish  you  with  anything  in  the  school  supply  line,  whether  it  is  de- 
scribed in  our  catalogue  or  not.  V/rite  for  cuts,  information  and  prices.  Our  new  catalogue 
will  not  be  ready  before  July  15th  or  probably  August,  but  we  wiU  be  glad  to  send  you  special 
information  at  any  time  concerning  your  requirements.  All  inquiries  will  receive  our  careful 
attention  and  should  be  addressed  to 


Virginia  School  Supply  Company 


2000-1012  WEST  MARSHALL  ST. 


RICHM^jND,  VIRGINIA. 


P.  0.  BOX  No.  1177 


